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RECENT FREEBOARD TABLES. 





E understand that some remarks made by us in the 
} f ) article on Recent Freeboard Tables, in our Decem- 
q ber number, are liable to be somewhat mis- 
wee understood as regards their bearing upon the question 
of deck erections in connection with the Board of Trade Rule 
of Freeboard. In stating that our objection to that rule is that it 
gives the same allowance for deck erections without regard to the 
size of the vessel, we intended to advocate the dealing with them 
in the same way that the general question of freeboard is dealt 
with. Both Lloyd’s tables and the Board of Trade rule require 
not merely more spare buoyancy and more freeboard for large 
vessels than for small ones, but a larger percentaye of spare 
buoyancy in the one case, and a larger rate per foot depth of hold 
in the other. Lloyd’s tables do this in a roundabout way, first 
requiring larger percentages of buoyancy as the depth of the vessel 
increases, then requiring further increases in the case of extreme 
proportions ; the Board of Trade rule acts upon the more direct 
and sensible method of fixing the rate per foot depth of hold by 
the length. Both rules further act on the same principle as regards 
awning-decks, the Board of Trade rule allowing a reduction of the free- 
board required for a flush-decked vessel to the extent of one-third 
VOL. LI. A 
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in a vessel otherwise the same, except that she has an awning-deck. 
When, however, we come to the case of a poop or other deck 
erection, the allowance is the same in inches, whatever be the size of 
the ship. A definite number of inches immersion of course means 
in a larger ship very much more extra cargo than in a small one; 
but when the allowance for an awning-deck is in one ship, twelve 
inches, and in another twenty four inches, the allowance for a poop 
should not in both cases be the uniform four inches. 

- There is, however, another feature of the case which beneficially 
modifies the application of the rule in many vessels having very 
large deck erections, accompanied by considerable sheer, causing 
those deck erections to largely influence the freeboard. ‘The Board of 
Trade rule prescribes the measurement of clear side at the lowest 
part of the exposed deck ; hence the result, that in vessels with poops 
of more than half their length, and having also large sheer, the 
freeboard, per rule, at the front of the poop, gives practically a 
small midship freeboard, the difference between the two being the 
rise of sheer in that portion of the vessel’s length. 

In some extreme cases the allowance is thus so far augmented, 
that a vessel with a very small well far forward might be loaded as 
deeply as if she came under the awning-deck clause of the rule. 
This fact is undoubtedly another proof of the care with which the 
rule was framed, and of its general suitability to its purpose. It is 
really a rule on which to stop ships as overladen, when no time 
must be wasted, and when much must be left to the judgment of the 
detaining officer on the spot. 

We think, however, that in the present state of the question it 
would be the better arrangement to measure freeboard amidships, 
and give a fractional allowance for deck erections, the relation of 
such an allowance to that for an awning-deck to depend upon the 
part of the deck covered. This would be obtained irrespective of 
the sheer of the ship, the latter being an element of the question 
which should also have its separate and proper effect, irrespective of 
deck erections. We may add, too, that some such method will best 
meet the case of deck erections which do not cover the midship point 
of the ship’s length, and which still are of considerable importance 
and value. 
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SEAMEN REFUSING TO GO TO SEA. 





STRANGE IGNORANCE OF THE STATE OF THE LAW AT 
LIVERPOOL. 


Se BE following letter recently appeared in the Journal 
of Commerce, on the subject of seamen refusing to 
go to sea in a ship from that port. It is instructive 
and useful for three reasons :—First, because the case 





is clearly put; secondly, because the ignorance and misappre- 
hension prevailing at Liverpool are completely discovered; and, 
thirdly, because it gives us an opportunity of putting the matter 
straight. 

Here follows the letter, which for convenience of reference we 
have divided into paragraphs, which we have numbered. 

“Sm,—On Saturday last, as the steamer, Lurd Clive, was 
clearing for sea in the river, (1), three of the seamen who had sailed 
in the ship for several voyages, and had signed articles for the 
present voyage, took their bags and jumped into the tug which was 
attending the ship, and (2) despite of all entreaties, refused to 
return on board, their object no doubt being to prevent the steamer 
Lord Clive, going to sea that tide. If (8) violence or brute force 
had been resorted to, no doubt the result would have been dis- 
graceful to seamen on the river Mersey. The above occurrence 
was witnessed by the Board of Trade officers, (4), who were on 
board at the time, and part of whose duty it is to see the crew 
mustered (5), and had it not been that we had substitutes at hand, 
the ship would have been detained. The deserters on stepping 
from the tug to the Landing-stage walked away at their leisure (6), 
the police having no power to detain them. Under these circum- 
stances, what is to be done? To talk of summoning is simply 
ridiculous ; where are the men? Doubtless they have gone to sea 
in other ships. ; 

‘“‘May I suggest the propriety of publishing all such lawless 
men’s names, and exhibiting them in large characters at all the 
shipping offices (7), so as to prevent the recurrence of such unprin- 
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cipled conduct. Surely the officials at the Sailors’ Home might 
have some means of assisting shipowners under such aggravating 
circumstances, or what is the use of the Sailors’ Home, or of 
signing articles at all ?—Yours, &c., 
‘“R. F., Superintendent. 
‘¢ Liverpool, November 21, 1882.” 


The first paragraph of this letter tells us that three of the crew of 
the Lord Clive took their bags and jumped on board the tug, as the 
ship was clearing for sea in the river. From this statement it 
is clear that the men had gone on board the ship in which they 
had engaged to serve, in fact that they had joined her. The 
three men having joined the ship, what had the master or mate 
done? Had the master or mate (a) given the men a lawful com- 
mand, and had the men thereupon disobeyed it, and continued to 
disobey it, or combined to disobey it, or to neglect duty, or to 
impede the navigation of the ship, or the progress™ of the voyage ? 
Or () had the master or mate taken no notice of the men on 
joining the ship, or had the master or mate failed to give a “‘ lawful 
command.”” These points are of the very greatest importance at 
the outset ; without making them clear at the first, and fully com- 
prehending their bearings on the case, the whole matter will be 
unintelligible. 

If (a) a lawful command had been given to the men by the 
master or any mate, and if the men disobeyed, they were liable to 
punishment by imprisonment, and the fact that they subsequently 
committed an additional offence, viz., the additional offence of 
desertion, does not purge them from the consequences, or free 
them from the punishment attendant on the disobedience of a 
lawful command, for the disobedience of a lawful command the men 
could have been taken at once before the Court for punishment, 
which, as we have pointed out, is imprisonment, or they could be 
punished at the end of the voyage. Once having got him on 
board, the master or mate can give a lawful command and keep 
him on board whether he obeys the order or not. If he disobeys 


* See sec. 243 of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854; Sub-sections 4, 5, 6, 
and 7. 
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it then enter the fact in the log, and charge him with the offence 

at the end of the voyage. 

If(}) a lawful command was not given, then of course there 

was no disobedience, and the offence committed by the three men 
was one of desertion. pure and simple, and one to be dealt with as 
such. It appears from the paragraph numbered (2) in ‘“‘ R. F.’s” 
letter that it was treated as a case of desertion, and was met on the 
part of those interested in getting the ship to sea with ‘‘ entreaties ” 
while the men were alongside the ship in the tug. Those ‘‘en- 
treaties ’’ failed as a matter of course, and ‘‘ R. F’.”’ feels that ‘* if vio- 
lence or brute force had been resorted to, the result would have 
been disgraceful to seamen on the River Mersey.’’ It was doubtless 
this fear lest anything “‘ disgraceful to seamen on the River Mersey”’ 
should happen in a tug in the river which prevented ‘‘ the master, 
or any mate, or the owner, ship’s husband, or consignee ”’ from 
exercising the power distinctly vested in them by the Statute, that 
is to say, to take each seaman and, in the words of the Statute, 
‘convey him on board.” 

The next point is (4) that the occurrence, that is to say the 
“jumping ” on board of the tug by the men and the ‘‘ entreaties ” 
ofthe other parties ‘‘ were witnessed by the Board of Trade officers.” 
“R. F.” does not explain what that fact has to do with the case. 
There is nothing in the Statute which throws on the Emigration 
officers or other members of the Board’s staff the duty of 
“conveying seamen on board ;” and it is hardly to be expected that 
public officers, who have nothing to do with the case, should inter- 

fere by physical exertion to get seamen out of a tug into a ship, on 

board of which the state of things is so loose as to.admit of seamen 
walking off with their kits, and when the only resource in the 
crisis which -presented itself to the minds of those interested in 
getting the ship to sea was ‘‘ entreaty” poured out to (possibly) 
semi-drunken seamen. It seems from the paragraph which we 

Lave numbered (5) that the ship was not delayed, as substitutes 

Were ready to take the place of the three men who jumped into the 

tug, so that after all it is a satisfaction to know that the failure of 

the master and his officers to give the men a lawful command when 
they Were once on board, and their failure to take proper steps to 
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prevent the men from deserting when they were once on board, did 
not prevent the Lord Clive on this occasion from prosecuting her 
voyage. 

We further learn from *‘ R. F.’s” letter, par (5), that the three 
deserters came in the tug to the Landing-stage and then ‘“ walked 
away at their leisure ;’’ and, adds ‘‘ R. F.,”” whether for the edifica- 
tion of deserting sailors we do not know, ‘the police having no 
power to detain them ;’’ but “ R. F.”’ does not tell us what became 
of their effects. 

It seems from this case, as told by ‘‘ R. F.,” that matters are con- 
ducted by those interested in getting ships to sea, if not in a slip- 
shod manner, at any rate in a manner calculated to give the seaman 
every advantage in not fulfilling his agreement. 

For instance, why should things be so ill-arranged on any ship 
about to sail, that a seaman can take his effects out of the ship and 
throw them in the tug. Why are not the effects brought on board 
by seamen placed under guard till the ship sails. A seaman who 
deserts forfeits the effects left on board, and if he cannot get his 
effects he is less likely to desert ; if he cannot only get them, as in 
this case, but if, as in this case, he is allowed to place them on a 
tug and have them conveyed ashore for nothing, facilities for de- 
serting with them are provided. He is not to blame for that. 

But even in this statement ‘‘ R. F.” is wrong, for on the men 
arriving at the Landing-stage, ‘‘ R. F.” had the right to call on the 
police to convey the men on board, or before a Court, which could 
have sent them on board, had he thought it worth while to do so ; 
that is to say, had he wished to send them on board instead of 
sending substitutes in their places. It may suit the convenience of 
‘“R. F.” to let the ship go rather than trouble with the three men ; 
but if he had chosen to trouble with the three men, he could have 
effectually got the best of them by the powers still left to him, and 
by the exercise of a very little judgment on the part of those 
whose duty it is to look after the seamen and their effects on 
board ship. 

As regards paragraph No. (7), we think it right to state that it has 
come to our knowledge that at Cardiff and South Shields a list is 
placed in the Shipping Office of deserters, and the superintendent 
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calls attention to the fact of the man’s failure to join in the event of 
a deserter coming up to sign articles in another ship. 

In closing these observations, we would advise those of our 
readers who really desire to keep seamen from failing to go to sea, 
to take advice as to the powers they have under Sections 248, 247, 
and 239, of the Merchant Shipping Act, of 1854, and to employ 
mates or ship’s husbands capable of performing the duties neces- 
sary to get, and to keep the seamen on board under the altered state 

of things inaugurated by the Merchant Shipping Act of 1880. 
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&N the May number of this Journal, and in a Paper under 
the above heading, is a certain passave concerning the 
Rule of the Road, about which there appears to have 
been some misapprehension. A correspondent, who 
“has lectured, and written on that subject, perhaps more than any 
other professional man,”’ considers that passage ‘‘ illegal’’ and mis- 
leading ; or, in other words, a violation of the famous “ Rules,’’ and 
has forwarded to this Journal no less than two communications 
bearing upon its illegitimacy. 

In the latter part of Art. 20—Stcering and Sailing Rule—we read, 
“or the neglect of any precaution which may be required by the 
ordinary practice of seamen.’’ Turning now to the objectionable 
passage, what does it say? ‘‘ It therefore behoves all masters of 
sailing ships, on approaching a steamer, to act with double caution, 





and endeavour, if possible, to keepclear of the towering iron stem.”’ 

To some people it would appear that such advice was but a repe- 
tition, or indeed, a reinforcement of Art. 20, and it is somewhat 
curious to find an ‘able lecturer ’’ objecting to it, except on the 
Supposition of misapprehension. 

It is difficult to see what sect of Rules could be better, as a whole, 
than the Steering and Sailing Rules for Navigation, and it is a good 
thing for the commander and officers to thoroughly understand, and 
put them in practice the right way when found necessary to employ 
them; that it is a better thing to be able to navigate without 
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them, for the simple reason that one case implies more or less 
danger, and the other points to safety; and when seamen are 
recommended to keep clear of a steamer’s “iron stem,’’ it 
means that they should not come within ‘ measurable distance” 
of danger. If, for example, a sailing ship is approaching 
a steamer at a distance of two short miles—night or day— 
which is well beyond the danger circle, it is surely better for her 
to preserve that safe distance, rather than diminish it, even though 
she have the right of way. It may mean a little extra work for five 
minutes, and perhaps ten minutes loss of time on passage, perhaps 
not so much. To diminish that distance may, on the other hand, 
mean all the tragic horrors and disasters which could possibly over- 
take the lives and fortunes of the ship’s company and _ their 
employes. It is impossible to think that any man of the smallest 
experience in seamanship could interpret that passage to mean that 
he was to leave a safe for a dangerous position, and then try to 
evade that danger by illegal evolutions. But to run within the 
danger circle from an independent position, and thus be at the 
mercy of any erroneous movement on the part of the advancing 
ship, even though you have the right of way, and maintain your 
course, could hardly, as things go, be considered very wise. 

Ifa commander sacrifices his ship by such a proceeding—perhaps the 
lives of his crew and passengers, and the fortune of his employers—and 
then says as an excuse, ‘‘ the other ship did wrong !’’ that is but poor 
satisfaction for bereaved and ruined people, especially when they 
come to know that by his exercising a little timely caution, he could 
have kept clear of the crratic course of a dunce. During the last 
three months, in wide open water, two steamers have starboarded 
to the red light of a steamer (under charge of the writer) while 
approaching each other in parallel lines ; thus showing how necessary 
it is to keep beyond a position of danger, even though you have 
the right of way, for you never know what the other ship is going 
to do. 

We may reasonably suppose that the Rules in question were made 
more for those ships which, by various circumstances, suddenly 
find themselves in such positions as to ‘‘ involve risk of collision," 
or, for obstinate people who will not give way, rather than for cautious 
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and safe men who can see danger at a long distance; certainly, 
they were never intended to invite navigators from safe positions 
into danger, as too many, however, appear to think. So many 
gvevious mistakes are constantly being made, that a seaman should 
do nearly anything with his ship rather than adrance from a safe 
position, and thus bring himself under any rules but his own. 
The Regulations for Preventing Collisions at Sea are a collection 
of enactments which have been studiously considered and made legal 
by the onited wisdom of Europe, yet like all other things made by 
human heads they are doubtless capable of improvement, just as 
all other rules and laws have been found to be. There is nothing 
in the Steering and Sailing Rules to lead anybody to suppose that 
they may advance within measurable distance of danger ; but, at 
the same time, there is nothing rery emphatic to caution them 
against doing so; whilst so much stress is laid upon starboarding, 
porting, and colour of lights, that innumerable young beginners, or 
even mediocre ones, fall into the error—and that very readily, and 
perhups excusably—that they are invited to advance till the time 
comes to begin to act. Also, if an officer did on his own responsi- 
lihty begin to take precautions in any way, he would be very 
lable to fall under the censure of the captain, partly on the score 
of altering the ship’s course without orders, or partly for being a 
little too original in acting contrary to custom, and lastly because 
the Steering and Sailing Rules have not said so, very clearly— 
this is, according to his interpretation. What appears to be wanted 
is some very clear and strong order as to preserving a wide berth 
which should apply to every other article. For, is it not common 
to find many seamen who, after getting into close quarters, have 
become confused, and then give illegal orders ? 

It is better and easier to keep the fox out of the enclosure, than 
by a weak fence to admit him ; and afterwards elaborate rules to 
stop him from doing damage—rules, also, which experienca has 
proved are so conflicting to so many heads. 

It is here deferentially proposed that the first Article of the Rules 
should read :— 

No ship shall, under any reasonable circumstances, advance 
towards another ship from a safe, into a dangerous or doubtful 
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position, so as to involve risk of collision, which means that the 
rules must be put in force sooner than is customary ; and, if by any 
circumstances of navigation, &c., ships are compelled to approach 
within the limit of danger, it shall be done at a rate of speed which 
is commonly known as ‘“‘ dead slow.’’ The limit of danger shall be 
considered any distance within two miles. 

Commanders of sailing ships should be sternly cauanea respect- 
ing the condition of their lights and the look-out ; and also, during 
doubtful weather, in narrow waters, to carry such sail as not to 
hinder a ready evolution being performed. The lamps and their 
reflectors require more attention; it is a query whether many of 
them can be seen at a distance of two miles after burning fowr 
hours. 

Shipowners or commanders should be recommended to navigate 
our channels after some known rule, such as was proposed in this 
journal in May last. The number of steamers is very large, and is 
increasing, and several collisions have happened lately owing to their 
navigating upon one line. A double line in the Channels is perhaps 
not a3 necessary as upon railways; but it would be very much safer 
than a single line, or upon any promiscuous one. It is also prac- 
ticable. A well-navigated steamer whose compasses have proper 
attention, will make a wonderfully correct course in either of the 
Channels. There are also few lights about our coasts which cannot 
be seen at a distance of fifteen miles, under reasonably fair weather. 
It is therefore proposed that homeward-bound vessels—steamers— 
should navigate in a line about eight miles from headlands ; and 
outward-bounders about five miles; thus preserving a good and safe 
distance of about three miles between them. 

There need be but little guess work about such distances, for by 
the common, easy, and off-hand ‘ four-point-bearing ’’ system, the 
distance can readily be calculated to half-a-mile or less—by a 
correct observer, to tenths. One word about the ‘green light. 
Many complain that the shade is too pale, and that it cannot 
readily be distinguished from bright, and have proposed a blue light 
in its place, as being more readily distinguishable from bright. It 
is probable, however, that the responsible authorities have tried 
the two, and find green the more suitable. The small blue lights of 
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some of the London tramcars have been plainly scen at a distance 
of one mile in misty weather, which is more than can be said for 
many a ship's green light. KE. B. 
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By Proresson W. A. Rocers. 
(Abstract of a Paper read before the Society of Arts, Boston.) 





the use of the co-efficient of safety in the calculation 
of the size of timbers used in building from the 
experimentally-determined breaking load. He then 
proceeded to discuss the errors to which observations to determine 
the position of a ship at sea are liable, with the object of finding 
how wide are the limits of these errors, so that it might become 
possible to find a co-efficient, as in the case of the timber, by which 
this error might be multiplied to secure absolute safety, as far as 
safety depends upon human means and exertions. 

This important question of how large an error is liable to enter 
into the determination in a ship’s position appears to have been 
almost wholly neglected, at least in so far as published discussions 
are concerned. It is not referred to in the extensive press 
utterances nor in the Court of Inquiry which followed the disaster 
to the steamer tluntic. In the whole fifty volumes of the 
English Nauticul Mayazine, in the British Admiralty Law, 
especially in the new code adopted in 1849, in the Wreck Reyister, 
published annually by the British Board of Trade, nothing appears 
upon this subject. If navigators proceed upon the supposition 
that they can with certainty obtain their position within one mile, 
to say nothing of 300 feet (as reported to have been stated by 
Captain Williams of the Atlantic), the wonder is not that so many 
wrecks occur but that more do not occur. Yet the general 
testimony of sea captains in answer to inquiry is that one mile is 
the ordinary limit within which the co-ordinates of a ship’s placc 
can be determined. 
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By tables of statistics of the shipping of Great Britain since 
1888, Professor Rogers then showed that there has been a large 
increase of disasters in proportion to the whole number of vessels, 
a fact which justifies a new discussion of the whole problem of 
wrecks and their causes. In the following investigation it is pro- 
posed to examine only those causes of wrecks which in a measure 
seemed to have escaped attention in official investigations. These 
are :— 

1. Wrecks produced by causes clearly beyond human control. 

2. Wrecks resulting directly or indirectly from over-insurance. 

8. Wrecks caused by the deviation of the compass. 

4. Wrecks caused by errors of observation at sea. 

The first inquiry is the most important one, as, if we can find 
the number of wrecks from causes beyond human control, we may 
thus ascertain how many are within human control. 

By an examination of the records of the Courts of Inquiry for 
20 years it appears to Professor Rogers probable that at least 7 out 
of 10 wrecks occur from preventible causes. 

Under the second heading the following facts may be given :— 

1. It is certain that more insured than uninsured vessels are 
lost. 

2. In 1868 there were in the Baltic 220 Swedish steamers, and in 
1867, 215 British. Of these, 8 Swedish and 17 British were lost. 
From 1857 to 1867 the ratio is 10 British to 3 Swedish. The 
British vessels were insured, the Swedish were not. 

3. Admiral Halstead, Secretary of Lloyd’s, in a speech before 
the United Service Institution, said: ‘‘ The remedy for shipwrecks, 
—what is it? I do not pretend for one instant to be able to 
provide a remedy, and I do not know anybody who can undertake 
to say what is a remedy for shipwrecks, but I will tell you this. If 
I could go on the Stock Exchange to-morrow morning, and, by 
holding up my hand, put a stop to all shipwrecks upon the 
coast, it would be a question how I could get safe with life 
off the Exchange.” We have here the highest authority 
for saying that the whole question of insurance involves 
more or less of fraud, and that ships are purposely wrecked. In 
1866 Thomas Berwick was convicted for being accessory to the 
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destruction of ships owned by T. Berwick and Son. On his trial 
be confessed to having destroyed no less than nine vessels in the 
course of twenty years. The case of the Dryad and the Harlequin 
in 1837 shows that in those days at least the question of insurance 
bad a very definite bearing on that of wrecks. 

On the third heading the speaker said his investigations were far 
from complete or satisfactory on account of the difficulty of obtaining 
nliible data. Professor Rogers then discussed the discovery of 
the variation of the magnetic needle from the true north, and the 
amount, and the secular changes in amount of this variation. The 
amount of this variation could be determined and corrected for, 
but the problem of the deviation of the compass on shipboard is 
complicated by other effects. Am iron ship, or one having any 
considerable proportion of iron in its construction or cargo, becomes 
agreat maenct by the action of the earth’s magnetism, and thus 
disturbs its own compass needle. In iron ships this deviation often 
amounts to 50°, thus rendering the compass useless, unless some 
coupensation or correction is applied. This subject was first 
investizated by Captain Flinders in 1811. The polar expedition of 
1818 fully confirmed Flinders’ experiments. The next important 
Work was that of Barlow, which led to Airy’s method of determining 
the deviation by swinging the ship and correcting the deviation by 
permanent magnets and soft iron placed in suitable positions near the 
compass. But the most important discovery was by Dr. Scoresby, 
Who found that the ship was itself a great magnet. In his voyage 
in the Royal Charter, to test hig theoretical conclusions as to the 
chanves in the magnetism of the ship in different positions and 
localities, and under other condjtj ons, he found them verified. He also 
found a sensible difference in the deviation before and after steam is 
up in the boilers of a steamer. The effect of the nee of the ship 
at ar gear oan 
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cause. What shall be said of ships that are never swung, and 
whose masters know nothing of the laws of magnetism? The 
loss of the City of JWashinyton is the best refutation of this 
statement. 

The fourth topic was next considered. Under the offer of a 
reward of £20,000 by the British Admiralty, Morin, Maskelyne 
and Huygens made attempts to produce methods for determining 
the longitude at sea within thirty miles. The method of the latter 
was to use watches, determining the difference in longitude by the 
difference in time. This method was unsuccessful with Huygens, 
owing to the variation in the rate of the watches used, due to tem- 
perature changes. But Harrison finally produced a chronometer 
which, by the excellent workmanship of its construction, gave 
results within the required limits, and this method has since been 
generally adopted. Even in observatories fitted with the most 
delicate appliances the difference of longitude is difficult of exact 
determination. For instance, the difference in longitude between 
the Greenwich and Paris Observatories in 1755 was supposed to be 
9m. 16s. ; in 1830 it was found to be 9m. 21°5s., a difference of 5-5s., 
or 1} miles. The range between Greenwich and Brussels is 
ten miles. Several determinations by different methods by Dr. 
Bowditch upon the long. of the Old State House at Boston differ 
by 2°6 miles, and the mean isin error by } mile. Yet all these 
are hardly comparable with any single observation on land or sea. 
Tables of determinations of the longitude of Washington show a 
range of 14 miles, and the mean is in error 1:4s. These figures 
illustrate the difficulty of the determination even under the most 
favourable circumstances. 

For the determination of longitudes at sea, two essentially 
different methods are used. 

1. By ‘lunar distances,’’ occultations, and eclipses of Jupiter’s 
satellites. 

2. By chronometers, assuming their rate at the beginning of the 
voyage to remain constant. 

The latter method has been for o long time regarded as far more 
reliable than the former. To compare the two afresh, Professor 
Rogers presented elaborate discussions. 
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First of the results of a large number of land observations at 
fixed stations, and also of sea observations, with the following 
general results :— 

For fixed observations, comparing with the mean result at any 
station, we must expect an error of 1:5 miles, with a range of 5-2 
miles. 

For fixed observations, using the moon’s tabular places, an error 
of 8-1 miles, with range of 12°9 miles. 

For lunar distances, with sextant on land, an error of 10°21 
miles, with range of 24°2 miles. 

For lunar observations at sea these quantities should be doubled. 

Second, of a large number of chronometer observations, in- 
cluding the series from the Greenwich Observatory ; from the chro- 
nometers of the Cunard Steamship Company ; by Professor Bond 
of Harvard College, in 1849 and 1850, and many others. Asa 
result of this discussion, Professor Rogers states that taking the 
mean of the value given by Mr. Hartnup, = 0°98s., and that found 
by himself, = 0-48s., we have for the average daily crror of rate of 
all those chronometers 0°73s. At the end of twenty days, there- 
fore the navigator must expect from his chronometer alone an error 
of 3°6 miles. We must look out for an error of 8-6 x 8-2 = 11°5 
mules (when 8-2 is a factor of safety deduced from the discussion), 
and the amount of his error may prove to be at least twice this 
quantity or twenty-one miles, all on the supposition that he has 
an average chronometer, as this is independent of the errors of 
observation which must still be included. 

Professor Rogers then turned to the final question : how near is 
it possible to find the place of a ship at sea by astronomical 
observation 2? Confining himself to the usual method, viz., the 
meastrement of the altitude of the sun with a sextant, at a given 
time before it comes to the meridian, for longitude, and of its cul- 
mation for latitude, he enumerated some of the crrors to which 
this method was liable. These are :— 

(¢.) Instrumental errors. 

(.) Error in noting time. This is never taken closer than 1s. 
Multiplying by the co-efficient 3:2, previously found, gives an error 
‘Mounting to nearly one mile. 
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(c.) From imperfect sea-horizon. This may amount to several 
miles. 

(d.) From the use of approximate data. In ordinary practice the 
use of approximate corrections, and the lumping together of 
several of these, may easily cause an error of five miles or 
more. 

(e.) From latitude of ship and time of observation. These may be 
very large, and for the most part escape the attention of the 
navigator. 

(f.) From the error in the estimated run of the ship between the 
morning and noon observations. It is impossible to give any 
definite estimate of the magnitude of this error, but it is likely to 
excecd all the others combined. 

In addition to these, Professor Rogers gave an investigation of 
errors of sextant observations in general, from which he deduced as 
an estimate for sea observations an average error for latitude of 
about 1’, and for time of about 6s. 


JAPANESE COMMERCE IN THE PAST AND PRESENT. 
(Continued from page 919, December No., 1882.) 








returns for the past ten years. Five ports— 
Kanagawa, Hidgo and Osaka, Nagasaki, Hakodati 
and Niigata are, as we know, now open to foreign mer- 
chants. Of these, by far the most consequential is the first 
named, which engrosses from two-thirds to three-fourths of the 
total trade. Hidgo takes second place with from one-fourth to 
one-fifth, and Nagasaki third, with seven per cent. or less, while 
the trade at Hakodati and Niigata is of comparatively little import- 
ance. If, therefore, we briefly trace the trade at the three former 
ports, we shall arrive at a fair estimate of the general improvement 
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or progress, which to my mind is neither more nor less than 
miraculous. But first of all let me shortly allude to the sum- 
marized returns. 

It has been previously remarked that the gross trade in 1860 
barely reached £1,200,000, or say roundly about five million 
dollars. In 1867, it was about six times as great, being valued at 
30,899,974 dollars, contributed by each port then open in the 
following proportions :— 


EXPoRtTs. Imports. TOTAL. 

Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
Kanagawa -.- 9,708,907 18,008,785 22,717,692 
Nagasaki ... 1,775,907 5,248,987 7,024,894 
Hakodati bee 688,860 218,558 _ 857,418 


Total eee 12,128,674 18,476,330 80,600,004 


Another four years found the exports raised to 19,184,805 dollars 
and the imports to 17,745,605 dollars, the gross trade amounting 
to nearly 37,000,000 dollars. The succeeding year, 1872, 
witnessed another remarkable expansion. By this time, the 
foreign trade of the country had assumed really important 
dimensions, the aggregate imports and exports being valued 
above 50,000,000 dollars, or, allowing for loss by exchange, at 
~ about £12,000,000 in round figures. This, by the way, is no 
inconsiderable commerce. Neither Portugal, nor Norway was any 
better off at that era, while Greece was infinitely behind hand ; 
and yet all of these countries have been civilized for centuries. 
This improvement is all the more remarkable when we remember 
that only twelve years earlier the total trade was scarcely one- 
tenth its figure in 1872. During the next two years business fell 
away considerably, rising again in 1875 and 1876, in which latter 
year all previous records were once more put to shame. Another 
unfortunate season intervened, since when Dame Fortune has 
again proved propitious, especially during the past three years 
when the average trade has exceeded fifteen million pounds 
sterling. 
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From the returns at the port of Kanagawa, the actual growth 
can be even more strikingly illustrated, as will be observed from 
the subjoined particulars culled from our Consular reports :— 


ImMPoRTS. Exports. 
Dollars. Dollars. 
1860 945,710 ees 3,953,817 
1861 1,478,308 2,682,950 
1862 2,576,928 6,305,126 
1864 5,443,594 8,997,484 
1865 12,913,024 17,467,782 
-1867 18,008,785 one 9,708,907 
1868 12,397,149 17,698,606 
1869 12,617,174 9,083,302 
1870 23,428,965 11,331,482 
1871 14,445,281 14,431,485 
1872 20,063,125 is 14,044,811 
1873 19,535,758 15,095,218 
1874 “a 16,716,298 12,578,578 
1875 21,958,909 “ 12,466,730 
1876 18,841,880 21,431,879 
1877 ses 19,490,485 15,628,337 
1878 a. 26,011,300 16,092,921 
1879... 23,326,010 18,890,272 


Few more remarkable tables, I opine, were ever compiled in con- 
nection with the trade of any port either in the old or new world. 
Not even America itself can afford an instance of such marvellous 
elasticity, and certainly nothing like it can be found in European 
history. But what is almost equally surprising, each port exhibits 
& commensurate increase. 

However, it is with the shipping question I desire more 
particularly to deal. Unfortunately, there exist no ready means of 
arriving at the share taken by Japan in its own commerce until 
quite recent times ; indeed from a paragraph inserted in the — 
Consular Report (1872), for Hakodati, it appears that the native 
authorities then kept no navigation returns. It is commonly 
known, nevertheless, that a very large coasting trade has always 
been carried on in junks, and more lately in foreign-built steamers 
and sailing vessels as well, but its extent is even now an 
almost unknown factor. By dint of a great exercise of patience 
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and rummaging about among Japanese documents, it is just possible 
that a fairly approximate estimate might be formed; but as all 
published documents at the public disposal are admittedly unreliable, 
it will be better to leave this side of the question alone and confine 
ourselves to such facts as are more or less provable. 

Towards the latter part of ‘‘ 1873,’ the Japanese commenced 
porchasing a higher class of vessels, and in the following year they 
invested in numerous steamers of considerable burden, several 
among them exceeding a 1000 tons register. With these and 
former purchases they immediately entered into a contest with the 
American Pacific Mail Company which, until then, had practically 
enjoyed a monoply in the trade with Shanghai. Two companies, 
subsidized by Government engaged in the competition, reducing rates 
to an absurd degree, and for a time depriving the San Francisco 
steamers of half their cargoes. Unable to compete successfully 
against the new combination, with its heavy subsidies, the directors 
of the Pacific Mail Company parted with the Costa Itica, Oreyonian, 
and Golden Age steamers to the now world-famed Mitsu-bishi 
Steam Navigation Company ; the steamer New York of the same 
line, having been transferred to the Japanese flag on the 10th of 

August, 1874. These new acquisitions were renamed, and have 
since been known as the Genkai laa: the Nagoya Maru, and the 
Hiroshima Maru. 

This transfer, which may be said to mark the second turning 
Point in the history of Japanese navigation and commerce was 
effected in the antamn of 1875, and included the three above-named 
mail steamers, which had hitherto been running between Shanghai 
and Yokohama, under the Republican flag. For the first time the 
islanders possessed steamers of real power (their aggregate burden 
exceeded 5,100 tons), and to say the very least they evinced pride 
in their new possessions. For the three, 585,800 dollars were paid, 
being at the rate of 116 dollars per ton ; not an exorbitant price, 
it may be remarked, for although the vessels were wooden-built, 
they were in fair condition and far from worn ont. For an English 
Steamer of 896 tons, bought about the same period, 166,250 dollars 
Was given, while their previous year’s purchases cost 1,127,300 
dollars for 8,724 tons, or a higher average all round. But if these 
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prices were somewhat high, they were still very considerably 
below those paid at the commencement, when from 150 to 250 
dollars was commonly offered for anything in the guise of a steamer, 
never mind what its antecedents, or whether it had long since 
been discarded as worthless. It evidently did not take these 
‘* 70-ahead” natives very long to discover the proper consideration 
money to be paid for foreign-built ships. 

From this moment progress was rapid. New vessels were 
bought in every direction, while even more important still ship 
building-yards were established. About two years earlier to the 
time we are speaking of, Mr. Thomson, an English shipwright, 
started a pioneer enterprise at Hakodati. His first venture was a 
small schooner of not quite 100 tons. This was followed by the 
launch of a second vessel of about the same size. The native 
carpenters whom he employed proved far from slow in learning 
their trade, and a couple of years after the out-turn embraced 
eight schooners, averaging from twenty to 100 tons and upwards. 
This was a beginning which soon met with the usual flattery of 
more or less successfal imitation. The Kaita Kushi started a 
shipyard at Moraran on Voleano Bay and made a hash of it to 
commence with. Novelties, they say, are charming, and the new 
shipyard suffered through the number of high officials who would 
interfere with work about which they knew absolutely nothing. 
But like most evils, this one cured itself as the novelty wore off, 
and before another season had rolled away the native-built 
vessels could fairly hold their own in competition with those 
of this country. Meanwhile the Japanese flag was becoming as 
common in those seas as that of Great Britain, and the influence 
of this new element was making itself unpleasantly felt. At 
Nagasaki, where not a decenniad ago a Japanese vessel was practi- 
cally unknown—one-third of the whole commerce sailed under its 
shelter. Out of 403,438 tons that are recorded as entering that 
port during the year 1875, no less than 127,023 belonged to Japan ; 
while, in the ensuing twelvemonth, 104 native steamers with an 
aggregate tonnage of 92,518 tons passed into the port of Hakodati, 
as against the 82 ships and 10,518 tons owned by all other nations 
put together. 
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In the spring of 1877, the Nevada—which hitherto had been 
carrying the famous ‘Stars and Stripes,’’ in order to com- 
plete the Pacific Mail Company’s contract with the United States 
Government for the conveyance of the mails from San Francisco 
to Shanghai—was also transferred to the Mitsu-bishi Company, 
alluded to formerly, whose fleet by this date has assumed truly 
imposing dimensions. Mr. Rassell Robertson, then Consul at 
Kanagawa, pays a well-deserved compliment to the managers of 
this admirably-conducted line, whith even at this distance of time 
deserves reproduction. Writing long after the transfers had been 
made, he remarks :-— 

‘I may here mention that the transfer of the boats from the American 
to the Japanese flag has not affected the carrying trade, either in respect 
to goods or passengers. The steamers are run with commendable regularity, 
due regard being had to their liability to being taken up for Government 
purposes. 1 am not, I think, saying too much, when I state that the manage- 
ment and working of the Miteu-bishi compares well with that of the older 
companies established here.”’ 

Itis somewhat noticeable that never mind what the trade or 

industry may have been to which these Asiatics have turned their 
attention, they have invariably displayed great organizing powers, 
equal at least to those of European nations. In this gift they are 
exceptional from most eastern races, and to it we may ascribe 
the success which has attended them in their joint-stock enterprises. 
In theirhands, railway, canal, shipping, dock and lighting companies 
have all been made to pay, and very frequently to pay well; and 
without any of the absurdities or exaggerations which render other 
Asiatic nations so supremely foolish in western eyes. Whatever 
the Japanese set about they accomplish in a quiet business-like 
fashion, especially commending itself to British eyes. 

Somewhat earlier than the period we have mentioned, a ship- 
building establishment on an extensive scale was started at Hidgo, 
and by the spring of 1878 several vessels of various sizes had been 
launched ; while contract had actually been undertaken to supply 
the Russian Government with a good-sized steamer. This fact will 
suficiently indicate the rapidity with which these remarkable 
People are imbibing the lessons of western life, manners and 
customs, and if they have not made as rapid advancement as the 
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By tables of statistics of the shipping of Great Britain since 
1838, Professor Rogers then showed that there has been a large 
increase of disasters in proportion to the whole number of vessels, 
a fact which justifies a new discussion of the whole problem of 
wrecks and their causes. In the following investigation it is pro- 
posed to examine only those causes of wrecks which in a measure 
seemed to have escaped attention in official investigations. These 
are :— 

1. Wrecks produced by causes clearly beyond human control. 

2. Wrecks resulting directly or indirectly from over-insurance. 

8. Wrecks caused by the deviation of the compass. 

4. Wrecks caused by errors of observation at sea. 

The first inquiry is the most important one, as, if we can find 
the number of wrecks from causes beyond human control, we may 
thus ascertam how many are within human control. 

By an examination of the records of the Courts of Inquiry for 
20 years it appears to Professor Rogers probable that at least 7 out 
of 10 wrecks occur from preventible causes. 

Under the second heading the following facts may be given :— 

1. It is certain that more insured than uninsured vessels are 
lost. 

2. In 1868 there were in the Baltic 220 Swedish steamers, and in 
1867, 215 British. Of these, 8 Swedish and 17 British were lost. 
From 1857 to 1867 the ratio 1s 10 British to 8 Swedish. The 
British vessels were insured, the Swedish were not. 

8. Admiral Halstead, Secretary of Lloyd’s, im a speech before 
the United Service Institution, said: ‘‘ The remedy for shipwrecks, 
—what is it? I do not pretend for one instant to be able to 
provide a remedy, and I do not know anybody who can undertake 
to say what is a remedy for shipwrecks, but I will tell you this. If 
I could go on the Stock Exchange to-morrow morning, and, by 
holding up my hand, put a stop to all shipwrecks upon the 
coast, it would be a question how I could get safe with life 
off the Exchange.’"” We have here the highest authority 
for saying that the whole question of insurance involves 
more or less of fraud, and that ships are purposely wrecked. In 
1866 Thomas Berwick was convicted for being accessory to the 
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destruction of ships owned by T. Berwick and Son. On his trial 
he confessed to having destroyed no less than nine vessels in the 
course of twenty years. The case of the Dryad and the Harlequin 
in 1837 shows that in those days at least the question of insurance 
had a very definite bearing on that of wrecks. 

On the third heading the speaker said his investigations were far 
from complete or satisfactory on account of the difficulty of obtaining 
reliable data. Professor Rogers then discussed the discovery of 
the variation of the magnetic needle from the true north, and the 
amount, and the secular changes in amount of this variation. The 
amount of this variation could be determined and corrected for, 
but the problem of the deviation of the compass on shipboard is 
complicated by other effects. An iron ship, or one having any 
considerable proportion of iron in its construction or cargo, becomes 
a great magnet by the action of the earth’s magnetism, and thus 
disturbs its own compass needle. In iron ships this deviation often 
amounts to 50°, thus rendering the compass useless, unless some 
compensation or correction is applied. This subject was first 
investicnted by Captain Flinders in 1811. The polar expedition of 
1818 fully confirmed Flinders’ experiments. The next important 
Work was that of Barlow, which led to Airy’s method of determining 
the deviation by swinging the ship and correcting the deviation by 
permanent magnets and soft iron placed in suitable positions near the 
compass. But the most important discovery was by Dr. Scoresby, 
who found that the ship was itself a great magnet. In his voyage 
in the Royal Charter, to test his theoretical conclusions as to the 
chances in the magnetism of the ship in different positions and 
localities, and under other conditions, he found them verified. He also 
found a sensible difference in the deviation before and after steam is 
up in the boilers of a steamer. The effect of the heel of the ship 
has recently been investigated, and also the change in the magnetic 
Condition of the ship after launching, some three months being 
required for anything like a permanent and regular condition to be 
attained. But even with all these studies and the corrections 
arising from them, there may often exist unknown deviations of 
Very considerable amount, yet the Liverpool Compass Committee, as 
late ag 1869, declare that very few ships are lost from this 
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first two decades of our intercourse with them led the world to 
expect, the matter is solely due to defective government, and to the 
losses temporarily incurred through the great rebellion. Any 
temporary check is excusable in a nation just bursting from the 
trammels of a traditionally seclusionist policy. The bird that 
is learning the use of its wings is not particularly careful how 
or where it flies: sometimes it overtries its strength, to meet 
with a rough and unexpected tumble, and this has been very much 
the case with Japan. The nation went ahead a great deal to fast, 
and met with the usual rewards of a commercial and financial 
panic. From this it has only lately began to recover. However, 
these troubles being ended, it may now be expected to progress 
almost as rapidly as before. 

Towards the close of 1877, the coasting trade had almost 
entirely deserted foreign hands, being then centred in the Mitsu- 
bishi and other native companies, while with respect to the trade 
to and from foreign parts, the rising ascendancy of the latter was 
even more marked than before. N agasaki may be taken as an 
instance in point. At that port the proportion in favour of native 
shipping was quite two to one during that year. Again, at 
Kanagawa, native enterprise was equally displaying itself. In the 
year 1879, the entries of foreign vessels of all nationalities were 
298 and 363,834 tons, while those of native vessels were 58 and 
84,817 tons from China, and 885 and 492,912 tons from Japanese 
ports. New lines were now being constantly established. Regular 
services were started between Yokohama and the other ports of 
Japan ; between Kanagawa and Hong Kong, vid Hidgo ; between 
Nagasaki and the Goto Islands, Tsuehima and Fusan in the Corea, 
and between the same port and Vladivostock ; nor was the avidity of 
the people for foreign-built vessels yet exhausted, as an additional 
four thousand tons was added to their fleet. 

With regard to the present position of the shipping interests in 
these far-off parts, there can be no question but that they are 
flourishing. The principal companies—the ‘‘ Mitsu-bishi,"” the 
‘‘ Mitsui Bussan Kaisha," and the Unshoosha Transportation Com- 
pany of Tokio, among others, possess between them a really 
magnificent fleet of fair-class, serviceable steamers, while a con- 
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siderable number of smaller craft are owned by private merchants, 
and used solely for coasting or coaling purposes. To the steam- 
vessels moreover, must be added a sailing fleet, now numbering 
upwards of a hundred vessels, without taking into account those 
of small capacity, or juanks. Shipbuilding is brisk. At Hakodati 
there are one foreign, and three native yards, where constant 
activity reigns, and vessels of fair tonnage are turned out; while 
all the other ports are equally well supplied with the machinery 
for constructing either ‘“‘sailers’’ or ‘‘steamers.’’ Two sailing 
vessels of 800 and 350 tons each are now being built upon the 
patent slip, while at the same dockyard an immense Government 
transport is nearing completion. Reference has already been made 
to the yards around Hidgo and Osaka. In the Shinder Govern- 
ment Works, where nearly 400 men are employed, three wooden 
ecrew steamers were built between July 1880 and June 1881, 
their average burden exceeding 200 tons each. The engineering 
department itis said also constructed five pairs of new engines on the 
latest models. At Messrs. Kirby and Co.’s works, several wooden 
steamers have been equipped, and this firm is now engaged upon 
a pair of iron steamers of about 300 tons register, while at the 
Osaka iron works, one steamer of 450 tons register and another of 
156 feet keel are in course of construction. The other yards are 
busy, and turning out new ships one may say weekly. Toa nation 
lke England this may perhaps sound contemptible. A single firm 
on the Clyde or Tyne will execute in six months as much work as 
all these shipyards put together, but nevertheless the rise of this 
industry is praiseworthy to a degree. Considering how short has 
been the time since the first nail was driven the progress is little 
else than miraculous. If so much has been accomplished in so 
brief a period, what may we not expect the next century to unfold ? 
Japan has everything in its favour, good coal, good iron, and 
plenty of both. It isalso rich in every kind of mineral wealth, 
possesses good harbours and fertile fields, and last, not least, an 
educated and industrious people. 
F. N. NEWCOME. 
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CALCUTTA AND APPROACHES.—WEATHER SIGNALS. 





< HE following weather signals for the approaches to the 
Port of Calcutta, and for the port itself, have been 
adopted :— 

1. When a severe cyclonic storm (probably 
accompanied by a storm-wave) is believed to be advancing to the 
Bengal Coast and across Bengal, one or other of the following 
signals will be hoisted at the flagstaff near the lighthouse at Saugor 
Island, at Mud Point, and at the flagstaff near the Telegraph Office, 
Diamond Harbour, on receipt of instructions telegraphed by the ~ 
Meteorological Reporter to the Government of Bengal :— 

A ball indicates the existence of a cyclonic storm of great 
intensity and magnitude in the Bay of Bengal, which will either 
certainly cross the coast to the south of a line between Chittagong 
and False Point, or which may approach the Bengal Coast, but is 
as yet too far distant to enable its line of advance to be 
determined. 

A cone indicates the early probable passage northward and to 
the eastward of Saugor Island and west of Chittagong of the 
vortex of a cyclonic storm of great intensity and magnitude. It is 
advisable that no sailing vessels, with or without steam, should 
put to sea, or that deep-laden or slow-steaming steam-vessels 
should go to sea. The wind at the mouth of the Hooghly will 
probably haul from north-east through north to north-west, &e. 

An inverted cone indicates the early probable passage northward 
and to the westward of Saugor Island and north of False Point, of 
the vortex of a cyclonic storm of great intensity and magnitude. 
No vessels should go to sea, and masters and pilots of vessels 
outward-bound, guided by the weather tokens and height of the 
barometer, should use their discretion in proceeding below Diamond 
Harbour or Mud Point. The wind at the mouth of the Hooghly 
will probably veer from north-east through east to south- 
east, &c. 

A drum indicates the approach of a cyclonic storm of great 
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intensity and magnitude to the mouth of the Hooghly. Masters 
and pilots in charge of vessels are cautioned not to put to sea from 
Sangor Island, or to proceed down from Diamond Harbour, 
and they should make their vessels as snug and secure as 
possible. 

2. When a small cyclonic storm (usually not accompanied by a 
storm wave) is believed to have formed in the bay, advancing 
towards the coast, one or other of the following signals will be 
hoisted, for the information of pilots and mariners, at the staff 
near the lighthouse at Saugor Island, at the flagstaff at Mud Point» 
and at the flagstaff near the Telegraph Office, Diamond Harbour, 
on the receipt of instructions telegraphed from the Meteorological 
Offiee, Caleutta, by the Meteorological Reporter to the Government 
of Bengal :-— 

Tico cones, the upper one inverted, indicate the existence of a 
cyelonic storm of small extent in the Bay of Bengal, which will 
probably reach and cross the Bay south of a line joining Chittagong 
and False Point. 

Two cones, the lower one inverted, indicate the existence of a 
cyclonic storm of small extent, which will probably or certainly 
reach and cross the coast or the bay north of a line joining Chitta- 
gong and False Point, but the probable path of the vortex of which 
cannot be determined from the land observations. 

A ball below a cone indicates the probable passage northwards 
and to the eastward of Saugor Island and west of Chittagong of a 
eyclonic storm of small] extent and intensity, of the kind which 
usually forms in the rainy season. Vessels may proceed to sea 
ifthe height of the barometer, state of the sea and weather are 
such as to lead masters and pilots to infer that there is no 
danger. The wind at the mouth of the Hooghly will probably 
haul from north-east through north to north-west, &c. 

A bail below an inverted cone indicates the probable passage 
northward and to the westward of Saugor Island and north of 
False Point, of a cyclonic storm of small extent and intensity, of 
the kind which usually forms in the rainy season. As the wind 
at the mouth of the Hooghly will probably veer from north-east 
through east to south-east, &c., and as consequently there will be 
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a heavy swell and strong westerly set in the channel at the Sand- 
heads, it is advisable that only fast steam-vessels in light trim 
should put to sea, if the weather appearances and state of the sea, 
&c., admit of it. 

A ball below a drum indicates the approach towards Saugor Road 
of a cyclonic vortex of small extent, of the kind which forms during 
the rainy season. It is advisable that no vessel other than fast 
steam-vessels in light trim should put to sea until the wind, direc- 
tion and force, state of weather and sea, and rise of the barometer, 
indicate that the storm has either broken up or passed inland. 
Cyclonic storms of small extent sometimes blow fiercely and 
raise a high sea near their centres. 

8. The following storm warning signals will be hoisted during 
the prevalence of cyclonic storms in the Bay of Bengal at the 
signalling stations on the .Hooghly previously mentioned, viz., 
Saugor Island, Mud Point, and Diamond Harbour, between sunset 
and sunrise :— 

Three Lights exhibited on the flagstaff at equal distances 
indicate the existence of a cyclonic storm in the north of the 
Bay. 

Two liyhts, placed vertically, indicate the early approach of a 
cyclonic stcrm to the Bengal Coast. 

4. Signals for the port of Calcutta.—Storm signals will be only 
used within the limits of the port of Calcutta to give notice to the 
shipping and general public of the early approach of a severe 
cyclone with its attendant storm-wave. The following are the 
storm signals which will be used within the limits of the port. They 
will be hoisted on the flagstaff upon the Port Commissioners’ 
Office, on the yardarm of the flagstaff near the Government 
dockyard, Kidderpore, and on the flagstaff at Seebpore, on the 
receipt of instructions from the Meteorological Office :— 

A Ball indicates that a severe cyclone, of which the centre is 
in the neighbourhood of Saugor Island, is advancing towards the 
mouth of the Hooghly, and will probably advance towards 
Calcutta. 

A Drum indicates that a severe cyclone, with its attendant 
storm-wave is approaching Calcutta. 
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Three lights, placed vertically, indicate that a severe cyclone, of 
which the centre is in the neighbourhood of Saugor Island, is 
advancing towards the mouth of the Hooghly, and will probably 
advance towards Calcutta. 

Tico lights, placed vertically, indicate the early approach of a 
severe cyclonic storm and its attendant storm-wave to the port of 
Calcutta. 


REPORT ON THE GALES EXPERIENCED IN THE OCEAN 
DISTRICT ADJACENT TO THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 


By Caprain H. Toynser, F.R.A.S. 





=< HIS work is the completion of the discussion of the 
‘, material which has been collected for the above dis- 
trict in the Meteorological Office since its establish- 
ment. The chief results of the discussion of the 





observations were noticed in the Nautical Magazine for October. 
The work to which we would now especially refer deals solely with 
the gales which have been experienced ; the manner in which the 
discussion has been carried out is new and very different from the 
methods which have hitherto been adopted in the discussion of 
marine meteorology. The system of observation over the ocean by 
means of ships passing to and fro on the ordinary routes of com- 
merce necessitates the introduction of methods in the discussion of 
sea observations which are quite foreign to the discussion of land 
observations, the continuity and fixity of position of the land obser- 
vations rendering the methods of dealing far more simple and the 
results to be obtained far more certain and satisfactory than is 
possible with sea observations. 

In the Wind Charts recently published by the Meteorological 
Ofice the relative frequency of gales was shown by shading the 
lps of the wind-roses; the result thus exhibited gives merely tho 
proportion of the winds which were gales to those of all winds 
Which blew for the geographical district for which the wind-rose is 
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drawn, and does not give any idea of the style of gale from which 
such forces resulted or the duration of the various gales experienced ; 
al] the individual entries of gale force are parts of wind-systems 
which are related to areas of low barometric pressure, generally 
moving in an easterly direction at the rate of from 20 to 80 miles 
an hour. Any one of these moving areas may produce entries of 
gale force in the wind-rose of each region through which it passes ; 
but in the discussion now being considered, the whole gale belonging 
to an area of low barometer has been kept entire and unbroken so 
far as the observations of a single ship experiencing such a gale 
will allow, and further the winds preceding the gale, from the time 
of the first commencement of a falling barometer as well as the 
winds following the gale till the barometer has regained a maximum 
height, have been discussed with the gale as forming parts of the 
wind-systems to which the gales belong. 

The space at our disposal will only permit of the briefest digest, 
but we will endeavour to give a very general sketch of the 
results obtained, keeping as far as possible to the words of the 
author. 

The gales experienced by ships bound to the eastward and those 
experienced by ships bound to the westward are separately dis- 
cussed. In passing through the district, outward-bound ships 
generally steer to the eastward in about 40° S., or further south, 
though in the winter months they frequently take a more northerly 
route. Homeward-bound ships keep near the land and seldom go 
to the southward of the parallel of 87° S. 

The directions under which the gales have been classed are— 

I. NoRTH-WESTERLY, or those which commence from north or 
north-west, even though several of them veer to west or south- 
west. 

These are the ordinary gales of the south temperate zone, and 
correspond to the south-westerly gales veering to west or north- 
west of the northern hemisphere. 

I. SouTH-WEsTERLY, or those which commence and continue to 
blow from the south-westward. 

These gales sometimes commence from west and veer to the 
south-westward. 
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Ill. NorTH-EASTERLY, or those which commence and continue to 
blow from the north-eastward. 

A north-easterly gale is frequently followed by a sudden shift to 
a south-westerly gale; such instances have been classed with the 
“Exceptional Gales.” 

IV. SourH-EaSTERLY, or those which commence and continue to 
blow from the south-eastward. 

These gales are divided into two classes, viz.,— 

(a.) Those which are preceded by northerly to north-westerly 
winds and a falling barometer, the wind generally changing 
to the south-eastward at the time of lowest barometric 
pressure ; 

(}.) Those which are preceded by south-easterly winds. These 
have been subdivided into “fine weather" and ‘‘ bad 
weather ”’ gales. 

V. Exceptiona, or those which cannot be classed under any of 
the above headings. They have been grouped according to their 
resemblance to certain types, but are dealt with individually. 

If a straight line be drawn along the coast-line of the south- 
eastern part of Africa and produced to the south-westward, it shows 
the position in which most of the heavy gales are met with. The 
Current and Sea-temperature Charts just published, show that this 
lne follows the course of the Agulhas current, by which a large 
body of warm water from the Indian Ocean is brought into close 
contact with cold water lying on the Agulhas Bank, and with other 
cold water to the southward of it, causing a difference of from 15° 
to 20° in the temperature of neighbouring waters, and a corres- 
ponding difference in the temperature of the air. It is, therefore, 
certain that there must be much condensation of vapour in this 
region, and it is reasonable to suppose that the frequency and force 
of the gales is partly due to this cause. 

The contour of the land also affects the direction of the gales, 
for north-westerly and south-easterly gales prevail near the S.W. 
coast of Africa, whilst north-easterly and south-westerly gales are 
most frequent near its S.E. coast. Again, the wind 1s generally 
more directly from east or west immediately to the southward of 
Africa than it is to the eastward or westward of that position. 
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The FoLLowING TABLE GIVES THE PERCENTAGES OF GALES FOR 


MONTH. 





January 
February 
March - 
April 
May 
June 
Jualy 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


January 
February 
March 


EACH MONTH :— 


a A 


Percent- 

stent Percentage of Gales from 
Nomuer the various Directions. 
of Days Number | Number 


spent in of Gale- | of Gales 





















District ead reraias 
by Ships | 8¥stems | and the | i. 
ome mene of Days N.W. | 8.W. | N.E. | S.E. itree 
ie 1.) | (i) | (IL) | Iva | 
District | ee b ‘ ’ 
Outward Passage. 
lo | “lo | “lo | “lo | “lo | “lo 
-| 442 33 7 21 3 6 30 
- | 484 24 6 569; 29; — 4 8 
- | 404 42 10 41) 31 2{ 12 14 
- | 486 33 7 40; 21 3 9| 27 
-| 516 61 12 51; 20); 10 8 16 
- | 447 67 15 47 | 27 4 4; 18 
- | 621 73 12 41 | 26 1 ll | 221 
- | 785 100 13 47; 15| 10; 14] 14 
- | 705 82 12 29 | 33 9/ 10; 19 
-| 517 49 9 33, 35 6 8 | 18 
- | 700 75 11 27 | 55 4 1; 13 
-| 642 48 8 44| 40 6 2 8 
Mean forthe Year| 558 | 57 | 102 | 42| 29} 6| 7| 17 
Homeward Passaye. 
te | a) Sho fet le) es 
- | 407 55 8 16 | 40 7 9; 28 
-| 812 45 6 11 | 29 | 20] 88 7 
- | 697 30 5 27, 88| 10] 17); 18 
-| 617 40 6 20; 43] 15 7) 16 


April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


803 88 ll 41 | 27 5 8; 19 
990 131 13 43 | 82 8 3 | 14 
934 106 1l 45 | 382 


7 4 

-| 613 88 14 88 | 32 6; 16 8 
-| 485 73 15 25 | 385) 12] 10! 18 
- | 468 44, 9 80 | 36 2 9; 23 
- | 524 44, 8 23 | 41 2); 23); 11 
- | 899 53 9 9| 658 8; 15; 15 








Mean for the Year | 679 66 9-6 27 | 386 8 13 16 


The work also contains many important details in the ‘‘ Remarks 
on the Gales of each Month,’’ with respect to the manner in which 
the gales are distributed over the district, and the duration of the 
different classes of gales, besides other points of considerable 


interest. 
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Diagrams are given for January and July as typical of summer 
and winter months, showing the actual chanves of wind and 
barometer in each class of gale, as well as the averave for each class; 
such diagrams will probably prove of considerable value, and form 
a matter of study for navigators rounding the Cape. A plate is 
given for each month showing graphically the position and direction 
of every gale experienced. 

The following gives a few practical results respecting each class 
of gale. 

N.W. GALES. (I.) 

About a third of the gales met with in the district belong to this 
class; an average of 42 per cent. being experienced on the outward, 
and 27 per cent. on the homeward passage. 

The N.W. gales met with on the outward passage are pretty 
uniformly distributed in longitude, whilst those met with on the 
homeward route are chiefly confined to the western half of the 
district. 

N.W. gales generally commence with a falling barometer, and on 
the outward passage their extreme force generally occurs before the 
lowest reading is recorded. Sometimes the extreme force does not 
eome until the wind has veered well to the westward, or even to 
the southward of west, and the barometer has begun to rise; this 
uecurs more especially on the homeward route. 

These gales are generally related to areas of low barometric 
pressure which move at a speed of from 20 to 80 miles an hour on 
an easterly track, and the prevalence of westerly winds throughout 
the district proves that the parts of these travelling areas of low 
barometric pressure where the pressure is luwest generally pass to 
the southward of 50° S. 

It would, therefore, be wrong to treat a N.W. gale of this kind as 
though it were similar to the N.W. wind of a tropical cyclone ; for 
instanee, it would be useless to run to the southward in the hope of 
changing the direction of such a N.W. gale to north and N.E., or to 
make any similar manceuvre. 

Even supposing that these areas of low barometric pressure cor- 
responded in size and shape to tropical cyclones, the speed at which 
they move to the eastward is so great in proportion to the speed of 
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a ship, that they would generally pass by her and produce a change 
of wind to W. or S.W. before she could effect any important change 
in the wind due to her course. ; 

It seems therefore clear that ships cannot manceuvre so as to 
escape these gales, or even so as to get into an important change of 
wind; the whole attention of the seaman must therefore be turned 
towards making the best use of them. 

A ship bound to the eastward may carry on before them, and the 
faster she goes the longer she is likely to keep under their influence. 
They are, in fact, to an outward-bounder, the ‘‘ brave westerly 
winds '’ spoken of by Maury. The chief precaution needed lies in 
being prepared for a rather sudden shift of wind from N.W. to W., 
or S.W., as the time of lowest barometric reading approaches. 

A ship bound to the westward must face these gales, and her best 
way of dealing with them is to go on the tack which brings her 
nearest to her port, bearing in mind that the wind is likely to veer 
to W. or 8.W. as the gale-system passes over her. If, from stress 
of weather, or other causes, it is thought necessary to ‘‘ heave-to,”’ 
the port-tack should be preferred, so that the ship may ‘come up ” 
and stem the sea as the wind veers to W. and S.W. 


S.W. GALES. (II) 


About a third of the gales met with in the district belong to the 
S.W. type; there being an average of 29 per cent. met with on the 
outward, and 86 per cent. on the homeward passage. 

The S.W. gales met with on the outward passage are pretty 
uniformly distributed in longitude, though they have a tendency to 
be more frequent and violent to the southward of the Agulhas 
Bank than elsewhere. Those met with on the homeward route are 
chiefly experienced near the eastern edge of the Agulhas Bank and 
near the S.E. coast of Africa. 

The winds of the wind-systems which comprise S.W. gales, are 
similar in direction to those which comprise the N.W. gales, the 
first fall of the barometer coming with a northerly wind, veering 
to N.W.; the chief difference between the two classes being that 
with S.W. gale-systems the N.W. wind does not attain the force 
of a gale. 
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S.W. giles generally set in with a rising barometer, and very 

frequently during or immediately after heavy rain. 

There is no special manceuvre required in dealing with S.W. 
cales, exeepting that in case it should be found necessary to ‘‘ heave- 
to,” the port-tack should be chosen, as the wind generally veers a 
few points to the southward during the gales, so that a ship on the 
port-tack would ‘* come up”’ and stem the sea. 


N.E. GALES. (III) 


These gales fourm about 64 per cent. of all gales met with. They 
are more frequent on the homeward than on the outward route. 

N.E. wales are generally experienced in the eastern half of the 
district. Those met with on the homeward route are nearly always 
experienced near the S.E. coast of Africa. 

N.E. gales are generally short and of slight force, they set in soon 
after the barometer has commenced falling, and frequently lose the 
force of a gale before the lowest barometer occurs. They are gener- 
ally followed by southerly or south-westerly winds, which set in 
as the barometer begins to rise. 

The chief danger in connection with N.E. gales lies in the fact 
of their being generally followed by north-westerly, south-westerly 
to southerly, or even south-easterly winds, and that in many cases 
these winds attain the force of a heavy gale. Sometimes the second 
gale sets in with a sudden change of wind. On the homeward 
route the change from N.E. to S.W. frequently occurs in about 
30° E. Hence great precaution is needed im watching the baro- 
meter, weather, sea, &c., during a N.E. yale, more especially when 
it is met with near the S.E. coast of Africa. 


§.E. GALES. (1V.) 

S.E. gules form about 10 per cent. of all gales met with. They 
are most abundant on the homeward passage. 

The S.E. gales met with on the outward passage are generally 
experienced in the eastern half of the district. Whilst those met 
with on the homeward passage seem to depend on their character 
for their position. For instance, the fine weather south-easterly 
gales which are preceded by southerly winds are generally met with 
hear Cape of Good Hope, whilst S.E. gales preceded by northerly 
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winds changing to S.E. about the time of lowest barometric pressure 
are generally met with in the eastern half of the district. The 
wind-systems of 8.E. gales preceded by northerly or westerly winds, 
have wind-changes corresponding to those which occur when an 
area of low barometric pressure passes over a given position on a 
north-easterly track. If it is found requisite to heave-to in such a 
gale, the port-tack should be preferred, as the ship would be in the 
left-hand half of the gale-system, and would ‘‘ come up’’ and stem 
the sea as the wind veered. 

The wind changes met with in the bad-weather S.E. gales pre- 
ceded by south-easterly winds form part of the right-hand half of 
a gale-system moving to the south-eastward, and the starboard-tack 
should be preferred when it is found requisite to heave-to. 

Fine-weather S.E. gales preceded by 8.E. winds are easily dealt 
with, though they often blow with heavy gusts from Table Mountain 
into Table Bay, and make it very difficult for a sailing ship to reach 
the anchorage. 

EXCEPTIONAL GALES. (V.) 

About 16} per cent. of all gales met with were classed as excep- 
tional, and the proportion was much the same on the outward as on 
the homeward route. They, in common with nearly all other kinds 
of gales, were much more abundant in winter than in summer. 

Exceptional gales are generally more frequent on the eastern than 
on the western side of the district especially those met with on 
the homeward route. 

In the winter they extend further to the westward and at that 
season several were met with near the Cape of Good Hope. 

The very dangerous type of Exceptional gale which changes 
quickly from N.E. to N.W. or 8.W. is frequently met with, but more 
especially near the S.E. coast of Africa. 

Horsburgh seems to refer to gales of this type in the following 
remark quoted from p. 89 of the 8th edition of his Directory : 

‘‘ When the wind at S.E. or E.S.E. shifted to N.E. the Dutch 
commanders were directed by their Company to take in the main- 
sail. If lightning appeared in the N.W. quarter they were to 
‘wear’ and shorten sail; for, in the first case, they expected a 
hard gale at N.W., and if lightning was seen in that direction they 
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thought the gale would commence in the sudden shift or whirlwind 
which might be fatal if they were taken aback.”’ 

It is not possible to manceuvre so as to avoid encountering the 
Exceptional gales which shift suddenly from one quarter to another, 
go that when lightning and other weather signs, or the direction of 
a swell, indicate such a change, the chief precaution lies in following 
the above instruction by reducing sail especially on the mizen and 
mainmasts. 

The gales which only shift from N.E. to N.W. and in which the 
barometer begins to rise as the wind goes to N.W. seem to be related 
to the eastern and north-eastern quarters of cyclonic wind-systems 
which are moving along a south-easterly track. In such a position 
a ship would be in the left-hand half of the gale-system and if 
compelled to heave-to should do so on the port-tack. 

In those gales which shift quickly from N.E. to S.W. the wind 
generally veers through N., N.W., and W., so that in their case 
also the port-tack should be preferred if it is thought requisite to 
heave-to. 
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Moulmein during spring tides should not, unless it be 
of imperative necessity, start before last quarter 
flood, then steer for Button Island course E. 
by S. southerly (magnetic), when Double Island will be sighted ahead. 

Leaving the Rangoon pilot station at the same state of tide (i.c., 
last quarter flood springs), during the freshets a vessel should steer E. 
by 8. to make Double Island, which will be sighted bearing about east. 

If from force of circumstances a steamer has to leave the 
Rangoon pilot station on the first ofa spring flood tide, the commander 
should steer $F, for the first three hours, then 8.E. by E. for one 
hour, and E.$.K, the last hour of the flood. At high water steer 
esat, when Double Island will be sighted ahead, or the high table 
land to the southward of Ambherst, which would be plainly visible 
12 miles off on a clear day. It would not be advisable to attempt 
c 2 
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to cross the head of the Gulf of Martaban on the first of a spring 
tide unless the steamer can average a speed of not less than 10 
knots an hour. 

Attention is called to Indian Survey Hydrographic Notice 
No. 6, Bay of Bengal—British Burma—Gulf of Martaban. The 
last paragraph at page 8 states :— 

‘‘ Bound from Rangoon to Moulmein, great care must be taken 
in shaping a course to allow for the state and time of tide during 
the passage, or the vessel may, especially in foggy weather, be 
placed in a dangcrous position. At this time great attention should 
be paid to the lead, and the vessel should not shoal to less than 5} 
or 6 fathoms at low water. Having run nearly the distance, 
should the weather be thick and land not discernible, it would be 
prudent to anchor immediately if there is the slightest indication of 
deepening the water to over 7 fathoms (low water), as the deepest 
water (9 to 11 fathoms) is close to the sands.” 

The gut of deep water here spoken of is very narrow (see page 8 
of same notice, Beeloogyoon Sands). ‘The larger of the above-men- 
tioned banks is 44 miles long by 23 miles wide, its seaface lying in 
line with the coast nearly north and south, right across the 
mouth of the river; it is steep-to on this side (west), there being 
from 7+ to 9 fathoms at low water at from 7 to 5 cables from 
the sand. Further seaward the water shoals to 6} fathoms, leaving 
a deep channel close to the edge of the sands, apparently caused by 
the main tidal stream of the Sittang River taking this direction and 
preserving the steep seaface of the sand.” 

It was in this gut of decp water the British India Steam Naviga- 
tion Company’s steamer Sucotra had her soundings of 11 to 18 
fathoms high water when crossing over from the Rangoon pilot- 
station to Moulmien. Unfortunately the commander was apparently 
not aware of this fact, or he would immediately have hauled his 
vessel out to sea instead of keeping his course to the eastward, 
which conduct proved fatal to the Sucotra, and she was wrecked on 
the Beeloogyoon Sands. 

The foot-note at page 7, same Hydrographic Notice, refers to 
vessels making for Moulmien from southward. 

Rangoon, Sept. 1, 1882. FRED. WarDEN, Port Officer. 
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REMARK that one of your correspondents, in con- 
cluding his letter on the ‘‘ heaving-to of screw- 
steamers’ makes the following statement :—‘‘ The 
velocity of the great waves of the Atlantic is 
acknowledged to average about nine knots, hence the most 
dancerous speed when running is that rate, which small-powered 
steamers can seldom exceed, even with the aid of canvas when 
practicable.” Who are the authorities who have thus given 
us new data on one of the most interesting and, to sea- 
men, one of the most important subjects of the day? Scoresby 
gives the wave travel at 32 miles per hour, and other observers have 
come to somewhat similar conclusions. In Atlantic gales I have 
frequently measured the speed and found it 25 miles per hour, plus 
the rate at which the ship was steaming through the water when 
nearly or quite head to wind (say four knots per hour). It is the 
enormous speed of waves which causes them to be dangerous, and 
if it were possible to reduce it to nine miles per hour the crushing 
momentum with which they now sweep over the stern or deck 
would be proportionately reduced, and many a ship posted as 
missing might still be afloat. I recommend your correspondent, on 
the first favourable occasion, when his ship is running before the 
sea, to veer a cork fender or other suitable float astern, mark the 
time when it rises on the wave crest, and also when the crest reaches 
the stern. With this measurement, and the rate of sailing, the 
problem is easily solved. The majority of seamen have doubtless 
noticed that the greatest mischief is generally accomplished when 
the wind commences to lull,—when the sea falls with a dull, heavy 
thud in lieu of the sharp, crisp shock it previously conveyed to the 
ear. At night these thuds sound ominously as the white crests roll 
over and fill the hollows with flecks of foam. The explanation of 
this phenomenon is simple. The strength of the wind propels the 
mass of wave forward in a horizontal direction with a certain” 
force and velocity until it breaks, and when this occurs it still 
maintains its onward course in broken water and spoondrift. Reduce 
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the force of the wind, and gravity immediately seizes what under 
other circumstances would be borne over a large area. It is pro- 
bable that an examination of the log-books of ships on board of 
which damage has been sustained during extraordinary gales, would 
confirm the correctness of this assumption. The danger is not 
unfrequently aggravated by the attempts of zealous officers to keep 
their ship on her course before the subsiding of the sea warrants 
such & proceeding. 

We have still much to learn about waves. At the present time 
the data of Dr. Scoresby is accepted by sarants, notwithstanding the 
fact that commanders of Atlantic steamships frequently meet them 
of a length more than double the amount given by the learned 
doctor. Although his heights are believed by seamen to be equally 
erroneous it must be admitted that the problem presents many 
difficulties ; for, if trigonometry be used, a single degree of error in 
the direction of the base line will greatly mterfere with the correct- 
ness of the results. Anyone who has attempted to solve this 
problem during high and dangerous storms will acknowledge that 
many difficulties will crop up to perplex his observations. In a 
former number of the Nautical Magazine I stated that on one 
occasion the result of my calculations gave the height of the waves 
70 feet from crest to trough. Of course, the figures excited an 
immense deal of criticism, especially from those who regulate such 
affairs from their closets. If one commits an error in essaying to 
clear up such problems, it is certainly satisfactory to do it in good 
company, and quite recently, on turning over a series of letters from 
the late Admiral FitzRoy, I find the following remarks on the 
subject :—‘‘ You inform me that during a recent gale off the Western 
Islands, you ascertained that the height of the waves was 40 feet. 
I can assure you that on one occasion I made them 70 feet.” 
At the time of writing my article, the fact of my having this letter 
in my possession escaped my memory. It is singular that the 
observations of Dr. Scoresby in one locality, and those of Admiral 
FitzRoy in another, should not coincide. Future observers must 
decide who is right. On the question of height there cannot be a 
doubt, for a ship nearly 500 feet in length furnishes unimpeachable 
data for this part of the work. It is the boast of science that the 
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dredge and the plummet have enabled it to map the bed of the ocean 
as Clearly as the surveyor can the face of the country. Interesting as 
this unquestionably is to the naturalist, it is of little practical use to 
seamen, beyond the regular line of soundings; but anything that 
bears on the condition of the surface is practically useful to all, who, 
like myself, have spent the best years of a life in traversing it. 
Possibly, when the next scientific expedition sets forth from these 
shores, instructions will be given to pay particular attention to this 
much-neglected branch of practical usefulness. To many, the 
height of the waves is as much a subject of interest as the height of 
the land. If found, why should it not be recorded on the chart, 
for it would add another factor to those we are already familiar with. 
It is to be hoped that some of the able officers who command 
Atlantic steamships will make observations on the length and height 
of waves, for when their crests can be seen from the saloon deck 
above the fore (and according to the late lamented Captain Moodie, 
the topsail) yards of ships, nearly 500 feet in length, seamen, at any 
rate, will be under the impression that the maximum height given 
by the learned doctor is, during heavy gales surpassed, on the great 
circle route to New York. Of one thing we are certain that his 
length of wave, 600 feet, is notably in error. I state this fact, not 
only from personal observation, but from the testimony of other 
observers ; amongst them is Mr. Douglas, the talented engineer of 
the Irish Lights, who states that when building the sentinel light- 
houses off the coast of Cornwall he had occasionally measured waves 
of twelve or thirteen hundred feet in length. It may be argued that 
these waves were on soundings, a fact which I think would tend to 
shorten their range. What observer ever saw waves of such 
dimensions rolling over the bars of the most exposed parts? But 
let him, after a succession of western gales, stand on the bold 
headlands which spring abruptly from the sea on the west coast of 
Ireland, and mark, if a ship happens to be in the offing, how many 
waves there are between her and the shore. Their small number 
will astonish him, as it did myself some years since, when running 
for Galway in an equinoctial ; it appeared to me that not more than 
three or four formed on the mile of water which lay between the 
ship and the shore. W. H. KIDDLE, 
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Master Attendant in 1882 :— 

» DBREAKWATER.—The breakwater has now been run out 
" to a distance of 8,361 feet from the junction line at the 
root, and all vessels coming to the port now are taken inside of it, 
where they have smooth water and complete shelter from the S.W. 
monsoon. The rubble mound, on which the superstructure is built 
and on which there is only a depth of about 20 feet of water, is 
generally 500 or 600 fect in advance of the end of the break- 
water. A buoy with black and white vertical bands marks the end of 
the mound. By April, 1888, the breakwater will be most probably 
completed to the fall length which it is intended at present to carry 
it, viz., 4,200 feet, and then there will be no danger to vessels 
beyond the pier-head. Steamers are moored in the harbour head 
and stern, at fixed moorings. Sailing-vessels are also moored head 
and stern with their own ground tackle. 

Directions.—In making a land fall, strangers to the port may 
know Colombo on making the low land of the coast, when approaching 
from the westward, by the tops of straggling fir trees on some high 
ground at Mutwal, on the north side of the harbour. These trees 
are the first objects on the coast line visible. Shortly after they 
ure made out, the high spire of All Saints’ church (about a mile to 
the southward) will be seen, and then the lighthouse (clock-tower) 
and flagstaff. In approaching from the S.W., Mount Lavinia 
House, which is a large white house built on a knoll at the seaside, 
about seven miles south of Colombo, will serve as a useful landmark. 
In clear weather the high mountains of the interior are seen a long 
way off, and, notably, Adam’s peak, a sharp conical peak rising 
from the centre of a high range of mountains to an elevation of 
7,862 feet, may be seen ata distance of 90 ta 100 miles. The 
peak is 45 miles from Colombo, bearing S. 79° KE. true. 

In approaching the harbour at night commanders of steamers 
coming from the westward should, whenever the red light on the end 
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of the breakwater is made out, bring it to bear E. by S., and then 
steer for it until the port-light on the clock-tower bears S.S.E. } E., 
when they should anchor if not intending to enter the harbour 
before daylight. In this position they would have 8 or 8} fathoms 
water with good holding-ground, and might anchor with safety 
even in the strength of the S.W. monsoon. In appronching from 
the southward they should not come under 10 fathoms water until 
the red light bears N.E. by E., which would clear the Tartar patch, 
and then proceed as in the case of coming from the westward. If 
intending to enter the harbour at night they should make the usual 
simmal for a pilot when abont three miles off the port, and when 
they get into the position given for anchoring they should heave-to 
with the vessel’s head to the N.W. in the S.W. monsoon in order 
to make it safe for the pilot-boat to go alongside on the leec-side, 
and wait till the pilot comes out, giving the vessel an occasional 
turn to windward to hold position. In the N.E. monsoon they should 
stop the vessel in the position indicated and wait for the pilot. The 
signal for a pilot will be answered from the signal station (flag-staff ), 
and the pilot-boat in proceeding to the vessel in the offing will show 
a flare-up light occasionally after passing the breakwater head. 
Vessels arriving off the port at night will not be boarded by a pilot 
before daylight unless a signal is made for one ; but for the present, 
until the breakwater is finished and space reserved in the harbour 
for vessels to bring up in, it would not be prudent for a vessel to come 
within the breakwater at night in the S.W. monsoon. In answering 
from the signal station the signal made for a pilot—should the 
plot who may be on night duty consider it unsafe to bring the 
vessel into the harbour—tiro blue lights will be burned with an 
tterral of a few minutes between each, and this would indicate that 
the vessel should anchor. 

Commanders of sailing-vessels approaching the harbour at night 
with a fair wind should act in the manner recommended for 
steamers; and in working up from the southward against a 
northerly wind, they should not when on the port-tack standing in 
thore, come under 10 fathoms water until they have the red light on 
the breakwater bearing to the eastward of N.E. by E.; when they 
get into the position already given for achoring, they should anchor, 
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as sailing-vessels will not be brought into the harbour at night 
during any season of the year. 

All vessels, except native craft, approaching the harbour in day- 
light, will be boarded by a pilot when about a mile from the break- 
water head. (Bearings magnetic. Variation, 04° E.) 


RED SEA. 





Wax HE following information (published by the Hydro- 
7 graphic Office, November, 1882), relates to the 
positions of certain shoals and reported dangers in 
the southern part of the Red Sea, and is derived 
chiefly from the surveys made by Commander P. Aldrich, H.M.S. 
Fawn, 1881-2. 

JEBEL ZukuR.—East Point.—The survey recently made of this 
island, shows that Kast Point, low and rocky, with a reef on its northern 
side, is almost steep-to on its eastern side; the water deepening 
suddenly from 5 to 16 fathoms at about 14 cables from the shore. 
Special attention is drawn to this fact, as prior to the survey it was 
reported that from East Point shoal ground extended a considerable 
distance to the eastward. 

A bank with 12 fathoms least water lies E. by S. 3 8. 1} miles 
from East Point. 

Suyut Hanise.—Ship Rock.—A dangerous sunken rock, with 
6 feet water on it, lies 8.W. by W. 14 miles from the peak of Suyul 
Hanish, and about 8 cables from the nearest part of that island. 

Three Foot Rock.—A small rock, 8 feet above water, is situated 
S.W. 2 W. 13 miles from Ship Rock. It has deep water close to. 

Caution.—The channel between Mohabbakah Islands and Suyul 
Hanish Islands has not been completely examined ; but the part 
which has been surveyed, has disclosed so many isolated rocks, that 
much caution is necessary in vessels which are compelled to make 
use of the channel. 

Parkin Rock, a small rock, 11 feet high, is found to be situated 
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with the following bearings :—Suyul Hanish Peak, W. } 8., 43 
miles ; Double Peak (sharp), N.W. by W. } W., 4 miles; Quoin 
Island Peak, North, 5} miles. This position is a quarter of a mile 
N.E. by N. from that assigned in Notice to Mariners, of 1880, published 
on the authority of H.M.S. Vulture. 

JezeL ZeBayR.—Tiro sunken rocks lie respectively off the north- 
east and south-east coasts of Jebel Zebdyir, the largest island of the 
Zebéyir group :— 

1. A rock, with a least depth of 5} fathoms over it, lies 8 cables 
from the north-east extremity of Jebel Zebéyir, with the following 
bearings: North (Barn) Hill, Jebel Zebayir, S.W. } 8.; northern 
end of sandy beach, Saba Islet, W. 3 N. 

2. A rock, with a least depth of 4 fathoms over it, lies 1,%,ths 
miles from the south-east coast of Jebel Zebayir, with the following 
bearings : sonth extreme of Centre Peak Island, W. by S. } 8.; 
South Hill, Jebel Zebayir, W. by N. } N. 

South-eastward of Jebel Zebayir and Centre Peak Islands, the 
soundings are very irregular for a distance of 8 miles. 

Jess, Tem (Reported Shoal Ground Westward of ).—Information 
has recently been received from Mr. Alfred Holt, steamship owner 
of Liverpool, that there is ‘‘ reason to believe there is a dangerous 
Teef in the Red Sea in about 15° 50’ N., 41° 20’ E., not marked on 
the chart. When seen in March last the water did not break on it.” 

Qn a document in the Hydrographic Office, bearing date 1802, 
shoal ground with a least depth of 8} fathoms has also been recorded 
bear the above-mentioned position, but which shoal ground was not 
found, though the region was sounded over, in the survey made by 
the officers of H.M. Indian Navy in the years 1880-84. This shoal 
ig situated approximately in lat. 15° 38’ N., long. 41° 28’ E., and 
from this position Jebel Teir summit bears KE. by S. 4S. distant 
20 miles. Also at 9 miles S. 3 5. from the 3} fathoms shoal, shoal 
ground of 5 fathoms is also recorded on the same document. From 
Which position Jebel Teir summit bears E. 4 N. distant 18 miles. 

As a possible connection might exist between the shoal reported 
in 1882 and those reported in the year 1802, they have been pro- 
Visionally marked upon the Admiralty charts of the Red Sea, pending 
‘2 examination of the respective localities. 
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It should be observed that the usual track pursued by steam-vessels 
passing up and down the Red.Sea lies 10 or 15 miles eastward of 
the shoals now in question, which fact may possibly account in some 
degree for no confirmatory reports of their existence having hitherto 
been received. 

Kor Nowarat.—A shoal on which 8 fathoms least water was 
found, has recently been reported by H.M.S. Arab to be situated on 
the south-east side of Gouban (Kubban) Island, in the entrance of 
Khor Nowarat. From the shoalest spot, which is on the north part 
of the shoal, about 2 cables from the island, the shoal extends in a 
S.E. direction a distance of 2 cables, is 14 cables broad, and has a 
depth of 3 to 44 fathoms. There is a channel having 8 fathoms 
water between the shoal and Gouban Island. 

Ras SHakau.—Soundings of 64 fathoms were also obtained by the 
Arab, about 2 miles north-eastward of Ras Shakal. 

Kamaran Bay.— Aral Shoal.—This shoal, recently reported, lies in 
the approach to the southern entrance of Kamaran Bay. A sounding 
of 5 fathoms was suddenly obtained by H.M.S. drab, when passing 
Kamaran Island, the next cast gave 44 fathoms, when the under- 
mentioned bearings were taken. Steering a W.S.W. course, 44 
fathoms was found for a distance of 2 cables, when the water deep- 
ened to 7, 10, and no bottom at 18 fathoms. From the shoal 
the west extreme of Kamaran Island bore N. 3} E.; Ras el 
Bayfdh, E.4.N. These bearings place Arab shoal in approxi- 
mately lat. 15° 14’ 80” N., long. 42° 29’ BE. 

Bearings, maqnetic. Variation, 44° W. 
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CHANNEL NAVIGATION AND RULE OF THE ROAD AT SEA. 
To the Editor of the “ Nawtical Magazine.” 

Sm,—It is with great interest that I have read the letter in your 
July number by ‘P. H.C.,” superscribed Channel Navigation, 
especially as a discussion on the same topic took place in our Nautical 
Magazine (Séfarts Tidende) in the year 1878. The discussion was 
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caused by a Danish translation of Mr. Gray’s first work on the Rule 
of the Road, to which was annexed a translation of some of the 
questions and answers with regard to said rule, published by the 
French Admiralty for the use of naval cadets, and in both they 
were warned most strongly avainst the reckless use of port-helm by 
steamships that were to get out of the way of other steamships. My 
own opinion at the time, as well as that of others, was that young 
othcers studying this essay, might easily be led to believe that it would 
be quite proper and good seamanship to starboard the helm to any 
other steamship's red light seen on their starboard-side, especially as it 
is sharply pointed out to the student, that a steamship may yo out of the 
way of another steamship Sy starboarding his helm, as well as by 
porting it, or by stopping and backing.* If I understand ‘‘ P. H. C.”’ 
right, he advocates that we should go back to the custom of our 
ancestors, who taught that if you had to get out of the way of a 
ship, you should always do so by passing under her stern, and I 
must say that I most heartily agree with him there. 

The reason of all this warning ayainst the use of port-helm, which 
from England found its way to most other seafaring nations, was 
partly that some collisions were caused by the use of port-helm, partly 
that there formerly existed a rule, according to which the helm under 
all circumstances was to be ported when you were to get out of the 
way. This rule was, however, to that deyree ignored by our ancestors, 
that they did not even take the trouble to advise their officers 
that such a rule existed, and I am quite sure that there are many 
now living, who at the time were quite unconscious that such 
a rule was in existence. They sailed as they did formerly, according 
to the old custom of the sea, a custom which the experience of 
centuries had brought into use, and upon which, most cisely, the 
present Rule of the Road has been based. There was certainly no 
reason to warn against the use of port-helm on account of the 
short existence of this rule; for if it existed, it has only been 
on paper, and never in practice. To quote ‘“P. H.C.,’ ‘Our 
ancestors taught and insisted in the strongest terms, that if it was 
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* To prevent misnnderstanding I make the remark that there is through- 
out the letter only reference to steamships seeing other steamship’s red 
light on their starboard side. 
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your business to keep out of the way of a ship, you must never attempt 
to cross her bows;”’ by our Rule of the Road our authorities teach and 
insist, in the strongest terms, that you can do so either by crossing 
her bows or by passing under her stern, just as you think fit. 
Which is right? I think our ancestors. 

The words port-helm and starboard-helm are to a certain extent 
slippery expressions; then, while it will be admitted on all hands 
that porting your helm to a red light means attempting to pass under 
her stern, yet, I suppose, the advocates of starboard-helm will say 
that starboarding does not mean to attempt to cross her bows. But 
what does it mean, then ?—or can anybody mark me down on paper 
the position and mutual distance of two crossing steamships, where 
it would be necessary, or in keeping with good seamanship, for the 
one that has to get out of the way, to starboard for the other ?— 
Meaning by good seamanship that no wnnecessary manceuvres are 
executed to get out of the way, and that the vessels are not in such 
close proximity that they must necessarily come under the action 
of Art. 18, which would make stopping and backing necessary, 
and, at least under the present knowledge of the influence of the 
helm when backing, make it quite immaterial, whether the helm 
was to port or to starboard. 

In a Guide Book to the Examination of 1870, there are, in 
the questions and answers with regard to the Rule of the 
Road, no less than five questions tending to caution the can- 
didate against the use of port-helm, and requesting him to 
answer that the rules do not require it, and not a single one 
to caution against the use of starboard-helm, which is certainly, in 
nearly all instances, by far the most dangerous of the two, when 
opposed to a red light. 

During my experience of ten years as master of a steamship, and 
most of the time traversing some of the most crowded waters in the 
world, between the Baltic and England, I do not know of a single 


# In the French instructions to naval cadets, I found the following :— 

Q. What do you understand by a serious error ? 

A. In case of a collision caused by port-helm, where the regulations do 
not require it, and no special circumstances made it necessary, & serious 
error has been committed. 
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instance where it has been necessary to starboard for another 
steamship, when it was my duty to get out of the way; and I do 
not know ever in clear weather to have had what is called a close 
shave, or to have felt any anxiety, simply through following another 
advice of our ancestors—‘‘ Do not change your course to get out 
of the way of another vessel, before you are sure which way she 
is heading, and when you do change your course, then give plenty 
of helm, so that she can make out what you intend to do.”’ 
On the other hand, often and often I have felt the greatest 
anxiety, and been obliged to slacken my speed to a steamship’s 
green light on my port-side, who, edging and edging away under 
starboard-helm, at last rechless/y crossed my bows at a short distance 
ahead. I know perfectly well that the authorities do not 
intend to encourage starboard-helm to cross the bows of another 
steamship, and it is not at all my intention to criticise Mr. Gray’s 
able work of 1878 on the Rule of the Road, in which there is given 
the best advice to avoid a collision according to law, but simply 
to point out, that if there ever existed a common belief that the helm 
should be ported in all instances, which I do not believe, and which 
is not proved by a few instances of collisions, then at least that 
belief does not exist now, and it is now more necessary to caution 
against the reckless use of starboard-helm. A collision under starboard- 
helm to a red light, I think, may safely be set down as caused by 
recklessness, and a collision under port-helm as caused by an 
error of judgment. 

If, however, it is admitted, which I believe it is on all hands, that 
altering your course to try to cross a vessel’s bows, is bad sea- 
manship, might not then Art. 16 in the rule be altered thus :—If 
two ships under steam are crossing so as to involve risk of collision, 
the ship which has the other on her own starboard-side, shall keep 
out of the way of the other, but always by passing under her stern. 
It would have the advantage of legally enforcing the safest way of 
Maneuvring, while, at the same time, it leaves the advocates of 
starboard-helm at liberty to use it as much as they like under 
certain circumstances. If we take for an instance the position in 
Fig. 2 in your July number, then A may either slacken speed, 
port the helm and pass under the stern of B, when B has shot far 
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enough forward, or he may starboard first to his heart’s content, 
and then execute the same manceuvre. Only A should go under | 
B’s stern, and not be permitted to attempt to cross her bows. 
Of course I understand that the vessels are not close together. 

In, as far as I remember, 1874, an admiral of the Danish Royal 
Navy proposed that there should be laid down tracks for steam- 
ships through the Kattegat and the Sound, the steamships going 
northward keeping to the Swedish side, and those going south- 
ward to the Danish side. The proposal met, with opposition, 
and was perhaps at the time premature, although I certainly 
believe that in time we will come to have clearly defined tracks 
for steamships. But admitting that it would be unfair to lay 
down compulsory tracks for steamships, would it not tend to 
the safety of navigation, if such tracks were laid down on all charts ? 
Now, compulsory tracks for steamships—the position of these 
tracks being decided by Government, and of course two tracks 
laid down for steamships going up and down channel, in all 
such channels where this would be possible—would tend more to 
keep steamships in them and sailing ships out of them, than any 
amount of warning given in periodicals and daily papers. The 
black line in the chart would, of itself, be a warning every time 
the mariner looked at it. 

Whatever may be said of the lights of sailing ships, which are 
certainly none of the best, I think those of steamships generally more 
than comply with the Board of Traderegulations. If not fifteen, [have 
at least often seen a common cargo steamer’s masthead-light eight 
miles away on a clear night; and I have seen the side-lights from 
the bridge a long time before they were visible from the deck ; I 
should say that I have seen these last four to five miles off. I have 
never had reason to complain of steamships lights. But can the present 
system of lights be said to be satisfying? Is it enough that I am able 
to tell within nine or ten points which way an approaching steamship 
is heading? Is it really impossible for human ingenuity to 
devise a system which, without being misleading or bewildering, 
would indicate the course of an approaching steamship within a 
few points? In his work of 1878, page 89, the supposition 
being that I see a light on my starboard-side, Mr. Gray says : 
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“T must generally watch the light a bit, and then act in good 
time.” This is good advice, and proves at the same time that 
before deciding what to do, it is necessary to know approximately 
what course your opponent is steermg. But how am I to come to 
a conclusion, if, as is often the case in channel naviyation, I have to 
watch five or six red lights at a time on my starboard-side? A 
single glance ought here to be sufficient, and I think this might be 
effected by an alteration, or the addition to the present system 
of another hght; but if you will permit me, I shall come back to 
this ina subsequent number. 

With your permission I will once more go back to our ancestors, 
for whom, I may add, I feel as much veneration as ‘‘ P. H. C.,’’ 
and I shall never forget the advice they have given me, or the lessons 
they have taught me. Our ancestors certainly advised the holding-on 
ship thus—‘‘ You must never insist upon your right ;’’ but it should 
be borne in mind that there was only a custom in their time, and no 
rule enforced by law; and that there existed a great many obstinate 
men who would not give way,—none more so than the colliers, 
especially if they were opposed to a foreign ship; but also if it was 
an English vessel in what they considered their waters; and I 
remember often, when beating onthe East Coastof Envland, that the 
standing order of the captain has been—‘‘ Give way to all the col- 
liers, whether you are in the right or not.’’ Under the circumstances 
I think it was the best possible advice. If, however, we take into 
consideration that our ancestors sailed without rules, and without 
coloured side-lights, and that nevertheless, proportionally, no more 
collisions took place then than now, I think we may safely give 
them credit of having been good seamen, and men with a sound 
judgment. JACOB HOLM, 

Formerly Commander, s.s. Spallund. 

P.S.—Having just received and read your August number, I beg 
to add that I certainly consider it quite right that the rule enforces 
that one of two crossing vessels shall keep its course; in fact, I 
donot well see how any rules could exist without it. I believe our 
ancestors regretted very much that, in their time, 1t was only a 
custom which, however, could not be depended on, as there was no 
such role enforced by law. 
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LYING.TO IN A GALE. 
To the Editor of the “ Nautical Magazine.” 


Sm,—When a man promulgates a new theory and publishes 
it for the perusal of the public, he surely cannot expect to adapt his 
ideas to the mind of every person who might read them, without 
allowing freedom of thought on the subject and open discussion. But 
the letter in your December number, p. 924, on the above subject, 
discusses what appeared in your July number, p. 520, and September 
number p. 691, wherein ‘‘ Lying-to’’ only is strictly adhered to with 
its attendant danger and necessary precautions, in a manner which 
might be regarded by many as contemptuous, that I crave, Sir, space 
in your valuable columns for a few remarks thereon, and will be as 
brief as the subject will admit; no more long-winded dissertations. 
Still I cannot refrain from prefacing my letter by expressing myself in 
terms of apology as being the innocent cause of your having inserted 
in your widely-read paper, what your correspondent deems 
only fit for the perusal of youngsters. Nevertheless, the writer 
has in his possession thirty-six years’ abstracts and notes, without a 
break, of his travels in every navigable part of the globe, including 
passages across the Atlantic, and in all classes of craft—those in 
which the motive power is dependant on the elements, as well as those 
in which the motive power is created mechanically. Now to the little 
craft in the Bay of Biscay ; what I asserted concerning the handling of 
that vessel is correct, even if it does astonish your correspondent. [ 
have since shown my letter to the commander of that craft, who 
corroborated all I had written; I might add that this same gentleman 
has had twenty-eight years’ experience in every class of steamer and 
tonnage, from the one I quoted up to 8,500 tons, and that his language 
was far from complimentary respecting the quarter-system. I cer- 
tainly did not state »y capacity on board; but I was there, and felt 
pleased that so able a man was not above taking me into his confidence, 
and consulting me on nautical subjects ; as to my real position, suftice 
it to say—if not the captain, I was his equal in all else ; and, while 
on this point, let me ask—was it not through what appeared in 
print, viz., the commander of a steamer consulting a passenger on 
what was best to be done for the safety of his ship, that first drew 
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from your correspondent his letter in your March number? The 
cases differ only in the men, but we cannot all be captains of large 
steamers. This is one passage, not my first or only one, by many. I 
made a similar voyage to the one quoted in another steamer, but 
with a totally different captain in every respect, and confess to a 
feeling of satisfaction that no very heavy weather was encountered, 
for I feel assured we should have come to grief,—perhaps have 
adopted the quarter-system. 

Next comes a very severe bit of satire on my memory concerning 
the Great Eastern; I have visited that ‘ Leviathan’’ more than 
once, and noticed her fittings as described by your correspondent ; 
but I never alluded to, or in any way criticised the manceuvring of 
that ship by her officers. What I endeavoured to show was, ‘ the 
great danger of a ship getting into the trough of a heavy sea, and 
that the Great Fastern was handled like a toy under the circum- 
stances.’’ No drogue ; I doubt if such were in use at that time in 
Atlantic steamers. 

I ask in all candour, if a steamer and a sailing ship are to be 
taken from Liverpool to New York, and it being equally important 
that each should arrive at the port of destination in the least possible 
time, which commander would require the greater amount of skill 
in seamanship and practical navigation? Without prejudice, I 
deeidedly say the sailing man. Then does it not seem reasonable 
that this man would be more than equal to the task of manceuvring 
a craft where he has motive power at his command, which he lacked 
in the sailer. Ido not believe the command of a steamer to be a 
ginecure—far from it—but this I do say, that from a great number 
of masters of my acquaintance that have gone from sail to steam, 
not one but has said he gave preference to the latter, as the easier 
for a seafaring life, even with all its anxieties and driving. Lastly, 
I have said it before, and now repeat it, your correspondent has never 
yet in all his writing, had a ship hore-to. It has been drive ahead 
or lie still. No mention ever made of the use of sail or helm. 
With this I conclude, still adhering to my principle, ‘ bow 
on,” and leave those people suicidally inclined to adopt their 
own course for its execution. The great pity in such cases is, 


that others suffer by the act, thereby depriving readers of the 
dD 2 
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Nautical of an account of their experience, as a warning.— Yours, 
as ever, 
18th December, 1882. B. W. 





FOG-.SIGNALS. 
(Translated from the German.) 
To the Editor of the “« Nautical Magazine.” 

Dear Sim,—I have read with great interest in your valuable 
periodical, No. 11, November, page 856, an article on ‘‘ Aberrations 
of Audibility of Fog-signals, &c.’’ I do myself the honour of giving 
you the observations made by myself last winter on the same subject, 
—for insertion in your journal, so far as they may be suitable. As 
to the range of audibility of the steam fog-horn (siren) on the Island 
of Wangeroog, it is stated that the siren can be heard under all 
circumstances in Carolinensiel, which is about four nautical miles 
distant from the island. But one hears the tones decidedly more 
distinctly if there be even only a slight breeze towards the land. 

With further reference to the subject, I have to state the following : 
On the 4th December, 1881, at five o’clock in the evening I took a 
walk outside the town during a thick fog and a completely still 
atmosphere (calm). When I had gone about three nautical miles 
from it, I heard the tower clock in the town distinctly strike five, 
which under ordinary circumstances never happens. I noted also 
that the barking of dogs and other noises from the surrounding 
villages were distinctly heard. 

So far itis doubtless indisputable that in the above instances the fog 
affected, in an exceedingly favourable way, the range of audibility. 

On the 11th January, 1882, at 1 o’clock in the afternoon, I heard 
in the town during thick fog and a still atmosphere, a light breeze 
excepted, the bells of the village of Stanfelde, distant six nautical 
miles, and this quite distinctly, a circumstance which under other 
atmospheric conditions has never been observed. With about a 
break of eight hours on the morning of the 17th of January this fog 
lasted till the 22nd, therefore full eleven days. But it was not on all 
the days that unusual sounds at great distances were noticed. It 
appears by this that the further propagation of the sound waves in fog 
is by a slight breeze very favourably affected. We may ask now 
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whether the mariner cannot, by artificial means, strengthen the 
hearing distance. At North Sunderland there has been erected 
on the pier a funnel-shaped and at the same time a moveable 
apparatus. Round the opening which is directed inland, a 
cushion (or soft pad) is laid. Now if a ship is hailed from 
this pier from the middle of the speaking tube, the person 
hailing lays his ear in front of the above-named opening and hears 
quite distinctly what is replied. The question presents itself 
whether a similar arrangement cannot be introduced on board ship. 
Mr. Ludolph, of Bremerhaven, mechanic, wrote to me on this matter 
under date 6th of February, viz., that for the reception of sounds 
livht vibrating fannels, &c., might be brought into use. Sounds that 
to our ear are hardly observable, are by such a funnel caught up, and 
by its vibration rendered audible. I believe that by holding a 
properly -constructed speaking tube to the ear one can hear sounds 
much more easily in the case of the opening of the funnel of 
the tube being tarned in the direction whence the sound comes. The 
larger the funnel and the better it vibrates, even the faintest sounds 
will be heard by it. 

My knowledge of the matter has not yet been directed towards a 
proper construction of the speaking tube for the benefit of mariners. 
I remain, with the greatest respect, your very obedient servant, 

W. DORING, 


Papenburg, Province of Hanover, Teacher of Navigation. 
23rd November, 1882. 





SPEED OF ATLANTIC WAVES. 
To the Editor of the ‘*‘ Nautical Magazine.” 

Sm,—In your December number, there is a statement in a letter 
from your correspondent, J. H. Malet, which, from its appearing in 
the pages of the Nautical, may mislead. 

He speaks of a vessel ‘‘ being pooped by the following sea, which 
Sweeps with resistless destruction its immense volume her own 
length,” and he adds, ‘“‘ this condition is obtained when velocity 
of ship and wave are at par.” He then says, ‘‘ the velocity of the 


great waves of the Atlantic is acknowledged to average about nine 
knots.” 
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I do not know where he has found this to be acknowledged. But 
unless we are to ignore the measurements made by Scoresby and 
many other scientific observers, the speed of Atlantic waves is vastly 
greater than that. Being about 19 knots for waves comparatively 
short, or 200 feet waves, 27 knots for 400 feet, and 82 knots for 
600 feet ones ; and with excessive lengths, 2,720 feet, the speed was 
28 seconds, or 72 knots per hour. 

But without the evidence of these observers, the statement, 
that when the velocities of wave and ship are at par, the wave 
sweeps with resistless destruction the whole length of the ship, is 
its own contradiction. Ifthe speed of wave and ship were the 
same, no ship could be pooped when running before it. She may, 
if unduly laden, drop below the crest amidships, if a deep-waisted 
vessel ; or if a vessel with little sheer and flush-decked, she may 
drop her ends below water, but that would be because she had not 
sufficient buoyancy, and was dangerously overladen, not from the 
resistless sweep of the wave. I an, Sir, yours obediently, 


W. P. 





MERCANTILE MARINE EXAMINATIONS. 


We have received a letter, signed ‘‘ One of the Board of Trade 
Examiners,’’ in reference to some remarks made in an article on the 
subject of Examinations, published in our December number. We 
regret to be unable to insert the letter in its present form, as it 
mixes up two questions in a confusing manner, and does not con- 
trovert the statement in our article to which exception is taken. 
We shall be quite prepared to consider, with a view to publication, 
any communication on either of the two questions, discussed on its 
own merits. —(Ep. .N../.) 
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Normalorter fir die Taifune in den Chinesischen und Japanischen 
Gewassern des Jahres, 1880. Von E. Knipping, Tokio, Japan. 
Mr. Knippine, the indefatigable investigator of storms in the 

eastern seas, in this small pamphlet gives us an account of the rise, 
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progress, and developement of the typhoons that occurred during 
the year 1880, in Chinese and Japanese waters; in addition to the 
meteorological data there is a good chart of the storm tracks. . 


Annual Report of the United States Lighthouse Board to the Secretary 
of the Treasury for the Fiscal Year ending June 80, 1882. 
Washing ton. 


Tux Report informs us that on July 1, 1882, the United States 
Lighthouse Establishment consisted of the following aids to naviga- 
ton :—Lighthonses, 728; lightships, 80; fog-signals worked by 
steam or hot air, 64: fog-bells worked by machinery, 115; 
beacon lights on the western rivers, 860; day, or unlighted 
beacons, 845; automatic whistling-buoys, 38 ; automatic bell-buoys, 
14; and other buoys, 8,877. For the care and maintenance of 
these were required,—steam tenders, 22; steam launches, 4 ; sailing 
tenders, 2; light keepers, &c., 1,769; and other employés, crews 
of vessels, &c., 686. There were 26 new lights exhibited during 
the year; and besides numerous alterations of lights, there were 
established 8 whistling-buoys and a bell-buoy. 


(1) Tide-Tables for the Indian Ports for the Year 1888. By Major 
M. W. Rogers, R.E., Officiating in Charge Tidal Operations, 
Survey of India; and E. Roberts, F.R.A.S., F.S.S., Nautical 
Almanac Office. By authority of the Secretary of State for India 
in Council. 

(2) Tide-Tables fur the Port of Hony-Kong for the Year 1888 
(besed on Tidal Observations collected by Osbert Chadwick, Esq., 
C.E.), by E. Roberts, of the Nautical Almanac Office. 


Tues Tables give the times and heights of high and low water for 
the twenty ports to which they relate. The number of Indian 
ports for which data have been collected, has been increased, and 
the value of the work thereby enhanced. The computations have 
been made by Mr. Roberts, with the aid of the India Office Tide- 
Predicting Machine; and the arrangement of the Tables is 
sufficiently simple, a great recommendation from the seaman’s 
standpoint. The Tide Predicting Machine has been used in con- 
nection with the Hong-Kong Tides as well as with those of the 
Indian ports. 
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A Tide-Talle for 1888. — By E. Roberts, F.R.A.S., F.S.S. 

London : Taylor and Francis. 

Tus Tide-Table gives the times of high water at London Bridge, 
together with constants for places between Gravesend and Teddington ; 
also the depths over the sills of the St. Katharine and Royal Victoria 
Docks, with constants for the Royal Albert, East India, Regent 
Canal and Surrey Commercial Docks. Those tides which from past 
experience, and under similar circumstances, may develop into 
overflow, are conspicuously printed in ved. A cautionary notice is 
also appended, relating to barometric indications, and the effect. of 
strong winds on tides. 
Our Lrprary Taste. 

Notices to Mariners and Hydroyraphic Notices, are more than 
usually abundant this month; and we may apprise navigators that 
those who wish to keep their charts corrected to date can find all 
they require in the pages of the Vauticul, m which the latest 
information is carefully collected to the day of going to press. The 
Meteorological Office has published the Quarterly Weather Report for 
1879, and Hourly Readings of instruments for 1881; the first 
report contains some valuable remarks on various patterns of 
thermometer screens. L[teport of the Meteorological Council to the 
Royal Soctety, for the year ending 81st of March, 1882, is a record of 
the year’s work in the Meteorological Office, which, as usual, gives 
some instructive appendices, to which we shall refer in our next 
number. fteturn of Wrecks and Casualties in Indian Waters for the 
year 1881, with notes accompanying the casualty statements, is a 
work carefully compiled under the superintendence of Commander 
A. Dundas Taylor, IN. The Rerue Maritime et Coloniale (Paris) 
for November, contains some remarks on the river Cazamanza, and 
notes on magnetism and compass compensation by Lieutenant 
Malapert. Annalen der Aydroygraphie und Maritinen Meteoroloyie, 
Heft XI. (Berlin), gives a summary of observations in the Gulf 
Stream, by Commander J. R. Bartlett, of the U.S. steamer Blake, 
during the summer of 1881, and some valuable meteorological notes 
by Dr. W. Hoppen. The latest number of Hansa, Das Schiff’, Le 
Yacht, Forest and Stream (U.8.), the New York Maritime Register, 
LD’ Avenir Militaire, and the Nautical Gazette (U.S.) are to hand. 


1888. 


TIDE TABLES FOR JANUARY, 
Also Ports of Reference for the Constants in the next Table. 
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TIDAL CONSTANTS 


For Various BRITISH, [RISH, AND EvROPEAN Ports. 
By applying the Tidal Constant of the place, 


to its sign (+ add 


— sub.), to tho time of high water on the given day at the port of reference, you 
have the time of high water at the place sought. 





ae esgeseeeeveveaneed 
yr enseteaneseneneovease 
Banff eeeeonoeen eeeoveee 
Bantry harbour ...... 
Barnstaple bridge .... 


Bayonne....... ‘tieces 
Beachy head & Rye ba 
Beaumaris .........20. 
Belfast .....ccecccoue 


Berwick eeeeeeeovesvseeeo 
Blyth seseoeeensevpeeesenve 
Bordeaux .....cccscee 
Boulogne ee eeeseeveaenesdo 

ris a 
Cadiz eee epee eee@evee ean 


re ai sie eceie 'ececaceo 


on Dellton ......002 
Cardigan bar.......... 
Carlingford bar ...... 
Chatham eeeaeeseeoeaoevas@ 
Cherbourg .......cceee 
Coleraine ......ceceee 
Coquet Road.......... 
Cordouan Tower...... 
Cowes (West) ........ 
CYINAD 4. ccccsicecctss 
Cromarty co.scccccees 
Dartmouth .......... 
Deal & Downs ........ 
Dieppe ..... Peer ree 
Donaghadee .......... 
Donegal harbour...... 
Douglas & Ramsay.... 
Dublin bar..........0. 
Dundalk .......ccccece 
Dungeness .......sc0e, 
Dunkergque.. 
Exmouth ........000. 
Falmouth eeseeGeaseeaeea 


POrrol i45sesiowe sas << 
Flamborough head.... 
Fleetwood ........205. 
Folkestone......cccccce 
POWGOY i iccciscseencnses 
Flushing......ccsceese 
Galway bay ....... ese 
Gibraltar..... Gewen eles 
Glasgow (Port)........ 
Gloucester..... Nore e 
Granville .....c.csece 
Gravesend ........ iene 


Grimsby (Great) ...... 
Guernsey (St. Peter) .. 
Hartlepool .........00 
Harwich ........sccec00 


es eeonseeeeeesen 


Holy Island harbour .. 
Honfleur . 
Inverness ......... cee 


PoRT OF 
PLACE. CONSTANT. poreRENceE. 
H. M. 

hea a FF tee pool 
Aberyst e@sceseeseos Og Vv 
Alderney.....cccsccees +2 59 Brest 

Antwe eeecoeaceaesers +5 18 Dover 

Arbroa’ seoeveereeeennes —0 43 Leith 
Arcachon ............ +0 50 Brest 


—0 18 Greenock 

—1 49 Leith 

—1 14 Queenstown 

—0 36 Weston-s.-Mare 

—0 3 Brest 

+0 8 Dover 

—0 51 Liverpool 

+2 42 Londonderry 

—1 5N. Shields 

—0 8 N. Shields 

+8 8 Brest 

+0 18 Dover 

+0 22 Devonport 

+0 19 Weston-s.-Mare 

—2 2 Brest 

—1 56 Liverpool 

+0 87 Dover 

—0O 28 Greenock 

+0 3 Weston-s.-Mare 

—4 23 Liverpool 

—0 10 Kingstown 

—0 47 London 

+4 2 Brest 

—1 87 Londonderry 

—0 238 N. Shields 

—0 10 Brest 

—0 237 Dover 

+4 41 Greenock 

an a vate ae 

+ evon 

+0 8 Dover 

+719 Brest 

+0 8 Kingstown 

+0 17 jest al 
verpoo 

+0 2 Kingstown 

—0 16 Kingstown 

—0 27 Dover 

+0 56 Dover 

+0 38 Devonport 

—0 46 Devonport 

+6 57 Brest 

—0 47 Brest 

= 6 12 Liverpool 

- verpoo 

-—0O 5 Dover 

—0 29 Devonport 

+1 42 Dover 

—0 26 Queenstown 

—1 27 Brest 

+0 10 Greenock 

+2 51 Weston-s.-Mare 

+0 26 Brest 

—0 48 London 

—0 53 Hull 

+2 50 Breat 

+0 5N. Shields 

—1 52 London 

+6 4 Brest 

+0 21 Dover 

—1 123 Liverpool 

—0 58 N. Shields 

+5 43 Brest 
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PLace. SUBJECT. 


ExcLauD—River Thames— Knob Channel | Experimental buoy. 


vs East Coast—Spurn Point Intended alteration of high light, 
9 West Coast—Mersey River ight rees in connection with the 
unnel. 
9 * River Dee En- - Proposed alteration in buoyage. 
trance | 
» ” River Dee — . Buoy altered in position. 
Hoyle Spit ! 
IntsH CHANNEL — Isle of Man Pens? | Lights on landing pier, 
ay | 
ScoTLaND—East Coast—Fraserburgh Light on breakwater. 
n Orkney — Eda Sound — Bow ' Buoy not to be replaced. 





Ske 
» West Coast — Dhuheartach Alteration in character of red sector. 


Norra Szsa—East Schelde River | New light at Strijenham, gas buoy 
in Goerce gat. 











a Hook of Holland (Entrance) New gas buoy. 
* Elbe River—Outer Br | Particulars of light, &. 
esse 
Norwar—South Coast—Lillesand " New harbour lights. 
n West Coast—Flado Islet | New light. 
Swrpzs—West CORE eeea ey nee: | Particulars of fog-signals. 
an gen 
Battic—Sweden—Oland Island New fog-signal. 
" 9 Gottland — age are Alteration in fog-signal. 
oint 
” n Landsort Islet Alteration in fog-signal. 
" " Storon Island--Sven- | Alteration in fog-signal. 
ska Hogarne Islet 
” Gulf of Bovyaie Sweden 7 New leading light. 
olfér Islet 
Py Hy BidrnIsletand | Alteration in fog-signals. 
Holmé ot 
sle 
” Pa Sweden—Gase: New light. 
Sten Islet 
” os Sweden-Luleo | New light. 
Approach 
a aaa 
sle 
SPam—North Coast—Sumaya Light re-exhibited. 
MepIrEanaweax—Italy — West, iy i | Buoy marking mole in progress. 
0 nzo | 
n aoreee ONS of rests | Particulars of leading light. 
—Porer Roe 
” ‘< Ba leaned New harbour light. 
—Port Pucisce 
” “ a eee | New harbour light. 
—S8t. Giov 
» is Port Coetiae Light altered in position, 
an 0) 
” m= Port Budua— | Provisional light. 
St. Ni co" o | 
slet | 
» Ionian Sea — Pao Shoal off Cape Dukato not found. 
aura 
vp Ionian Islands—Corfu— , Position of light. 


Lefchimo 


B 
j “MOR By, Kerth Strait—Cape Takli | Buoy marking Niger rock. 
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Montuyy Agstract or Nautica, Notices—Continued. 





No. PLACE. SUBJECT, 
84 | Inp1a—South Coast—Cadiapatam (Mut- | Light increased in power. 
tum) Point 
35 5 ” Crocodile Rock Position of rock. 
86 | Caina—E. Coast—Amoy Inner Harbour | Discovery of sunken rocks. 
87 . a Hu-i-tau Bay—Dodd | New light. 
Island 
88 ” ; Min River Approach— | Discovery of sunken rocks. 
Woya Channel 
89 | AuSTRALIA—NorthCoast—Clarence Strait | Buoys marking passage between. 
—Vernon Islands 
40 ” South Coast—Moyne River | Harbour light on 8. dike. 
Entrance 
41 | SoutH AtsTRALIA—Spencer a at Buoy on Eclipse Rock. 
ctoria 
42 ‘s ” » Port Pirie Creek | New leading lights. 
é 
48 a i Rivoli Bay—Beachport | Signals not to come to jetty. 
44 ” ” Cape Bank s—Car- | New light. 


penter’s Rock 
45 | Sourn AMERICA—Brazil—Rio de Janeiro | New light and alterations. 
Harbour 
46 “i Fe » N.E. Coast ee Shoal at mouth. 
iver 
47 | UNITED States— Rhode Gaaecnie Alteration of fog-signal. 
oc 
48 | Canapa—Bay of Fundy—East Coast— | Automatic signal buoy. 
Lurcher Shoal 
49 Ps Nova Scotia— South Coast— | Automatic signal buoy. 
Seal Island—Blonde 
Rock 
50 “i »  Chedabucto Bay— | New light. 
Crow Harbour — 
Rook Island 
51 | NonrH ATLANTIC—NovaScotia—S.E.Const] Re-exhibition of light at West end. 
—Sable Island 
62 | GuLF oF St. Lawrence —Cape Breton | New bell buoy. 
Island—Fourché Head 





NAUTICAL NOTICES. 


All Bearings Magnetic, unless otherwise stated. 


1.—Encianp.—Rirer Thames.—Knob Channel.—Experimental 
Bwoy.—A new type of buoy of elongated or spar shape painted in 
diagonal stripes, and surmounted with letter B, has been placed on 
the eastern side of the Knob channel for the purpose of comparison, 
as regards utihty, with the buoys now used. The buoy is in line 
between the North Knob and Knob buoys, distant 5 cables from the 
former, and 8 cables from the latter. The Trinity House will be 
glad to receive reports from masters and pilots of passing vessels 
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as to any advantages or otherwise which it may possess (especially 
as to visibility, either by day or by night), when compared with 
the buoys already in use. 

2.—ExGLanD.— feast Coust.—Humber Ltiver Ientrance.-—Sporn 
Point High Liyht.—Intended Alteration in Character.—It is intended 
early in the year 1883, to make the following alteration in the 
character of the high light exhibited at Spurn point, northern side 
of Hamber river entrance; the light will be made occulting, with 
one occultation of three seconds’ duration erery half-minute. The low 
light will remain a fixed white light as heretofore. Further notice 
will be given. 

3.—Encianp.— Ii’est Coust.— Mersey Itiver.—Light-vessel in con- 
nection with Mersey Tunnel.—The Mersey Railway Company have 
moored a vessel in the river, to be employed in making borings at 
several stations along the line of their intended tunnel between the 
Manchester basin, Liverpool, and Woodside landing-stave, Birken- 
head ; and have signified their intention to exhibit therefrom, three 
rel lights, placed vertically, as prescribed by Article 5, of the 
“ Rules for Preventing Collisions at Sea.’’ 

Note.—The boriny vessel is intended to be moored head and stern 
at the several stations successively, and, as she cannot therefore, 
swing with the tide, mariners navigating or anchoring in her vicinity 
are cautioned accordingly. 

4.—ExGuanp.— West Coast.—Duoyage of the Intrance of River 
ve,—It is intended at an early date to substitute a large 18-foot 
conical for the present West Hoyle buoy, and to move it 1,%,ths 
mile W.N.W. 2 W. from its present position, where it will scrve as 
a fairway buoy for Chester bar, and mark the spit of the West 
Hoyle sand. Also, to place a buoy of a more distinctive character 
at Chester bar. Further notice will be issued. 

5.—Encianp.— West Coast.— Buoyaye of the River Dee.—The 
Hoyle Spit buoy has been moved four-tenths (;',) of a mile N.W. 
by W. from its former position, and now lies in 24 fathoms at low 
water spring tides, with the following marks and compass bearings, 
viz. :—Brynilystin house on the summit of a hill open west of 
Talacre mansion, §.S.E. 4 E.; Grange beacon in line with Helbre 
Eye beacon, E.S.E.; Earwig buoy, 8. by E.(distant 1,%,ths mile) ; 
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8.W. Hoyle buoy, N. by E. Nly. (distant ,ths of a mile); 
Middle Patch buoy, N.W. 3 N. (distant 1,8,ths mile.) 

6.—Inisn CuanneL.—Isle of Man.— N.FE. Coast. — Ramsey 
Bay. — Lights on Landing Pier. — Two lights are now exhi- 
bited from the extremity of a low water landing pier, in course 
of construction, Ramsey bay; they are fired red lights, placed 
vertically. Similar lights ‘will be exhibited when the pier is com- 
pleted. The pier, constructed of iron, is situated about 600 yards 
southward of Ramsey harbour entrance; on completion (probably 
during the summer of the year 1883), its entire length will be 720 
yards, and it will terminate in 12 feet at low water ordinary spring 
tides. 

Note.—During the progress of the works, vessels should pass the 
line of direction of the pier, at the distance of at least one cable 
eastward of the lights, to avoid the submerged piles seaward of 
them. 

7.—Scottanp.— East Coast.—F raserlurgh.—Light on Break- 
water.—Exhibited from the lighthouse at the seaward end of the 
breakwater, near the entrance to Fraserburgh harbour, it is a 
fixed green light, visible seaward between the bearings of N. 4 E. 
and 8. 4 W., and should be seen from a distance of about 
five miles. 

8.—ScotLanp.—Orkney.— Sound of Eda.— Bow Skerry Buoy.— 
With reference to Notice in 1882, intimating that the Bow Skerry 
buoy, Sound of Eda, Orkney, had disappeared, it has now been 
decided to discontinue this buoy. 

9.—Scortanp.— West Coast.—Argyleshire-—Dhuheartach Rock 
Lighthouse.— Alteration of Character of Present Red Sector—The red 
arc of Dhuheartach light, which extends between the bearings of 
about S. by W.4 W. through west to W. 4 N., will on and after the 
10th of January, 1888, be changed to a white occulting light, the 
periods of light being about thirty seconds and ten seconds alternately, 
separated from each other by intervals of darkness of about ten 
seconds, In all other directions the light will remain fixed white as 
at present. | 

10.—Nortu Sea.—Fast Schelde River. —(1.) Light at Stryenham. 
—Exhibited on the southern sea wall of the Steeland Polder, north 
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bank of East Schelde river ; it is a fixed white light. The structure, 
consisting of a wooden watch-house with lamp-post, is situated 66 
yards eastward of the sluice, and westward of Strijenham (Niew 
Stnjen) bight. Position, lat. 51° 31’ 20” N., long. 4° 8’ 85” E. 
(2.) Buoy Lighted by Gas in Groeree Gat.—A buoy lighted by gas 
has been temporarily placed for experiment in the channel of Goeree 
gat; itis a sired white light. The buoy is moored about one cable 
E.N.E. from Bokke gat outer light-vessel, in 19 feet water. 
Position, lat. 51° 52’ 5” N., long. 8° 57’ 40” E. Variation, 16° W. 
11.—Norta Sea.—Hook of Holland—DBuoy Lighted by Gas at 
Ertrance.—With reference to Notice in 1882 on placing experi- 
mentally a buoy (small size) lighted by gas, at the entrance to the 
Hook of Holland canal—the above-mentioned buoy, also the black 
outer buoy A of the West gat have been withdrawn ; and in place 
thereof there is now moored a buoy (Pintsch system, large size) 
lighted by gas. The light is a white light, elevated 12 feet above the 
sea, and visible from a distance of about 6 miles. The buoy, of 
iron, surmounted with staff and lantern, painted black, and marked 
Waterweq A., Rotterdam, in white letters, is moored in 21 feet at 
ordinary low water. Position, lat. 51° 59’ 5” N., long. 4° 4’ 15” E. 
12.—Nortu Sea.—Flbe Rirer Entrance.—Particulars of Outer 
Elbe Light-vessel.—The light (exhibited from the mainmast) is a 
Jlashing white light, showing three flashes each of eciyht seconds’ 
duration, erery minute. Elevated 88 feet above the sea, and 
visible from a distance of 8 miles. The light-vessel has the word 
Elbe on her sides in white letters, and is moored in 12 fathoms 
water. If not at her station, the light is not shown, nor the flag 
hoisted. During foggy weather, a bell is sounded for one minute at 
intervals of fifteen minutes, and a gun fired. This signal is repeated 
erery fire minutes in answer to signals from a passing vessel. Guns 
are fired, by night or by day, should a vessel be seen standing into 
danger. 
\ote.—Vessels may pass on either side of this light-vessel. 
13.—Norway.—South Coast.—Harbour Lights at Lillesand.— 
Exhibited from a building erected at the S.E. corner of the 
keeper's dwelling on Saltholm, western side of Lillesand harbour 
entrance; the light is visible seaward between the bearings of 
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N. 86° W. (leading half a cable westward of Malmgrund) and 
N. 19° E. (leading one cable eastward of Reierskjaergrund—stone 
and rock shoal—and Urholmgrund). Nebgrund, with a depth of 
4 fathoms over it, lies at the edge of the limit of the light. Over 
Nordboern and Langboen and about one cable’s length on each side 
—from N. 16° W. to N. 18° E.—the hght 1s a flushing white light 
(alternate flash and eclipse erery second); but m the channels on 
each side, between Reierskjaergrund and Langboen, and between 
Nordboern and Malngrund, it is a sired white light. Elevated 46 
feet above the sea, and should be seen from a distance of 10 miles. 
The light also leads into Lillesand harbour, The building, 36 feet 
high, is coloured white. Position, lat. 58° 18’ 55” N., long. 
8° 24’ 45’ E. Also, a fired red light would be exhibited from the 
Custom house at Lillesand. 

14.—Norway—West Coast. —Light on Itlado Islet. —Exhibited 
from a lighthouse erected on Flado islet, near Gréto; it is a fired 
white light, with a quick slash every half-minute ; elevated 154 feet 
above the sea; and visible (the flash) from a distance of 20 miles, 
the fixed light from a distance of 11 miles. In the direction of 
Grito (Grodo sund) the fixed hight shows red between the bearings 
of S.S.W. 4 W. (leading one cable westward of Floholmen) and 
S. + W. (leading 14 cables westward of Kjuklingen and Kjukling- 
grund). The lighthouse, surrounded by the buildings of the station, 
is 42 feet high, and painted dark gray; it is situated on the S.W. 
hill of the islet, 600 yards S.W. of the beacon. Position approxi- 
mate, lat. 67° 55’ N., long. 14° 47’ 45” E. This light will be 
shown annually from 15th August to 80th April. Variation, 
113° W. 

15.—Sweven.— West Coust—(1.)—Miiseskar Islet Iog-Siqnal.— 
Raringo Approach.—Alteration in Character.—During thick or foggy 
weather, a gun will be fired crery fifteen minutes, 

(2.)—MWinga Islet Iog-Signal,—Cotebory Approach.—Should the 
steam apparatus not be ready for immediate use in thick or fogg 
weather, two guns will be fired erery fifteen minutes. 

(3.)—Nidingen Islet J’og-Siqnal, — Alteration in’ Character.— 
During thick or foggy weather, a gun will be fired erery siften 
minutes. 
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16.—Battic.— Siceden.— Oland Island.— Fog-Signal at Oland 
Point.—Established near the lighthouse at Oland point (Sddra 
Udde), south extreme of Oland island. During thick or foggy 
weather, a gun will be fired erery fifteen minutes. 

17.—Baxric. — Sweden.— Gottland (S.E. Coast). — Faludden 
Point.—Alteration in Foy-Signal—During thick or foggy weather, 
a gun will be fired erery fifteen minutes. 

18.—Battic.— Sweden.—Landsort Islet( South Point).— Alteration 
tm foq-Signal.—During thick or foggy weather, a gun will be fired, 
ecery fifteen minutes. 
~ 19.—Bantic. — Sweden. — Svenska Hégarne Islet, Stérin 
Island.— Alteration in Foy-Siqnal.— During thick or foggy weather, 
a gun will be fired erery fifteen minutes. 

20.—Battic.—Gulf of Bothnia.—Sweden.—Light on North- 
Eastern Tolfor Islet.—A leading light is now exhibited from the 
north-eastern rocky islet of the Tolfér group (Tolférsgrund), between 
Gise Sten (Gissten) and Oregrund ; it is an intermittent white and red 
light. Shown annually from ist August to 15th December. 
Position approximate, lat. 60° 15’ 10” N., long. 18° 37’ 80” E. 

31.—Battic.— (Gulf of Bothnia.—Sweden.—(1.) Biérn Islet Fog- 
Signal.— Alteration in Character.—The fog-signal on Biérn (Bjorn) 
islet, south side of Gefle bight, will, during thick or foggy weather, 
be a gun fired ecrery fifteen minutes. 

(2.) Holmo Gadd Islet Fog-Signal.—Alteration in Character.— 
The fog-signal at Holm6 Gadd islet, west side of East Quarken, 
will, during thick or foggy weather, be a gun fired every fifteen 
minutes. 

22.—Battic.—Gulf of Bothnia.—Sweden—Liyht on Gase 
Sten Islet—A third light is now exhibited on the N.W. part of 
Gise Sten (Gissten) islet, north-westward of Svartklubb lighthouse ; 
this light, shown from the north side of the northern lighthouse 
(building), is a fixed red light, visible in the channnel to the 
northward. 

283.—Bartic.—Gulf of Bothnia.—Sweden.—Luleo Approach.— 
Light on Germundsé Islet.—Exhibited from the south gable of the 
lighthouse (building) on the east side of Germundsé islet, approach 
to Luleo (Luled.) The light shows a flashing white light with to 
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flashes between the bearings of N. 17° W. and N. 8° W.; a jired 
white light between N. 8° W. and N. 2° W.; a flashing red light 
with one flash between N. 2° W. and N. 2° E.; and a jired red 
light from N. 2° E. to N. 8° E. The white light is visible 
from a distance of 19 miles, the red light from a distance 
of 9 miles. Position approximate, lat. 65° 25’ 50” N., long. 
22° 14'80" E. These lights will be shown annually from 1st August 
to 15th November. Variation, 53° W. 

24.—Spain.— North Coast.—Sumaya Light M[e-Tahibited.— 
Beacon with Reflected Light on Urola Itiver Bar.—On 20th October, 
1882, the light on mount Atalaya (La Malaya), west side of 
Sumaya (Zumaya) inlet entrance, would be re-exhibited ; also a 
reflected light would be shown from the beacon on Urola river 
bar. The light shows /ixed yreen towards the land between the 
bearings of N.W. 3 W. and E. 4 N., and fived white in other 
directions ; elevated 180 feet above high water, and visible from a 
distance of 10 miles. The white light is of less power than is 
usual with lights of the fifth order, as the greater part of it is 
concentrated to illuminate the bar beacon. The lighthouse, 89 feet 
high, and octagonal in shape, with keeper’s dwelling attached on 
the northern side, is painted gray; lantern black; it is situated 
about 200 yards within the outer edge of the reef extending from the 
shore. The beacon, in the form of a truncated cone, and buff 
coloured, is surmounted by a globe (23 feet above high water) and 
cylinder painted white; it is situated 180 yards E. 4 N. from 
Sumaya lighthouse, and the channel over Urola river bar is 87 
yards eastward of the beacon. Variation, 18° W. 

25.—MEDITERRANEAN. — Italy. — West Coast.— Port Anzo.— 
Buoy Marking Fatremity of Mole in Progress—The mole of Inno- 
cenziano, at port Anzo (Anzio), has been prolonged 164 yards by 
an arm of rough masonry, extending in a S. 533° E. direction. 
The limit of each portion of masonry, as it is completed, is marked 
by a buoy, surmounted by a staff with white and red flag. 

Note.—Vessels must pass southward of this buoy. Variation, 
114° W. 

26.—MEDITERRANEAN.—.idriatic.—Gulf of Trieste—Cape Pro- 
montore.—Darticulars of Porer Rock Leading Light.—With reference 
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to Notice in 1882, on the exhibition of coloured sectors of light 
from below the lighthouse on Porer rock, south-eastward of cape 
Promontore. The following additional particulars concerning the 
leading light have been published. The hght indicating the 
position of Sunk rock (Secca Pericolosa) is exhibited from a small 
building erected on the platform of the semaphore, 33 yards from 
the southern extremity of Porer rock. The light, visible through 
an arc of 169°, is divided into three sectors, yreen, red, and «white. 
Elevated 39 feet above high water (21 feet above the ground), and 
visible from a distance of at least 4 miles. The sector of red lizht 
is visible through an arc of 26° in the direction of Sunk rock, or 
letween the bearings of N. 8° E. and N. 23° W., and is of such 
extent, that between the rock and the limits of the light, there is a 
distance of 3 cables on each side. The sector of green light is visible 
through an are of 95°, or between the bearings of N. 3° E. and 
8. 682° E. The sector of «white light is visible through an are of 48° 
or between the bearings of N. 23° W. and N. 71° W. Variation, 
11° W. 

' 97,—MeprveRRANEaN.— Adriatic.—Drazza Island. —Port Pucisee. 
—Harbour Light on St. Nicolo Point.—A harbour light is exhibited 
from the steeple of the chapel (46 yards from the shore) on St. 
Nicolo point, western side of entrance to port Pucisee (Pucicie), 
north coast of Brazza island ; the light is fired red, elevated 45 feet 
above hivh water (28 feet above the ground), and visible from 
a distance of 3 miles. Position, lat. 48° 21’ 45” N., long. 
16° 44' EB. 

28.— MEDITERRANEAN. — .fdriatic. — Brazza Island. — Harbour 
Light at St. Gioranni.—Exhibited from a wooden post erected at 
the S.W. angle of the mole head at St. Giovanni, north side of 
Brazza island ; it is a fired red light, elevated 18 feet above high . 
water (16 feet above the ground), and visible from a distance of 
3 miles. Position approximate, lat. 43° 23’ 20” N., long. 
16° 28’ 30” E. 

29.—Meprrerrangan.— <A driatic.—Port Grarosa.—Alteration in 
Tusition of Cantafigo Light.—The green light previously exhibited 
from the small mole of Cantafigo (Cantafico) point, eastern side of 
entrance to port Gravosa, has been moved nearer the extremity of 
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the point, and exactly over the N.W. angle of the new landing 
stage erected there. The light, elevated 18 feet above high water 
(17 feet above the ground), marks the new landing stage and stairs, 
and is close to a strong mooring bollard. 

80.—MEDITERRANEAN.— Adriatic. — Port Budua. — Provisional 
Light on St. Nicolo Islet.—Exhibited from an iron standard erected 
16 yards within the S.E. extremity of St. Nicolo islet, entrance 
to port Budua; it is a fired white light, visible through an are of 
270°, or between the bearings of S. 70° 80’ E. and S. 19° 80’ W. 
Elevated 65 feet above high water (10 feet above the ground), and 
should be seen from a distance of 8 miles. Position, lat. 
42° 15’ 85” N., long, 18° 51’ 45” E. Variation, 8}° I. 

81.—MepiterRangan.—Jonian Sea.—Santa Maura Island. —Un- 
successful Search for Reported Shoal S.W. of Cane Dukato.— 
In October, 1882, Lioyd’s agent at Patras forwarded a notice relat: 
ing to a shoal reported by the commander of the Hellenic Revenue 
steam-vessel Cephalonia, lying about half-a-mile S.W. of cape 
Dukato, the S.W. point of Santa Maura island, and which 
shoal, assumed to be of recent volcanic formation, was said to be 
about half-a-mile in circumference, with a depth of 18 or 14 feet. 
Unsuccessful search has recently been made for the shoal, by the 
boats of H.M. ships Superb and Hecla. Two boats of the Superb 
were employed for a period of six hours searching for the shoal 
under favourable condition of wind and weather, the water being 
sufficiently clear to enable the lead to be seen at a depth of 8 
fathoms. Ata period three days later, the Heclu steamed over the 
locality of the alleged shoal, and with four boats also sounding over 
the same neighbourhood, failed to discover any indication of shoal 
ground, although the water was clear and swell sufficient to break on 
such a shoal, if it had any existence. 

32.—MEDITERRANEAN.—lonian  Islands.—Corfu.—Position of 
Lightnear Lefchimo Point.—With reference to Noticein 1874, on the 
exhibition of a light of small power at the mouth of the river near 
Salternes of Lefchimo, S.E. end of Corfu island ; this light is shown 
from a smal] square stone column on the centre of the pier, south 
side of Potami river entrance, about 1} miles south-eastward of the 
position formerly assigned it. The light is an oil lamp, which is 
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not at all times to be depended upon. Position, lat. 39° 25’ 80” N., 
long. 20° 6’ 20” E. 

Note-—The light-vessel on the shoal ground extending off 
Lefchimo point, is now placed on the N.E. part of this shoal ground, 
or about three cables E.S.E. of the position heretofore assigned. 
Variation, 8° VW. 

88.—Biack Sra.—Hertch Strait.— Buoy marking Niger Rock 
near Cape Takli.—A buoy has been placed half-a-mile eastward of 
Niger rock, near cape Takli, western side of entrance to Kertch 
strait; the buoy, coloured black, is moored in about 7 fathoms 
water, with the following bearings and distances :—Niger rock, W. 
by 8. 3.8. distant half-a-mile; cape Takli, N.W. 4 W., distant one 
mile. Variation, 1° W. 

34.—Inp1a.— South Coast.—Cadiapatam (Muttwn) Point Light.— 
Increased in’ Power.—On the 1st of January, 18838, a light of 
greater power than hitherto shown, will be exhibited from a light- 
house on Cadiapatum (Muttum or Mutum) point. The light, fired 
white, will be elevated 182 feet above high water, and should be 
visible from a distance of about 20 miles. The lighthouse, 72 feet 
high, is constructed of dark grey granite. Position, lat. 8° 7’ 80” N., 
long. 77° 18’ 10” E. 

Note.—Eastward and westward of the promontory on which the 
lighthouse is situated, the land is low and thickly wooded ; at the 
back, red sand hills rise to the height of 150 feet. From August 
to December fogs prevail—sometimes lasting for several days— 
during which objects may not be discernible at the distance of 
one mile. 

35.—Inpia.— South Coast. — Position of Crocodile Rock. — 
With reference to Notice 14 in January No., 1882, on the reported 
Incorrect. position of Crocodile rock, lying off Cadiapatam point ; 
farther information has been received, that Crocodile rock lies with 
Cadiapatum point lighthouse, bearing N.E. } N., distant 8 miles. 
Position, lat. 8° 5’ 10” N., long. 77° 16’ 20’ E. 

Note.—Mariners should navigate this part of the coast with 
caution. Variation, }° F. 

86.—Camna.—FEast Coast.—Amoy Inner Harbour.—Kidanyseu 
Island.—Sunken Rocks N.E. of Ling-Tau—Commander McQuhae, 
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H.M.8. Fowhound, reports the existence of the undermentioned 
sunken rocks lying near the southern stone beacon, N.E. of Ling- 
tau, Kulangseu island, Amoy inner harbour :—= | 

(1.)\—A patch consisting of three pinnacle rocks, the outer of 
which, with 8 feet over it at low water spring tides, lies with the 
southern stone beacon bearing N.W. by W., distant 70 yards: 
from this outer rock, Alibi rock beacon is just open north-eastward 
of the northern stone beacon, and in line with the west fall of 
Hauseu (or Monkey) island. 

(2.) A rock, with 14} feet over it at low water spring tides, 
lying with the southern stone beacon bearing S. by W., distant 
40 yards. Variation, 4° W. 

37.—Cuina.—Fust Coast.—Hu-i-tau Bay.—Liyght on Dodd 
Island.—A light is now exhibited from a lighthouse lately erected 
on Dodd island, southern side of entrance to Hu-i-tau bay ; it is an 
occulting light, showing alternately for tienty-si.c seconds, and sud- 
denly eclipsed for four seconds, elevated 147 feet above the sea, and 
visible from a distance of 18 miles. The light shows white seaward 
between the bearings of 8. 51° W. and N. 62° E.; red between N. 
62° E. and N. 74° E.; white inshore between N. 74° E. and 8. 81° 
W.; and red from 8. 81° W. to S. 51° W. The sectors of red light 
are intended to warn vessels when they approach the land. The 
lighthouse consists of a circular tower, constructed of brick with 
stone dressings, 50 feet high, with a total height from base to vane 
of 79 feet. The tower and dwellings are painted white. Position 
approximate, lat. 24° 26’ 15” N., long. 118° 29’ 10” E. 

38.—Cuina.— East Coast.—Min River Approach.—Sunken Rock 
Seaward of Woga Channel.—Lying about 4 miles seaward of Woga 
channel, approach to Min river from the north-eastward ; this rock 
(Europe rock), on which the steam-vessel Murope struck on 
5th September, 1882, and became a total wreck—is stated on 
the authority of the master of that vessel—to consist of two small 
pinnacles, with a depth of about 5 feet over them at low water, lying 
with the following bearings and distances :—Highest (northern) part 
of islet, lying 74 miles N.N.E. } E. from Sharp peak, N. § W., 
distant 3,%,ths miles; Pinnacle (Tiger’s Claw) islet, S.W. by W. 3 
W., distant 4,‘;ths miles ; padoga (not marked on plan) on high land 
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about 5} miles N.N.W. from Sharp peak, W. by N.§ N. Position 
approximate, lat. 26° 11’ N., long. 119° 48’ 55” E. 
Note.-—The position of Europe rock is indicated at low water by 
ripples or breakers. About two minutes before the Furope struck, 
Round islet was observed to have become open of the eastern point 
of Woufou island. Variation, 1° VW. 
89.— AusrraLia. — North Coast.— Clarence Strait.—Vernon 
Islands —Buoys Marking Passage between.—Large iron cheese- 
shaped buoys, having pyramidal open frame-work surmounted by 
balls, have replaced those which formerly marked the usual passage 
between the Vernon islands, south side of Clarence strait.. The 
buoy, placed off the N.W. extremity of Henry Ellis reef, 
South Vernon island, is coloured black, and moored in 17 fathoms 
water. The buoy marking the end of the spit extending to the 
westward from the S.W. point of East Vernon island, is 
coloured red. These buoys are about 2} miles apart. 
Note-——A mid-channel course is recommended when passing 
through, either to the eastward or to the westward. 

40.—AvstraLia.—South Coast.—Moyne River F'ntrance.—Port 
Fairy.—Harbour Light on Southern Dike.-—Exhibited from the 
extremity of the southern dike forming the entrance to Moyne 
river; it is a fired light, and is cut to show red to clear the black 
buoy off the river entrance, round westerly over the foul ground to 
Griffith island ; and arhite from the black buoy, round easterly over 
the river entrance ; visible from a distance of about 8 miles. 

41.—Sovutn Austratia.—Spencer Gulf, Hardwicke Bay, Port 
Victoria.—A red, cheese-shaped buoy, surmounted by staff and 
ball, has been moored on the ‘‘ Eclipse ’’ rock, off port Victoria jetty, 
m lieu of the iron beacon which formerly marked the rock. 

42.—Soutn Austratia.—Spencer Gulf, Germein Bay.—Leading 
Lights at entrance to Port Pirie Creek.—Leading lights are now 
exhibited from beacons lately erected for the guidance of vessels 
entering the Port Pirie creek at night. 

Directions.—When approaching the chequered buoy on outer bar 
bring the upper fired red light and the lower fired white light in 
line, bearing, when in one, 8.E. by E. } E. magnetic nearly ; this 
will lead close past the chequered buoy moored a short 2 miles to 
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the westward of mount Ferguson. Keep the lights in one until 
opening out the first fixed white light at the entrance to the 
Narrows, which can be passed -about a ship’s length off, the other 
two lights to the southward will then become visible. Pass the 
second light about a ship’s length off, and continue thus until passing 
the bar buoys, when a course cau be steered for the inner light, 
which pass a quarter of a cable's length off. The last three lights 
should be left on the starboard-hand when passing inward. The 
mariner after passing this light must be guided by the buoys 
marking the narrow channel, and should proceed cautiously. 

43.—Souts Austratia.—Rivoli Bay, North End—Beachport.—A 
blaek ball will be exhibited during the daytime, and a fixed white light 
at night, from the masthead of the flagstaff adjacent to the harbour 
master’s residence at Beachport, to denote that steam and sailing 
vessels must not come to the jetty. 

44,.—SoutH Austratia.—Liyht at Carpenter Rocks, adjacent to 
Cape Banks.—With reference to Notice 818, p. 715, in our vol. for 
1882, on and after 1st January, 1883, there will be exhibited from 
a lighthouse recently erected on the point known as Carpenter 
rocks, a revolving light showing alternately one red and two white 
lights at intervals of twenty seconds each, the whole revolution 





occupying one minute ; elevation 92 feet above the sea ; the red 
light visible about 8 miles, and the white lights about 10 mules. 
45.—Soutnh America.—Brazil._—Rio de Janeiro Harbour.— 
(1.) Light on Fort Villegaynon.—On 1st October, 1882, a light was 
exhibited from an iron column, 21 feet high, on the eastern point 
of Villegagnon island, western side of Rio de Janeiro harbour ; it 
is a fived red light, visible through an arc of 225°, or between the 
bearings of N. 28° W. and 8. 73° E. Elevated 59 feet above the 
sea, and visible from a distance of 7 miles. Position, lat. 
22° 54’ 40” 8., long. 48° 9’ 25” W. Variation, 4° W. 
" {2.) Alteration in Calhabouco Point Light.—The following altera- 


- tion was also made in the light exhibited on Calhabouco point, 


~western side of Rio de Janeiro harbour; it is a fired light, 
showing green seaward as far as a line between the lighthouse 
and the hospital on Jurujuba point; and 7ed northward of that line. 
Variation, 4° W. 
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46.—Sourn Awenica.— Brazil—N.F. Coast.—Shoal at Mouth of 
Perd river.—The master of the s.s. Berkshire, reports that his vessel 
and the Cyphenes lately gtruck at the mouth of the Para river, on a 
shoal bearing N. by E., distant 6 miles from the light-vessel, in 
Braganza channel. The Berkshire was drawing 174 feet of water. 
The shoal ts described as being of small extent north and south, but 
quite extensive east and west, with a general depth of 19} feet, and 
some places of but 18 feet. Character of bottom, soft mud with 
sand. Deep water surrounds the shoal. As the temporary light- 
vess¢l appears to be shifting its position frequently, the shoal cannot 
at present’ be correctly located. Further information will be pub- 
lished as soon as received ; in the meantime vessels should approach 
the ight-vessel with caution. 

47.—Unrrep Srares.—Fhode Island.—Change of Characteristic 
of Fog-Bell on Whale Rock.—The characteristic of the fog-signal at 
Whale rock light-station, western entrance to Narragansett bay, is 
now changed, and hereafter two blows will be given in quick 
succession at intervals of 20 seconds during thick and foggy 
weather. 

48.—Canapa.— Bay of Fundy.—East Coast.—Avrtomatic Signal 
Buoy Westward of Lurcher Shoal.—An automatic signal buoy, 
sounding a 10-inch whistle, has been placed one-third of a mile 
west of Lurcher shoal, east side of entrance to the bay of Fundy ; 
the buoy, coloured red, and marked with the letter L in white, is 
moored in 18 fathoms water. Position, lat. 48° 50’ 5” N., long. 
66° 80’ W. Variation, 173° W. 

49.—Canapa.— Nora Scotia.—South Coast.—Seal Island.— 
Automatic Signal Buoy Southward of Blonde Rock.—An automatic 
signal buoy, sounding a 10-inch whistle, has been placed half-a-mile 
8.4 W. from Blonde rock, southward of Seal island; the buoy, 
coloured black and marked with the letter B in white, is moored in 
12 fathoms water. Position, lat. 48°19’ 50” N., long. 65° 59’ 5” W. 
Variation, 173° W. 

50.—Canapa.— Nora Scotia.—Chedabucto Bay.—South Coast.— 
Crow Harbour.— Light on Rook Island.—A light is now exhibited from 
a lighthouse erected on the middle of Rook (Rock or Harbour) 
island, at the entrance of Crow harbour ; it is a fired white light, 


- 
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elevated 50 feet above high water, and visible from a distance of 12 
miles. The lighthouse, 40 feet high, consists of a square tower 
constructed of wood and painted white, with kceper’s dwelling 
attached. Position, lat. 45° 21’ 5” N., long. 61° 16’ W. 

51.—NortnH Artwantic.—Nora  Scotia.—S.F. Coast.—Sable 
Island.—Re-Exhibition of Light on West End.—With reference to 
Notice in 1882, on the destruction by the sea of the light on the 
West end of Sable island, and consequent discontinuance of the 
light ; the lighthouse has been re-erected 406 yards eastward of 
its former position, and the light would be re-exhibited on 
ist December, 1882. The light will be of the same character as 
formerly, viz.:—A revolving white light with three flashes at 
intervals of half-a-minute, then eclipsed during one and a-half 
minutes, making a complete revolution in three minutes. Elevated 
118 feet above high water, and visible from a distance of about 17 
miles. The lighthouse, 98 feet high, is an octagonal wooden 
building, painted white. Position, lat. 48° 57’ N., long. 60° 8’ W. 

52.—Gu.Lr or St. Lawrence.—Cape Breton Island.—Bell Buoy 
of Fourché Head.—A beil buoy, of iron, surmounted by a staff and 
cage and coloured red, has been moored in 10 fathoms of water, about 
half-a-mile 8.S.E. from Fourché head, S.E. coast of Cape Breton 
island. Position, lat. 45° 42’ 50” N., long. 60° 12‘ 20” W. This 
buoy is for the purpose of guiding fishermen to the entrance of 
Fourché inlet in thick weather, and will be kept in position during 
the season of navigation. Variation, 243° W. 





Souta AusTRALIA.—SprencerR Guur.—Liyht on Lowly Point and 
Kastern Shoal Lightship.-—We have received information that the 
light on Lowly Point will not be exhibited, and the Eastern Shoal 
lightship will not be removed, owing to unforeseen circumstances, 
until February, 18838. 
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OrriciaL Inqumies at Home, 1882. 


1564. County of Flint, barque ; built at Sunderland, 1877 ; owned 
by Mr. W. Thomas; tonnage, 1,082; North Shields to Coconada; 
coals; sustained damage whilst proceeding down Channel, October 
24, 1882. Inquiry held at Westminster, November 11, 1882, 
before Rothery, Wreck Commissioner; Ronaldson and Anderson, 
N.4. Damage caused by vessel being thrown on her beam ends in 
a gale of wind. No blame attached to master. 

1565. Bendigo, s.s.; built at Barrow-in-Furness, 1877; owned 
by the Steamship Bendigo Company; tonnage, 925: Liverpool to 
Demerara; general cargo ; foundered at sea, October 1, 1882, when 
loss of life ensued. Inquiry held at Liverpool, November 4, 1882, 
before Rothery, Wreck Commissioner; Beasley, Comyn and 
Merrifield, N.A. Loss caused by vessel being overladen, and from 
the water on deck not being able to get away owing to the ports 
becoming jammed. Owner to blame for overloading.: Master guilty 
of error of judgment in taking her to sea. 

1568. Constance, 8.8.; built at Abbotsinch, Paisley, 1881; 
owned by Mr. A. Borwick; tonnage, 228; Léffoden Islands to 
London; guano, &c.; stranded on Sandridge Sands, Holy Island, 
October 7, 1882. Inquiry held at North Shields, November 10, 
1882, before Hedley and Wait, Justices ; Parish and Wilson, N.A. 
Accident caused by insufficient allowance being made for tide, &c. 
Master guilty of error of judgment only. 

1569. Nelson, ship; built at Port Glasgow, 1862; owned by 
Mr. R. W. Leyland ; tonnage, 1,284; North Shields to Valparaiso ; 
coals; abandoned at sea, October 25, 1882. Inquiry held at 
Liverpool, November 17, 1882, before Raffles, Judge; Ward 
and Davies, N.A. Abandonment justifiable, vessel being in a 
sinking condition. 

1570. Moss Brow, 8.8.; built at Whitby, 1882; owned by Mr. 
G. Pyman; tonnage, 1,181; Sandarne, Gulf of Bothnia, to 
London; deals, &c.; stranded near East Finngrund Lightship, 
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October 20, 1882. Inquiry held at Greenwich, November 17, 1882, 
before Balguy, Judge; Beasley and Harland, N.A. Accident due 
to error of judgment on master’s part in setting a course too much 
to westward. 

1571. Cyrus and T. FE. C., fishing luggers ; the former owned by 
Mr. J. Roberts; tonnage, 10; and the latter owned by Mr. T. 
Hitchens ; tonnage, 10; engaged fishing. In collision in Mount's 
Bay, September 19, 1882. Inquiry held at Penzance, November 17, 
1882, before Victor and Boase, Justices; Forster and Pickard, 
N.A. Collision caused by neither vessels carrying lights according 
to regulations, and 7. F’. C. also disregarding rule of road at sea. 

1572. Balyairn, s.s. ; built at Aberdeen, 1882 ; owned by Messrs. 
J. and A. Davidson ; tonnage, 1,661 ; Aberdeen to Cardiff ; ballast ; 
lost near Grey Island, South Uist, October 11, 1882. Inquiry 
held at Aberdeen, November 16, 1882, before Rothery, Wreck 
Commissioner; Methven and Vaux, N.A. Loss due to negligent 
navigation on the part of the master, in neglecting the lead and in 
remaining below playing cards, when it was his duty to have been 
on deck. Certificate suspended for twelve months. 

1578. John Taylor, 8.8. ; built at West Hartlepool, 1866 ; owned 
by Messrs. Story and Lancaster ; tonnage, 125 ; Mostyn to Barrow- 
in-Furness ; coals and pig-iron; stranded on West Hoyle Bank, 
October 26, 1882. Inquiry held at Liverpool, November 22, 1882, 
before Raffles, Judge; Comyn and French, N.A. Loss due to 
master groping his way through an intricate channel in a fog; 
cautioned to be more careful in future. 

1574. Cardiff, 8.8. ; built at Wallsend, 1875 ; owned by Mr. R. 
Short; tonnage, 662; Cardiff to Genoa; coals; supposed to 
have foundered at sea. Inquiry held at Cardiff, November 22, 
1882, before Jones, Judge; Burney and Forster, N.A. Property 
belonging to vessel having washed ashore near the Burlings, coast 
of Portugal, she probably standed in that neighbourhood. 

1575. Gulf of Panama, s.s.; built at Newcastle, 1880 ; owned 
by the Greenock Steamship Company ; tonnage, 1,030; Simone- 
seki, Japan, to Bremen ; rice; lost on the South Hooks, Holland, 
October 29, 1882. Inquiry held at Greenock, November 23, 
1882, before Erskine and Caird, Justices; Powell, Ward and 
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Murdoch, N.A. Loss caused by master making no allowance for 
tide, and from being misled by the flash light shown by a pilot boat 
and so altering his course. 

1578. Morning Star, 8.8. ; built at West Hartlepool, 1882 ; owned 
by Mr. W. T. Johnson ; tonnage, 715 ; Bilbao to United Kingdom ; 
iron ore; lost near Bayonne, when loss of life ensued, October 
28, 1882. Inquiry held at Middlesborough, November 27, 
1882, before Coleman, Judge; Robinson, Kennedy and Hyde, 
N.A. Casualty due to continued heavy weather, rendering vessel 
more or less unmanageable. 

1579. Matin, 8.8. ; built at Aberdeen, 1878 ; owned by Mr. T. J. 
Reay and others ; tonnage, 559 ; Honfleur to Sunderland ; ballast ; 
sranded near Camber Coastguard Station, November 4, 1882. 
Inquiry held at Sunderland, December 2, 1882, before Ritson and 
Wuson, J udges; Anderson and Davies, N.A. Master to blame, but 
im consideration of long service without casualty, certificate not 
dealt with ; he was, however, severely reprimanded. 

1580. Antilles, 8.s.; built at Yoker, Dumbarton, 1881 ; owned by 
Antilles Steamship Company ; tonnage, 857; Barbadoes to Scar- 
borough, Island of Tobago; general cargo; damaged by striking on 
Muster Rock, Tobago, September 21, 1882. Inquiry held at West- 
mmster, December 1, 1882, before Rothery, Wreck Commissioner ; 
Roraldson and Vaux, N.A. Master and mate both to blame, the 
former for leaving the deck without giving any definite instructions, 
and the latter for careless navigation. Certificates not dealt 
with. 

1581. Marie Josephine, brig; built at Lynn, 1855; owned by 
Messrs. Kemp; tonnage, 164; North Shields to Whitstable ; coals ; 
lost on Leman Bank, November 9, 1882, when loss of life ensued. 
Inquiry held at Westminster, November 80, 1882, before Rothery, 
Wreck Commissioner; Grant and Pattison, N.A. Master to blame 
for keeping vessel Aove-to on the starboard-tack for such a time and 
in such a position as would almost inevitably lead to her drifting 
on the shoal. Uncertificated. 

1582. Escambia, s.s.; built at Sunderland, 1879; owned by 
Steamship Escambia Company ; tonnage, 1,401; San Francisco 
to Cape Verde Islands, for orders; wheat; foundered when pro- 
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ceeding out of the Harbour of San Francisco, June 19, 1882, when 
loss of life ensued. Re-heard at Westminster (a Naval Court at San 
Francisco having previously investigated the matter), before 
Rothery, Wreck Commissioner; Castle and Parfitt, N.A. Loss 
occasioned by vessel being overladen and wanting in stability, so 
that when crossing the bar and shipping some heavy seas she fell 
over on her beam ends, filled and went down. Master committed 
grave error of judgment in taking her to sea in the state she was 
in. Certificate not dealt with. 

1584. Troubadour, s.s.; built at Liverpool, 1856 ; owned by Mr. 
W. King ; tonnage, 169; Drogheda to the Merscy ; ballast ; lost on 
the North Wall entrance of Drogheda Bar, November 15, 1882. 
Inquiry held at Liverpool, December 6, 1882, before Raffles, Judge; 
Curling and French, N.A. Ship stranded through master attempting 
to take her to sea in face of a strong gale—not being in proper 
trim to meet it. Certificate not dealt with. 

1585. Spey, s.s.; built at Dundee, 1880; owned by North 
Sea Steam Shipping Company; tonnage, 649; Homsund, Sweden, 
to London; deals; stranded on Island of Oland, October 2, 1882. 
Inquiry held at Dundee, December 5, 1882, before Guthrie and 
‘Cox, Justices; Beasley and Murdoch, N.A. Vessel set to north- 
ward and westward by a current which master had no reason to 
expect. Certificate not dealt with. 

1586. ALinnie, s.s.; built at Middlesborough, 1875 ; owned by 
Mr. W. Henderson ; tonnage, 828 ; Middlesboro’ to London ; iron ; 
stranded on or near the Maplin Sand, November 12,1882. Inquiry 
held at Middlesboro’, December 6, 1882, before Coleman, Judge ; 
Comyn and Harland, N.A. Mastertoblame. Certificate suspended 
for three months. 

1590. AMuyfield, s.s.; built at Dundee, 1877; owned by Mr. J. 
Machan and others; tonnage, 902; Cronstadt to London; grain; 
stranded near Clay, Norfolk, November 11, 1882. Inquiry held 
at Dundec, December 2, 1882, before Guthrie and Simpson, Justices; 
Ward and Methven, N.A. Casualty due to an alteration having been 
made in the Dudgeon Light of which the master was unaware. 

1591. Kate Forster, s.s. ; built at Willington Quay, 1879 ; owned 
by Mr. G. Renwick and others; tonnage, 872; Tyne to Aveiro 
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(Portugal); coals and coke; lost near Aveiro, October 18, 1882. 
Inquiry held at North Shields, November 28, 1882, before Cleugh 
and Green, Justices; Parish and Wilson, N.A. Master in default 
for attempting to cross the Bar at Aveiro, when he should have 
known there was insufficient water. Certificate suspended for three 
months. 


OrriciaL Inqguirres ABROAD, 1882. 


1566. Bremen, ship; lost on South Farrallone Island, October 
16, 1882. Naval Court held at San Francisco, October 20, 1882. 
Loss attributable to error of judgment on part of master. 

1567. Union, schooner ; stranded on reef off Romania Islands; 
Singapore Strait, August 28, 1882. Inquiry held at Singapore, 
September 14, 1882. Master guilty of careless navigation. Cer- 
tificate suspended for six months. Mate reprimanded. | 

1576. Galloway, barque; lost near Cape Recife lighthouse, 
October 11, 1882. Inquiry held at Port Elizabeth, October 18, 
1882. Master in default in navigating his vessel in too great 
proximity to the Cape. Certificate suspended for three months. 

1577. Brookville, barque; abandoned at sea, September 1, 1882. 
Naval Court held at San Francisco, October 27, 1882. Abandon- 
ment justifiable. 

1583. Bertioya, s.8.; lost at Barra Nova, October 12, 1882. 
Naval Court held at Céara, October 16, 1882. Master in default 
for neglect and drunkenness. Certificate forwarded to Board of 
Trade to be dealt with. 

1587. Philippine, barque; stranded in Antechamber Bay, Kan- 
garoo Island, September 29, 1882. Inquiry held at Adelaide, 
October 16, 1882. Master to blame for anchoring too close in 
shore. Censured. 

1588. Cicero, schooner ; stranded near Sandy Cay, Bahamas, 
September 4, 1882. Inquiry held at Nassau, New Providence, 
October 18, 1882. No blame attached to master. . 

1589. Pioneer, schooner; stranded on the Bank of Bimini, 
October 7, 1882. Inquiry held at Nassau, New Providence, 
October 12, 1882. Master acquitted of blame 
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Sours Austratia.— Telegraphic Communication, Cape Northun- 
berland Lighthouse, Muacdonnel Bay.—All vessels passing Cape 
Northumberland Lighthouse during the daytime, and wishing to be 
reported, will, on showing their numbers, be telegraphed to 
Adelaide and Port Adelaide free of expense. 


Inpia—Manpras.— Flaystaffi—About the end of the year 1882, 
the flagstaff in Fort St. George, Madras, would be removed 120 
feet north-west from the bastion on which it has hitherto stood. 


THe Late Rear-ApmimraLt Rosert H. Wyman, U.S. Navy.— 
We have received intelligence of the death of Rear-Admiral Robert 
H. Wyman, U.S.N., late Hydrographer and Chairman to the 
Lighthouse Board. His death is a loss both to the U.S. naval 
profession, of which during a lifetime of active service he was a 
distinguished member, and to the lighthouse service to which he 
brought mental attainments and studious habits of great value. 


MEDITERRANEAN.—LIPARI OR ASOLIAN Is~anps.—Teleygraph Cable 
between Lipart and Salina Islands.—The terminus of the cable at 
Lipari island is on the north coast, about midway between Acqua 
Calda and the Grotto delle Mosche ; it is thence laid in aN. 113° W. 
direction for a distance of about 875 yards, then trending towards 
Salina island. The terminus of the cable at Salina island is on the 
east coast, about midway between Pozzo d’Agnello and Santa 
Marina church; it is thence laid in a S. 874° E. direction for a 
distance of about 1,150 yards, then trending S. 503° E. towards 
Lipari island. Approximate positions of the termini :—Lipari 
island, lat. 838° 31’ 10” N., long. 14° 56’ 5” E.; Salina island, 
lat. 88° 33’ 15” N., long. 14° 52’00” E. Mariners are cautioned not 
to anchor in the vicinity of these submarine cables. The telegraph 
office at Salina is near point Lamie. Variation, 10}° VV. 
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FREEBOARD: FROM A SEAMAN’S POINT OF VIEW. 





OME months ago a firm of steamship owners in one of 
our North-east ports sent forth a document in the 
light of a manifesto bearing upon the question of the 
load-line. In this they criticised from a freight- 

earning point of view the published opinions of the Chief Surveyor 

to Lloyd's Registry, and also the rules which in a great measure 
guide the action of the Board of Trade Surveyors when dealing 
with cases of overloading, while at the same time they fairly sur- 





passed themselves in belauding that peculiar type of vessel known 
as the “ well-decked ” steamer, which they seem to contend can go 
lo sea in perfect safety, and encounter all weathers with a 
fabulously low freeboard of from 1 to 1} inch to each foot of her 
registered depth of hold. Before taking such high ground as this, it 
is reasonable to suppose that they would have fortified themselves 
with a general consensus of nautical opinion gathered from the most 
reliable sources. The question is—did they ever seckit? It is to 
be feared they did not, but in this respect they are not alone, for 
the Committee of Lloyd’s Registry, in sending out to the maritime 
community the recent report. of the Chief Surveyor and his staff, 
which was for a time ‘‘ under consideration,” sent it only to 
VOL. LO. F 
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Chambers of Commerce, naval architects, shipowners, and ship- 
owner's associations, and in no case was the report submitted to 
any eminent shipmasters or shipmasters’ associations. Clearly the 
nautical element is to be persistently disregarded in the settlement 
of this matter, which is purely a sailor’s question from first to last. 
And here it is only right to point out to the public that it is all 
owing to the sailor not having his own way in the matter, as in 
former days he had, that this question has within the last ten years 
become such an apple of discord. It would be interesting to trace 
such a state of affairs to its initial cause, and those who have been 
behind the scenes can easily do it, for as the relations betweén the 
shipmaster and owner of former days differ from the relations 
between the shipmaster and owner of the present day, so does the 
freeboard of former times differ from the unsafe freeboard contended 
for in the present. At the same time it is only just to point out 
that for this result shipmasters are in a great measure to blame, for 
it is a question upon which few of them bring their intelligence to 
bear, and those who do, frequently sacrifice their independence in 
allowing their practical assessment of freeboard to be overridden by 
the owncrs’ or time-charterers’ arbitrary and_ freight-earning 
assessment. It is necessary to bring the time-charterers’ influence 
into account in this matter, for the harm they have done in 
demoralising the shipmaster is incalculable. When Mr. Plimsoll's 
agitation some years ago was in full cry, time-chartering had become 
very general, and the correspondence between time-charterer and 
master at that time, could it be published to the world, would throw 
a lurid light on the frequent ‘‘founderings and never-heard-ofs."" 
Even down to the present it would be interesting to peruse the 
correspondence passing between time-charterers and masters, and 
in some cases between shipowners and their masters, for in the one 
case the master is gently reminded that the vessel is expected to 
carry so much cargo to give satisfactory results, and that upon 
these satisfactory results depends a certain handsome gratuity, 
while in the other case he is curtly informed that so much cargo 
has heen ordered for the vessel, and cannot be shut out. Muny 
people may be surprised at this, and that no mention of the word 
‘‘safety’ occurs in connection with the instructions as to loading, 
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hut as a matter of fact certain owners and time-charterers have 
taken the loading into their own hands, and have in their ignorance 
assessed the freeboard of their vessels from a freight-earning 
standard. In numerous cases of wreck where the record has been 
“never been heard of,”? or ‘foundered with all hands,’ there has 
cropped up afterwards some letter written by the master or mate 
on the eve of sailing in which it is plainly shown that they con- 
sidered the vessel tuo deeply laden, but could not help themselves, 
as it was beyond their control. All this goes to prove beyond a 
dunht that shipowners have for some time past taken the settlement 
of the vessel's freeboard into their own hands, and consequently 
cut of the master’s hands. If we refer, for instance, to the reply 
of the Clyde Steamship Owners’ Association to the Board of Trade on 
the suljeet of the proposed Shipping Council, we find avery significant 
expression, viz., ‘the shipowner’s voluntary assessment of freeboard,”’ 
whichis quoted as more reliable than that of the ‘‘ theorist.’’ Now, what 
is the shipowner but a ‘ theorist,’’ and a theorist in this matter of a 
very dangerous type, for isnot his whole theory of how much a vessel 
should carry, regulated by a calculation of what percentage of 
profit the vessel should return? If not, why is it not left to the 
master to deeide 2? Some owners may say that they do leave it to 
the masters, and that whenever a vessel is detained, the master not 
only aduits that he is responsible for the loading, but unflinchingly 
contends that the vessel is not overloaded, basing his contention on 
past experience of the vessel’s behaviour at sca. Granted that this 
iS sometimes the case, at the same time are not these heroics 
curiously belied by the entries in the log-book, and by whispered 
conversations with his officers while at sea and during a gale? 
One cannot be brought very often into contact with these men 
without coming to the conclusion that the. great bulk of them are 
in the position of Naaman the Syrian, compelled from motives of 
self-interest to bow down with their masters in the house of 
Rinmon, while their own opinions and convictions are entirely the 
other way. In a maritime nation like ours there are few families 
who have not relatives among the seamen and officers of the Mer- 
cantile Marine, fron) whom they are constantly hearing an honest 
expression of opinion in this matter, so that it is gross affectation 
r Q 
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on the part of the British public to view the subject with indiffer- 
ence, and to argue that it is only a question between the ship- 
owners and the Board of Trade. It is nothing of the sort. It is 
really and truly a question between shipmasters and their con- 
sciences, and the sooner those who have friends or relatives among 
these men bring their influence to bear on them to promote an 
honest expression of opinion on all occasions, in the presence and 
out of the presence of their employers, the sooner will the question 
be brought to a satisfactory settlement, and the shipowners awakened 
from their Fools’ Paradise. It would be beside the question were 
we to attempt to show how there comes to be such a lack of inde- 
pendence among our shipmasters and officers, but a very slight 
enquiry reveals to us the fact that the supply is greater than the 
demand, and that the Merchant Service is glutted with certificated 
Officers. The reason of this again is not far to seck, for the 
standard of the Board of Trade examinations is so low, that there 
are many men holding certificates as masters, who are from an 
educational standpoint only fitted to be boatswains. Some people 
may argue that it is not proper to impose a high standard of 
education in these examinations, on the grounds that from their 
having to go to sea at an carly age, and from their peeuliar mode of 
life and traiming, shipmasters are debarred from perfecting themselves 
in those branches of education which men in parallel positions on 
shore are expected to acquire ; but at the same time it is mpossible 
to conccive any position a man can hold that requires so many high 
qualities and varied attainments as does the position of a ship- 
master. These can only be looked for in men of some education 
and culture, and all seamen know that there is no ealling or pro- 
fession in which there is so much leisure for a lad to read up and 
perfect limself in every subject, both relating to his own profession 
and to the branches of higher education. But instead of this being 
the result of a lad going to sea, what do we find 2? We meet daily 
with shipmasters, who can neither meet the shipowner nor yet the 
shipowner’s elerk on equal terms. They not only display but also 
fecl their inferiority so openly as to leave no doubt, that if any 
pressure be brought to bear on them by the owner or his agent, 
they are sure to suecumb. How then ean we look for independence 
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of mind in these men ? And yet these are the men who are almost 
exclusively employed by certain shipowners, from whom the fiat 
seems to have gone forth, ‘‘ No gentlemen in our ships.’’ It is, 
therefore, no exaggeration to conclude, that if this question of 
irveboard is ever to be settled satisfactorily, we must look to the 
slipmasters of the Mercantile Marine to practise more intelligence 
and independence of mind in the matter than they have hitherto 
done. What is required for a fair settlement of this vexed question 
is an outspoken and authoritative expression of opinion from some 
of our most experienced and best-known shipmasters, who can 
clam to be accepted as our highest nautical authorities. Instcad 
ef that, what have we just now to further complicate matters? 
We have a set of rules put before us in tabulated form by 
the Suciety known as Lloyd’s Registry of British and Foreign 
Slipping, emanating from and compiled by three shipwright 
experts, who are quite at home, and entitled to be looked 
up to as authorities as long as they keep to the draughting office and 
the shipyard, but who, as soon as they dabble in the freeboard 
question, are hopelessly and helplessly, where they have never been 
actually, and that is, at sea. The action of one of them at least 
and that the chiet, suggests to us that there is no finality in it. 
There is an infirmity of purpose running all throughout Mr, 
Martell's expressed opinions in this question, which can but 
inspire nautical men with o deep distrust of his theories. 
If we compare his tables of 1882 with those of 1874, we find 
that he has made a sweeping reduction in the freeboard of all 
types of vessels, and yet we are not favoured with any explanation of 
the causes of this reduction. We go back to Mr. Martell’s utterances as 
contained in his paper of 1874, and we find that although he conjures with 
tu-eficients of fineness and percentages of spare buoyancy, he yet lays 
chief stress upon height of platform. He admits that it is possible to 
build vessels so strong and compact, that they could go along in any 
sea-way with a very small amount of spare buoyancy without the 
slightest danger of foundering, but he goes on to argue that that is 
hot all we want. We want the deck to constitute a platform, 
Which shall be at such a height above the sea as to prevent it being 
swept by huge masses of water, so that the various deck-openings 
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may run no risk of being vitally injured, and that’ the crew may be 
able to go to and fro in safety about their various duties. To ensure 
this safe height of platform he struck a certain measure of spare 
buoyancy, which all practical authorities agreed was the desideratum, 
Well, from 1874 to 1882 is but a ‘‘dog-watch:” neither 
cargo steamers nor sailing vessels have been improved during that 
time in their sea-going attributes—if anything, they have gone back, 
having become more box-like in form and less ‘‘ sea-kindly ’’ in their 
water-lines, and yet what does Mr. Martell do? He comes forward 
and repudiates his ideas and theories of 1874. In his more recent 
utterances he states that he would make the extra strength of the 
deck-fittings, &c., a standard for reducing the freeboard still more 
than is set forth in the tables. It is no longer, mark you, the safe 
platform for the crew to go to and fro upon. It is the absolute 
strength of the deck-fittings to withstand the shock of so many tons 
of water! What then about the crew? As you strengthen your 
deck-fittings, so that they may withstand al] the shocks consequent 
on bringing your deck within 18 inches of the water, do you also 
strengthen your men and make them as pieces of adamant not to be 
swept away or dashed to and fro with broken limbs ? To take for 
the sake of comparison the vessel given as an example in the new 
rules, and apply to it those of 1874, what is the difference ? In the 
one case we have a freeboard of 2/t. 9in., in the other 2/t. lin., a 
difference of no less than 8 inches, representing in dead weight 
about 104 tons. 

There is also some ‘‘ lucidity ’’ required on the question of 
sheer. Sailors are told, forsooth, that a beggarly 15 inches in the 
100 feet is to be considered an ordinary sheer ; in 1874 it was 18 
inches, but this has been reduced for no explicable reason whatever, 
save to manceuvre a reduction in the freeboard. What does Mr. 
Martell mean by ordinary sheer? Does he mean that by taking an 
average of all the steamships built during a certain term of years, 
the mean standard comes out about 15 inches, or in 1874 18 inches 
per 100 feet—or does he mean that seamen look upon 15 or 18 
inches per 100 feet as a good ordinary sheer for a cargo steamer ? 
If he mean the former, he is much mistaken, but if the latter he is 
hopelessly mistaken. No one knows the virtue of sheer so well as 
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the seaman, and it is beyond a doubt that were the pick of our 
seamen asked what they would look upon as an ordinary sheer, the 
answer would be from 20 to 22 inches per 100 feet. Now, let us go 
to the iron deck. A vessel with an iron deck is to have the thick- 
ness of a wooden deck taken from her moulded depth before entering 
the tables for her freeboard, i.e., a depth of hold of 20ft. 4in. is with 
an iron deck to be called a depth of 20ft., and the freeboard is by 
that proportionately reduced. The result is that the platform on 
which the men are to go to and fro and work the vessel, is 
brought nearer the water than it would be had the vessel a wood 
deck. Why is this ? Is it because iron is stronger than wood, and 
there is consequently less danger of the deck being stove in? It 
cannut be, for a wood deck laid on the same beams as an iron deck 
presents just as great a resistance to the impact of a heavy sea, and 
with this exceptional advantage over the iron deck, that be it stove 
in or torn up in any way, the opening can be efficiently covered and 
battened down in no time, while in the iron deck it is irreparable at 
the time. Besides, does it not strike a shipwright as well as a 
seaman, that in lessening the distance between deck and water, the 
platform becomes unsate long before there is any danger of staving 
in decks aud hatches, or vitally injuring the coverinys to deck 
openings ? It is not a question of absolute strength to resist such a 
force as would cause the ship to founder, it is primarily a question 
of haviny such a percentage of space buoyancy as will constitute 
the deck a safe platform, whereon to go to and fro without serious 
danser to life. That Mr. Martell loses sight of the safe platform 
theory and makes it a question of strength is evident from the 
following significant passage in his report, viz. : ‘* Where exceptional 
care has been taken as to strength and protection of deck openings, 
such vessels might be considered equally safe with a somewhat less 
percentage of surplus buoyancy than that provided for.’’ The 
Writers of the manifesto alluded to in the early part of this paper 
also ride off on the same side issue, for in speaking of the dangers 
to which a ‘‘ well-decked”’ ship is liable, they say, ‘‘ Some people 
May say that the bulkhead is liable to be stove in. True, that might 
happen, although it is not likely where care has been exercised in 
the construction and strengthening of such bulkhead; and even 
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were such an accident to happen, no water could get into the hold 
or engine-room, but the officers would be simply deprived of their 
berths for the time being.”’ In the name of common sense, when such 
a sea struck her, what would become of the men who happened to 
be on the lowest exposed portion of the main-deck at the time ? 
What also would become of the officers who happened to 
be asleep or resting in their berths? They would scarcely 
say that they were simply deprived. Scamen would be 
inclined to say that they stood a great chance of being rudely 
deprived either of life or limb! What also would become of the 
water, which these authoritics naively remark ‘“ could get neither 
into the hold nor engine-room ?”’ Clearly it could not escape any- 
where, and thence would arise a grave danger, for when you have 
50 or 60 tons of water dashing about in a practically closed-in space, 
and acting as superincumbent weight, seamen will tell you that is 
indeed a serious danger to human life. But seamen who have 
sailed in these ships will tell you, that long before this could or would 
happen, the exposed part of the main-deck, in other words the 
‘“well’’ would have become impassable, the huge masses of 
water shipped and retained there cutting off all communication 
between the forecastle and bridge. This fact, of course, will be 
spoken of as ‘the crew being simply deprived of getting to and 
from their berths for the time being.” There is more, however, 
for the crew to do on this deck than to go to and from their berths, 
there are the head sails and the sails on the foremast to be manipu- 
lated, the masthead and side-lights to be tended, and many other 
routine duties which must be attended to. If, therefore, the well 
is in this normal condition in a gale, say with the wind at strength 
9, there is serious danger to human life long before there is any 
chance of bulkheads, hatches or decks being stove in. It is the old 
story—a grave misconception of what constitutes serious danger to 
human life, which shipowners and shipwrights think cannot accrue 
unless the ship founder. A few words here about these ‘‘ well- 
decked ” steamers would not be out of place, seeing that it is around 
them that the heat of the controversy rages. With regard to this class 
of steamer, there seems to be a prevalent idea among shipbuilders 
and shipowners that it is a perfectly safe and desirable type of 
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vessel. This idea would be rudely dispelled were they to take the 
tronble to go to sea with these ships in the winter time, or if they 
would listen to the independent testimony of nautical men who have 
sailed in them, and whose livelihood does not depend on sailing in 
them again. Let us examine the term ‘ well-deck ’’ and get at 
the origin of it. The name had not its origin in the abstract 
resemblance to a well of that lowest portion of the ship hedged 
in on all sides, but in its actual condition while going along in a 
sea-way, When this exposed and hedged-in portion of the main- 
deck is a veritable ‘‘ well,’’ and obstinately retains a quantity of 
water to a normal depth of from 2 to 8 fect, washing about con- 
stantly with the motion of the ship. In avery heavy sea this ‘‘ well’’ 
is constantly practically full of water, and thus has received its 
name, which is the most expressive and distinctive it could have. 
This is the case when these vessels are fairly loaded, that is,as a 
flush-decked vessel of the same dimensions would be loaded, and 
without any of those anomalous deductions for space buoyancy 
which is not distributed, and is consequently worse than useless. 
We bevin, then, with this fact, that even when fairly loaded as 
aforementioned these vessels plunge and labour more heavily than a 
flush-decked vessel. The cause of this is easily traced. Let us 
take, fur instance, one of these with a long poop or raised quarter- 
deck and bridge-house extending half the length of the ship. At 
the after end of this vessel we have, when it becomes water-borne, 
which actually happens in a seaway, an anormal amount of spare 
buoyancy, which cannot be utilised for the safety of the ship until 
her most vital parts are submerged, the normal spare buoyancy of 
the vessel being represented by the cubical contents of space 
between the water and the main-deck line. Let us, then, in the 
first place take this vessel going head to sea with a heavy sea on. 
As the sea comes to her she lifts forward with difficulty, owing to 
this abnormal amount of spare buoyancy aft, which must be 
depressed before the fore end can lift, consequently the top of the 
sea breaks over the forecastle-head, and running over the break 
lodges in the well. This, of course, tends to depress her forward ; 
Well, the sea passes along, and the moment it has passed the centre 
Where the long poop commences the abnormal amount of 
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spare buoyancy comes into play, being suddenly waterborne, 

with the result that she gives a convulsive leap-up aft and 

a consequent dive forward. This dive forward sends her pre- 

cipitately into and under the next sea, which rushes in over the 

furecastle and the top of the bulwarks, and so floods the ‘ well.” 

Running before a heavy sea we get the same result, for the sea taking 

the after part of the vessel first, the fore end is unduly depressed, 

md the sea piling up along the high sides of the poop and bridge, 

rushes over the bulwarks into the ‘‘ well’”’ before the fore end can 

recover itself. Of course, this becomes more and more aggravated 
by a succession of heavy seas, for the ‘ well,’”’ holding as it does a 
quantity of water equal to perhaps 180 tons, is by this time 
practically full to the extent of 90 tons, which it obstinately retains, 

with the result of depressing the fore end, and taking away from 

its clear side a measure equal to nearly twice that amount of spare 
buoyancy. With a beam sea or a quarterly sea we have the same 
result, the fore end of the vessel being unduly depressed and exposed 
to the seas breaking on board as described above. Now, if this be 
the case when these vessels are fairly loaded, surely it is absurd to 
make all these misguided deductions for superstructures which do 
not represent spare buoyancy available for a continuity of lifting 
power. As seamen we argue, and there is both truth and justice 
in the argument, that neither Mr. Martell nor any one else has any 
right to explain away the clear side a vessel of certain dimensions 
should have from the water to the lowest exposed point of her main- 
deck. Superstructures, no matter how or in what part of the ship 
erected, cannot add to the safety of the platform as represented by 
the lowest portion of the main-deck, and consequently any reduction 
on that score is manifestly a reduction of safety. The matter 
resolves itself into a simple argument. In estimating the freeboard 
for a fiush-decked vessel, the chief desideratum is to have such 
an amount of clear side as will afford a safe platform on which 
the crew can go to and fro to work the ship, &c. Now, as 
vessels are constructed at present, is it not a fact that in loading 
and putting a ship down in the water, the deck ceases to be 
a safe platform for human life long before there is any danger 
of the deck, bulkheads, or hatches being stove in? 
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Clearly, then, safety of platform is the point at which 
we must stop, and the erection of no superstructure either before 
or abaft the lowest part of that platform can make it any safer. 
Instead of the superstructure known as the raised quarter-deck 
and bridge, or long poop, adding to the safety of the exposed main- 
deck as a platform, it has been shown that it detracts from it very 
materially, and it is evident, therefore, that this class of steamer 
should be allowed no reduction on this score. Then, says the 
shipowner, do you allow no reduction of freeboard in a ‘ well- 
decked”” vessel from what she should have were she flush-decked ? 
Seamen will answer: No. No reduction in clear side as represented 
by the distance between the water and the lowest exposed point of 
main-deck, but really a reduction in space buoyancy—that is, where 
a fush-decked vessel would require a clear side of 3 fect at the 
lowest point of her main-deck, which is exposed right fore-and-aft, 
4 ‘‘well-decked ”’ vessel would have her clear side of three feet 
measured at the break, that being the lowest exposed point of her 
main-deck. This point, being from 15 to 20 fect forward of where 
the flush-decked vessel's lowest point would be, gives the “ well- 
decked” ship the advantave of exactly what she has in sheer. The 
greater the sheer the more advantage, and that is reasonable, for the 
eteater the sheer the more ‘‘ sea-kindly ’’ the vessel. With a good 
ordinary sheer, say 22 inches to the 100 feet, she would gain from 
3 to4inches, and that is all she is entitled to or deserves. Most 
seamen who have intelligently studied this question have come to 
the above conclusion, and in estimating clear side do not care to be 
led away from the measure so familiar to them in practice, viz., so 
many mches to the foot in depth of hold, increasing the factor 
as the length of the vessel increases. In this they seem inclined 
to adopt Sir Digby Murray’s points of departure (published in the 
Nautical Magazine of August) as a standard, that is, for flush- 
decked steamers and sailing ships, but to part company with him in 
his deductions for raised quarter-decks and poops. They have also 
to thank Sir Digby Murray for his very practical remarks against 
vessels with clipper lines being allowed to load deeper than ships of 
a fuller body—for it has ever been a matter of surprise to seamen 
that Lloyd’s Registry should advise that a vessel whose co-efficient 
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of fineness was from *58 to °60 could be loaded 6 inches deeper than 
one of the same dimensions whose co-efficient of fineness was 66. 
A covert sneer was thrown out at Sir Digby’s assertion by the ship- 
wright experts of that august body, but strange to say the sequel 
to the sneer has been the omission in the new tables of any co- 
efficient less than -60, and the difference between vessels of -60 and 
‘66 has now been reduced to 2 inches. 

Throughout this paper, the use of the first personal pronoun 
singular has been purposely discarded, but having to conclude with 
an appeal I cannot further refrain from its use. 

I appeal, therefore, to my brother seamen throughout the kingdom, 
who can make their influence felt if it be but a little, to protest and 
that loudly but reasonably against any settlement of this freeboard 
question by such a process as is contained in Lloyd’s new tables. 
I appeal to the men of ‘‘ hght and leading’’ in the Mercantile 
Marine Service Association of Liverpool, who, when they met to 
consider Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme of a ‘‘ Shipping Council” 
passed a justly sweeping censure on it, to meet in their might and 
treat Mr. Martell’s scheme with a similar reception. 

I appeal to the Shipmasters’ Society of London, and the various 
shipmasters’ associations throughout the kingdom, to become 
athliated in this matter, and let us have a unanimous expression of 
opinion upon it. 

Lastly, I appeal to those whose names are honoured in the pro- 
fession, men whose opinions in all matters of practical seamanship 

are second to none, and whom it would be invidious to mention, it 
is their right and duty to come forward on these occasions and do 
battle for their fellow men, who are by the advice and sanction of 
Lloyd's Registry to go to sea henceforth in vessels fatuously over- 
laden. 
KAPABOS. 


LLOYD’S NEW RULES FOR FREEBOARD. 





v4 MONGST other objections which, as a sailor, I enter- 
tain to these rules, I would mention— 

Ist. That the fixing ofa ‘‘ hard-and-fast’’ line upon 
a ship once for all, to hold good on all voyayes and 
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with every kind of cargo, is not desirable. Every sailor knows 
that a ship loaded down to the same draft of water with a gencral 
eargo, or witha close stowing dead-weizht cargo is vastly different 
masea way. The very feel of the ship under his fect in her 
movements to seas tells him this, but these rules take away all con- 
stleration fur the nature of the cargo, or for the voyave, in fixing 
the freeboard. 

2nd. The freeboard they assign to ‘‘ clipper’? ships with great 
lencth, fine lines, and great rise of floor, is too little in comparison 


bf 


with that given to ‘‘ medium ”’ ships. 

A clipper, ightly laden, is a fine sea boat, but when fully laden 
becomes a most laboursome vessel, and requires a heisht of 
platform, in the calculation for which length should be the principal 
basis. 

ord. These rules make no distinction between summer and winter 
drafts (excepting for North Atlantic winter voyages). I am not 
of those who think a summer’s gale ever equals in violence the 
storms of winter, but even if it were so, the former are very transient, 
have not therefore the same straining effect as those of winter, and 
afford speedy opportunities for repairmg damages. Whereas in 
winter gales the strain, wear and tear, go on increasing for many 
days. It is certainly generally allowed that a vessel may go to sea 
in the summer months with safety, with less freeboard than she 
would require in winter. If this be so, by fixing one maximum draft 
as these rules do, if it is a winter draft it presses unduly and unfairly 
on the shipowner—if it is a summer draft, it is not sufficient to 
enalle a ship to go to sea with a due regard to safety in the winter 
Season, 
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I propose now to consider these rules in reference to what is 
termed well-decked ships. 

I submit that height of platform with due scantling represents the 
real amount of the safeguard of the ship, but assuming that the 
spare buoyancy or lifting power is to. be taken as representing it, 
the new rules allow for it without any thought of its distribution. 
Take a vessel with a poop and bridge-house extending together for 
half the length of the ship, and with a «mall topgallant-forecastle. 
These deck-erections are taken into calculation for spare buoyancy, 
and if with them the amount is made up in the aggregate to what 
the tables give for the co-efficient of fineness and moulded depth, the 
ship 1s considered safe, although almost all, and in some vessels the 
whole of, the spare buoyancy above the tonnage-deck is on the after- 
part of the ship. 

Experts have been known to affirm, on Board of Trade inquiries, 
that although the ship may be immersed nearly to her tonnage-deck 
forward by a heavy sea filling the well-deck, so long as there is a 
preponderance of buoyancy left aft, the ship cannot sink, and is 
therefore safe! It has been well said that if this be so, the entire 
freeboard might be taken away from the forward half of the ship, 
and a proportionate amount of spare buoyancy piled up on top of 
the poop and the ship still held to be seaworthy! ! 

But I further submit that when a vessel is deeply immersed 
forward by a heavy sea entirely filling the iell, the spare buoyancy 
aft becomes actually a source of danger, since every heavy sea:‘in 
passing aft acts upon it, lifts the stern, and further immerses the 
bows. 

In short, to quote the words of a high authority, it is like naking 
bladders fast to a man’s ankles, and expecting his life to be saved, 
heeause there is buoyancy enough to prevent the body sinking, 
whereas they only increase his danger. Now, as the weakest part 
vf anything is the mensure of its strength, I submit that each half 
uf the ship should be taken on its own merits, and that the per- 
centage of spare buoyancy on the weakest half really represents the 
lifting power so far as the safety of the ship is concerned. 

Take for instance a vessel having 700 tonnage under deck, and 
supposing that 25 per cent. of spare buoyancy is shown by the 
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tutles to be necessary, and that the ship has that in the aggregate, 
but distributed as follows :— 

6 tons between load-line and tonnage-deck, 

90 tons due to poop and bridge-house, extending together to half 

the length of the ship 
15 tons due to topgallant-forecastle. 
Take the after half A as = 850 tonnage under deck. 
90 tons above deck 





440 


Spare buoyancy under deck aft = 48 
Svare Inoyaney above deck aft = 90 


138 = about 314 per cent. aft. 





Take the fore half = 850 tonnage under deck 
15 »» above deck. 
3605 
Syare Luoyaney under deck ford. = 418 
“pare buoyancy above deck = Jo 





63 = 174 per cent. 





These fiyures admit however of modification if the ship is by the 
‘tern. as such vessels usually are. Say 15 inches by the stern, then 
the spare buoyancy under tonnage-deck aft will be diminished about 
8 tons, and that forward similarly augmented. So that the per- 
ccatave then would be 293 aft and 193 forward. 

Therefore, supposing her to be 15 inches by the stern, the 
lucasure of her safety will be represented by only 194 per cent. of 
‘are Luoyaney, and the remaining 54 per cent. required to raise it 
\) 25 per cent.,as admitted by the rules to be necessary, must be 
made up by giving her a greater height of platform. Otherwise, on 
‘heountermg exceptionally bad weather, and having insufficient 
luoyaney forward, however much there may be aft, she would, upon 

Shipping a sea which filled the well-deck, be unable to lift herself 
sufficiently to allow the freeing ports to act with effect, or to rise 
to successive seas ; and a reference to the reports of inquiries held 
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on the loss of such ships, will show how surely this would be 
attended with fatal result. 
I submit that Lloyd's new rules, as applied to well-decked ships, ° 
do not afford suthcient assurance of safety to life and property. 
ALFRED PARISH. 
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“WO cngineering projects of surpassing interest have 
rivetted the world’s attention during the past few 





Sessions. Through the pre-eminent attention paid to 
these, and the varied feelings they have called into 
action both at home and abroad, other propositions of almost cqual 
audacity and merit have been purely eclipsed. Projects that a 
generation avo would have literally astounded the world, havescarcely 
evoked a moment's controversy, barely even a partisan champion- 
ship; while volumes, rather let us say, libraries full have been 
written about the Panama Canal and the Channel Tunnel. Yet 
many of the schemes so ignominiously dismissed in a few short 
sentences are more realizable, more useful, and more certain to bear 
fruit. When completed, as many of these less imposing enterprises 
will be in time—and this is more than can be confidently predicted 
of the Channel Tunnel—they will exercise an influence over politics 
and commerce, not much inferior to that exerted by the Suez 
waterway. Unquestionably, however, the Panama venture must be 
allowed to take first rank among all marine enterprises of the day. 
It stands facile princeps, and must remain so, perhaps, till the end 
of time. Besides, its consummation appears to be within measurable 
distance. The capital required to construct it is fully subscribed ; serious 
operations have been commenced ; an army of excavators are toiling 
day and night, while M. de Lesseps, whose name as regards canals, 
is one to conjure with, has distinctly promised its fulfilment by the 
year ‘‘eighteen-eighty-eight.”” Should his prophecy come true 
then, or even should his splendid undertaking be achieved at some 
later date, the mercantile world will undergo 1 revolution, besides 
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which, all previons transitions will fade and grow dim. England, 
at any rate, will lose her natural Oriental supremacy—the favoured 
merchants of the Eastern American ‘States competing with other 
on more than even terms in the rich markets of Japan, China, and 
the Indies. This unequal emulation will doubtless lead to another 
serious diminution in the profits upon our trade with Oriental nations, 
ifnot toa positive falling away in its volume, while, as regards 
America, we must expect to sce her Mercantile Marine assuming an 
importance to which it has been a stranger since the “iron age’”’ 
dawned across the shipbuilding horizon. What that mutation 
destroyed, the Panama Canal may re-create. Given a seaway between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, almost within her own territories, 
and the youthful Titan is certain to set her feet astride the ocean. 
Destiny is evidently ‘‘ shaping the ends” of the giantess Republic, 
deereeing for her offspring a first place among maritime pcople. 
But that ocean-passage is not likely to be an unmixed blessing 
to the United States. Its imminence is already raisin 
jealousy and disquietude among the nations ; it is likewise drawing 
attention to the superior advantages possessed by Georgia, Florida 
and other States on the Mexican Gulf, with regard to position, har- 
bours, resources, and distance from the Eastern markets. If the 
Southshould become agreat centreof the shipbuilding industries, and 
manufacturing capital be transferred thereto from the over-crowded 
North-East, it may possibly involve a revival of the ancient feud 
between the North and South. The West is already separated from 
New York and Washington in all save nominal allegiance. Between 
the protected manufacturer and the Western farmer there is little in 
common ; and now that Free-trade lessons have educated the latter 
into regarding his rival as a creature who fattens by the sweat of 
another's brow, the last strong link of sympathy is snapped. There 
is magic in a name, and it is simply the magic of the word “ great- 
ness” which now keeps the East and West in cohesion. It was 
hot yesterday that the latter began paying attention to its own ports 
along the Pacific, and to its own chances of manufacturing success- 
folly, and with each diversion of traffic from the San Francisco to 
the Colon-Panama Railway route the agitation recommences. 
When the seaway is open commerce will be entirely turned aside 
G 
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from the trans-continental route. It will travel by occan dircet 
from New York, Boston, Brunswick, or New Orleans to its desti- 
nation, Californians deriving no particle of advantave from its trans- 
port. What may we expect them to do in self-defence? To sit 
still and be half-ruined, or to buckle to and manufacture and export 
for themselves? Is it not reason to suppose that they will try to 
turn their coal, iron, and copper to account, dispensing with New 
York as far as may be? New Orleans, again, instead of 
sending the raw product North as now, is certain to reel and 
weave its own cotton when once the China ports are brought 
within a few day’s steam. Economic laws may be overridden 
for a time, circumstances indeed may justify such a course, but 
when the producing country suddenly finds itself placed in juxta- 
position with its customers, it 1s not likely to allow far off States to 
divide its profits. As thimgs now stand it may not pay New 
Orleans to manufacture and ship its own cotton, but with the 
Panama Canal open it will, and should the change we anticipate 
take place, Eastern interests will seriously suffer. 

Further, a considerable portion of the European grain supply 
comes from ports on the Pacific or Gulf of Mexico; Califorman 
growers finding it pay them better to ship round Cape Horn to 
Loudon than to send across Continent to the Atlantic — ports. 
When, however, vessels can steam through Panama from San 
Francisco or Diego to Europe the greater portion of the Western 
grain trade (not only from districts contiguous to the coast, but from 
places far inland) will be diverted, ccasing to pass over the Northern 
railway lines. 

However, there is another aspect to this interesting problem. 
As remarked in a former article on “ Shipping Prospects in China,” 
there is a possibility that the trade of this country may benetit 
from M. de Lessep’s enterprise, at least for a time, perhaps even 
in the long run. Divided by such enormous distances from the 
Oriental markets as the Eastern States now are, a transfer of 
capital and energy to the Pacific must have resulted sooner or 
later, and it may be that by connecting the Atlantic and Pacific this 
transition may be retarded rather than hastened. Instead of fixed 
eapital transferring itself from the East to the West it is probable 
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that the manufacturers of New York and Pennsylvamia, aided 
by the shortened passaze and other facilities afforded by the canal, 
will endeavour to hold their own against the competition arising 
on the Pacific and Mexican Gulf. 

Another canal, uniting the Caribbean Sea with the Pacific Ocean, 
Is projected. Having been taken under the patronage of the 
Auerican people, and being strongly supported by the Washington 
Senate. It is quite ikely to be open for traffic before the first vessel 
Steams merrily through the great French undertaking. Although 
not a sod has yet been turned, and although the gross distance 
from inlet to exit will be considerably longer—about 180 miles 
against less than a quarter that distance dividing Limon Bay and 
Parzisa, the point where M. de Lesseps’ canal enters the Pacifie— 
the physical ditticulties are by United States engineers esteemed 
inferior to those presented by the rival scheme. It may thercfore 
prove, atter all, the pioneer enterprise. It follows the natural line 
hupped out by the River St. Juan and Lake Nicaragua. Should 
it at any time be finished, it will doubtless become the more 
fashivnable route, lying some parallels further from the equator. 
The one yreat: disadvantage it offers, is the high summit level— 
1,076 feet, which must be attained by lockage. On the other hand, 
the Panama project dispenses entirely with all such contrivances. 

Ead’s Tehuantepec ship-railway, is also mecting with keen support, 
and like its rivals, will probably become wn fait accompli, before 
tlis century closes. As a first result of its anticipated success, a 
vigerous effort is being made to excavate a passage across the 
Florida peninsula. Although the two schemes have no distinet 
referenee to cach other, the Tehuantepec route will vastly benefit 
by the construction of the Florida channel. The other projects 
to which we had been alluding, are beside its influence ; traffic from 
New York to Port St. Juan or Colon would gain nothing in dis- 
tauce by following the proposed canal route, and might lose consider- 
ably in time and money, whereas steamers bound fur Campeachy 
Bay or other places on the Mexican Gulf, would find it economical 
to avoid the long sea voyage round Cape Florida. But the towns 
which would most benefit from the Florida enterprise, are Galveston, 


and those at the mouth of the Mississippi. These will be brought 
G 2 
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several days nearer to the Northern States, while the passage from 
New Orleans to Europe will be shortened some hundreds of miles. 

Sir E. J. Reed proposed an alternative scheme, namely, to con- 
struct a ship-railway across Florida, and it is quite likely that in 
the course of time his proposition may be revived, especially should 
Captain Ead’s railway prove as successful as hoped. To commerce 
between New York and the East, the advantages of the Florida- 
Tehuantepec route are manifest as compared with the Panama line ; 
the saving in distance to Honolulu and the Japanese and Chinese 
ports will be enormous—at the very least a thousand miles; while, 
as regards local trade between ports on the Gulf of Mexico and 
those along the Northern Pacific, all attempts at comparison are 
out of the question. A glance at a large map of the world will 
reveal the immeasurable superiority of this route ; indeed, supposing 
itto be successfully completed, itis difficult to perceive what commerce 
could select the Panama or Nicaragua routes. European trade with 
the Orient is sure to prefer the Suez Canal, so will a portion of that 
issuing from the North Atlantic ports of America, while such per- 
centage of the same commerce as selects the inter-oceanic route wil 
certainly let its choice rest upon Tehuantepec. As a fact, then, 
supposing Mr. Ead’s project should be accomplished, the Panama 
water-way could only command the shipping passing from North 
Atlantic ports in Europe and the United States to ports on the west 
coast of South America, and even this, its legitimate right, might be 
seriously compromised by the questions of climate and expense. 
When near the equator, ten degrees is a consideration, besides which 
Ead's railway is contemplated to cost little more than one-third of 
the estimated expenditure on the Panama Canal. Admitting there 
is a large under-computation somewhere, the balance still seems to 
incline upon one side, and should experience demonstrate the 
feasibility of these ship-railways, shareholders in rival concerns 
will have little reason to plume themselves upon their good fortune. 
On the other hand, a canal once dug costs comparatively little to 
keep in order or work, whereas haulage power and maintenance 
of the proposed railway will prove a terrible tax upon the annual 
incoming. Actual operations, however, over an extended period 
will alone solve these moot problems, 
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Another scherne demanding notice is the proposed junction 
between the Bay of Biscay and the Gulf of Lyons. Such a 
communication may be said to exist at the present day. The waters 
of the Garonne, passing Bordeaux, flow through Marmande and Agen 
to Toulouse, where they unite with those of the Canal du Midi, or, 
as it was formerly called, the Languedoc Canal. According to an 
eminent French engineer, M. Abt, the new waterway is to begin at 
Bordeaux and end at Narbonne, running parallel with the Garonne 
as far as Castels, at which point it will join the Canal Latéral as far 
as Mas d’Agenay. From thence it will diverge from the present 
eanal and pass through Agen, Gers, and St. Genés to Montech, 
where it will again unite with the Canal Latéral. Subsequently, 
at Toulouse, it will connect itself with the Canal du Midi, the 
anited waters flowing together into the Valley of Bastide d'Anjou, 
after which it will pursue an independent course to the Mediterranean, . 
passing Carcassonne, Lézignan, and Béziers. Practically then, the 
French Chauvinists purpose utilising in part an existing channel, 
deepening the streams sufficiently to permit of the largest men-of- 
war passing through. It is very doubtful whether this undertaking 
could be made to pay commercially. The distance to be travelled 
is immense, while the various gradients met with along its route 
will necessitate a multitude of locks. Besides, its original cost is 
estimated by the State engineers at 1,50€0,000,000 francs, or 
£60,000,000 sterling. Supposing even it could be constructed for 
half that sam, which is the lowest estimate that has been formed, a 
dividend of only four per cent. would require £1,200,000 per 
annum. How is it to be earned? The task seems hopeless. If an 
excessive tariff is charged, merchant vessels will prefer to pass 
through the Straits of Gibraltar, or if patronage is courted by 
moderation, dividend earning will be out of the question. As a 
purely business speculation then, this project seems doomed to 
failure, nevertheless, it would pay the French nation well to 
construct. Politically, it would render them independent of that 
4éte wir ‘* Gib,”’ at the same time developing the commerce of the 
whole Empire. Before long, a vast population will line its banks ; 
large towns will arise in every convenient locality; a hundred 
industries, now undreamt of, will spring into existence, while the 
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country for leagues on each side will be opened up. Havre, 
Brest, and the other English Channel and Biscayan ports— 
indeed, all Northern France will benefit as well. Commerce with 
the Mediterranean and the East will be revivified and developed, 
besides which many new home markets will be opened 
up. Should the canal lead to the resurgence of French cotton 
manufacturing industries, as seems inevitable, and to nothing else» 
it would be cheap to France at treble any sum it is hkely to cost. 
What a splendid vift from the French nation to itself, this seaway 
would be! A small present sacrifice, a mere passing of wealth from 
the hands of the thousands into those of the hundreds, to be 
diffused again throughout France in a few months, perhaps days, 
and the Gallic race would in one moment attain a degree of influence, 
importance and prosperity which fifty centuries could not endow it 
with while its northern and southern ports are so widely separated. 
Betore this splendid ambition our own projects for making Man- 
chester a seaport and connecting the waters of the Bristol and 
English Channel sink into insignifiance. From: a commercial aspect 
both these enterprises deserve the name of ‘ vrent,’’ but they have 
little or no political bearing ; scarcely more so than the more modest 
proposition for severmg the narrow neck of land that now divides 
the sister Lochs Tarbet. Granting that ocean liners will steam 
uninterruptedly up the inky Irwell to Manchester, the question is 
purely one for Lancashire to consider, and even supposing that 
good-sized ships traverse the isthmus which divides Bridgewater 
Bay from the estuary of the Exe, the consequences and the gains 
will be ours alone to count. Far different with the French aspira- 
tion which, if ever consummated, must revolutionize the political and 
mercantile stats of Europe and render France, in point of strategical 
position, the most powerful factor in Western politics. Gibraltar, 
as a military station, would lose half its significance. One 
European nation—the greatest—will be rendered independent of 
the ‘Pillars of Hercules,” holding in its own right the chief 
ocean-way between the Atlantic and Mure Internin. 

England, with incalculable interests to defend inthe East may 
well pray for the non-achievement of this speculative ambition, for 
it would necessitate her doubling her Mediterranean fleet, to 
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avoid a sudden concentration of the Cherbourg, Brest and 
Toulun ships. It has been reckoned that the men-of-war harboured 
at Brest could reach Port Said, ria the Garonne Canal, some four 
days earlier than the English Channel cruisers, who would have 
to round the ‘‘ southern rock.” For our influence, then, it may be 
hoped that the labours of construction may prove too severe for the 
French engineers. Still, our greatness should render us free from 
petty jealousy at the rising splendour of another Power. Where, 
however, we should feel the shoe pinch most, would be im our 
trade with the East. At present, some portion of the silks and 
other Oriental wares consumed in the north of France, are shipped 
direct toEnvland, and thence re-shipped to ports on the French coast ; 
with the ship-canal in existence, this commerce would cease. We 
shuuld also lose our profit on the £5,000,000 worth of French 
products now sent to our shores for transhipment, or, at least, 
upon a large proportion thereof. In many other ways we should 
fel its adverse effects. Our shipping industries would receive a 
vivleat shock, while those of France would spring into fresh activity ; 
our flag would be less frequently seen in eastern waters, while theirs 
would cease to be a stranger, and if the French people desired to 
avenge Waterloo, they could do so by freeing the canal to native- 
owned ships, and charging hivh dues to those bearing a foreign 
emblem. 

Having entered upon a new course of enterprise at home and 
abroad, which even the death of Gambetta will not terminate, it is 
mprobable that French Chauvinism will long be baulked in 
this favourite ambition; besides, canal digging has become 
an actual mania with our excitable neighbours. Millions upon 
millions of francs are being spent by the Government on public 
works, The Seine is being deepened between Paris and Rouen, and 
a magnificent project for making Paris a seaport is slowly fructi- 
fying. M. Boquet de la Gaye, hydrographer to the Navy, proposes 
to dredge the river deep cnough to allow vessels drawing twenty- 
three feet of water to ascend to the capital. Although the difficul- 
ties are stupendous, and the cost will be enormous, and although 
engineers and capitalists look grave, the gay city has not lost heart, 
and at some time in history will essay to place herself on an equality 
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with London. Great attempts are also been made to improve the 
Rhone navigation between Lyons and the sea, and before many 
dlecades are past, China steamers may be seen alongside the wharfs of 
the provincial capital. 

In foreign parts the French canalizing spirit is equally alert. 
M. Deloncle and M. de Lesseps have between them decreed the 
separation of the Malay peninsula. The Isthmus of Kraw is to be 
cut through at its narrowest poiut, shortening the voyage for 
steamers some three days or more. This will be another blow to 
England’s commercial supremacy. If Euro-Oriental traffic is 
diverted from the Straits of Malacca, the star of Singapore will set. 
Both this town and Malacca owe their fame and sudden rise to 
the trade between the Orient and Occident passing through these 
Straits. Singapore affords a convenient place of call, forms an 
admirable coaling station; but given a change in the route taken by 
the China ships, and this resplendent settlement will lose its raison 
Uétre; its vast population, existing mostly by their commerce with 
passing vessels, will migrate in shoals to places where the battle of 
life may be fought on fairer terms. Trade between Singapore 
and vicinal ports could not maintain one quarter the present in- 
habitants, and in a lesser degree the same argument applies to 
Malacca. Saigon—the French settlement—it is supposed_ will 
benefit and grow rich by the ruin of its British rival. The Kraw 
Canal project and French activity in the Indo-Chinese peninsula are 
engendered by the same restive spirit, the same craving after 
colonial empire; the same yearning after glory. Nothing will 
subdue or bridle this unfortunate longing for renown, except repeated 
disappointments and the constant eating of Dead Sea Fruit. 

On the face, it does seem probable that Saigon would arise on the 
ashes of Singapore, but the vagarics of trade are so unaccountable, 
that it would not be surprising to find the French colony 
neglected, and new stations springing up at the entrances 
to the seaway. This would only be re-acting the experience 
of Suez, Ismailia and Port Said. French designs might also 
be defeated through the construction of a second canal or ship- 
railway by English capital, in which case M. Deloncle’s calculations 
as to profits and receipts might require sealing some eighty per 
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cent. Several sections of the Peninsula are divisable, and if one 
canal is made to pay, it will certainly provoke emulation before 
long. These are considerations which investors in these high-flown - 
speculations will do well to take to heart; nevertheless, as political 
and commercial problems, they demand the earnest attention of our 


Government. 
F. N. NEWCOME. 
(To be Continued. ) 
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ITS HISTORY, USE AND ABUSE. 


areas of the ocean and coastlines were delineated as 
if the earth were a flat surface. On this basis the 
difference of longitude between any two meridians, 
taken at the equator, was used as the distance of those meridians 
in all latitudes, and hence the degrees of latitude and longitude 
being everywhere equal, the intersection of the parallels and meri- 
dians sub-divided the surface into a series of equal squares. On 
such a projection the distances of places in high latitudes would be 
too great, and the relative positions of places inaccurate, although 
for places near the equator the relative directions and distances 
would be tolerably well preserved. For the higher latitudes the 
distortion would be such that no distances except those on a 
meridian, and no directions or bearings except those trending east 
and west, or north and south, could be correct. Still, the Plane 
Chart, which answered tolerably well for a very limited area, was, 
to a certain extent, a necessity for the purposes of navigation; and 
its use beeame very general. But we must take into consideration 
that the navigators who became illustrious through their discoveries 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, were men well versed in all 
that related to planispheres and globes, as well as in the use of 
great circle sailing—for which purposes globes of large dimensions 
Were in demand ; and it is especially worthy of note that prior to 
1800 “clobular sailing” or ‘sailing by the arch of a great 





Lo 
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circle’? occupied a prominent part of all works that treated on 
navigation. 

The general detects of the Plane Chart were not, however, wholly 
uuknown, even to the humblest navigator. The various treatises 
on the ‘“ Art of Navigation,’’ published during the time of the 
general use of that chart, and for long after it had been improved 
upon, invariably’contained fa chapter or two devoted to “ sailing 
by the Flat or Plain Chart, and the uncertainties thereof,” or 
‘‘ proving the Plain Chart false and not to be trusted to, but in very 
short voyaves,’’ &c.; and in these} days, looking back to 
the elaborate rules for the use of that chart, it is wonderful how 
navigation was carried on at all, except coastwise, or unless the 
seaman was well up in the various ‘ sailings,” and their application 
in connection with a globe of large size. 

When, however, something is wanted, it gencrally happens that 
somcbody is found to devise a method to supply the deficiency. 
What seamen chiefly wanted was a chart projection which 
represented, with accuracy, the relative positions of places as 
respects the lovodrome or rhumb line. By what means Gerard 
Kauffman, the Flemish map-maker, arrived at the knowledge that 
the plane chart could be converted into an efficient sea-chart only 
on the basis that the degrees of latitude should be gradually 
lengthened in advancing from the equator to the poles, is not on 
record. Certain it is, however, that in 1569 he published his 
Universal Map, under his Latinized name of Mercator; but as he 
never showed how the chart was constructed, and as the degrees 
were not increased in the true proportion, it is generally assumed 
that it was the result of the tentative process of comparing the 
artificial globe with the plane chart. It was reserved for Edward 
Wright, in 1590, after an examination of a Mercator’s chart, to 
develop the correct principles on which such a chart should be 
constructed ; and in 1599 he published his famous treatise, entitled 
The Correction of certain Errors in Navigation, wherein he shows 
the reason for the «division of the meridional line, the method of 
constructing the table of meridional parts, and its uses in 
navigation. Having determined that ‘‘ the distance of any parallel 
of latitude from the equator is expressed by the sum of the secants 
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of all the arcs between the equator and that parallel,’ his table of 
meridional parts was obtained by actually adding secant after 
secant through every minute of the quadrant, as follows :— 

The mer. parts for 1’ he made equal to the secant of 1’, 

The mer. parts for 2’ equal to the sum of the sec. of 1’ and 2’. 

The mer. parts for 8’ equal to the sum of the sec. of 1’, 2’ 
and 3’. 

The mer. parts for 4’ equal to the sum of the mer. parts of 3’ 
and the sec. 4’; and so on by a constant addition of the 
secants. 

It will not surprise seamen—who, as a class, are beyond all 
other classes most tenacious of old habits and customs—to be told 
that it took the best part of a century to bring into gencral use 
Mereator’s chart, as projected by Wright, on “ true” principles. 

The Mercator Projection, so-called, may be said to result from 
the development, upon a plane, of a cylinder tangent to the earth 
along the equator, the various parts of the earth’s surface having 
been projected upon the cylinder in such manner as to satisfy the 
following condition :—That the loxrodrome, or ship’s track on the 
surface of the sea under a constant bearing, shall appear on the 
development as a right line preserving the same angle of bearing 
with respect to the meridians intersected by it as that of the 
ship's track. 

In order to realise this condition, the line of tangency, or the 
equator of the earth, being the circumference of a right section of 
the cylinder, will appear as a right line on the development, 
while different right-lined elements of the cylinder, corresponding 
{o the series of terrestial meridians, will appear asa system of 
equidistant right lines, parallel to each other and perpendicular to 
the right-lined equator on the development or Mercator chart, 
maintaining the same relative positions and the same distances 
apart on that equator as the primitive meridians have on the 
terrestrial spheroid. Moreover, the series of terrestrial parallels 
will also appear as a system of right lines parallel to cach other 
and to the equator, and will so intersect the right-lined meridians 
as fo form a system of rectangles, arhose successive widths mast be: 
twiable, increasing from the equator in such manner that the 
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required equality of angles shall be maintained, for corresponding 
elements of a ship's track, on the spheroid and on the chart 
_ representation. 





The conception of Mercator’s Chart as a cylinder unrolled is 
illustrated in the accompanying diagram, where, looking from the 
centre of the circle enveloped within the cylinder (a, b, 90, 90), 
the successive parallels (from 0° to 90°) would appear to be pro- 
jected further and further from each other, with gradually increasing 
distance between them, while the distance from meridian to 
meridian, as indicated «at the equator (E, E), would remain un- 
disturbed from top to bottom. 

In such a projection it is only near the equator that portions of 
the earth’s surface will appear as they are on the globe, every- 
where else the area is exaggerated, and the relative areas of 
countries in different latitudes are wholly inaccurate,—the shape is 
all that remains correct. Nevertheless, that which is of the most 
value to scamen is persistent on any part of Mereator’s chart—the 
angle which a straight line joining any two places on the chart 
makes with the meridians is equal to that which the loxodrome or 
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trhaomb line joining the same two places on the globe makes witb 
the meridians. 

After Wright’s time formule for the computation of meridional 
parts or increased latitudes were investigated by Bond, Gregory, 
Halley, and many others, both in England and France; these werv 
chiefly in relation to the earth as a sphere. Maclaurin, in 1742, 
first disenssed the problem with reference to the spheroid. 

The most approved approximate formule as resulting from 
investigation through the integral calculus, and embracing the 
correction for the spheroid, is that given by the U.S. Bureau of 
Navigation. 

mx - log tan (45° + ,)- a(esint + bet sin'h...... ) 
where m is the meridional part; x the latitude of the parallel ; 
x = 2°8025851 ; « the equatorial radius ; ¢ the compression, here 


Bessel's; and e the meridional eccentricity. 
The several co-efficients, with their logarithms, are— 


— = 79157055 ... ... .. log 3°8984896 
a@ = 22:9448 ... i. ... log 1:8606848 
luet= 0:05104781 ... ... log 87079734 


For practical use the formule becomes— 
m = 79157055 log tan (45° + §) 
— (22'-9448 sin u + 0:05104731 sin?L) 
in which the first term is the ordinary formule for computing 
meridional parts, the earth being considered as a sphere; while 
the second part, consisting of a series of negative terms, represents 
the correction for the meridional eccentricity of the earth. 

The common Tables, for compression O, are those ordinarily found 
in works on navigation. Bowditch, Norie and Raper give no 
decimal place in the numbers, the nearest unit alone being retained. 
Robertson, Kerigan, Chambers, Lynn and Breusing give one decimal 
Place. Caillet (old editions), Domke and Inman give two decimals. 

The Tables of Mendoza Rios, for compression 41. This table, 
computed for each tenth minute of arc with two decimal places, 
Was published in the Connaissance des Temps for 1793. It 1s given 
in Mendoza Rios’ earlier editions of his work navigation, 
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computed for each minute of arc, but is omitted in the latest. Du 
and it is also the Table 
found in Riddle’s Navigation, but without the decimal places. 

The Table of Rumker, for compression 13, computed to one 
decimal place, is found in that author’s work on navigation, and is 


Bourguet and Bégat have re-printed it ; 


re-printed in Caillet’s recent editions. 

The Table of the U.S. Bureau of Navigation is re-printed in 
Rosser’s Nautical Tables. 

In France, the Dépat de la Marine and the Dépét de la Guerre 
have adopted the compression 35;1,7; and in the Tratte 
d’ Hydrographie, by A. Germain (1882), the Table of Latitudes 
croissantes is computed for each minute of arc with three decimal 


es e / 
places, using compression 533. 


‘COMPARISON OF MERIDIONAL Parts FROM DIFFERENT TABLES FOR 
THE SAME LATITUDES. 





THe EARTH REGARDED AS A SPHEROID. 
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30 1888°38 | 1877-67 1877-0 1876-90 
40 2522-69 2608-93 | 2608'1 2607-93 
45 3029-94 | 8014-80 3018-8 3013-70 
50 3474-47 | 8458-07 3457°0 3456-87 
55 3967-97 | 3950-42 3949°3 3949-14 
60 4527-87 4508-82 4507°7 4507°46 
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70 596592 | 5945-78 59445 5944-31 
15 G9T0'34 | 6949-64 6948-4 694813 
80 8375-20 8354-09 8352°8 8362°55 
85 10764-62 | 1074327 | 10741-9 ; 10741°71 
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The above table shows the divergencics of the several tables 
«of Meridional Parts, for the same degree of latitude from the 
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equator to the pole. These differences, in the tables for the 
spheroid, are not important, even in the hizher latitudes, and are 
searecly appreciable in the lower latitudes. The Tables in the 
Truité @ Hydroqraphie also approximate closely to those of the 
U.S. Bureau of (Navigation, but they all differ from that for the 
sphere in a marked degree, especially in the medium and higher 
latitudes. 
(To be Continued, } 
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v4 N extraordinary case, as illustrating the way in which 


: \Y the Spanish Mercantile Law is administered, has 


i) 


occurred recently. The s.s. Teavyiers, of London, has 





been trading to and from Carthagena and Valencia. 
On the 24th November last, she was at the former port. The 
master (Captain Ronald W. Neate, of Cardiff) had cleared the vessel 
in the usnal way; all his papers were en forme, and he pro- 
posed to proceed on the evening's tide. The port pilot came down 
to the anay, and proposed to arrange for raising the ship’s anchor 
by means of ‘ lighters.’’ The mate declined the service as he 
conld lift the anchor by the ship’s tackle. The pilot left, and there 
being no compulsory sea pilotaye, the steamer was vot under weigh. 
The harbour is small, and is protected by two piers ; but the master, 
knowing the navigation, considered he could, take her out safely. 
Her destination was Valencia, about cighty miles down the coast, where 
she was to complete discharge. In approaching the seaway between 
the piers, the vessel was hailed from a boat. The “ hail’? was in 
the Spanish language, which the captain did not understand. The 
ves~el is. a Jong one, being 280 feet over-all. To bring-to in that 
position would inevitably land her upon one of the piers, and 
there was not sufficient space to turn in. Consequently he kept 
on. To his astonishment fire was opened upon him from two 
urmed boats. The bullets struck the ship, and the funnel was 
searred with them. One member had his hat shot through, and 
the captain ordered all hands below. He himself retained the 
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bridge, but had to duck his head, as he saw in the moonlight 
a rifle deliberately aimed at him. He slowed down ontside 
the piers with the intention of bringing to, but the hail of 
bullets increased, and as he was covered by the big guns of the 
Fort outside, the prudent course was to put on all speed seaward. 
He learned afterwards that the Fort was signalled to fire upon him, 
and the result af that might have been the sinking of the steamer 
with allon board. What was the proximate cause of all this is 
still a mystery. On reaching Valencia a Spanish gunboat hove up 
alongside, and with shotted guns was set to watch him. On 
reaching the Consulate, Captain Neate found that a telegram had 
been received ordering the detention of the vessel on the ground of 
the Captain of the Port at Carthagena having been insulted. There 
were other trifling charges, damage to the quay, and such like. A 
paragraph was put in the papers that the master and crew of the 
Tangiers were all drunk and had broken the regulations of the 
Port. This was quoted in the London morning press. After 
nevotiation, he was permitted to return to Carthagena to load for 
Philadelphia. On reaching that interesting port, Captain Neate was 
placed under naval arrest, notwithstanding his protest, and that of 
the British Consul. He was brought before a sort of drumhead 
court on board a man-of-war, and condemned to fine and two 
months’ imprisonment. The charges were not read, and he 
was not allowed to have counsel or cross-examine witnesses. AS 
soon as his arrest was made known, the British Minister at Madrid 
inspired, no doubt, by the English Foreign Office, demauded his 
release, and it was obtained in a day or two. In the meantime, he 
had the indignity of having a Marine placed as sentry over him to 
watch his movements. The vessel, after loading, proceeded to 
America vit Valencia. The latest news in the matter, received or 
the 11th January last, 1s that an official inquiry had been held into 
the conduct of the ‘‘ Captain of the Port,’’ and he was condemned 
to dismissal from office. It is fortunate that the English press took 
the matter up so readily, and the British authorities acted so 
promptly, otherwise Captain Neate, who is a young man of education 
and good brecding, might still have been languishing in durance vile. 

Our chief object in noticing the case, is to point out the urgent 
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reeessaty for some strenuous effort being made by the Government to 
get the Spanish Customs Laws modified, and thei adnunistration 
reformed. The cnormous increase of our trade with Spain espe- 
clily in the tron ore business demands that our ships and crews 
should have legitimate protection and fair dealing extended to them. 

The Consul of Her Majesty stationed at Bilbao has called atten- 
tion in his annual reports in the most forcible manner to the hard- 
ships of the present system. The Customs Laws (he says) and the 
Quarantine revulations are antiquated and absurdly stringent. * In 
addition to which the officials are venal in the extreme. Moreover, 
there is a dangerous system of placing armed carabinccrs on board 
our slips, and these men are most brutal in their conduet ; in so- 
mech, that severa) eases of shooting to the death have occurred 
from their wanton cruelty. The Customs Laws impose a sct of 
fines in case of mexactitude in describing goods in the manitest, 
and part of it goes to the National Exchequer and part to the 
Oficials. It 1s easy to see how such a system 1s lible to abuse in 
many ways. Consul Young states that it is not the worst 
feature, for illegal extortion is practised largely to the extent of 
from £5 to £15 per vessel. He advises all shipmasters to Ict him 
know of such cases, so that they can be dealt with promptly. But 
anfurtumately one captain and another won't take the initiative, 
partly from fear and partly no doubt, from a desire to get despatch. 
A few pounds to a steamer is nothing they think. But they forget, 
how the system, by encouragement, will grow until it becomes an 
intolerable tax. All honour, we say, to Captain Neate for the 
manly stand which he has taken. He deserves the sympathy of 
his eompecrs, and a heavy compensation should be enforced for 
the hardship, danger, and insults to which he has been subjected. 

Three things should be done, and done ‘ with a will ’’ :— 

First, all Governments having trade with Spain should insist 
upon her Customs and Quarantine Laws being put upon a proper 
—we might say civilized basis. This is a question quite apart from 
the tariff agitation about the wine duties, and so forth. 

Second, they should also call for the suppression of bribery 
amongst the Officials, and demand that only Revenue, and not 
Military Officers should be boarded upon their ships. 
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Thirdly, all shipmasters and shipowners should unite in resisting 
any fine—so-called—or exaction of any kind if it has no legal status. 

Unless they do so, they can hardly expect sympathy from 
without when their hour of trial comes. ‘ Heaven helps those who 
help themselves ’’ is as true in such matters as in others. 

We sincerely hope that for the sake of all parties—Spain herself 
included—a new réyime will soon be inaugurated in a country so 
rich in mineral wealth, and so much in need of commercul 
development. 


SHIPPING LAW.—FINAL JUDGMENTS. 





HE Editor of the Nautical has thought that it will be 
a valuable addition to the utility of the Magazine, if 
notes are given from time to time, not only of the 





changes of law in shipping matters effected by the 
legislature, but also of the interpretations and enunciations of 
that law given from time to time by the Highest Courts of 
Appeal, the House of Lords and Privy Council. Not  infre- 
quently has it happened that an interpretation of the law 
which has shown such law in itself to be inequitable, has drawn 
the attention of the country, and through it of the legislature, to the 
injustice, and has led to its removal by legislation. 

Four cases have very recently been decided in the House of 
Lords, one on each of the following branches of the law: ‘* Stop- 
page in Transitu,” ‘‘ Bills of Lading,” ‘Insurance of Freight,” 
and ‘‘ Limitation of Liability, where both vessels are to blame for 
a collision,” all of which are of importance to shipowners and 
shipmasters, and the consideration of which is proposed in the 
present article. 

I.—Kemp v. Falk (Law Reports 7, Appeal Cases, p. 573, 47 
Law Times Reports 454). It is as follows:—A person of the 
name of Kiell bought, in March, 1878, a cargo of salt shipped by 
Falk, who took a Bill of Exchange in payment, HAéell then 
chartered the vessel, the Carpathian, in which it was shipped, for 
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Caleutta, and consicned the salt to W. M. & Co., of Calcutta. 
hiell then obtained an advance from the Bank of Scotland on the 
secunty of Bills of Lading for the salt, which were signed by the 
shipowner, not by the master, and indorsed by himself. This 
advance was obtained through W. & Co., of Glasgow, who were the 
agents of W. M. & Co., of Caleutta. In July, the Carpathian 
being still at sea, W. M. & Co. sold the cargo ‘to arrive.” 
Oo July 20th, Avc/l went into liquidation. On July 27th, Falk 
served the owners of the Carpathian with notice to stop in transitu, 
if, Dot to deliver the cargo to Aiell, or persons claiming on 
his Bills of Lading. The Carpathian arrived at Calcutta 
oo July 29th. On July 81st the shipowner telegraphed to his 
agents, S. & Co., at Calcutta, ‘‘ Charterers Carpathian failed, 
unless Bill of Lading held for value, don’t deliver.” On 
August 2nd, W. M. & Co. handed the Bill of Lading, which 
they had vot from the Bank of Scotland, endorsed by themselves 
to the master of the Carpathian, and told him that their Sircar* on 
board was to deliver the cargo, without special delivery orders 
for cach parcel, to those persons who presented cash receipts from 
themselves, A small portion of the salt was delivered on 
Auvust 8rd and 5th, on which day notice to stop the cargo reached 
the master, S. & Co., the shipowner’s agents, and W. M. «& Co., 
from the avents of Kalk, the vendor. The master and the ship- 
owner's agent replied that they could recognise no one as having 
any title to the salt except the holders of the Bill of Lading. 
The remainder of the cargo was then delivered to the sub. 
purchasers, W. M. & Co. receiving the price. The delivery was 
completed on August 81st. The freight was paid in two 
instalments, on August 22nd and September 8rd. On Sep- 
tember 10th, W. M. & Co. remitted the net proceeds of 
Sle to the Bank of Scotland, who, after deducting their 
alvance to Aiell, handed the residue, which was not as much 
a was due from Kiell to Ialk, to Aiell’s trustee, Hemp. 
Fulk claimed the whole amount from Kemp, in virtue of the 
Dotice sriven before the goods were delivered from the ship. emp 








* The term will be familiar to all who have been engaged in the East 
Indian trade, perhaps ita best interpretation is a landing or ‘‘ tally” clerk: 
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claimed the money as an asset of the estate of Avell. It was held 
by the House of Lords that Falk was entitled to the money, and 
from the decision it appears that though the master was justified 
in delivering the cargo to the holder of the Bill of Lading, as 
the Bill of Lading had been transferred from the vendee for value 
to the Bank of Scotland, yet that seeing the Bank of Scotland 
had no right to the whole proceeds of the cargo, Falk had 
a right to stop the residue of the money paid for the cargo by the 
sub-purchasers after the claim of the Bank had been satisfied. 

The lessons of this case, so far as shipowners are concerned are: 
(1.) That when notice is served on them of a stop of cargo on 
board one of their ships, that they should use diligence to give the 
information to their master. Lord Blackburn makes use of the 
ominous words, ‘‘on the 31st July they sent a telegram, they 
waited two days, and they might have got into a scrape by that 
means.”’ 

(2.) That after receiving notice from the vendor to stop m 
transitu with a claim for delivery to himself and no offer of freight, 
they discharge their duty by telegraphing to the master not to 
deliver except to a person presenting a Bill of Lading held for 
value. 

And for shipmasters that, notwithstanding a notice to stop from 
anyone, they would not be justified in retaining the cargo from 
a person who was the holder of a Bill of Lading for value, 
though such notice would bind the money paid for the goods 
in the hands of any person who had received it. It appears, 
nevertheless, extremely difficult, if not impossible, for a ship- 
master to say for certain when a Bill of Lading is presented, 
whether the holder of it is a holder for value, or merely a 
bare assignce of the Bill of Lading. With such notice, however, 
the shipmaster would naturally look out to protect his freight by 
exercising his lien on the goods for it, and would probably do well 
to obtain an indemnity or security from the holder of the Bill of 
Lading against any claim on the part of the unpaid vendor before 
releasing the cargo. 

I1.—The case of Glyn, Mills, Currie and Co., v. The Fast and 
West India Dock Company (Law Reports 7; Appeal Cases 591, 47 
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Law Times Reports 309) 1s as follows :—C. M. and Co., merchants 
in London, were consignees of sugar shipped in Jamaica. On 
April 14th, 1878, the master of the ship im which it was 
shipped signed a set of three Bills of Lading marked 
respectively ‘‘ First,’ ‘‘Sccond,’’ and ‘Third,’ in the ordinary 
form, which made the sugar deliverable to C. M. and Co., 
or their assigns, freight payable in London. Before the arrival of 
the ship, C. M. and Co. endorsed the Bill of Lading marked ‘ First ”’ 
to the well-known bankers, Glyn, Mills, Currie and Co., in 
consideration of, and as security for a loan. On the 27th of May, 
the ship arrived, and no person presenting a Bill of Lading, the 
master, on 29th May, took advantage of the provisions of secs. 67, 68 
cf the Merchant Shipping Act, 1862, and having landed his cargo, 
Wwarchoused it with the Fast and West India Dock Company, giving 
them notice to detain it till the freight was paid. 

On the 31st, C. M. and Co. presented to the Dock Company the 
Bill of Lading marked ‘‘ Second,” and subsequently paid the freight, 
and in July the Dock Company delivered the cargo to W. and Co., 
who held delivery orders from C. M, and Co. 

In August, C. M. and Co., went into liquidation, and thereupon 
the bankers demanded the sugar from the Dock Company on 
production of the Bill of Lading held by them and marked “‘ First ;”’ 
as the sugar had already been delivered to W. and Co., the Dock 
Company were unable to comply, and the Bankers Drought this 
ation ayainst them for the value of the sugar. 

The House of Lords held that the position of the Dock Company, 
80 far as retaining possession of the goods under the provision of 
the Merchant Shipping Act, was the same as that of a master retaining 
them himself for his freight, and that they had satisfied their 
obligation in delivering to a person presenting a Bill of Lading, 
in the absence of rival claims, and that the bankers could not 
recover anything from them. 

From this case shipmasters and owners have the satisfaction 
of knowing that they are not bound to make inquiries when one of 
a set of Bills of Lading is produced what has become of the others, 
«ven if the one produced is marked ‘‘ Second,” or ‘ Third,” but 
fom some parts of the judgment it is to be inferred that when two 
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parties appear, each producing Bills of Lading, that the master will 
not be safe in delivering to either, but should, if in this country, 
interplead, and if abroad, seek the advice of his Consul or a legal 
authority. ° 

And to all who advance money on the security of a Bill of Lading 
the lesson is plain, to be sure that they either have all the set, or 
know where they are. 

The learned Law Lords, with one accord, seemed to consider that 
the practice of making out Bills of Lading in the present usual 
form was of no practical use, and only opened a door for fraud. 
The practice of giving Bills of Lading in sets no doubt dates 
from a time when all communication was uncertain, and it was 
desirable to have two or three original and equally authentic copies 
of what was the title deed to goods, so that by sending them home by 
various routes or in different ships, notwithstanding the capture of one 
by the enemy and the delay or destruction of another by perils of the 
sea, yet that a third should arrive so as to enable the consignee to 
claim the goodsunderit. Under existing circumstances the probability 
is that all the Bills of Lading, except one kept by the master 
himself, are sent under the same cover and by the same mail 
steamer; and, therefore, a loss of one is a loss of all, whilst after 
their arrival they may get separated, as in this case, to the grave 
disadvantage of some one and embarrassment of others. 

There is no legal objection to Bills of Lading being given singly. 
But probably the more convenient plan in practice would be to 
give them as at present, except that one should be marked 
‘‘ original,”’ and the rest ‘‘ duplicate,’’ ‘triplicate,’ &c., and with 
the affirmation clause for the original reading— 

‘¢ In witness whereof the master of the said ship hath affirmed to 
this original, and also to a duplicate and a triplicate Bill of Lading 
all of this tenor and date, both of which latter are to stand 
void on the accomplishment of this original,’’ and for the 
others— 

‘In witness whereof the master of the said ship hath affirmed to 
an original as well as to this duplicate, and also to a triplicate Bill of 
Lading, all of this tenor and date, this duplicate only to be 
available in the event of the destruction or loss of the original, 
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and on its accomplishment the triplicate to stand void,’’ and so on 
mutatis mutandis for the triplicate. 

It would, however, probably require an Act of Parliament to 
decide under what circumstances a shipmaster would be entitled 
to deliver to the holder of a duplicate where the destruction or 
loss of the original was not clear. 

Uil.—The case of The Stoomvart Maatschappy Nederland y. The 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company (Law Reports 
7, Appeal Cases 795, 47 Law Times Reports, 198) was a question 
concerning the adjustment of damages where two ships are to 
blame for acollision. A collision had taken place in the East 
Indies between the Netherlands steamer Voorwarts andthe Peninsular 
and Oriental steamer Khedire: both vessels were found to be to 
blame for that collision, and, therefore, each, according to the rule 
now in force in England, had to pay half the damages sustained by 
the other ship and its cargo. The tonnage of the Khedire was 
about 3,500, and, therefore, her liability to make good damage, there 
being no loss of life or personal injury, was limited to about £28,000. 
Half the damage sustained by the Vourrarts and its cargo largely 
exceeded this amount. The Peninsular and Oriental Company 
sought to pay in £28,000, and so clear themselves of all liability, 
and recover independently half the damage done to the Ahedive. 

The owners of the Voorwarts objected to this and claimed to have 
the damage to the Khedive deducted from that of the Vooncarts in 
the first instance, and that then half the balance added to half the 
damage sustained by the cargo of the Vuonvrarts being still in excess 
of the £28,000 payable by the Ahedive, that sum should be 
divided rateably amongst the claimants. This view was, not with- 
out some doubt, adopted by the House of Lords, and is therefore, for 
the future, the law, unless some change is made by the legislature. 

The result, whilst it may or may not be advantageous to the ship- 
owner, that is, it improves the position of that ship which has 
sustained the greater damage and cannot recover the whole of the 
half to which she is prima facie entitled, by reason of the arbitrary 
limit of the amount payable by the other, whilst, at the same 
time, it prejudices the position of that other ; is always advantageous 
to the owners of cargo by reducing the claim of the ship on the sum 
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available to pay dividend : e.y., A and B collide, and both are found 
to blame; A sustains damage to the amount of £20,000, and her 
cargo to the amount of £10,000. 3B sustains damage to the amount 
of £5,000, and her cargo to the amount of £1,000. The 
tonnage of B is 1,000, and therefore her liability is limited 
to £8,000. 

If B pays this sum into Court, it had, before the present decision, 
to be divided, pro rata, in satisfaction of half the loss of ship A and 
her cargo, t.¢., on £10,000 to ship A, and £5,000 to cargo of A, and 
would give each rather more than 50 per cent. of their claim, paying 
£5,333 6s. 8d. to ship A and £2,666 13s. 4d. to cargo of A, 
whilst on the other hand ship B would have recovered from ship A 
half of her damage = £2,500, in the net result being out of pocket 
£2,833 6s. 8d. to ship A, and £2,666 13s. 4d. to cargo of A= 
£5,500. Whilst im consequence of this decision, before paying 
into Court, A’s claim of £2,500 has to be set off against B’s claim for 
£10,000, leaving £7,500 as the claim of A on the fund. Thus when 
£8,000 is paid into Court it has to be divided, pro rata, on £7,500 
to ship A, and £5,000 to cargo A, and would give more than 60 
per cent. to each, or £4,800 to ship A and £3,200 to cargo of A, 
and B is out of pocket the whole £8,000. 

Take now a case where both ships and cargoes are lost, and 
where the owners of both limit their lability. If the values of both 
ships are equal, say £50,000, and also for the sake of convenience 
both cargoes are £50,000, and the tonnage of each vessel is 3,000, 
A would have paid in £24,000 which would have been shared 
between B and its cargo, each taking £12,000 in respect of half 
the damage, or about 50 per cent. of the claim, whilst A 
would also have received from B £12,000 in respect of her half 
damage ; that is, A would only have been out of pocket in the 
result £12,000 paid to B’s cargo, and similarly A's cargo would 
receive £12,000 from B. On the authority of the case now under 
discussion, A and B would be obliged to set-off their claims one 
against the other before limiting their liability, and as these would, 
In the case supposed, exactly balance, the whole of the £24,000 
would be available to owners of the cargo of the other ship giving 
them instead of rather less than 50 per cent. of the claim or one 
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quarter of the actual luss, exactly double the amount or nearly half 
of the total loss. 

In the two examples given above, it has been assumed that the 
cargo on each ship has only been able to recover one-half of their 
damage, and that half from the other vessel, in consequence of the 
provisions so common in Bills of Lading at the present time, 
whereby shipowners contract themselves out of all liability for 
damage, even if occasioned by a collision for which their servants 
are to blame. But if this is not so the cargo owner will still profit 
in all cases by the rule, as in all cases the half loss of the ship 
claiming a dividend out of the sum paid in by the other ship is 
reduced by the half loss of that other, and, therefore, bears a 
smaller proportion to the loss of all other claimants. 

One probable result of this decision will be a further increase in 


b] 


the ‘‘Single ship companies,” already becoming so numerous, 
as those shipowners who own their vessels under that system 
have at present (and will have until legislation steps in to put a 
stop to the practice), the double limitations of (1) the arbitrary 
sum of £8 per ton (£15 per ton when there is personal damage), 
if the ship after the accident be worth so much, and (2) the 
practical limit of the actual value of the ship should she not be worth 
somuch, which becomes a vanishing quantity when the ship 1s lost. 
Probably, however, before many years are over the whole system 
will be overhauled, and the shareholders of shipowning companies 
be held liable, each in proportion to the nominal value of his 
holdings, up to the limit authorised by law, whether the ship be 
worth the money or not, or by an expedient similar to that recently 
authorised by the legislature in the case of Banks (The Companies’ 
Act, 1879, see. 5), a reserve fund to be established liable to be called 
upon only in case of the liquidation or winding-up of the Company. 

It is remarkable that a fight between shipowners for their 
several advantage should have led to a result always to the benefit 
of the cargo owners. Indeed, it might lead the latter cynically to 
paraphrase an old proverb and say, ‘‘ When wrong-doing ship- 
owners fall out innocent cargo owners come by their own.”’ 

But it must be borne in mind that, save for the special enact- 
ments of this country in regard to maritime collisions, the cargo 
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owner would have a right by the rules of Common Law to recover 
* the whole of his loss from either of the shipowners, as he could 
have sued them jointly as tort feasors“ and have got a judgment 
which he could have enforced against either, unless indeed the ex- 
tremely doubtful case of Thoroyood v. Bryan (18 Law Journal C.P. 
836) is still to be considered as law, and applicable, not only to the 
case of a passenger on an omnibus, but to the cargo in a ship; 
if so, as the passenger was considered to be identified with his 
conveyance, and, therefore, unable to recover against 
a colliding omnibus where both drivers were in fault, so the 
cargo would have recovered nothing against the colliding ship 
when both where in fault; this, however, was not the law of the 
Admiralty, (the Milan, Lushington Adm. Rep, 388, 403) and is 
not now the Common Law in cases of maritime collision 
(S.C.J. Act, 1875, sec. 24(9)). But at Common Law the passenger 
on shore, or owner of cargo at sea, conld at all events have 
recovered the whole loss in an action on the contract to carry 
from the carrying coach or ship in the absence of special 
stipulations to the contrary, and it would be no defence in 
such action to have said that the failure to carry safely or deliver 
was partly caused by the negligence of some one else, and it 
appears at least doubtful whether this liability at Common Law is 
altered by the Judicature Act, as it does not appear that in any 
case the Admiralty Court, in the exercise of the jurisdiction 
comparatively recently given in cases of damage to cargo, whether 
by collision or otherwise, where the action is brought against 
the carrying ship, adopted any rule other than that of the 
Common Law, nor even if such was the case, that it was rightly 
adopted. 

IV.—Inman Steamship Company v. Bischoff (Law Reports 7, 
Appeal Cases 670) was a question of Marine Insurance law. The 
Inman Steamship Company who are owners of the 8.8. City of Paris, 
chartered her at the time of the Zulu War to the Government, the 
charter was that usual in such cases, and contained, amongst 
others, the following provisions :—That the vessel was takem *‘‘ for 
service and employment as a transport on monthly hire for the space 








* The legal equivalent of wrongdoers. 
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of three calendar months certain, and thenceforward wntil 
the Commissioners for executing the office of Lord High Admiral 
aforesaid for the time being shall cause mwtice to be giren 
to the said’’ owner, &c., ‘‘ or to the master, or other person having 
charge of the said ship, that she is discharged from Her Majesty's 
service, such notice to be yiven when the ship is in port in the 
United Kingdom. And the said ’’ owner, &c., ‘‘ doth covenant and 
agree with the said Commissioners . . . . that the said ship shall 
at all times during the continuance of the charter be strong, firm, 
tight, staunch, and substantial, both above water and beneath, and 
in every respect seaworthy and properly manned, fitted, stored, 
fornished, equipped, and found at the proper cost and charge of the 
saidowners . . . . In consideration of which covenants and 
charters it is agreed by the said Commissioners for and on behalf of 
Her Majesty in manner following, that the ” owner, &c., ‘‘ shall be 
allowed for the hire and freight of the said ship at the rate of 25s. per 
ton per calendar month . . . . during such time as the said 
ahip shall be continued in Her Majesty’s employ, and shall duly 
and efficiently perform the service for which is hereby engaged.” It 
then proceeds to state that one month’s freight or hire is payable 
in advance when ready for sea; at the end of two months one 
moiety of a month’s freight, and at the end of three months 
another moiety, each of these payments to be made on production 
of “‘a certificate in the required form.’’ By which means at the end of 
three months the Government would have a month's freight in 
hand, and thereafter a month's freight should be payable at the end 
of each month, on the production of the same certificate, and the 
balance on the passing of the final account, and it then contains 
the following proviso :— 

‘ Provided always, and it is hereby agreed and declared, that if 
at any time or times hereafter it shall be made to appear to the said 
Commissioners that any delay has been caused or has accrued by 
breach of orders, or neglect of duty, or that the said ship became 
trcapable from any defect, deficiency, breach of orders, or from any 
cause whatsoever to perform efficiently the service contracted for, 
then, and in every such case it shall and may be lawful to and 
for the said Commissioners to retain in arrear the pay of the ship 
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for two months . . . . and to put the ship out of pay, or 
to make such abatement by way of mui/ct out of the hire or freight 
of the said ship as they shall adjudge fit and reasonable.”’ 

The ship, by an endorsement on the Charter-party entered 
into pay on the 18th February, 1879, and on 22nd of February, 
the plaintifls effected with defendant, an underwriter, a policy in 
the ordinary form on ‘‘freight outstanding . . . . at and 
from and during the space of three calendar months, commencing 
the risk’’ on 20th February and ending on 19th May, 1879. The 
underwriters knew the City of Paris was chartered by the Govern- 
ment, but did not know the terms of the Charter-party. 

The City of Paris embarked troops, and on 21st March struck on 
the Roman Rock, off Simon’s Bay, Cape of Good Hope, was docked 
at Simon’s Bay for repairs, the damage sustained having rendered 
her unseaworthy, and remained under repair till 23rd May, some of 
the troops and stores remained on board till 17th April, at which 
date the Senior Naval Officer at the Cape, instead of giving simply 
the usual ‘‘ certificate in the required form ”’ as to efficiency of the 
ship, endorsed on it— 

* City of Parts was discharged from Her Majesty's service 17th 
April, 1879, having been retained so long on account of removal of 
‘Government stores, &c. Inefficient since 21st March, 1879, having 
touched the Roman Rock and sustained much damage,” and on the 
same day notice was served on the master of the City of Paris 

_ from the Senior Naval Officer that the ship was discharged from 
Her Majesty’s service. 

The ship, thereupon, on the completion of the repairs, came home, 
arriving in July, and her owners considering, apparently, they had 
no legal claim against the Government on the Charter-party, asked 
for some equitable consideration, and in the result the Government 
made an allowance in respect of the expenses actually incurred on 
voyage home, but paid no freight subsequent to 21st March, 
1879, that is, they paid no freight at all except the first month’s 
advance. The shipowners then brought this action against the 
underwriters to recover the balance of two month’s “ freight outstand- 
ing."" The action wns defended by the underwriters cn the ground 
that the freight had not been lost at all, or if at all, not by the 
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perils insured against, t.c., by perils of the sea, and this view was 
alopted beta by the Court of Appeal and by the House of Lords, 
on the ground that strictly speaking there had been no actual loss 
of freight, but at most an exercise by the charterers of the power to 
make an abatement or mulct on account of inefficiency, and that 
this abatement was not a necessary result of the inefficiency caused 
by striking the rock which was a peril of the sea, but of the dis- 
erection exercised by tha Government under the Charter-party. 

So far it is evident that a shipowner has only to insure himself, 
not oply against the loss of freight by perils of the sea, but also 
aguinst a diminution of freight by the exercise of the discretion of 
charterers. But the really important points for shipowners to 
consider are those concerning the construction of one of the 
usual Government Charter-parties ; as from the decision in this case, 
it appears that both the Government and the shipowners were in 
errur ag to the real meaning of the Charter-party entered into 
between them. 

It is perhaps almost too much to expect that the Government 
should have admitted a liability which the shipowners did not 
insist on. But that the shipowners should have preferred to sue 
the underwriter to making their claim against that good and 
solvent paymaster, the Crown, does appear strange. 

On looking at the Charter-party one is at once struck by the 
fect that (1) The Charter-party is for employment as a transport 
um monthly hire for three months certain: (2) That notice of dis- 
charge is to be given at a time subsequent to the termination of 
those three months by the authority of the Commissioners of the 
Admiralty. Nothing is said about the power to do so being delegated 
to the Senior Naval Officer at any port, acting ipso mutu: (8) 
That such notice must be given when the ship is in a port of 
the United Kingdom. 

Here the shipowner accepts one month’s hire, a notice of 
discharge, not from the Commissioners of the Admiralty, but from 
a Senior Naval Officer, and at Simon’s Bay, a port out of the United 
Kingdom. 

The shipowner had even got the “certificate in the required 
form,” which, save for the endorsement upon it, would have 
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clearly entitled lim to the half-month’s hire payable in April, and 
up to that time the vessel had actually been employed by the 
Government, not it is true in transporting goods or soldiers, but 
yet as a storehouse and barrack at Simon’s Bay. Even the proviso 
as to the efficiency of the ship, only appears to entitle the Com- 
missioners themselves, and not a Senior Naval Officer abroad (1) to 
retain the pay of the ship for two months, but not altogether; (2) 
to put the said ship out of pay, the natural meaning of which would 
appear to be to stop her pay during the period of inefficiency, and 
to resume it when she again became efficient, otherwise it would be 
simpler to have said the Commissioners could determine the 
contract from the date of such inefficiency; or (3) to make such 
abatement by way of mulct out of the hire or freight as they 
judged reasonable, on which grounds alone it would appear that this 
ship could be disentitled to her freight. In its literal interpretation 
the question of the fine or mulct being reasonable, rests solely with 
the Commissioners, and no doubt for the privilege of being judges in 
their own cause they pay a higher freight than others would, on a 
principle similar to that of the yarn of the admiral, who, having left 
the active sea service, took a yacht and paid his crew double wages 
for the privilege of being allowed to flog them when he thought it fit 
or reasonable so to do. In both cases the reasoning would be the 
same, that one of the contracting parties considers his idea of 
justice as more correct than that of the Courts. Probably, however, 
the admiral’s contract with his crew would not stand on the ground 
that it was contra bonos mores, an objection to which this contract 1s 
scarcely liable. Nevertheless, whilst the Commissioners of the 
Admiralty have kept the amount of the fine or mulct in their 
wn hands, it is to be observed that their discretionary power of 
<loing so was only in force so long as the ship was inefficient for her 
purpose. It seems a question of fact whether a transport used as 
a storehouse and barrack was inefficient, and which ever way 
that might be determined, it seems that on her again becoming 
eflicient the discretionary power of the Commissioners would 
lapse, and that the worst they could do would be to order the 
ship home and discharge her in a home port after the expiration 
of the three months certain. SEA LAWYER. 
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Reserves has been made to the Admiralty by Rear- 
Admiral H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh on relin- 
quishing the office of Admiral Superintendent, his 
Royal Highness having completed the usual period of service in 
that capacity :— 





To THE SECRETARY OF THE ADMIRALTY. 
February 15th, 1882. 

Sm,—I have the honour to report, for the information of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, that my recent visits to 
Lerwick, the Orkneys, and Stornoway, and the Isle of Man, com- 
pletes my inspection of the drill ships and batteries in England and 
scotland ; the present time may therefore be a fit occasion for me 
© submit to their Lordships a few remarks as the result of my 
observations on the Royal Naval Reserve. 

Ist, I must first beg to record the high opinion I entertain of the 
eficiency of the men composing that force. In no single instance 
at my inspection have I had occasion to express other than satisfac- 
tiun at the manner the men went through their various drills, and 
Ieonsider it reflects great credit on the naval officers and instructors 
Who trained them. 

2nd. The Act of Parliament or the establishment of the Royal 
Naval Reserve was brought out in 1859, therefore it has been in 
operation 23 years. 

Provision is made in the Estimates this year for 18,000 men. 

The numbers enrolled at present are :— 


Officers. 
Lieutenants see see pe ee ae 79 
Sub-Lientenants as. ae oe aa o 78 
Midshipmen... so bes on ab 121 
Men. 
First Class ean sa ais site ... 11,797 
Second Class... ar a 56 .. = 9,969 


Third Class (Boys) «ws cee wee te 109 
Total she a ea .» 17,758 
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4th. Officers. 

I find that, with few exceptions, the officers are unable to give 
the time required to attend regularly to drill ; hitherto no importance 
has been attached to their drills, and their names have been allowed 
to remain on the list as non-efficients. 

I am not, however, disposed to recommend any new rules in this 
respect with regard to the old officers on the lists; but time will 
shortly remedy this defect, as the regulations issued in June, 1880, 
require midshipmen to obtain a test certificate in gunnery as 
qualified to drill a party of men, before being promoted to sub- 
lieutenant. 

5th. Men. 

The first-class Naval Reserve reached its maximum number 
(17,500) ever enrolled in 1866. From that time it began to fall 
off, and finally in the year 1872 receded to 12,000. It has never 
since increased, but rather declined, being now 200 below the 
12,000. 

Gth. The stringent measures with regard to sea service, issued 
by the Admiralty on my recommendation in April last, may have 
had the effect of checking the entry ; but looking at the high rates 
of pay and other advantages offered to the seamen to join the Royal 
Naval Reserve, I am not disposed to relax the regulations, but 
would keep the standard of qualification for the first class so high 
that none but the rery best and most experienced seamen of the 
Mercantile Marine should be enrolled. 

7th. These men receive £6 a year as retainers, besides pay and 
allowances; in all £10 4s. for four weeks drill annually; also 
prospective pensions of £12 a year at 60 years of age, or before, if 
disabled for work. 

8th. It should be remembered that these favourable terms to the 
men were offered soon after the Crimean War, at a time when tho 
Admiralty and the country were no doubt ready to grant almost 
any concession for a reserve of seamen rather than again be subject 
to the difficulty and danger they had experienced in manning tho 
fleets for the Baltic and Black seas. 


9th. Since my visit to the north of Scotland my views have some- 
what changed with regard to the Naval Reserve. The 1,100 men 
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of the second-class I inspected at Stornoway are all emploved in 
the deep-sea fishing trade in fore-and-aft vessels ; they remain at 
sea in all weathers, and are peculiarly adapted for a Naval 
Reserve. 

10th. They are men of extraordinary physique and seamanlike 
qualities, and they readily receive the instructions given them while 
on drill ; if embarked with the Coastguard, in the proportion of three 
to one of the latter, they would make very effective crews for the 
ships of the fleet or for gunboats. They are always at home 
and available when required, whereas a large proportion of the 
irst-class are absent at sea. 

ith. Iwas informed by the chief magistrates at the Orkneys 
that 500 men of the same stamp would come forward at oncc, and 
the number would soon increase to a 1,000 if a battery was 
provided. 

12th. At the Isle of Man also a similar class abounds, and the 
Governor assured me that 1,000 could certainly be enrolled there. 

13th. I attach much importance to large bodies of men bcing 
drilled together at one place; their training is better and less 
expensive than in small detachments scattered round the coast, and 
they would be more readily collected on an emergency. 

Iith. I think it is a question whether the sudden withdrawal of 
the leading seamen from the ships of the Mercantile Marine on the 
outbreak of a war might not prove disastrous to the trade of the 
country, and it may be a matter of policy to give consideration in 
this direction, and rather restrict the enrolment of the first class to 
a select number of good seamen; and to encourage the enrolment 
of the second-class, as their being called out for active service 
Would not, as in the case of the first-class, interfere with the 
shipping trade. 

15th. I consider the men who came before me at Stornoway 
quite equal to the average so-called seamen now employed in the 
Merchant Service, many of whom serve on board steamers, and 
more in the capacity of labourers working at the winch than as 
seamen aloft. 

16th. The second-class reserve men receive only £2 10s. per 
annum retamers in place of £6 paid to the first-class, and are 
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therefore of less cost to the country, besides which they do not 
become entitled to pensions. 

17th. Having now represented the relative value and cost of the 
first and second-class men, I will, with their Lordships’ permission, 
allude to the number which occurs to me to be necessary as a 
Naval Reserve. 

18th. The Act of Parliament, 22 and 23 Vict., cap. 40, author- 
ises the enrolment of 80,000 men from among seafaring men and 
others. The number now enrolled is 17,866. 

19th. Looking at the changes which steam power and armaments 
have worked in Europe of recent years, and the suddenness with 
which it may be necessary to assemble an armed force on any 
emergency, I submit the expediency of increasing this valuable 
Naval Reserve by about 2,000 men of the second class, making 
in all 20,000, the number that was considered necessary in former 
years. 

20th. Having in view my remarks on the relative value of the 
first and second-class, I consider the numbers should be of equal 
proportions, say 10,000 first-class and 10,000 second-class. 

21st. The present number (11,797) in the first class not being 
necessarily reduced, but in future enrolments to admit only the 
most superior and experienced seamen, and allowing the second- 
class men to be increased in proportion to the amount provided in 
the estimates this year, taking care not to exceed the votes. 

22nd. Should their Lordships see sufficient force in my arguments 
to warrant the changes I have ventured to suggest for their serious 
consideration, it would be necessary to provide two new batteries 
this year, one at the Orkneys and the other at the Isle of Man, in 
place of two batteries which are not required. 

23rd. Fleetwood battery has recently been closed in consequence 
of the few men drilling there, and I propose hereafter to ask their 
Lordships’ sanction to close Hastings battery for the same reason, 
leaving it for the drill of the Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers at 
that place. 

214th. Assuming that the new batteries might be ready to reccive 
the men on drill next winter, the additional second-class men might 
then be enrolled at the Orkneys and Isle of Man. 
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Etoyal Naval Artidlery Volunteers. 

25th. Ihave endeavoured in the foregoing report to explain the 
advantages of enrolling the Royal Naval Reserve men in large 
centres, such as at Stornoway, where 1,400 men are drilled at the 
sane battery, leaving the smaller detachments of men for coast 
defence to be provided by the Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers. 

26th. I will now offer my remarks in regard to that force :— 

The movement commenced first in London in 1878, and although 
I may say very little encouragement has been given by the Govern- 
ment, it has spread to other places, and there are now batteries 
established at— 


London, Bangor, 
Brighton, ' Carnarvon, 
Hastings, Birkenhead, 
Liverpool, Bristol, and 
Southport, Swansea, 


numbering in all 1,277 men. 

27th. If the force is to be of any practical good, I believe it will 
be necessary to give a capitation grant. 

I would exact strict and regular attendance at drill, and the 
highest possible qualifications to entitle efficients to receive the 
capitation grant, so that the money should not be wasted. 

28th. I consider an entirely new system of drill should be 
adopted for these men. 

29th. It is extremely unlikely that they ever would be called 
upon to embark in gunboats on active service. 

The occupations of the men would prevent their leaving the 
neighbourhood of their homes; and I think it would be far better 
to consider in what way their services could be utilized near 
their homes for the protection of the coast, or what may be termed 

coast brigade. 

30th. We will assume that, with the assistance of Government 
aid, every port and watering-place in the United Kingdom might 
be capable to some extent of self-protection against invasion. The 
training of the Volunteers at those places should be in the exercise of — 

Small-arms, Field pieces, and 
Heavy guns, ' Torpedoes. 
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31st. As an experiment I would commence with one place. Take 
the Brighton Battery, with its 72 Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers. 
Select a class from these men to be instructed in torpedo exercise ; 
and if successful at one place, it might then be extended to 
other places. 

32nd. The enrolment of Volunteers for such duties would not in 
any way interfere with the land Artillery Volunteers. 

33rd. These Volunteers could work the life-saving apparatus; 
they could assist to man the National life-boats, and take the place 
of the coastguard when any portion of the force may be withdrawn 
for other duty. 

34th. In this way the Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers could 
render good service as an auxiliary to the Royal Navy, and any 
capitation grant paid to the corps would be advantageously spent, 
whilst the country would receive some return for the money. 

I have, &e., ALFRED, 
The Secretary of the Admiralty. Admiral Superintendent. 


(The policy of enrolling the crews of fishing fleets in the Royal 
Naval Reserve has been from time to time strenuously advocated 
in our pages, and it is with much gratification that we now fiud 
His Royal Highness the late Admiral Superintendent expressing 
similar views on the subject. We trust the Admiralty will see the 
force of giving practical effect to the recommendation of His Royal 
Highness.—Kp. NV. J.] 
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METHOD OF DEALING WITH TELEGRAPHIC WEATHER 
INTELLIGENCE. 
QE OD 


FN HE following method of obtaining and distributing 
; Sag ‘‘ Weather Intelligence ’’ by the Meteological Office, is 
aa part of Appendix VIII. of the Report for 1882, and 
will doubtless be interesting to many of our readers 





who are unacquainted with the modus operandi :— 

The operations connected with the preparation and issue of the 
Daily Weather Report, Forecasts, and Storm Warnings are as 
follow :— 
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The Ottice receives, when the telegraphic communications are 
perfect, fifty-three reports every morning, thirteen every afternoon 
(except on Sundays), and nineteen each evening. The suspension 
of the afternoon reports on Sundays is due to the fact that almost 
all the telegraphic circuits are closed at the hours at which the 
messages would be transmitted. 

The foreign reporting stations, 23 in number, extend along the 
entire Western coast of the Continent, from Bodo in lat. 67° N. to 
Corunna in lat. 48° N., and include four stations on the coast of the 
Baltic, and one in the Mediterranean. The information is received 
in accurdance with arrangements made with the various Meteorolo- 
gical organisations in France, Holland, Germany, Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden. 

At the British stations the morning observationsare taken at 8 a.m. 
Greenwich time, and most of the telegrams arrive in London at about 
9u'clock when the Intelligence Department of the Post Office extracts 
from them the portions required for its wind and weather reports. They 
are then transmitted to the Meteorological Office by its private wire, 
where the majority of them usually arrive between 9 a.m. and 10 a.m. 

As fast as the reports come in the information is entered on a 
chart, which shows for each station at 8 a.m. the barometrical and 
thurmometrical readings, with their respective alterations during the 
preceding 24 hours, the direction and force of the wind, and the 
state of the weather, together with any changes of importance 
which may have been noticed in the course of the preceding day. 
From this chart, which is preserved in the Office, other charts are 
then drawn for publication in the newspapers, as described further on. 

If necesssary, teleyraphic intelligence of storms or of atmospherical 
disturbance is immediately sent to our own coasts and to foreign 
countries. <A brief telegraphic resumé of the weather is despatched 
shortly after 11 a.m. to the Harbour Authorities in Jersey and also 
to the Marine Ministry in Paris, by which department it is after- 
wards transmitted to Florence for the benefit of the Italian Naval 
Service. Another telegraphic message of about 75 words is sent to 
the Underwriters’ Association, Liverpool, containing reports of the 
pressure, wind, and weather at 14 stations on the coasts of the 
British Islands; and a third message of about the same length is 
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forwarded to the Central News for despatch to the provinces. The 
last of these messages consists of a brief statement of the general 
condition of the weather in Western Europe, as shown by the 
reports for the morning. 

It is, however, not only at 11 a.m. that storm warnings are 
issued to the coasts, for a constant watch is kept during the day, 
and whenever on the receipt of the regular or of special telegrams, 
the condition of the weather appears to be threatening, cautionary 
messages are at once issued to such paris of the coast as are 
thought to be menaced by a gale. 

At about 3 p.m. the observations taken at 11 home stations 
at 2 p.m. are received, and those for foreign stations (Skudesnaes 
and Rochefort) come in afterwards. Copies of these reports 
are issued, together with the 8 a.m. report, to certain newspapers 
and subscribers. Two copies of the ‘‘ Remarks” (8 a.m. and 2 p.m.) 
are sent to the Type-founding Company for issue to provincial 
newspapors for publication, in order to explain the 8 a.m. charts. 

The demand for the earlier information has decreased con- 
siderably owing to the greater facility offered for the spread of the 
later (8.30 p.m.) reports and forecasts. 

At 7 to 7.30 p.m. the nineteen evening (6 p.m.) reports arrive and 
are charted and discussed for the morning daily papers. The fore- 
cast and remarks are usually ready by 8.30 p.m., but in bad 
weather, owing to the delay of the reports and the additional care 
which is necessary in dealing with them, it is frequently 9 p.m. 
before they are issued. The 7'tmes still publishes the daily map show- 
ing the distribution of pressure, the winds, temperature, and rainfall 
at 6 p.m., the importance of which can hardly be over- estimated. 

It will be seen that the official charts for 2 p.m. and for 6 p.m. 
are still much less complete than that for 8 a.m. That for 2 p.m. 
is drawn on the information received from eleven home stations, 
supplemented by two foreign ones, whenever the latter arrive 
in time to be used. The material for the 6 p.m. charts is now 
supplied by reports from fifteen stations in the United Kingdom, 
supplemented by four from continental stations, but the latter 
frequently arrive late at the very time when they are most wanted, 
i.c., during bad weather. 
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MERCHANT SHIPPING LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 





[Teteckaws and paragraphs have appeared in the newspapers on 
this subject; and a Correspondent in the United States has sent 
us the following clauses from a Bill under consideration.— 
Ep. NV. M.] 

Section 10.—That no fees shall hereafter be charged by any 
consular officer for any certificate, manifest, or other official service 
to American vessels engaged in the foreign trade, or to the owners, 
officers, or seamen of such vessels. Consular officers who are now 
paid in whole or in part by fees shall make a detailed report to the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the services performed in accordance 
with this section, with the fees heretofore allowed in such cases, 
and shall be entitled to receive the amount thereof in the same 
manner as is provided by, law in case of other compensation payable 
by the United States. 

Section 11.—That it shall be, and is hereby, made unlawful in 
any case to pay any seaman wages in advance of the time when he 
has actually earned the same, or to pay such advance wages to any 
other person, or to pay any person any remuneration for the ship- 
ment of seamen. Any person paying such advance wages or such 
remuneration, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanour, and upon 
conviction shall be punished by a fine not less than four times the 
amount of the wages so advanced or remuneration so paid, and may 
be also imprisoned for a period not exceeding six months, at the 
discretion of the court. The payment of such advance wages or 
Temuneration shall in no case absolve the steamer, ship or vessel, 
or the master or owner thereof, from full payment of wages after 
the same shall have been actually earned, and shall be no defence 
to a libel, suit, or action for the recovery of such wages: Pro- 
vided, that this section shall not apply to such fees as by any law 
of the United States may be collected by any shipping commissioner 
or other officer of the United States for the shipment of seamen. 
This section shall apply as well to foreign vessels as to vessels of 
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the United States; and any foreign vessel, the master, owner, 
consignee, or agent of which has violated this section, or induced 
or connived at its violation, shall be refused a clearance from any 
port of the United States. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SHIP’S SPEED AND WAVE VELOCITY. 
To the Editor of the “ Nautical Magazine.” 


Dear Sir,—Allow me to correct an erroncous inference drawn 
from a statement in my letter, printed in your December number. 

Your correspondent ‘‘ W. P.”” gives me credit for the assertion, 
‘that when the velocities of wave and ship are at par the wave 
sweeps with resistless destruction the whole length of the ship.” 
I am not aware that I made any such statement. If your 
correspondent will take the trouble to refer to my letter, he will see 
that the condition I referred to as being brought about when the two 
velocities are at par, is ‘ settling amidships in a@ sea,’ not beng 
pooped, which is the result consequent on the speed and buoyancy 
being reduced. | 


Without ignoring the measurements laid down by scientific 
observers, or the disturbing influence on the waves of the ship's 
displacement, men of practical experience will acknowledve that the 
dangerous position of a ship being carried along on the crest of a 
wave, and scttling amidships before being over-run, is more frequently 
obtained when the log registers from nine to ten knots, hence the 
anxiety to endeavour by the aid of canvas to exceed that rate when 
running before a heavy sea. J. H. MALET. 

Hull, January 6th, 1883. 





MERCANTILE MARINE EXAMINATIONS. 
To the Editor of the “* Nautical Magazine.” 
Sm,—In your January number you express a desire to receive 


communications on the subject of Mercantile Marine examinations. 
Allow me to make a suggestion. 
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If the records of the various official inquiries were searched, and 
the places noted where the examinations were passed of those 
masters and officers whose certificates have been suspended for 
micompetency, I venture to think that much light would be thrown 
eu the subject. I have not the materials for a complete and 
conclusive analysis, or I would supply you. Such records as I 
possess all point however in one direction. 


Yours obediently, NAUTICAL ASSESSOR. 


BOOK RECEIVED. 





Madische Tafeln der K. K. Kriegsmarine, dc., dc. Pola. 1882. 
Tusse Nautical Tables, forty-five in number, are issued by the 
Hydrographic Office of the Austrian Imperial Navy. The majority 
of the Tables are similar to others of the kind usually found 
in works on Navigation and Nautical Astronomy; but many 
of them are stated to have been re-computed. The Meridional 
Parts are for the earth as a sphere, not as a spheroid. The 
logarithms are given to five places of decimals, which are 
ample for all nautical problems. Tables of natural sines and 
co-sines, and tangents and co-tangents, are also given. Many 
of the Tables for the subordinate corrections (as, for example, 
the Refraction) are very elaborate. The A and B Tables for 
the correction of the Longitude due to an error of 1’ of Lati- 
tade are given, but the misprints in the B Table, under the heading 
of 6 hours, which appeared in the original publication of these 
Tables, are here repeated. Thomson’s Table of the third correction 
m the Lunar Problem is also introduced, and is a valuable intro- 
duction. Besides the usual Constants, the Measures and Weights 
of various nations are given. The work is very clearly printed, and 
the Tables, from not being unnecessarily numerous, form a compact 


and handy book. 
Our Lurary TABLE. 


The usual monthly batch of Notices to Mariners and Hydro- 
graphic Notices, British and Foreign, will be found duly recorded 
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in our pages, in such manner that masters of vessels ought to be 
well posted in all the information requisite to keep their charts 
corrected to date. 

The books, pamphlets and papers on our table are as follow :— 
The Meteorological Office has published Hourly Readings, 1881, 
Part I., April to June, of the various instruments at its different 
meteorological and signal stations. Colburn’s United Service Magazine 
(monthly) has now followed the times in reducing its price to 1s., but 
it is by no means on that account inferior in quality, and it still 
continues the friend of the soldier and sailor. The Port of Cardiff 
by W. Turner is a small (illustrated) work giving a brief history, 
and the general status, of Cardiff as a port,—its progress, 
capacity and facilities, together with all recent information 
relating to the Docks, Pilotage and Public Offices, and must be 
especially useful to merchants. Why Ships Capsize (Spon, 
London), is a letter to the Earl Northbrook, First Lord 
of the Admiralty, by Admiral Fishbourne. Van Nostrand’s 
Engineeriny Magazine (New York), for January, contains 
an excellent summary of recent progress in ‘‘ Deep Sea Sounding,” 
by Lieutenant Commander Theodore F. Jewell, U.S.N., and a paper 
on ‘Silt Movement by the Mississippi, its volume, cause, and 
conditions.’’ The Revue Maritime et Coloniale (Paris), for December, 
continues the notes on ‘‘ Magnetism and Compass Compensaticn,” 
and also gives a brief paper on the strategic importance of Helgo- 
land. Annales Hydrographiques (Paris), 2° semestre, 1882, the 
organ of the French Hydrographic Bureau, contains, besides its 
usual nautical matter, a valuable table of Geographical Positions 
recently determined in Annam and Tonquin, and in tho Gulf of 
Siam; also a paper on the Meteorology of the Bay of Tunis. The 
Boletinde la Sociedad Geografica de Madrid (Madrid), in its November 
number, continues the historical and descriptive paper on Tahiti. 
The valuable Annual Report of the Supervising Surgeon-General of 
the Marine Hospital Service of the United States for the fiscal year 
1882, besides the general statement of the service, enters largely 
into the diagnosis and treatment of various diseases and accidents 
incidental to a sea life; and the appendix discusses the hygiene of 
the steamboats on the Ohio River, which appears to require looking 
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into. The latest numbers of Hansa, Das Schiff, Le Yacht, Forest 
and Stream (U.8.), the New York Maritime Register, Nautical Gazette: 
(U.S.), L’Arenir Militaire (Paris), are also to hand. 


Terra Det Fveco.—Muission Station at Oosnuoora, BEAGLE. 
CHANNEL. — Representation having recently been made by the 
South American Mission Society in London, as to the advantages 
offered by their station at Ooshooia (Ushuwia), in Beagle Channel, 
as a place of refuge to the crews of vessels wrecked or abandoned in 
the vicinity of Cape Horn; the following information (originally 
published in 1871), is now re-published :—The Mission Station, 
Ooshooia, is established on the North shore of Beagle Channel, 
Tierra del Fuego, in the cove of a small peninsula N. by E. from 
the Murray Narrows or northern entrance to Ponsonby Sound, and 
which may be used as a place of refuge and relief to mariners ship- 
wrecked in the vicinity of Cape Horn. If a ship is abandoned to 
the westward of Cape Horn, the most direct course for boats is, to 
pass eastward of False Cape Horn and through Ponsonby Sound, 
using Packsaddle Island (where it is considcred the natives are to be 
trusted) for a stopping place, but avoiding communication with 
natives in Ponsonby Sound until near the north part of it, as they 
are said to be very hostile. For crews escaping when to the east- 
ward of Cape Horn, the best course would be to the eastward of 
Navarin Island and westward through the Beagle Channel ; stop- 
ping, if necessary, at Banner Cove in Picton Island, or at the 
Narrows of Beagle Channel, where, on the south shore, friendly 
hatives are settled, and from which the Mission is distant about 30 
miles. The position of the Mission settlement is in lat. 54° 53’ S., 
long 68° 12’ W. 

Note-—The above information is given as a Notice on Admiralty 
Chart of south-eastern part of Tierra del Fuego, No. 1878. It is 
also published in the South American Pilot, part Il., 1875, 
Page 24. 
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TIDAL CONSTANTS 


For Various Britisn, Irish, AND Evropean DPorts. 


By applying the Tidal Constant of the place, according to its sign (+ add 
~ mm ), tothe time of high water on the given day at the port of reference, you 


bare the time of high water at the place sought. 


PorT oF 
| PLACE. CoNsTANT. = RPerERENCE. 
s OED. Zocascceavas --l a as ‘ 
Aberystwyth .......... —3 52 Liverpoo 
POE ee +2 59 Brest 
MED cntcncaoeais --. +5 13 Dover 
ff) ee —0 42 Leith 
Areachem ........ --.. +0 SD Brest 
BERT Kivecastedecs - —2 25 Kingstown 
OM tctakdgh hs acacaehee —0 18 Greenock 
5 PSS aan . —1 49 Leith 
| Bantry harbour ...... —1 14 Queenstown 
| Barnstaple bridve .... —O 26 Weston-s.-Mare 
teen - —O 2 Brest 
Beachy bead &Rye bay +0 8 Dover 
DOE snc ciceses —0 51 Liverpool 

LS acisccswacs aa . +2 42 Londonderry 
OWES os sawasicccace —1 5 N. Shields 
Byth ..... eotbenkse% . -0 8 N. Shields 

| Bordeanx gia kewastens . +3 8 Brest 

OEE Sicsccccwssa +0 13 Dover 

pe +0 32 Devonport 

Bristol & King Road .. +0 19 Weston-s.-Mare 

(2 SE eaee , -2 2 Brest 

| Curnarvon ......... . —1 56 Liverpool 
QUE voiviivccddnccctvc: OO ET Ore 

| Campbeilton |. eaetan . —0 3 Greenock 

amen idesaeeeee 27 a wenn sate 

, Cardigan bar......... -- iverpool 

Carlingford bar ..... . —0 10 Kingstown 

poste eesGawraxnwe ‘ Fe 7 Lesion 

Ceerbourg ........... - + rest 

| Coleraine ...., eurag . —1 87 Londonderry 

| Coquet Road......... . —0 23 N. Shields 
Tower..... . —0 10 Brest 

Cowes (West) ........ —0 ri} a 
Rs insdcinacesisc +4 reenock 
eon: ee . —2 21 Leith 

;Durmonth .......... +0 33 Devonport 

| Deal & Downs ....... . +0 8 Dover 

| Deppe cru Gekbicd ces . +7 19 Brest 
Denaghadee ......... . +0 8 Kingstown 
Deurgal harbour... .. . +017 Queenstown 
Dengias & Ramsay.... —O 11 Liverpool 
Dadlin bar ........... . +0 2 Kingstown 

ee ataaepabwenhe . —9 16 Kingstown 

Dangeness ............ —0 27 Dover 

| Dankerque............ +0 56 Dover 

, Eimouth caeGashuach +0 38 Devonport 

(Falmouth ....0....... —0 46 Devonport 

[= Cdn tinwees eesae +6 vt a 

view pea cee sicawiabs —0O 47 Brest 

Pamborongh head .... —1 59 Hull 
POD Scots oc3e -—0 12 Liverpool 
Folbestome........... . —0 5 Dover 
ae: RR —0 29 Devonport 

jesdee wSsewln +1 42 Dover 


+0 10 Greenock 
+2 51 Weston-s.-Mare 


+0 5N. Shields 
—1 52 London 
+6 4 Brest 

- +0 7 fakes , 
-—1 verpoo 
—0 583 N. Shields 
+5 42 Brest 





PLACE. 


Lerwick (Shetland) 


CONSTANT. R 


PoRT OF 

EFERENCE, 
H. M. 

+2 38 Brest 

—0 18 Queenstown 


. —8 47 Leith 


BABOTICR 6 vncscsnes +1 15 Queenstown 
LAGOON BOP sicc cece —117 Brest 
Littlehampton ........ +0 24 Dover 
Llanelly bar .......... —0O 88 Weston-s.-Mare 
Lawestolt: ...<+0viseses —4 1 London 
Lynn & Boston Deep.. —0 29 Hull 

SPIGA sac icwwekene -. —2 18 London 
et ee +0 8 Liverpool 
Milford Haven entr. .. —0 58 Weston-s.-Mare 
MOMGFOSS:§ vic vccneee —0O 52 Leith 
MEOPIRIS: Sid 5 0eaes -- +1 6 Brest 
Needles point ........ —1 26 Dover 
NOWCASUG 26 chin 60220 +0 23 N. Shields 
PUOWORVOR Vii So scecata +0 89 Dover 
NOWDHA Ni sénanseierex +0 16 Weston-s.-Mare 
NiGRPOTS bik avis aicin's Swai +1 6 Dover 
ROTO. owiss tina Pes soccer —1 28 London 
Orfordness ........ .. —2 48 London 
DORON. cicahatepuecawn —1 17 Brest 
CMUONES 66s occecevease +113 Dover 
PROSLOW sinks ts. < —1 41 West.n-s.-Mare 
Peel, Isle of Man...... —0 15 Liverpool 
Pembroke Dock ...... —0O 42 Weston-s.-Mare 
POREGRGE: i cicvncecis ax —1 18 Devonport 
Peterheas) b0:diisinaneas —1 43 Leith 


Piel harbour, Barrow.. 
Plymouth breakwater 
PGGS: -sacacevatcenkacn 


Portsmouth «2.42... 
MODSGRID. sbiicccccmeen 
POCRTORIR s i on 6nd neisis 
Santander...... SE dda 
Scarborough... ....e.0- 
Selsea bill er 

SROCTHESS | osccicns ba00 
Shoreham ........ acne 
Bee POS. scdssiensies as 
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MONTHLY ABSTRACT OF NAUTICAL NOTICES. 


PLACE. 


ENGLAND—South Coast—Start Point 
Needles 


Southampton Water 
—Calshot Spit 
-- East Coast—Haisbro’ Lights 


” West Coast—Selker Rocks 
” ” Bardsey Island 


IngLanpD—South Coast—Waterford Har- 
bour—Duncannon Fort 

Franxncre—North Coast-—Baie de St. Brieuc 
—Grand Léjon Rock 


NorrH S8£a—Schelde River—Nieuwe Sluis 


i Elbe River—Mielstacks and 
Lithe River 

Spain—North Coast—Bilbao Bay—Galea 
Point 


” 9 


tid ” 


M&EDITERRANEAN—Spain—Malaga 


‘i Adriatic—Gulf of Trieste 

—Isola 

Gulf of Venice— 

‘ Pola 

Brazza Island 

—Povie 

Solta Island — 

Port Oliveto— 

St. Nicolo Point 

Klek Bay—Monte- 
cucoli Rock 

Narenta River— 

Port Tolero— 
Bat Point 

Brack Sza—Sea of Azov—Beriutch Spit 


APrEica—West Coast—St. Paul de Loando 
—Loando Reef 
MapAGascaR—East Coast—St. Mary Island 


” ” 
” ” 


” ” 


n ” 


Curna SeA—Borneo—N.W. seca rs fea 
r. 
Bornro—N.E. Coast— Peri Bank 


Curva—East Sosat~ Hisu-tunggallren 
ver 
KorEa—W. Coast—Séoul River Entrance 


AUSTRALIA—West Coast—Beaver Reef 


ie North Coast—Torres Strait— 

Goode Island 

- East Coast—Inner Route— 

Dugdale Rock 

Shoalhaven River 

Entrance 
Wollongong 


” ” 
” 2] 


SovrH AusTRaLIa— Spencer aim ebe 
oint 
TasMANIA—North Coast—Tamar River— 
Port Dalrymple— 
She-Oak] Point 

n Hobart Town 


SUBJECT. 


Alteration in character, also propseed 
arcen aector. 

New light-vessel with fog-bell. 

Intended entire alteration in Jane. 

Intended light-vessel about April. 

Intended altcration in character. | 

Altered ; now shows sector of red. | 
| 


New fog-bell at lighthouse. 


Alteration of fog-signal. | 
| 
| 


New fog-signal (siren). 

Mielstacks discontinued, new light at 
Senaphere and telegraph station. 
Extension of breakwater. 

New harbour light. 

New fog-horn at Olivi light-vessel. 
New harbotr light. 


New harbour light. 


| 
| 
| 


New harbonr light. 


New harbour light. 
| 


New light. | 
Ne jight on lighthouse; lightabip 


drawn. 
ht on Madame islet, 


New harbour 
sane rh ae on Bléve reef. 


Shoal discovered S.W. of the bauk. 
New buoys at entrance. 

Band westward of river. ) 
Searched for and not found. 
New light (temporary). | 
on: osistence of sunken danger, 
Light it altered in colour. 

Alteration in lights. | 
New light. 

New Jeading lights. 


~ -—— 253 


Alteration in harbour lights. 
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Montaty Asstract or Nautican Notices—Continued. 





No. PLACE. SUBJECT, 





—— | 


ee eo : 
% Sovrn Amenica—Gulf of Gnayaquil— | New light. 
Santa Elena Point 


“i | West Ixpies—New Providence—Nassau | Light now efficient. 
Harbour—Hog Island | 


8 | Uxrrep States—South Carolina—Port ' Front light altered in colour. 
Royal Harbour—Hilton | 
| 


Head 
9 an Lawrence River — Loup | New light. 


eee = ~~ ee ae ——__+ 


Point | 





NAUTICAL NOTICES. 


All Bearings Magnetic, unless otherwise stated. 


03.— Exetanp. — South Coast. — Start Point. — Alteration in 
Character af Fog-Signal.—With reference to Notice in 1882, the 
character of the fog-signal at Start point has been altered as 
follows :—During thick or foggy weather, the signal will give three 
ats in quick succession every three minutes in the following 
manner: The first blast a high note, the second a low note, and the 
third a high note. 

04. — Encianp. — South Coast.— Needles Channel. — Needles 
Light.—Alteration in Character, Intended Sector of Green Liyht.— 
With reference to Notice in 1882, on intendcd alteration in the 
character of the Needles light :-—The light is now an occultiny light, 
with an eclipse of three seconds’ duration every half-minute. Also, 
the better to define the inner edge of the white light which clears 
the Warden ledge, it is proposed that from the bearing of S.W. by 
W. to the land, the light shall, on or about 1st February, 1883, be 
coloured yreen. Variation, 184° W. 

05. — Excuaxp.—South fvast.—Southampton Water.—Laght- 
Vessel with Fog-Siqgnal on Calshut Spit.—With reference to Notice 
in 1882, with the view of facilitating the entrance to Southampton 
Water, a light-vessel has been moored on Calshot spit, in place of 
the refuge bell buoy, which has been withdrawn. Two fixed lights, 
Placed vertically, are exhibited from the light-vessel; the upper 
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light, elevated 28 fect above the sea, is ved; the lower light, ele- 
vated 16 feet above the sea, is white. The light-vessel, painted 
red, with the word Spit on her sides in white letters, has two 
masts with n conical cage at each masthead. During thick or 
foggy weather, 2 bell will be sounded at intervals, from Calshot 
spit light-vessel. 

Note.—In the event of damage to this light-vessel, necessitating 
removal for repairs, the refuge bell buoy will be temporarily placed 
in the position. 

56.—Enoiann.—Eust Coast.—Haisbro’ Lights.—Intended Entire 
Alteration in Character.—Early in June, Haisbro’ low light will be «is- 
continued ; and the hiyh light made occulting, that is to say it will eace 
in every half-minute suddenly disappear for fire seconds, and then 
as suddenly re-appear at full power. Further notice will be 
given. 

57.—Enetanp.— West Coast.—Intended Light-Vessel aff Selker 

'ucks.— With a view of facilitating the navigation of the neigh- 
bouring coasts of Cumberland and Lancashire, a light-vessel will 
be moored off Selker rocks, about the end of March or beginning of 
April, 1888. The light will be a dowble flashing light, giving one 
white and one red flash in quick succession every half-minute. 
Further particulars in due course. 

58.—Ena.anp.— MWest Coast.— Bardsey Island.—Intended Altera - 
tion in Character of F’oy-Signal.—It 1s intended to alter, at an early 
date, the distinctive character of the fog-signal at Bardsey island, 
which will thenceforth during foggy weather give three blasts in 
quick succession every five minutes, in the following manner, viz. = 
The first blast a high note, the second a low note, and the third a 
high note. Further notice will be given. 

59,.—IrneELanp.— South Coust.— Waterford Harbour.—Duncannon 
Fort Upper Light.—Sector of Ited Light.—With reference to 
Notice in 1882, the upper light now shows red through an are of 
45°, or between the bearings of S. } E. (leading clear of Drumroo 
bank buoys) and 8.E. $E.; and shows white eastward of the 
bearing S. 3 E. to the shore. Vuriation, 222° IV. 

60.—France.— North Coast.— Baie de Saint Briew.— Fog - Sig~nal 
at Grand Léjon Rock Lighthouse.—The signal is a bell, which daring 
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thick or fogry weather, will be sounded tirice with an interval of one 
secnul between the two signals erery eiyht seconds. 

61.—Norta Sea.—Schelde River Entrance.—Fog-Signal near 
Nieuwe Sluis. —Established near Nieuwe Sluis, westward of Breskens, 
south side of Schelde river entrance. The signal is a siren worked 
by steam, which, during thick or foggy weather, will give a short 
blast every half-minute. When, for any reason, the siren cannot be 
sounded, a blast will be given erery minute from an ordinary fog- 
horn. 

62.—NortH Sea.—Filbe Rirer.—Mielstachs Light Discontinued, 
Lisht at Lithe River E-ntrance.—In consequence of alteration in the 
channel, the leading light formerly exhibited during the winter 
months near Mielsiacks, south bank of Elbe river, is discontinued ; 
and in lieu thereof, a light will be shown, until further notice, on 
the western landing pier at Liihe river entrance. It will be a fired 
lwht, showing white in the fairway between Schelau light-vessel and 
the two white buoys 2 A, 2 B; andyreen on the northern side of 
the white light. 

63.—Sparn.— North Coast.—Bilbao Bay.—Semaphore and Tele- 
graph Station near Galea Point.—Established near Galea point, 
eastern side of entrance to Bilbao bay. The semaphore, elevated 
328 feet above the sea, is situated 273 Yards N.W. of Galea castle 
lighthouse. Vessels should communicate by the International Code 
of Signals. Position, lat. 48° 22’ 40” N., long. 8° 4’ 20” W. 

64.—MEpITERRANEAN.—Spain.—Port Malaya.—Fvtension of 
Breakwater.— With reference to Notices in 1881 and 1882, the break- 
water works now extend a distance of 295 yards, and the direction 
has been ascertained to be 8. 11° E. (true). Vessels of more than 
19 feet draught are prohibited from entering the harbour. 

65.—MeEpIreRRANEAN.—Adriatic.—Gulf of Trieste——Harbour 
Light at Isola.—Exhibited from a wooden standard (27 yards from 
the shore) on Point del Gallo, St. Pietro rock, port Isola. Tho 
light, elevated 16 feet above the sea, shows a fired white light 
between the bearings of 8.W. by W., through south, and S.E. byS., 
and a fixed red light between the bearings of S.E. by 8., 
through north, and N.W. by N. Position, lat. 45° 82’ 80” N., 
long. 18° 89’ 85” E. Variation, 103° W. 





K 
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66.—MepiTERRANEAN.—Adriatic.—Gulf of Venice.—Port Pola. 
—Foy-Sijnal on Board Light-Vessel_—Established on board the 
light-vessel placed northward of Olivi islet, port Pola. The signal 
is a hand horn, which, during thick and foggy weather, will give 
two consecutive blasts erery quarter of an hour, during the day. 
Note.—Should the signal be specially intended to guide the 
regular steam-vessels, arriving or departing during the night—then, 
half an hour before the expected arrival or known departure of such 
vessels, the horn will give two consecutive blasts every tro minutes, 
until the vessel has passed the light-vessel. Should a steam-vessel 
_wish to leave the port at night during fogyy weather, notice must 
be given to the Harbour Master of the hour cf intended leaving, and 
the horn will then be sounded at the hour named. 
67.—MEDITERRANEAN. — Adriatic. — Brazza Island. — Harbour 
Light at Povie.—Exhibited on the eastern (St. Antonio) point of the 
port of Povie, north coast of Brazza island. It is a ji.red white light. 
Position approximate, lat. 48° 20’ 80” N., long. 16° 49’ 50” E. 
68.—MeEpiTerRranean.—Adriatic.—Solta Island.— Port Oliveto.— 
Harbour Light on St. Nicolo Point.—Exhibited on St. Nicolo point, 
port Oliveto, west coast of Solta island. Itis a fired white light 
showing a sector of red light through an are of 45°—the western 
limit of which sector passes over the centre of Balcon islet, and the 
eastern limit 220 yards eastward of Kamicic islet, elevated 84 
feet above high water (24 feet above the ground) and visible from 
a distance of 8 miles. The lighthouse, constructed of white stone, 
is situated about 16 yards from extreme end of th point. Position 
approximate, lat. 48° 28’ 50” N., long. 16° 11’ 19” E. 
.Vote.—Approaching port Oliveto from Solta channel, it must be 
borne in mind that this light is visible in the narrow channel 
between Solta island and Zelebranjak islets—to avoid which the 
channel between Zelebranjak and Stipanska islets should be taken. 
69.—MEDITERRANEAN.— Adriatic. — AlekBay.— Harbour Liyht 
on Montecucoli Rock.—Exhibited on Montecucoli rock, northern 
side of entrance to Klek bay. Itis a fired red light. Position, lat. 
42° 56’ 20" N., long. 17° 83’ 40” E. 
70.—MEDITERRANEAN.—Adriatic.—Narenta River Fentinnee— 
Port Tolero.—Harbour Light at Bat Point.—Exhibited on Bat 
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point (the first point northward of Visnizza point), west side of 
Narenta river entrance. It is a fired white light, showing two 
sectors of red light which indicate the channel for entering and 
leaving port Tolero. The northern sector of red light is visible 
between the bearings of S. 18° W. and S. 29° W.; the southern 
sector of red light is visible between the bearings of N. 163° E. and 
N. 63° E. In other directions towards Narenta river entrance the 
licht shows white. Position approximate, lat, 43° 2’ 50” N., long. 
17° 25’ 25" E. Variation, 84° W. 

71.—Buack Sea.—Sea of Azorvr.—Light on Beriutch Spit.—Ex- 
hilited from a lighthouse erected on the S.W. extremity of Beriutch 
(Birioutehi) spit, eastern side of entrance to Oukliouk liman. It is 
a jized white light, visible through an are of 815°, or between the 
hearings of W. by S. and S.W. by S. Elevated 85 feet above the 
sea, and should be seen from a distance of 15 miles. The light- 
house, constructed of masonry, is circular in shape and white in 
colour. Position approximate on Admiralty chart, lat. 46° 5’ 25” N.., 
long. 35° 2’00" E. Variation, 1° W. 

72,—AFrRica.— West Coast.—Anygola.—St. Paul de Loando.— 
Light on Loando Reef, withdrawal of Light-vessel.—Exhibited from a 
lighthouse erected on the N.E. extremity of Loando reef at the 
entrance of that harbour in a depth of about 18 feet water. It is a 
Jured white light, elevated 40 feet above the sea, and visible from 
a distance of 10 miles. Position, lat. 8° 45’ 15” §., long. 
13? 16’ E. On the exhibition of this light the light-vessel pre- 
viously marking the extremity of Loando reef was withdrawn. 

73,— Mapacascar.— last Coast—St. Mary Island.—The following 
lights are now exhibited:— 

(1.) Port St. Mary.—Harbour Light on Madame Islet,—Ex- 
hibited from a standard (painted red) placed 16 yards within the 
northern extremity of Madame or Quail islet, entrance to port St. 
Mary. It is a fired red light, elevated 81 feet above the sea, and 
visible from a distance of 8 miles. Position, lat. 17° 0’ S., long. 
40° 53’ 45” E. 

(2.) Nattes Islet.—Intended Light on Bléve Reef.—Also, it was 
intended, probably during December, 1882, to exhibit a fixed white 


light from the southern extremity of Bléve (Blevec) reef, southward 
K 2 
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of Nattes islet, St. Mary island. Position approximate, lat. 
17° 8’ 30” S., long. 49° 50’ 30” E. 

74.—Curna Sea.— Borneo.—N.W. Coast.—Light on Cape Sirt.— 
Exhibited from a lighthouse erected on cape Sirik. It is a fixed white 
light, elevated 80 feet above the sea, and visible from a distance of 
15 miles. Position, lat. 2° 45’ 20” N., long. 111° 21’ 80” E. 

75.—Dorneo.—N.F. Coast.—Shoal South- Westward of Peri Dank. 
—Commander Day, H.M.S. Pegasus, reports the existence of a coral 
reef lying S.W. by W. about 11 miles from Peri bank, and 25 miles 
N.W. of Tambisan island. The Peyasus was anchored in 30 
fathoms about 8 cables southward of the shoal—on examination, it 
was found to extend nearly one mile in a N.W. and 5S.E. 
direction, with a breadth of 4 cables; the depths over this ndge 
being 12 to 15 feet, thence increasing to 5 fathoms at the distance 
of about 20 yards, and deepenirg quickly to 8, 17, and 20 fathoms. 
The shoal consists of coral with large boulders interspersed, and the 
bottom was distinctly visible in depths of 10 to 12 fathoms. 
Position as given, lat. 5° 42’ 00” N., long. 118° 46’ 30” E. 
Variation, 13° BF. 

76.—Cuina.—lvast Coast.—Liau-Tuny Gulf.—Buoys at Liat 
River.—The Liau (Liao) river entrance is now marked by the 
under-inentioned buoys: — f’ntrance buoy.—A conical buoy, 
coloured black, surmounted by a black frustum cage, moored on 
the western edge of the bar. Middle Ground buwoy.—A nun buoy, 
coloured red, surmounted by a black spherical cage, moored on 
the western edge of the middle ground. Jnner Bar buoy.—A 
conical buoy, coloured black, surmounted by a black diamond- 
shaped cage, moored on the south-eastern edge of west bank. 
Variation, 4° W. 

77.—Korea.— Vest Coast.— Bank Westward of Séoul River En- 
trance.—Commander Lindsay, H.M.S. J ivilant, notifies the exist- 
ence of a bank lying about 33 miles westward of Séoul river 
entrance. This bank, on which the Viyvilant struck soundings on 
the passage from Seoul river to Chifu, is stated to be apparently 
2 to 8 miles in extent, with depths from 7 to 9 fathoms over it. 
Position approximate, lat. 37° 20’ N., long. 125° 15’ E. 

Note.—As it was supposed to be nearly high water when the 
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ehip passed over the bank, and the reduction being probably about 
12 feet—5 fathoms at low water may be considered the least depth 
obtained in the position reported. 

73.—AcstRaLia.— West Coast. — Unsuccessful Search for Beaver 
Re. ‘.—Staff-Commander Coghlan states that unsuccessful search 
has been made in the Colonial Government surveying schooner 
Meda for the Beaver reef, said to be situated about 60 miles west- 
ward of Swan river. This reef was reported by the schooner 
Braver in the year 1864, to be in lat. 382° 6’ S., long. 114° 87’ E., 
and subsequently reported by the schooner (7i/t in 1869 (about 11 
miles west of that position), to break heavily, and to extend about 
half a wile in a north and south direction, with depths of 15 to 18 
fathoms at the distance of a quarter of a mile from the southern 
end. During this further examination by the Aleda, extending over 
a period of eleven days, soundings with no bottom at 360 fathoms, 
and no bottom at 300 fathoms were obtained at the positions given, 
and no bottom at 850 fathoms about midway between. This 
unsuccessful search, combined with similar results from four 
examinations previously made in the Veda, the whole covering the 
area included between lat. 32° S. and 32° 20’ S., and long. 114° E. 
and 115° E., is considered to establish the non-existence of the 
reported Beaver reef—it has therefore been removed from the 
Admiralty charts. 

(9,.—AusTRALia. — North Coast.— Torres Strait.—Temporary 
Liykt on Goode Island.—Exhibited from the signalman’s cottage on 
Goode island, between Prince of Wales channel and Normanby 
sound (the light is stated in the Notice to be temporary). It is a 
fixed white light, elevated 250 feet above the sea; it should bevisible 
from a distance of about seven miles when clear of the north end of 
Hammond island, and through south, to the bearing of E.N.E.; 
also in Normanby sound, between the bearings of N. by E. and 
N.W. by N. (stated to be'temporary). Position, lat. 10° 83’20" 8., 
long. 1422 10' 00” E. Variatwon, 434° E. 

60.— AustraLia.— Hast Coust.—Inner Route-—Non-evistence of 
Sunken Danger S.E. of Dugdale Rock.—With reference to Notice 
in 1882 on the reported existence of a sunken danger lying about 
one mile south-eastward of Dugdale rock, Inner Route, between 
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capes Sidmouth and Direction, the commander of the Government 
schooner Pearl, who has carefully examined the locality without dis- 
covering any sign of its existence, reports that the danger was 
probably Dugdale rock itself. 

81.—Avsrratia.—East Coast.—Shoalhaven River Entrance.— 
Alteration in Colour of Light.—Altered from a fixed white light to 
a fired red light. 

82. —Ausrratia. — East Coast. — Wollongong. — Alterations in 
Liyhts.—Altered from a fixed red light toa fixed white light. Also, onthe 
sume date, a fixed green light was established in the lower part of 
the N.E. side of the lighthouse at Wollongong—which light 
will only be exhibited when it is dangerous for vessels to enter the 
harbour. 

83.—Sourn AustRALIa.—Spencer Gulf—Light on Lowly Point.— 
On and after Ist February, 1888, to be exhibited from a tower 
recently erected on Lowly point. The light will be revolving 
(white), showing a flash every ten seconds. Elevated 57 feet above 
high water, and visible from a distance of 10 miles. If much refrac- 
tion exists it may be seen at a greater distance. The lighthouse, 
two cottages, and store are painted white. Position, lat.33° 0’5"5S., 
long. 137° 47’ 15” E. 

84.—Tasmantra.—North Coast.—Tamar River Entrance.—Dort 
Dalrymple.—Leading Lights at She-oak—Exhibited on She-oak 
point, port Dalrymple, east side of Tamar river entrance. The 
lights are /ixed white lights, placed 400 yards apart, and when kept 
in line bearing 8.E. by E. 4 KE. lead through the west channel, 
Tamar river entrance. The lights should be visible from a distance 
of 9 miles. The upper light, elevated 55 feet above high water, is 
visible between the bearings of N.N.W., through N. and E., to 
S.E.4E. The lower light, elevated 38 feet above high water, 1s 

visible between the bearings of N. 4 W., through N. and E., and 
S.E. } E. Variation, 93° E 

85.—Tasmanta.—Hobart ee ee in Harbour Lights. 
—On Ist January, 1883, a harbour light would be exhibited on 
Battery point, §.E. side of entrance to Sullivan cove, Hobart 
town. It will be a fixed red light, elevated 18 feet above high 
water, and visible from a distance of 8 miles. Also, the red light 
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st present shown from Argyle Street pier will be altered to a green 
light ; and the green light on Dunn Street pier will be discontinued. 
Fariation, 5° EB. 

86.—SoutH Asrerica.—Wrest Coast.—Gulf of Guayaquil,—Liyht 
on Santa Elena Point.—Exhibited from a lighthouse (Veintimilla) 
erected on Santa Elena point, northern side of the gulf of Guayaquil. 
It is a fired white light, with flashes at intervals of two minutes, 
elevated 470 feet above the sea, and visible from a distance of 80 
miles. Position, lat. 2° 11’ 25” S., long. 80° 59’ 0” W. 

87.—West InpiteEs.—New Providence. —Nassau Harbour.—Hoy 
Island Light Ffficient.—With reference to Notice to Mariners in 
1881, on the lantern of the light exhibited on the west end of Hog 
island, Nassan harbour, being defective, so that the light was totally 
obscured, or only dimly visible between certain bearings ; the 
defects of the lantern have been remedied, the illuminating apparatus 
has been improved, and the light is now efficient. 

88.—Umitep Srates.— South Carolina.—Entrance to Port Itoyal 
Harbour.—Change of Colour of Front Liyht at Hilton Head Ranye. 
—Now fixed white instead of fixed red, as formerly. 

89.—Canapa.— River St. Lawrence.—Light at Loup Point.— 
Exhibited from a new lighthouse erected on the N.W. corner 
of the outer end of the Government pier at Loup point, Riviére du 
Loup. It is a fired ichite light, elevated 88 feet above high water, 
and visible from a distance vf 11 miles. The lighthouse, 86 feet 
high, is a square wooden building, painted white. Position, 
lat. 47° 51’ 5” N., long. 69° 34’ 25” W. 





Casts, &c., PusLisHED BY THE HyproGraPHic DEPARTMENT, 
ApmMIRaLTy, IN NOVEMBER AND DeEcEMBER, 1882. 
No. s. da. 
1187 Spain, south coast :—Alicante to Palamos. (Plans, 
Calpe anchorages, Morayra bay. Javea bay. 
Vinaroz. Peniscola Road. Port Iviza. Port 
Cabrera, Palma harbour) ... ~— oe .. 2 6 
392 West Indies :—Gulf of Mexico bbe ve } 
143. Red sea :—Jebel Teir to Perim Island i .. 8 0 


bo 
Cc 
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No. kod, 

604 Africa, west coast :—Cape Lopez bay to St. Paul de 
Loando. (Plans, Mayumba; Malemba; Loango ; 
Black point ; Kabenda, bays ; Vesuvius shoal. St. 


Paul de Loando harbour) .. a 2 6 > 
1818 South America, west coast poet of Valdivia and ; 
approaches, with port Corral _... ee ga 1b ; 
462 West Indies :—Grand and Lesser Caymans. (Plan 
George Town anchorage) ... sa wise 2 0 
1446 Scotland, east coast :—Aberdeen harbour 1 6 
596 Rio de la Plata :—Flores island 1 0 
1955 Red sea :—Mokha road 1 6 


587 Central America, west coast re point to Man- 
grove bluff. (Plans, Salina Cruz and Ventoza bays. 
San Jose. Morro Ayuca. Champerico. Acajatla 
or Sonsonate road. Salinas bay)... ... .. 2 6 

2470 North America, east coast :—Connecticut river ... 1 9 

991 Plan added. Hamanaka bay. 

550 Plan added. Sa Francisco harbour. 

993 Plans added. Urakawa bay. Mori roads. 

87 Plan added. Cezimbra bay. 


CHARTS THAT HAVE RECEIVED IMPORTANT CORRECTIONS. 


628 Africa, west coast :—Fernando Po island. 
658 Africa, east coast :—Ports Conducia, Mozambique, &c. 
109 England, east coast :—Humber river entrance. 
2889 Gulf of Mexico :—Atchafalaya bay. 
28425 Baltic sea. 
452 Japan :—Yezo island. 
1284 Africa, west coast :—Port Nolloth or Robbe bay. 
2866 Baltic sea :—Arkona to Stettin bay. 
761 West Indies, sheet 1. 
762 West Indies, sheet 2. 
768 West Indies, sheet 8. 
2441 Japan :—Tsugar strait. 





No, 


2675 
2471 
2132 
214 
1982 
2894 
821 
822 
2614 
1959 
18$24a 
1787 
2049 
2738 
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Baltic sea :—Rostock to Arkona light. 

North Atlantic, western portion. 

Japan :—Kuril islands from Nipon to Kamchatka. 
New Zealand :—Waiau river to cape Foulwind. 

New Zealand :—Cape Foulwind to D’Urville island. 
China :—Pe-chili and Liau-tung gulfs. 

India, west coast :—Karachi harbour. 

Baltic sea :—South Quarken to Hornsland. 

Channel islands :—Alderney harbour. 

Africa, west coast :—Cape Formoso to Fernando Po island. 
Gulf of Mexico :—Lower Matacumhe cay to Boca Grande. 
North America, east coast :—Sapelo sound to Florida. 
Pacific ocean :-—Mariana or Ladrone islands. 

Spain, south coast :—Alicante port. 

India, west coast :—Ajengo to cape Comorin. 

English channel. 

North America, east coast :—New London harbour. 
Korea :—Tumen Ulu to Strelok bay. 

Pacific ocean :—Solomon islands. 

South America, east coast :—Parana river. 

China :—Liau river entrance to Tien-Chwang Tai. 
Bay of Bengal :—Elephant point to Cheduba strait. 
Bay of Bengal :—Cheduba strait to Coronge island. 
New Zealand :—Kaipara harbour. 

China :—Hu-i-tau and Chimmo bays. 

Ireland, east coast. 

Ireland, east coast :— Wexford to Wicklow. 

Ireland, east coast :—Brattin head to Wexford. 
India, west coast :—Cochin to cape Comorin. 





Hyprocraryic Notices Issurp By THE HyproGraPHic OFFICE, 


No. 


ADMIRALTY, 1882. 


31.—Bay or Benoa. Relating to the coast of Orissa, north-west 
portion of the bay of Bengal, and British Burmah. 
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No. 

82.—Coast or Irexanp, Part I. Relating to Kenmare river, 
Tralee bay, Broad Haven, and Sligo bays. 

88.—Rep Sea Por. Relating to the positions of certain shoals 
and reported dangers in the southern part of the Red Sea. 

84.—Coast or Irevanp, Part I. Respecting an alteration in 
buoyage of Long bank, Wexford South bay. 

85.—WeEst Inp1a Pitot, Vol. II. Sailing directions for the Lesser 
Caymans. 

86.—Cuina Sea Dmectory, Vol. [I. Relating to certain dangers 
on the east coast of China. 

37.—Paciric Ocean. Relating to Solomon islands. 

88.—Sourn America Prot, Part I. Relating to the east coast of 
Brazil, Rio de la Plata, and Falkland islands. 

89.—Cuina Sea Directory, Vol. IV. Relating to Tsugurn, and 
west coast of Yezo. 





Books. 
s. d. 
Samixc Dmections for the Fiji islands and adjacent waters 2 0 
Lieut Lists for 1883. 


Unirep States.—Maiwe.—Correction of Notice 484 in December 
No. of 1882.—Change of Characteristics of the Cape Elizabeth Lights, 
Coast of Maine-—On July 1, 1888, the light to be displayed at 
Cape Elizabeth, Maine, will be a flashing white light of the 
lst order, with intervals of 10 seconds between flashes, The 
previous notice gave 80 seconds. 
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OrriciaL Inquinies at Home, 1882-3. 

1595. Sumatra, ship; built at Greenock, 1882; owned by Mr. 
P. Donniston ; tonnage, 1,151 ; Greenock to Rangoon, coals ; lost 
on the Highland Rock, near the Maidens, Coast of Ireland, November 
17, 1882. Inquiry held at Glasgow, December 12, 1882, before 
Swan and McCulloch, Justices; Forster and Parfitt, N.A. Both 
master and mate to blame for steering improper courses and for 
carelessly navigating the vessel and making no allowance for tides 
and currents. Certificates suspended for twelve and three months 
respectively. 

1602. Rochester, barque ; built at Bath, Maine, U.S. ; owned by 
Mr. Charles Jamieson and others; tonnage, 775; Liverpool to 
Philadelphia ; general cargo; abandoned at sea, November 21, 
1882. Inquiry held at Liverpool, December 19, 1882, before 
Rates, Judge; Hight and Davies, N.A. Abandonment justifiable. 

1603. Annie, barque; built at Pallion, Durham, 1869; owned 
by Mr. J. Jackson ; tonnage, 448; Cardiff to Mauritius, coals ;. 
abandoned and subsequently stranded off Andierne, France, 
November 20, 1832. Inquiry held at Liverpool, Decemper 18, 
1882, before Rafiles, Judge; Parish and Pattison, N.A. Casualty 
due to heavy weather. Master acquitted of default. 

1605. Nimroud, ship; built at Scarborough, 18538; owned by 
Mr. W. Cliff and others; tonnage, 670; Grimsby to Valparaiso ; 
coals; lost on the Holm Sand, November 18, 1882. Inquiry held 
at Liverpool, December 21, 1882, before Raftles, Judge; Ward and 
Murdoch, N.A. Lost in consequence of being kept too long on the. 
port-tack heading in for the land, for which the pilot in charge was 
to blame. 

1606, Nellie, brigantine; built at Princo Edward's Island, 1875; 
owned by Mr. E. Phillips and others ; tonnage, 279; Swansea to 
Maranham ; coals ; lost off Santa Anna Island, Brazil; October 16, 
1882. Inquiry held at Swansea, December 20, 1882, before Buso 
and Davies, Justices ; Beasley and Comyn, N.A. Master in default. 
for running his vessel in too close proximity to dangerous reefs. 
Certificate suspended for three mouths. 
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1607. Hilda, s.s.; built at Hull, 1873; owned by Messrs. 
Massey and Sawyer ; tonnage, 872 ; Viburg to London ; deals ; lost 
on Hogland Island, Gulf of Finland, November 6, 1882. Inquiry 
held at Hull, December 20, 1882, before Twiss, Judge; Parfitt and 
Anderson, N.A. Loss due to error on master’s part, caused by 
unusually strong westerly current. No default. 

1608. Black Diamond, s.s.; built at Sunderland, 1855 ; owned 
by Mr.W. Hobart; tonnage, 408; London to Sunderland; water 
ballast ; lost near Flamborough Head, December 6, 1882. Inquiry 
held at Sunderland, December 21, 1882, before Ritson and 
Wilson, Justices; Harland and Hyde, N.A. Master in default 
for neglecting to use the lead. In consideration of previous excel- 
lent character certificate not dealt with. Severely reprimanded 
and admonished to be more careful in future. 

1609. Romania, s.8.; built at Southwick, 1882; owned by the 
Steamship Romania Company, Limited; tonnage, 842; Galatz to 
Amsterdam ; grain; lost off Bannec Island, November 22, 1882, 
when loss of life ensued. Inquiry held at North Shields, 
December 18, 1882, before Wait and Jackson, Justices; Castle, 
Wilson, and Moresby, N.A. Master guilty of error of judgment in 

making insufficient allowance for leeway. Certificate not dealt with. 

1610. Mary Jones, brig; built at Port Madoc, 1869 ; owned by 
Mr. P. Jones ; tonnage, 214; Helsingborg to Gloucester; grain ; 
lost on Leman Sand, December 3, 1882. Inquiry held at Liverpool, 
December 28, 1882, before Raffles, Judge; Curling and French, 
N.A. Casualty caused by master mistaking the Dudgeon Light 
for that on the Leman and Ower Shoal. Court, with some hesita- 
tion, abstained from suspending his certificate. 

1611. Bow Fell, s.s.; built at Port Glasgow, 1882 ; owned by 
Bow Fell Steam Shipping Company, Limited; tonnage, 163; 
Troon to Belfast; coals; supposed to have foundered at sea. 
Inquiry held at Glasgow, December 22, 1882, before Lamberton 
and Millar, Justices ; Forster and Pickard, N.A. No evidence adduced 
to account for loss. In good condition, and not overladen when 
she left Troon. 

1612. William Thrift, brigantine; built at Perth, 1852; 
owned by Mrs. E. Henderson; tonnage, 151; lost off Pakefield, 


x 
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October 28, 1882. Inquiry held at Lowestoft, December 18, 
1882, before Rothery, Wreck Commissioner; Knox, Eames, 
Kennedy, and Hyde, N.A. Loss caused by cables parting. No. 
blame attached to master. 

1613. Secret, s.s. ; built at Dumbarton, 1847 ; owned by Mr. F. 
Cheers and another ; tonnage, 806; the Tyne to Plymouth; coals; 
lost on Newcombe Sand, October 28, 1882, when loss of life en- 
sued. Inquiry held at Lowestoft, December 18th, 1882, before 
Rothery, Wreck Commissioner ; Knox, Eames, Kennedy, and Hyde, 
N.A. Casualty caused by vessel being sent to sea in an unseaworthy 
condition, as regards her hull, machinery, boiler, and equipment, 
and also from being overladen. Managing owner to blame. Ordered 
to pay £200 on account of expenses of inquiry. 

1614. Jsis, schooner ; built at Sunderland, 1850 ; owned by Mr. 
C. Souter and others ; tonnage, 178; Hartlepool to Cowes ; coals ; 
lost at Lowestoft, October 28, 1882, when loss of life ensued. 
Inquiry held at Lowestoft, December 18, 1882, before Rothery, 
Wreck Commissioner ; Knox, Eames, Kennedy, and Hyde, N.A. 
Loss due to cables parting, owing to violence of weather. No blame 
attached to master or officers. 

1617. Grandholm, s.s.; built at Aberdeen, 1879 ; tonnage, 237 ; 
St. Malo to Campbelton ; barley; lost on the coast of Ireland, 
November 28, 1882. Inquiry held at Aberdeen, December 23, 
1882, before Esslemont and Donald, Justices ; Methven and Ken- 
nedy, N.A. Casualty caused by master attempting to navigate his 
vessel without chart or direction-book. Guilty of wrongful act. 
Certificate suspended for three months. | 

1618. Ariel, barque; owned by Mr. W. T. Pitt ; tonnage, 348 ; 
Hartlepool to Southampton ; coals; lost on Scroby Sand, with all 
hands, October 24, 1882. Inquiry held at Yarmouth, December 
20, 1882, before Rothery, Wreck Commissioner ; Methven, Vaux, 
and Kiddle, N.A. Vessel in good condition when leaving Hartlepool. 
Supposed to have drifted on the shoal after losing some of her sails. 

1619. Quayside, brig; built at Monkwearmouth, 1882; owned 
by the master and another; Tyne to Sheerness, coals; abandoned 
in Yarmouth Roads, November 16, 1882. Inquiry held at Yar- 
month, December 20, 1882; before Rothery, Wreck Commissioner ; 
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Methven, Vaux, and Kiddle, N.A. Master justified in abandoning 
his ship when he did, having lost one anchor and the other being 
unavailable, having 80 fathoms of chain out, and it blowing a gale 
of wind dead on shore. 

1620. Alecto, s.s.; built at London, 1882; owned by Mr. T. 
Banks and others ; tonnage, 124; London to Bristol; flour; drifted 
ashore at Cape Levi, near Cherbourg, November 13, 1882. Inquiry 
held at Westminster, December 28, 1882, before Rothery, Wreck 
Commissioner ; Ronaldson, Rees, and Hallett, N.A. Casualty due 
to a defect in the position of injection valve, causing engines to lose 
their vacuum, also from boiler and crowns of furnace giving way, 
and from steering-gear not acting. 

1624. Jonian, brigantine; built at Prince Edward’s Island, 
1860; owned by the master ; tonnage, 187; Sunderland to Hel- 
voetsluys; coals; lost on Schouwen Island, December 4, 1882. 
Inquiry held at Sunderland, January 5, 1883, before Ritson and 
Wilson, Judges ; Wilson and Pattison, N.A. Vessel lost in a violent 
storm and in thick weather. Master free from blame. 

1625. Saint George, 8.s.; built at Govan, 1881; owned by 
Messrs. Murray and others; tonnage, 886; Swansea to Nantes; 
copper ingots and coals; foundered off St. Agnes Head, November 29, 
1882, when loss of life ensued. Inquiry held at Westminster, 
January 5, 1883, before Rothery, Wreck Commissioner ; Burney 
and Forster, N.A. Casualty due to vessel being overladen. 
Managing owner responsible, having fixed the load-line and taken 
all control of the stowage out of the hands of the master. 

1626. Bertioga; built at London, 1882; owned by Messrs. 
Halsey ; tonnage, 185; London to Santos (Brazils); coal, as 
ballast; lost on the Coast of Brazil, October 12th, 1882. Re- 
hearing (the matter having previously been the subject of an inquiry 
by a Naval Court at Céara, Brazil) held at Westminster, January 3, 
1888, before Rothery, Wreck Commissioner; Parish and 
Castle, Nautical Assessors. Both master and mate in default, the 
former for being ina state of intoxication below when his presence 
was necessary on deck, and the latter for standing too close in to the 
land and for not anchoring when she missed stays. Master's 
certificate cancelled ; mate’s suspended for six months. 
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OrriciaL Inquires AsrRoaD, 1882. 

1592. Nuphar, s.s.; lost at Townsend’s Inlet, New Jersey, 
September 23, 1882. Naval Court held at Philadelphia, October 
20, 1882. Casualty caused by master mistaking his position, 
lging misled by striking deep water when sounding, having cast 
the lead into one of the numerous pits in the locality. 

1593. Fiiya, 8.s.; lost outside Alexandria Harbour, November 10, 
1852. Naval Court held at Alexandria, November 21, 1882. 
Master in default for want of care when approaching a dangerous 
coast, and for neglecting the lead. Certificate suspended for 
three months. 

1594. Sirocco, schooner ; supposed to have foundered. Inquiry 
held at Newcastle, N.S.W. No evidence as to cause of loss. Sea- 
worthy when she left port. 7 

1596. Pesharur, 8.8., and Glenroy, barque; in collision at sea, 
~ October 15,1882. Inquiry held at Colombo, October 26, 1882. 
Master of Glenroy in default for not showing proper lights. Cer- 
tificate suspended for six months. 

1597. Merchantman, brigantine; lost on the Bumbora, Port 
Hacking, N.S.W., September 16, 1882. Inquiry held at Sydney, 
September 18, 1882. Master in default for careless navigation, 
and mate to blame for not keeping a proper look-out. Certificates 
suspended for three and six months respectively. 

1598. Juhn Hunt, schooner; stranded on the Wakazu Reef, 
Augnst 26, 1882. Inquiry held at Fiji. Master acquitted of 
default. 

1599. Canopus, 8.8.; stranded on Ricasoli Reef, December 4, 
1882. Inquiry held at Valetta, December 9, 1882. Stranding 
due to a strong and unusual current catching her on the port-bow. 
No blame attached to master. In charge of pilot at time of 
accident. 

1600. Arragon, s.s.; lost near Fox River, Anticosti, November 1, 
1882. Inquiry held at Quebec, November 21, 1882. Loss occa- 
sioned by error of judgment on the part of master and officers, 
they being deceived by the mirage. 

1601. Young Lion, ketch; lost off Cape Elizabeth, 8. Australia, 
October 18, 1882. Inquiry held at Adelaide, October 28, 1882. 
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Loss caused by mate altering the course. No blame attaches to 
master. 

1604. Niagara, ship; lost whilst entering the harbour of Hono- 
lulu. Inquiry held at Honolulu, October 18, 1882. Loss occa- 
sioned by the hawser, by which the vessel was being towed, slipping 
from the bitts. 

1615. Oude, s.s., Dhuleep Singh, ship, and St. Mildred, ship; in 
collision in the River Hooghly, October 14, 1882. Inquiry held 
at Calcutta, November 9, 1882. Collision due to bad weather 
and to the eddies in the river. 

1616. Clan Campbell, s.8.; lost on the reefs at Bail du Cap 
(Savanne), September 22, 1882. Inquiry held at Mauritins, 
November 28, 1882. Master to blame for careless navigation 
when approaching the land. Certificate suspended for twelve 
months. 

1621. Timour, barque; lost near Memory Rock, Little Bahama 
Bank, November 21, 1882. Inquiry held at Nassau, December 
9, 1882. Vessel missed stays at a critical moment. No blame 
attached to master. 

1622. West Glen, barque; touched a sunken rock when entering 
the harbour of Valparaiso, August 17, 1882. Naval Court held 
at Valparaiso, November 14, 1882. Master somewhat to blame 
for hugging the shore. Certificate returned. 

1628. Han Yang, 8.8.; lost, after collision with the lorcha Annie, 
October 28, 1882. Naval Court held at Shanghai, November 
14, 1882. Chief mate to blame for keeping a bad look-out. 
Certificate suspended for six months. 

1627. Aberdeenshire, barque ; lost on the Sultermookhi Sands, 
October 6, 1882. Inquiry held at Calcutta, October 24, 1882. 
Master in default for not anchoring his ship when the wind fell 
light leaving her at the mercy of the current. 

1628. Gulf of Finland, s.s.; lost on Jebel Zukur Island, October 
18, 1882. Inquiry held at Aden, November 930, 1882. 
Master guilty of error of judgment ; reprimanded. 

1629. Arabian, s.s.; stranded in Malta Harbour, December 21, 
1882. Inquiry held at Malta. Accident due to chain parting, and 
ship drifting ashore. 
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FREEBOARD. 








> N our last number we published two articles on free- 

board from correspondents, who approach the 
question from the point of view of a class, whose 
interest in it 1s supreme, and whose opinions must 
be at least worth knowing. We might have been content to accept 
the papers of ‘‘ Karabos ’’ and Captain Parish as a sufficient answer 
to the writers in the Shipping Gazette, whose chief object appears 
to be, in the interest of shipowners, to enforce Mr. Martell’s tables 
upon the shipping community and the Board of Trade as a complete 
settlement of the question ; but we think it preferable to comment 
briefly upon what has been said upon both sides, and at the same 
time to further consider the general question. We were glad to be 
able to place before our readers a seaman’s view of freeboard, 
because we believed that the practical shipmaster has much to say 
upon the question, and is naturally indignant that while seamen are 
the persons most concerned, they have been least consulted. At 
the same time we cannot at all accept the position that freeboard 
is purely a sailor’s question from first to last. The cases of spar 
and awning-decked vessels for instance, cannot be considered with 
reference to the purely nautical view of the subject. If height of 
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platform were the sole consideration, no distinction would be mado 
between these vessels and others, but freeboard would be reckoned 
from the upper continuous deck, and would depend upon the 
dimensions of the ship merely, and not at all upon her construction. 
The distinction between spar-decked vessels, awning-decked vessels, 
and vessels of which the main is the upper continuous deck, are 
questions of scantlings, and thus come within the province of the 
naval architect. 

Even as regards height of platform, it appears to us that 
considering the many types of ship in use at present, the naval 
architect who is familiar with their forms and proportions working 
in conjunction with the shipmaster, who brings his practical 
experience at sea into the consideration, are likely to do better 
work together than either would do alone. In this as in all other 
matters connected with the design or equipment of ships, the 
experience of the one needs to be systematised and applied by the 
other, due regard being of course paid to the interests of the ship- 
owner in respect to the fullest development, compatible with safety, 
of the ship’s freight-earning capacity. 

The question still remains. Have Lloyd’s Committee in framing 
their tables gone to the right place for practical information ? 
‘‘ Karabos”’ answers this question for the seaman with an emphatic 
negative. His right to do so is questioned, with unnecessary 
bitterness, by a writer in the Shipping Gazette, whose sneers and 
insinuations we can well afford to let pass without comment, our 
object being to discuss the subject on its merits. 

We are quite aware of the unpleasant fact that shipmasters do 
not feel themselves to be in a position to speak out on the subject, 
and so much is this the case that in any question on overloading, 
the master is found almost invariably on the side of the owner, and 
often indeed as ‘‘ Karabos”’ says, even onthe side of the time charterer. 
Each man considers that it is the duty of the State to see that ships 
are seaworthy and are not overladen ; and in accepting a command 
or engaging himself for a voyage, does not appear to care what is 
the character of the ship or where her load-line is marked. Thus 
it comes about that im collecting facts on which to base freeboard 
tables, Lloyd’s have felt themselves at liberty to go to all kinds of 
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people except those who really know, to consult all interests execpt 
the seaman’s interest. We do not, however, sce that a reredy is 
to be found for this state of things in any alteration of the standard 
of examinations. The justification for such examinations is that 
the master of a ship is placed in circumstances where the lives of 
the crew and passengers depend on his professional skill, and all 
that can fairly be required, is that a candidate shall show that he 
has such knowledge of navigation and seamanship as to be fitly 
entrusted with that responsibility. It is utterly inadmissible that 
the examination should be made more stringent in order to limit the 
supply of certificated shipmasters, and thus raise their status so that 
they can afford to be independent. 

We shall, however, be glad if the forcible romarks of ‘‘ Karabos"’ do 
stnulate shipmasters to speak out their opinions on the question in 
the future more than they have done in the past. The Shipmasters’ 
Associations, whose formation we hailed as a happy omen for the 
fature of the Mercantile Marine, afford the means for much fruitful 
discussion of the whole question from the point of view of the class 
whose interest in it is no mere money interest but a life intercst. If 
they do speak, and speak wisely, their voice is ccrtain to be heard, 
and their influence felt. 

In their remarks upon our criticisms of Lloyd’s tables, the writers 
inthe Shipping Gazette have made two assumptions, from both of which 
we dissent. They take it for granted that Mr. Martell’s tables may 
be relied upon as cutting off a given percentage of spare buoyancy 
in each case, and algo that in so doing, they settle the whole ques- 
ton. They have represented us as recommending a haphazard 
system of guessing at freeboard in preference to what they consider 
the accurate method of Lloyd’s tables. So far from this being 
the case we have repeatedly enforced the point that if freeboard 
should depend upon spare buoyancy, let us have the spare 
buoyancy accurately marked. We have shown that Mr. Martell’s 
tables do not do this, and that only a scale of displacement 
for each ship can do it. In the absence of such a scale we 
think a simple “inches to the foot depth of hold rule’? would 
be better, because it does not pretend to be what it is not. 
Whatever may be said as to the shortcomings of such rules, 
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we, ir our December number, proved from actual figures that 
results given by them do not vary from the freeboard given by the 
tables so much as their tables of 1878 and those of 1882 differ 
from each other. It has been said that the difference between the 
tables of 1873 and 1882 is due to a more extensive knowledge of 
the actual facts as to practice in the loading of ships. There is 
however one point of difference between the two sets of tables which 
we belicve has not been previously commented upon, and which is 
due not to imperfect knowledge of facts, but to imperfection in the 
method itself. If the percentage of spare buoyancy be obtained 
with anything like accuracy,it should in the two sets of tables show 
equal differences in inches of freeboard for equal differences in the 
co-efficients in ships of about the same size. Let us take the case of 
a steamer of 80 feet moulded depth, which would about correspond 
to a depth of hold of 28°5. Inthe 1878 tables the lowest co-efficient 
given is ‘60, for which the freeboard is 7 ft. 5in., for a medium- 
formed ship with a co-efficient ‘68 the freeboard is 8 ft. 2} in., for 
a full ship with co-efficient -76 the freeboard is 8 ft. ll in. The 
difference between the fine ship and the medium is 9} in., bet ween the 
medium and full 8} inches. Now wewill take the case of a steamer 
of 30 ft. moulded depth by the new tables. The lowest co-efficient 
given is ‘64, for which the freeboard is 6 ft. 3in., for the medium 
co-efficient °72 it is 6ft. 7in., for the full co-efficient -80 it 


‘is Gft. llin. The difference between the fine and medium ship 


is now 4 inches, between the medium and full 4 inches. The 
istonishing result follows that the same difference in the co- 
efficicnt in ships of the same size gives in 1882 less than 
half the difference in freeboard that it gave in 1873. It may per- 
haps be thought that we are a little unfair in comparing vessels of 
the same depth since the new tables require a smaller percentage of 
spare buoyancy than was required by the old ones for vessels of the 
same size. The percentage of spare buoyancy for a vessel of 30 feet 
moulded depth is in 1882 put down as 80:2 per cent., in 1873 
the same percentage was required for a depth of hold of 26:3, the 
differences in this case are both 8 inches, in fact, about the same 
thing as we obtained before. 

In the tables of 1878 there were figures given for freeboard 
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<orresponding to cvery co-efficient of two decimal places from °60 
to ‘78, in the new tables only the even co-efticients are put in ; 
the figures showing the freeboard would thus advance in the new 
tables by steps twice as large as in the old, each step correspond- 
ing to ‘02 instead of °01; but, strange to say, the difference between, 
say, ‘70 and °72 in the new tables is, generally speaking, the same 
as the difference between °70 and °71 in the old tables. 

This ezpricious difference in the reductions and additions, due to 
fineness or fullness, is, it must be repeated, solely a question of 
unperfection of method. We can only suppose that Mr. Martell and 
his assistants had only had time previously to 1878 to test their 
method upon a small number of ships, and that since then they have 
tried it upon a larger number. The rule is improved very likely, 
msomueh as its average result would be nearer the truth now than 
then, but this much is certain, that in some ships, by its own showing, 
its results must vary from the truth to the extent of 100 per cent. 
of the whole difference due to fineness or fullness of form. In the 
set of examples worked out in 1873, a difference in co-efficient 
of -08 gave a difference of eight inches; in the set worked out in 
1882 the same difference of co-efficient in ships of the same size, 
gave a difference of four inches. It is the more remarkable that 
in the first draft of the tables presented to the Royal Commission of 
1873 the differences are much about the same as at present, but the 
comparison we have been making is with the revised tables issued 
m October, 1878, and printed with Mr. Martell’s paper on free- 
board in the Transactions of the Institution of Naval Architects 
in 1874. 

In fineness of form there are two elements, fineness of midship 
section and fineness of water-lines ; they both influence the total 
volame, but the latter only affects the volume above water. The 
method of Lloyd's tables jumbles them together, hence its inherent 
unfitness for its purpose. It has many minor defects, some of 
which we pointed out in our former paper. In the majority of 
vessels it may give sufficiently accurate results, but that is not 
sufficient ; it is essential that a rule of freeboard should do with 
-a fair deoree of accuracy what it professes to do in all cases if it is 
to be of real value. 
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oe : es Much of the discussion of the freeboard question has gone upon 
the assumption that percentage of spare buoyancy was the thing to 
a ee be aimed at, and rules are good or bad as they give this accurately 
; ‘ : F : or inaccurately. If that be the case, by all means let us have the 
percentage cut off really and truly, that is by means of a scale of dis- 
2 placement. This would not be a very difficult or expensive thing. In 
: ). i very many cases now-a-days the owner of a new ship is supplied 
by the shipbuilder with such a scale, extending however only to 
oe ae as the load water-line; many shipowners have gone to the expense 
. 3 of obtaining a scale of displacement for their vessels by actual 
| { oS measurement when in dry dock, believing it to be worth the expense 
ae and trouble. To extend a scale of displacement to the upper-deck, 
or (if desired) to a horizontal plane touching the upper-deck amid- 
| | ships, would be no very difficult or expensive process, and then 
pee the percentage of volume above water for any freeboard could be 
, “s, & 7 very easily obtained. Indeed, most vessels are of such form that 
oo 7 if the pomts corresponding respectively to 20 and 30 per cent. 
] _ 7 of volume above water were obtained, intermediate percentages would 
- t me | be represented with practical accuracy by divisions of equal height. 
cue fe Is it however by any means a settled point that freeboard of 
| . | ce volume is the right thing after all? Sir Digby Murray thinks not, 
soo ; = 2 and in the Board of Trade rule records his conviction that vessels 
i. re of fine form require as much clear side as those of medium form. 
coe | | This opinion is largely held by seamen; Captain Parish who, 
rs + | to addition to his own sea experience, has the special experience of 
ae j ae cases brought under his knowledge as a Nautical Assessor, tells us 
BO : -. & that ‘‘a clipper lightly laden, is a fine sea boat, but when fully 
(ee ee laden, becomes a most Iaboursome vessel, and requires a height of 
ae | platform, in the calculation for which length should be the principal 

” Abe a g basis.” 
on | On the important question of superstructures, Captain Parish 
very forcibly points out that their value depends to a large extent 
upon their position, and that this element is not considered at all 
in Lloyd’s rule. He argues that a vessel with a well far forward, 
and a large poop is, when her well is once filled, down by the 
head ; and, once down, successive heavy seas keep her down and 
keep the well filled. He evidently inclines to the view that a 
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steamer with a topvallant-forecastle, bridge-house amidships, and 
a short poop, thus having two wells, is a better ship than one with 
a long poop, and yet Lloyd’s rules would give moro allowance for 
deck erections in the latter case than in the former, and so indeed 
would the Board of Trade rule, but in the Board of Trade rule, the 
allowance for superstructures being less, the difference would be less. 

Our correspondent ‘‘ Karabos”’ puts into forcible language the very 
common nautical feeling against well-deck ships; it has, however, 
been frequently pointed out that actual statistics of losses do not 
tell very much against them. 

In the discussion last year at the Institution of Naval Architects, 
Mr. Withy, the eminent shipbuilder of Hartlepool, thus stated his 
experience of well-decked ships :—‘‘ Of the 75 vessels which my 
firm has built with well-decks during the last thirteen years, there 
was only one suspicious case of loss—a steamer missing in the 
China seas—and which may have been a case of foundering or 
anything else. The other builders at West Hartlepool fully confirm 
this, and the experience of the East Coast Insurance Company 
confirms it also.’’ It must be remembered that in them the ends 
of the ship are raised in conformity with the seamen’s predilection 
for good sheer, and that the bridge-house protects the most vulner- 
able parts of the ship—the engine and boiler rooms and their 
hecessary apertures. Compare a well-decker not with what she 
would be with the well fitted up, but supposing her topgallant- 
forecastle, bridge-house and poop or break removed, and then it is 
atonce seen that superstructures are of value, and that their 
existence justifies some reduction of frecboard, if not so much as 
that given by Lloyd’s rule. 

Captain Parish calls attention to the very important fact that 
the marking of vessels by Lloyd’s Committce will tend to a fixed 
line for each ship. The only circumstances under which Mr. 
Martell’s rule requires increase in freeboard are Atlantic winter 
voyages; for all others, whatever be the season of year or nature 
of cargo, the line is hard-and-fast. In this respect Lloyd’s tables 
are without doubt seriously at fault. If the line be, as we must 
suppose, a maximum freeboard, many more qualifications are 
required than the single one for Atlantic winter voyages. 
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(Continued from page 105, February No.) 





for flooding the Tunis-Algerian chotts and thereby 
re-establishing the Lake “Tritones known to the 
ancients, is coming within measurable distance of 
experiment. If the ‘‘chotts’”’ between Gabes and Biskra 
are flooded, as M. de Lesseps says they will be ere long, an 
inland sea, in size nearly fifteen times that of the Lake of Geneva, will 
have been created by the work of man’s hand. The prospect is 
indeed dazzling. Moreover, to this project there seems no conceivable 





objection. It invades the rights of no one; apparently can do 
nothing but good. Neither we nor any other nation have a right to 
object to France erecting for herself a colonial empire in these 
uncivilized regions. By occupying and reclaiming them she will 
only work out the evolutionary edicts of progressive nature. 
Besides, the existence of a vast watershed in the desert will tend to 
its fertilization, if not to its early re-population, at the same time 
defining accurately the territorial limits of several nationalities. 
Cutting the necessary waterway will prove no light or costless task. 
When, some time ago, the scheme was examined by a Government 
commission it was shelved, the estimated expenditure fairly 
frightening official Paris. Then, when the gallant projector was 
plunged in despair, a good fairy appeared in the shape of the 
‘universal separationist,” who had but to touch with his wand the 
rock of French speculation, and the sixty million francs required 
were forthcoming. At least, M. de Lesseps says that sum 13 
provided. If all goes well then, and the new report to be drawn up 
this spring should prove favourable, the current year may find 
operations commenced. M. Rouvaire considers that the lake, when 
made, will prove immensely valuable for commercial and military 
purposes. It will provide a new trade route in the direction of 
the African Sahara, also securing a strategic line for the defence 
of French conquests in Algeria and Tunis. 
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The Isthmus of Corinth is likewise doomed. General Tiirr and 
Count de Lesseps are completing their preparations for disconnecting 
the Morea. The short four miles of limestone rock, which now divide 
the ‘chafing waters "’ of A“ zina and Lepanto, is likely soon to be 
cotin twain. As, happily, the intervening land between the two 
gulfs is nowhere more than one hundred feet high, this Periander- 
aved problem looks likely to be solved by the Nineteenth Century. 
What Nero subsequently failed in, the present may now be accom- 
plished. That Emperor attempted the task, driving a 200 feet canal 
about half-a-mile inland froin the western shore, near Kinchrea. His 
work, however, was stopped by the outbreak of rebellion in Gaul, which 
necessitated prompt and vigorous action, and ever since the scheme 
has rested, so far as active operations are concerned. Traccs of this 
ancient channel may still be seen, but Time, the destroyer, has 
gradually filled in its bed, and the present depth is inconsiderable. 
As regards political influence, this waterway can exercise little or 
none. If it possesses any interest whatever outside of Turkey and 
Greece, that interest will be confined to commerce. Even in this 
respect its value will be mostly felt by coasting traders. To vessels 
passing between ports on the Adriatic and the Black Sea, or beyond, 
it will doubtless prove of some utility, shortening by a couple of 
days or so, an inconvenicnt, if not dangerous passage. Athens; 
Salonica, and Smyrna will also benefit by a quickened route to the 
Italian ports ; still it remains a moot question whether the canal 
will attract any sufficient percentage of the Euxine trade with 
places west of Marseilles, without which element it can scarccly 
prove remunerative. Natural seaways have one preponderating 

advantage over artificial ones. Nature demands no tolls, other than 
an occasional life, or shipload of cargo; whereas public companies 
Tequire payment, frequently at exorbitant rates. Besides, there is 
a universal inclination to gamble, even when the dice played with 
are human lives. Many a foreign shipowner will prefer a longer 
and perhaps a more dangerous voyage to paying M. do Lesseps’s 
company the heavy tolls it will certamly demand. Only a trifling 
gain will accrue to vessels bound to or from Gibraltar, or which 
touch at Malta, Algiers, or any other North African port. All trade 
between the Bosphorus and ports on the west coast of Italy must 
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pass Messina, and to this again the saving will be but slight. Ever 
the Messageries steamers which ply from Marseilles to Athens and 
Salonica, and whose route lies through the Straits of Bonifacio and 
Messina, will scarcely find in the slight economy of time and 
distance, an adequate recompense for the extra charges which must 
be imposed. 

Another scheme, quite as useful, if not more so, is to disunite the 
Crimea from the Russian mainland. Between Odessa and the grain 
producing districts of Azof and the Don thereisaconstant flow of com- 
merce, and to merchants engaged therein the proposed northern passage 
will prove unmistakably valuable ; while both Varna and the Danube 
ports will be brought into quicker communication with those fertile 
regions. On the other hand, it is very improbable that Kertch 
Strait will loose its present hold upon commerce with Constantinople 
and beyond; but it may happen, however, that in winter time, 
when Kertch is frozen in, a channel may be kept open through the 
canal, in which case the gain will be simply European ; the question 
of a cheaper grain supply being evidently involved. 

Probably, however, the Russian Government, when giving their 
sanction and authority to this project, were as much actuated by 
strategic as by commercial exigencies. With a second and 
thoroughly defensible exit, the Sea of Azof would become many 
times as valuable, if converted into a naval harbour. In its bewil- 
dering and unassailable recesses, a fleet of any given power might 
be collected—practically with impunity. Given money—which 
‘*‘bankrupt Russia,”’ as they call her, can always find for miltary 
purposes—any number of leviathans might be built and launched 
almost unknown to us; certainly without our being able to inter- 
fere. Torpedoes and land fortifications could easily render the Perekof 
Canal and Kertch Strait impregnable ; yes, even to attack from our 
latest types of steelclads. To blockade the hidden Russian vessels 
would require a couple of fleets instead of one; besides which both 
would have to be as powerful as that of the enemy, otherwise the 
blockading admiral would run a serious risk of being taken in flank 
by a navy circumnavigating the peninsula. Constructing the canal 
will also serve as a sort of guarantee against a renewed bombard- 
ment of Odessa. Any foreign fleet that essays the task thereafter 
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will hazard destruction by a flank movement from Perekof, tho- 


vessels stealing out under the shelter of the Tendra peninsula. 
That this strategic highway will be cut, and cut shortly, scarcely 
admits of adoubt, To secure her Empire, Russia will not stick at 
any trifling expenditure, and as a fact this sea-canal would make 
her southern dominions fairly secure against foreign attack; at the 
same time enabling her to re-establish her maritime position on 
the Black Sea, in defiance of the Treaties of Paris and London. 

On the Lower Danube, Russia is equally active. She wishes to 
open the Killa branch of that river to vessels of the largest tonnave 
by means of a deep sea-water canal, falling directly into the 
Eaxme. Without entering into the diplomatic dispute whether 
Rassia possesses any legitimate claim to the right bank of this outlet, 
the Danube Navigation is a question demanding carnest attention on 
the part of Europe. Is it right for Russia (a power whose com- 
mercial policy is retrogressive, if not actively malignant) to be 
entrusted with the keys of this international highway? The Kilia 
mouth discharges a larger volume than either the St. George's or 
Sulina, its navigation is perhaps less difficult, and as a consequence 
it is more frequented by merchantmen. If the most important 
bishway now, what will it be when the Russian seaway is cut ? 
Wil not its utility be enormously enhanced? Besides, there is 
ulwavs the contingency of the Danube Commission closing its 
libours, in which event the Sulina branch will soon become 
unnavigable and deserted. Trade will then be thrown entirely 
upon the Russian Canal—for the general good, or not? Admitting 
that a deepened outlet may, probably will promote the interests of 
Galatz, Ibraila, and other riparian towns, there is something intensely 
disquicting in the prospect of the dreaded Northern Power holding a 
firm grip upon this river. Heavy, perhaps prohibitive tolls are sure to 
be levied ; fresh, or differential import duties may be imposed ; addi- 
tional taxes are likely to be laid upon exports, whilst even the new 
cutting may be subserviated to military expediencics and aggressive 
operations. This contingency, by the way, has been more than darkly 
hinted at by the Grolus, Viédumosti, Petershurshiaia Gazeta, and other 
semi-official journals. The Vienna correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph, after expressing his belicf that the Kilia Canal will 
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make Europe the tributary of Russia upon the Lower Danube, and 
that this ‘‘ will bring ruin to the riparian States, great and small,” 
very properly remarks :— 

‘‘ It will sooner or later be discovered what an irreparable blunder 
it was to allow Russia to return to the Danube. In any case, Eng- 
land, whose flag covers two-thirds of the total navigation of the 
lower part of the river, cannot afford to be Russia’s dupe in this 
matter, and will certainly not be led astray by any misstatement of 
facts connected therewith.”’ 

One other Russian enterprise deserves a word en passant. During 
the summer of last year (1882), the Government military canal at 
Cronstadt was opened for traffic, vessels with a draught of 14 feet 
successfully entering Lake Ladoga at low water. 

Another bold separationist wishes to marry the Gulf of Saros 
with the Sea of Marmora, thereby making Europe independent of 
the Dardanelles. However, as a small mountain has to be cut 
through, this proposition may be placed by the side of schemes for 
bridging the channel or tunneling between Kintyre and Fairhead. 
Salonica, again, 1s unlikely to have an exit to the Gulf of Contessa, 
for some generations at least; but on the other hand, there is every 
prospect of Schleswig-Holstein being shortly divided. The distance 
to be excavated must be reckoned inconsiderable in these days of 
colossal undertakings, nor would the cost be extravagant, compared 
with the enormous benefits which Germany must obtain. The Skager 

tack is frequently closed by iec during the long winters. At such 
times St. Petersburg, Riga, Stockholm, Dantzig, Kiel, Copenhagen, 
and other Baltic ports are shut out from all maritime communion 
with other ports. The proposed canal would greatly obviate this 
inconvenience, while as regards the naval marine of Germany, it could 
not fail to exercise a re-invigorating effect. At present a navy is of 
little use to the Central Power; it can always be blockaded at the 
entrance to the Sound. But given a sca way out to the North Sea 
under cover of German guns, and the striking power of the Baltic 
fieet would be intensified tenfold. Moreover, the completion of this 
military and strategic outlet, would do more than anything else to 
lessen the German land-hunger in the direction of Denmark. To 
a puissant and aspiring ruler like the octogenarian Emperor of 
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Gerinany, it must be extremely galling to find his superb. 
eration shut m by the cannon of that small kingdom, 
which only preserves its independence through the jealousy of 
Enrope. The existence of a trans-Schleswig ship-canal may be 
expected to allay in part the bitterness of this fecling, and its con- 
struction is purely a matter of time and opportunity. For the 
moment the enterprise is shelved, the Berlin Treasury having to find 
the “‘ wherewithal ” to execute another undertaking of more imne- 
hate necessity. From Bremerhaven to Bremen the Weser is to be 
mide navigable for ocean-going vessels, and it will be a keen race 
between Manchester and the German town as to which shall first 
welcume & trans-Atlantic line. The event will be watched with some 
interest. 

Three millions sterling will, it is estimated, be spent upon the 
Weser improvements, and the Government enyineers promise 
conclusion in or about the year 1889. This intention opens up for 
Bremen the prospect of taking first place among the shipping centres 
of Germany ; possibly, indeed, it may rival Berlin in point of 
population and splendour, as time goes on. Anyone who carefully 
studies the relative positions of Bremen and Hambury, in connection 
with the European railway system, can hardly form but one 
conclusion, namely, that the former port, when open to ocean 
lners, will appropriate the chief trade with New York. This 
cannot but affect the future of Hamburg, and perchance, may 
seriously retard its progress. Germany, like France, is also paying 
increasing attention to its inland communications, several enterprises 
of yreat moment being now in progress in connection with the Elbe 
and Moselle. However, their importance is chiefly local and they 
can be dismissed without further notice here. 

In Canada, the Welland Canal, connecting Lakes Erie and 
Ontario—of itself a splendid achievement—has been open to trattic 
for some time, and steamers of very considerable tonnage now 
pass from one lake to the other. However, this canal is 
but one section of a gigantic waterway which is intended tu 
place the Great North-West in direct communication with Europe. 
Great efforts are now being made to deepen and re-construct the 
Various canals that now lcad between Kingston and Montreal, and 
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when a sufficient depth has been attaincl—uniform with that in the 
Welland channel—it will become possible for grain vessels to load in 
Manitoba and unship in Liverpool or London. Although this 
project attracts little attention here, it cannot fail to prove of 
immense consequence to the well-being of our Colony and ourselves. 
Not the least advantage will consist in our consuming more Canadian 
and less American corn, apd in the cheapening of our food supply, 
which must inevitably follow from this increased competition. In 
the second place, the Canadian route may appropriate to itself some 
proportion of therich trade centering in ‘‘ Porkonopolis.”’ According to 
a calculation that has been made, the distance between Chicago and 
Montreal by the Welland Canal system is 150 miles less than from 
Chicago to New York, by way of Buffalo and the Erie Canal. This 
fact, if true, should not be lost sight of, and alone might justify the 
enormous expense which Canada is now incurring in connection 
with this scheme. 

In India and British Burma, millions are being spent on 
irrigation works and in improving the internal navigation of 
the Punjaub and North-Western States. One colossal enterprise 
was opened in state last year, and another of almost equal 
value and proportions is drawing towards completion. How- 
over, the interest in these undertakings is chiefly local; few people 
in this country care a fig about the Sirhind, Bari Déab, Soanc, Orissa 
or Ganges Canals, and if the Indian language is to become ‘‘ house- 
hold” in this relation, it will be through a very different project. 
Probably few persons will call to mind at once the Island of 
Ramaiswaran or Ramisaram; it certainly has not carncd for itself, 
so far, a gold letter page in the book of history, nevertheless, this 
terraincognita may yet win for itself a measure of fame not far inferior 
to that which has fallen to the lot of Nicaragua and Tehuantepec. 
3etween India and Ceylon lie two islands, Ramisaram and 
Manaar, connected together by a sandbank commonly known a8 
Adam's Bridge. Palks Strait divides the former from the Indian 
mainland, but the passage is dangerous and navigable only for 
small vessels; while the strait between Manaar and Ceylon 
is even less accommodating. It is now proposed to cut through Rami- 
saram and thus shorten the voyage to Madras, Calcutta, and the 
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lorher East. This useful, non-ambitious, and realizable plan is 
uder consideration by the Government of India, and it may 
indeed be hoped that its execution may be sanctioned without 
delay, 

Even Japan is afflicted with the canalising mania, a bold project 
lang on foot to dig a passage between Hamada and Hami in the 
ind of Nipon ; thus cutting off the dangerous point of Salo-no- 
Maki or Cape Chichakoff, so dreaded by all mariners in those 
waters. Itis proposed to adopt the Dutch system, and if commenced 
it all, the work will occupy at least three years, the distance to be 
cut bing about ten miles. Japan certainly offers a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to the marine engineer. Its population is as large as that of 
Great Britain and almost as dense ; the people are wealthy, 
industrious, honest and intelligent, the revenue is not to be despised ; 
coul and iron are plentiful, while the various sections of the 
Empire are separated by narrow straits. Here, indeed, is a splendid 
leld for Sir Edward Watkin and his associates. By tunncling the 
buTow scas dividing Yesso, Nipon, Sikok and Kiusiu, no national 
inberest can be endangered ; the Japanese can only benefit. Besides this, 
the speculation would probably pay investors infinitely better than 
sold mining in India, as the want of some such connection is a 
‘anding grievance with the thirty-four million inhabitants of Japan. 
In shaping these islands nature has, perhaps, unintentionally adapted 
them to the requirements of the “ separationist’”’ as well as the 
submarine “connecter.” The main islands want joining togcther, 
while all round the coast there are obstructive necks of land which 
might be beneficially dispensed with. New Zealand also affords a 
good field for marine engineering. The chief island is extremely 
long and narrow in places, presenting every inducement for suc- 
cessful partition. Two strips of land have been critically examined 
with a view to eventual operations, and before long a company may 
be started to give the chief city an eastern outlet. 

Returning to the New World, we find Nova Scotia practically 
doomed, if not in the immediate present, at least in the near future. 
A similar fate seems in store for the odd-shaped Peninsula that now 
interposes itself between Cape Cod and Buzzard Bay, and which 
interferes with navigation between Boston and New York ; while 
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even the younger Continent is not without its schemes, un- 
ambitious ones though, it may be said. The natural configuration 
of Australia precludes our young colonies from fascinating their 
imaginations with any stupendous problems. Providence has proved 
too truly beneficent, giving Southern Australia a genial climate and 
tides that gently lave, scarce wash its shores. A rugged outline is 
therefore out of the question ; even deep indentations are rare. There 
are, it is true, a few promontories which may be severed for the 
general good, the approaches to one or two harbours may be 
improved, inland navigation may be attended to, but this is all. The 
great engineering feats which will stand as monuments of Nineteenth 
or Twentieth Century industry must be left to the older worlds to 
accomplish. 


F. N. NEWCOME. 


RIDING OUT THE STORM. 





FEW months ago there appeared in these columns 
a somewhat animated discussion on the highly 
important operation of riding out a storm in a 
modern Atlantic steamer, 

It may be remembered that one or two officers of much experience 
being fully aware of the well-known difficulty of keeping some 
long steamers ‘‘ head-on ’’ during a heavy gale, had suggested the 
somewhat startling theory—already, in their case, resolved into 
practice—that the stern, and not the bow, is the best end where- 
with to encounter those terrific storms, which during the winter 
months make the Atlantic Occan perhaps the most dangerous of all 
known seas. 

The introduction of a wild and sweeping radical measure into the 
Conservative chambers of Westminster or the sudden crack of 2 
rifle in a rookery could hardly have produced a greater flutter of 
excitement than has this proposed ‘‘ new navigation ” caused in au 
upper school of sea birds. 

Those high and broken-crested mountains rushing on at a speed 
of thirty miles an hour must be boldly and steadily faced with 
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that end, if possible, which the builder specially designed and 
strengthened for such purpose, viz., the arched and pointed bow. 

With the modern long steamers this heading the sea is a some- 
what difficult business, particularly to those without great power, 
for reasons which have been fully and correctly explained. 

Hitherto the vessel has been steered up to the sea, but as increas- 
int resistance of wind and wave reduce the specd, the steerage 
power becomes feeble. In such conditions, supposing the engines to 
have been going slow for the reason that the sea was heavy, it has 
long been customary to increase the number of revolutions in order 
to keep the ship in position by stecrage, and thus, as a natural 
consequence, to involve shipping more water forward, which, 
though itself an evil, is considered better than letting her fall off. 

Certainly, such an operation has the double advantage—though 
infnitesimal—both of saving the canvas and getting over the ground, 
with, per contra, the serious chance of doing damage to the ship 
or toher envines. During the heavy storms of last winter the 
engines of some of the largest vessels were occasionally driven at 
fall speed avainst terrific seas, and yet failed in great measure of 
the desired object; for the ship, notwithstanding, fell off and 
received damage. It is doubtless unnecessary to allude here to the 
hazardous nature of the operation of driving into a heavy breaking 
sea in order to steer through it. It probably had its origin in the 
fallacious idea current in some quarters of never stopping the 
engines, on the supposition perhaps that most ships can stand 
anything softer than an iceberg. However it may have originated, 
there appears to be a generation of officers springing up who have 
been so long accustomed to it that when failure at last confronts 
them they appear to have no other resource. What they would do 
in the event of the engines giving way in such trying circumstances 
it is difficult to conceive. 

We have lately had the sorry spectacle of a passenger being 
called up on the bridge and requested to take note that ‘‘ everything 
had now been done for the ship,’ presumably ‘“ everything ’ which 
nautical skill there could suggest. And this opinion it seems was 
duly endorsed, and the refreshing intelligence conveyed, by desire, 
to his luckless fellow-passengers. 
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It is now approaching twenty years ago since a well-known 
passenger steamer, inthe Bay of Biscay, by being wrongly pressed 
against a head sea, had her jibboom washed away, which, in coming 
alongside, brought down the foretopmast, and thus opened a seam 
for the small end of that wedge, which eventually sent her to the 
bottom. 

Innumerable accidents have since happened from the same 


cause, not least of which was that of a French ‘ mail boat,” which 
knocked in the forward part of her main-deck, killed and wounded 
twenty-five passengers, and herself came near foundering, or cap- 
sizing, by filling her ‘tween decks. It is wiser to temporise than to 
fight a powerful enemy who gives no quarter, and especially when 
his strokes become so heavy as to threaten annihilation. 

In respect to this ‘‘ stern-on”’ proposition, notwithstanding all 
that has been very ably said in its favour by officers of much ex- 
perience, it may suit some ships, under certain conditions, such 
ships for example as carry a remarkably high side, and good after 
sheer ; but certainly would appear to be a very risky operation for 
many, as at present constructed, and especially dangerous to the 
rudder, which thus resolves itself into a kind of moveable cutwater, 
operated by chains, at the wrong end. 

One’s memory naturally reverts to the innumerable cases of 
damaged cutwaters, in the days of wooden ships; massive hard 
wood structures, firmly fixed.by heavy bolts, and iron knees ; and 
also to a certain well-remembered ‘ cat-head,’’ which was neatly 
unshipped by a sea, and landed on the main-deck. It has been 
said by its exponents that the stern-on position is the natural one 
for the modern screw steamer, on account of her peculiar lower 
formation, which may be correct enough, but certainly is no reason 
why it should be imdulged, any more than that she should be 
permitted to roll her masts out, or drift ashore, both very natural 
inclinations under certain conditions. But probably the strongest 
objections to this new theory are, firstly, the very dangerous 
exposure to which the rudder would be subjected ; and secondly, the 
great risk when bearing away in an unusually heavy sea, to deck 
fittings, boats, and even to the funnel and the engine-room skylight. 
Further, after-deck fittings in most ships are not as substantial as 
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those forward; and all ships are trimmed by the stern, which from 
this cause, as well as that of having a heavy propeller attached, 
compels the vessel to dip heavily, and thus fall much deeper than 
she would at the bow, which, it must be remembered, is designed 
specially for strength and buoyancy, qualities brought then, more 
than at any other time, into requisition; the forefoot, indeed, is 
cut away partly for the purpose of easy falling. During the 
last forty years the powerful Atlantic mail packet ships have 
invariably got along somehow or other, bow first, and probably will 
continue to do so in this old fashion; they are “eminently con- 
structed to fight a very severe battle against the tempest, and are 
thus prepared at the bows, around the decks, and in the engine- 
toom ; they are also always in excellent trim. 

But the Atlantic is now traversed by many ships of a very 
different class, and if they find themselves getting into difficulties 
by ‘‘falling off,’ recourse should first be had to those 
approved methods known to, at least, and adopted by, a 
previous generation, and taught them by two centuries of ex- 
perience, before entangling themselves 1n what must certainly be 
tomany a very doubtful and risky expedient. When the engincs and 
rudder fail by their united efforts to keep a modern steamship up to 
the sea, she is then simply in the same position as our old sailing 
ships when encountering a storm any time during the last 
hundred years, and modern navigators should at once procced as 
did the navigators of the past generation, that is, spread her storm 
canvas, and if she cannot thus head the sca, then, without hesitation, 
stop the engines, and thus allow the ship to fall back, when 
charged by an unusually heavy mountain of water, which she will 
readily do. 

If that storm canvas blows away—a much too common 
occurrence in these days of low estimates and high pressure—it is 
not always a correct gauge of the hurricane’s force so much asa 
possible index of that measure of intelligence and honesty 
which fitted out the ship. Too many ‘storm sails” are 
the ordinary half-worn trysails in daily use, and converted into 
such as much by a wild stretch of the imagination as by having 
the head hauled down and a little of the slack canvas ticd up. In 
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this condition, with an after leech of some forty feet in length, 
and a balloon belly, it is no wonder that such a sail should blow 
away. A storm trysail to do that for which it is intended should 
be supported on all sides by its spars, by lowering the peak well 
down. For an effective storm sail the gaff should rather peak down- 
wards than upwards; the upward peak simply lengthens the 
unsupported side of the sail, and thus makes it more unstable. 
It had its origin, or has retained its form, in thus giving greater 
spread of canvas with the same amount of spar, but in the case now in 
question, the object is to have an unsupported side or leech as short 
and as firm as possible. In nearly all the present so-called storm 
trysails carried by steamers conditions opposite to these prevail, 
which, in great measure, is the cause of so many being blown away. 
A slack, badly reefed sail, is invariably fatal to its life. One 
only has to extend his handkerchief on the stretch by its two corners 
during a strong wind to see at once what an enormous stress is 
brought upon every fibre, and how soon it will flit away into 
shreds, whereas if the four sides be supported ‘like a board” 
how different are the results. 

If two good trysails should fail there is still the sea anchor, 
which of itself should be sufficient for most ships. The 
great objection to this valuable and faithful servant is the 
difficulty in fitting; and perhaps the most effective and simple is 
the wire hawser, with some fifty canvas buckets attached to its 
extreme end. Old canvas, beef-barrel hoops of wood, and condemned 
gear, furnish the material, which the crew can manufacture when 
not employed to greater advantage. It should have a small line 
fast to the end for hauling up when taking in board, and is then as 
easily handled asa toy. In ships carrying great numbers of passengers 
the buckets are valuable auxiliaries to the pumpsin the event of fire. 
The great value of a water anchor is seen when a sea Strikes the 
ship forward, for, as she then yields to it, and shows a tendency to 
fall-off, it tightens and holds her, while the same wave having 
passed along aft, ‘‘ squares up"’ the stern. As to the amount of 
horizontal force in ocean waves there are different opinions, but if 
is enough to know that they strike hard, even such a stationary 
fabric as a breakwater. 
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If we are to have immunity from disaster, there must first be 
exhibited more intelligent and earnest care in the fitting out of our 
fleets; and, amongst many other things, they should be prepared, as 
of yore, to cope with bad weather by sail power, which is at once 
both rudder and propeller. 

It was only last winter that a large steamer, deeply laden, 
was riding out a storm with her engines going slow, and making 
enough way to be able to steer, when suddenly a faulty rudder 
gave way about the head ; the ship fell off a-trough, and rolled to 
windward under a sea, which carried away boats, funnel, engine-room 
skylight, and main-hatch. In about fifteen minutes from the first 
accident she foundered, and, but for a very peculiar circumstance, 
would have now been classed as a missing ship. She had, however, 
a pontoon bridge, which saved her crew and told her story. Now, how 
many steamers at present classed as missing have had such an 
€Xperience as hers without such a bridge? She had nothing on 
beard in the shape of a storm sail, nor had she a mast far enough aft 
upon which to spread one that would have been effective. Had she 
been three-masted, with two strong after-sails securely spread, she 
would, without doubt, have ridden out that storm. 

If there are any officers who, on finding their ships unmanagcable 
against the force of wind and sea, fear to stop their engines for some 
unspeakable reason, let them hesitate no longer, but in all confidence 
stop—after making necessary preparations—with the certain assur- 
ance that with rest comes comparative safety and ease; for, as has 
been well said, ‘‘ it is the pace which kills.’’ 

The advocates of this stern innovation have asserted in high 
commendatory terms that in such position a ship will ride over 
the waves ‘‘ like a duck ;” just as if they had forgotten the very 
important fact that such admirable behaviour was due more to the 
stopping of the engines than to any other cause; and that if the 
ship had been kept bow-on—an acknowledged difficulty, but by no 
Means insuperable—she would not only have ridden with immea- 
surably less risk of doing damage, but also in accordance with the 
common practice of the most experienced of deep-water sea birds. 

The valuable experience and the intelligence of the pleaders for 
this new theory are known and acknowledged here, and it would 
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be interesting to hear what their answers would be to the fol- 
lowing question :—If most ships in running before a heavy gale— 
even large and fast steamers—cannot keep their sterns clear of 
seas which occasionally smash up a substantial wheel and land its 
fragments in the foretop, what are they going to do in the same 
position when that hurried retreat is cut off? 

The absurd ‘‘flouts and gibes’’ directed by a certain class 
against ‘‘ steamboat sailors ’’ are as unreasonable as they are con- 
temptible, for it is well known that many of the officers in our 
great steam fleets have been the most successful of sailing ship 
men; yet, notwithstanding all this, it is very much to be feared 
that the higher branches of nautical education are too often seriously 
neglected in steamships. It is, indeed, known that such is an 
actual fact, and that the sooner the old ground is again retraversed 
the less numerous will be the losses and casualties, which, to say the 
least of them, are already appalling. It is no secret, that nearly 
the whole of an Atlantic senior officer’s energies are now directed 
through two great channels; the first in keeping a look-out— 
& most important duty—which can perhaps be as well accomplished 
during daylight by younger eyes; and the second, in scrubbing paint 
work, which it is perhaps possible his subordinates are incapable of 
looking after. 

It is not then very wonderful that when placed in command, he 
may occasionally arrive at the end of his wits, especially if suddenly 
confronted with an irresistible, if not vulpine enemy, whose tactics. 
he has never studied. If, however, there are officers on that rolling 
sea, who, in their terror, have had recourse to the advice of stray 
passengers, or who have, by doubtful manceuvres, unseated their 
boilers, disabled their engines, or in magnificent and able ships, 
with a fair wind, have ‘‘ rounded-to,’’ when they should have been 
running on a course ; there are also to be found there, the most 
experienced and able seamen afloat; and this paper is now dealing 
with the opinions of such latter, in the belief that occasionally, even 
the ‘‘ world’s masters ’’ commit errors. 

In conclusion, and in justice to that other class, their duties are 
of such a nature, that they have but little time for study, high or 
low, and it is most regrettable that some, at least, of the most intel- 
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ligent commanders on the Atlantic, cannot see their way to improve 
matters in this direction. There are, indeed, one or two well-known 
and esteemed examples, who encourage studies of a higher order 
in their officers, and give them time and opportunity for such, that 
is to say, they navigate their vessels on principles of science above 
the common run, and are assisted in such by their officers ; but the 


greater number content themselves with that system which has 
been so often and justly condemned, and by which a man may be 


said to be never thoroughly asleep or awake. E. B. 
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that of all the lotteries of the law that of salvage is 
the greatest. Most frequently it is the owners or 
underwriters of a ship or cargo who consider the 
amount awarded excessive, and the actual salvors who consider it 
insuficient. Yet even each of these classes must, no doubt, 
contain exceptions of owners who have thought they have got off 
very cheaply, and of salvors who have been more than satisfied with 
the fruit of their labours. We have heard of a salvor who blamed 
his solicitor for bringing him as a witness at the loss of some days’ 
pay, as he said for nothing, before the trial, and who went away a 
richer man, personally, by some £500. 

To those, however, who have no present personal interest in the 
question, but who as shipowners or as those ‘‘ who go down to the 
sea in ships, and occupy their business in great waters,’’ may at any 
time find themselves either amongst those who at all events wish to 
be salved, or of those who are able to salve, it would surely be 
desirable if there were some greater element of certainty in the 
award than can under existing circumstances be attained. 

It is proposed in the present paper to point out the reasons for 
the uncertainty, and to suggest a possible remedy for it. 

At present the Courts which decide salvage questions have to 
reconcile inconsistencies, of which the greatest, perhaps, is the value 
of the property salved. and the valuc of the services rendered. 
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Dr. Lushington, in the ease of the Cuba (Lushington, 15), fally 
acknowledges the inequalities that existed then and now. He says: 
‘The law of salvage . . . . is not to be determined by any 
rules; it is a matter of discretion, and probably . . . . no two 
tribunals would agree.”’ 

The various elements which have to be taken into consideration in 
estimating a salvage award are stated with their usual accuracy by the 
authors of Williams and Bruce’s Admiralty Practice to be as follows :— 

(1.) The labour expended by the salvors in rendering the service. 

(2.) The skill shown by them. 

(3.) The value of any property by the use of which the services 
were rendered, and the danger to which such property was exposed. 

(4.) The risk incurred by the sulvors. 

(5.) The value of the property salved. 

(6.) The danger from which it was rescued. 

Practically the same classification is adopted in the Instructions 
issued in 1864 by the Board of Trade for the guiding of their 
Receivers of Wreck in the comparatively small salvage cases coming 
before them, and similar ones are found in all the treatises as to 
law on the subject—(Maclachlan on Merchant Shipping, 2nd Edition, 
p. 579; Maude and Pollock’s Merchant Shipping, 4th Edition, 
p. 659; Kay’s Shipmasters and Seamen, p. 1,057; Roscoe's 
Admiralty Practice, 16;)—deduced from a series of cases too 
numerous to mention. | 

It will at once appear that of these items (1), (2) and (4) affects 
the actual salvors almost exclusively, (8) the owners of the instrv- 
ment, be it ship or anything else used to render the salvage, and 
(5) and (6) the owners of ship and cargo salved, and also the pas- 
sengers and crew on board, and that the first 4 have no necessary 
relation to the last 2, and (3) but little to (1), (2) and (4). 

Again, though in practice salvage reward is always paid rate- 
ably by ship, cargo, and freight (the mma, 2 W. Rob. 319; the 
Longford, 6 P.D. 60) and any attempt to apportion the sum 
differently is discountenanced by the Court (the Vesta, 2 Haggard 
Adm. Rep. 189), it is none the less evident that to do exact equity 
(6) may be divided into separate heads. Take the instance of a 
vessel laden with a cargo of deals, which strikes the bar whilst 
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cotcriny her port of delivery in a gale of wind, if speedy assist- 
dove 18 not rendered by a tug she will break up and be a total 
loss; the cargo, however, will come ashore but little injured, and 
will only require collecting, an operation but little more expensive 
than discharging in the ordinary way, and a question would arise 
as to whether freight was payable or no. Yet the cargo has to 
contribute, pro rata on its value, for the services rendered by the 
tug. Again, a vessel like the Schiller has both passengers and 
specie on board; of course the passengers’ lives are the first con- 
sideration, and they are saved, whilst the specie, which, had there 
been no passengers, would have been brought ashore intact in the 
frst mstance, goes to the bottom temporarily, whence ultimately 
a portion as picked up, and this portion has not only to pay reward 
to those who saved it, but also to those who, by saving tlic lives of 
the passengers, caused the loss of a portion of the spccie, a result 
which, however satisfactory from a humanitarian point of view, is 
hard on the owner of the specie, as he, the only person who has 
been directly damaged by the life salvage, is also the only person 
talled on to pay for it. To show the incongruity of the other elements 
of salvage, take the case of a valuable. Atlantic steamship or China 
tership, worth with its cargo and freight say one-quarter of a 
million of money, or a passenger-steamer with 500 passengers, 
in addition to a crew of 150 souls, or even a vessel combining both 
of these elements of value, by no means an extravagant suggestion. * 

Now we will suppose such a vessel out of her reckoning, and 
‘anding right on to some concealed danger—a submerged and 
isolated rock—at such a speed that if she struck it the loss of the 
‘hip would, humanly speaking, be inevitable, and that of the lives 
‘m board very probable. Now if the owners or underwriters on 
rhip, cargo, and freight, and the dependent relatives, other than 
the heirs, of the passengers and crew, were aware of the circum- 
“tances, the sums of money they would give to warn the vessel in 
‘me would amount from the former to anything short of the actual 
Talue of the property, and from the latter to all they had in the world. 


* The City of Berlin, the subject of a salvage suit, and an appeal 
“ported, 2 Probate Division 187, was of the admitted value of £220,000, 
“od had on board 474 passengers in addition to a crew of 132. 
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On the other hand, a fisherman in his boat, who happens to be 
close to the spot, and sees and knows the danger, would be morally 
guilty of the blackest murder, if he did not warn the ship of her 
danger, which he could do at no expense of time, money, or labour, 
by simply raising his voice or waving his hat. 

Again, on a wild night on the east coast, the watchman of one of 
the associations of salvors in that part of England sees the signal 
from one of the lightships of a vessel in distress on the Hasborough 
Sands. At once the lifeboat and other boats, if it is possible for them 
to live, are manned by some 40 or 50 men, each of whom takes his 
life in his hand, and sets to work to perform a service difficult and 
dangerous in the last degree for anyone, impossible save for those 
whose lives have been spent amongst the sandbanks till they are 
familiar with every sct and turn of tide, and with every gully and 
swashway in the banks. After hours of toil, and perhaps the loss of 
a boat and a dozen mens’ lives,” they reach the wreck, and find it 
impossible to get the vessel, which proves to be a collier-brig, nearly 
one hundred years old, off the sand, and that the crew have already 
left her in their own boat, and are safe either on board the lightship 
or on shore. 

Here, had the owners or underwriters of the ship been aware of 
the facts, they would have known what would at once be apparent 
to the master, that to save the vessel or her cargo was hopeless, and 
would therefore not have thrown good money after bad in getting 
the attempt made; and the relatives of the crew would see that 
those composing it had abetter chance of getting away with a fair wind 
n their own boat than if they waited, perhaps with the ship breaking 
up, till assistance came ; therefore they would not wish for it. 

Whilst, if it were a mere bargain for work and labour, no crew 
would have gone out under £20 or £80 a-piece, nor indeed, in many 
cases, for any purely pecuniary consideration. 

Again, a vessel is fallen in with at sea derelict, or what is worse, 
fever-stricken, and volunteers are found to go on board, and at the 
constant peril of their lives perhaps for months to navigate the ship 














* Even as this article is passing through the press, we have news of 
the loss of men’s lives on lifeboat service, both at the entrance of the 
Mersey and iu the Bristol Channel. 
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to her port of discharge ; unfortunately, however, from some circum- 
stance unknown to the salvors, but perhaps of which the crew who 
had abandoned the ship were aware, the cargo in consequence of leak- 
age or some other evil, turns out to be practically of no value, and 
the ship of not much more; or again, the short-handed crew of salvors, 
worn out with work, or weakened by disease, after bringing the 
ship across the Atlantic, are caught in a gale on our coast, and even 
ifthey succeed in bringing the vessel in, only do so with ‘ torn 
sails, a shattered wreck,’’ though they may have succeeded by their- 
ministrations in saving the lives of the original plague-stricken crew 
from the most frightful lingering death that it is possible to conceive. 

Again, to take an instance illustrating another want of equity on 
the subject. A powerful steamer falls in at sea with a disabled ship 
of comparatively small tonnage, but crowded with emigrants, 
Asiatic or European, and already short of provisions; humanity 
demands that a salvage service should be rendered, and prudence. 
and humanity alike require that it should be rendered by taking the 
vessel to the most accessible port where she can re-victual and 
repair. To do this it may be necessary for the steamer to retrace 
her course for three or four days, and lose a week's time, during 
which wages are paid, coals and stores, perhaps to an unusual 
degree, expended, engines and boilers are strained, provisions, in the 
case supposed, exhausted, and even if policies of insurance and 
contracts of carriage are not vitiated, the deviation being to save life, 
yet a valuable charter-party for an ensuing voyage may well be 
lost. When all is done, it is found on arrival at the port of refuge 
that the salved vessel is not worth repairing, and the funds arising 


from the sale of the wreck do not realize as much as the owners of 


the salving ship are actually out of pocket by the transaction. Or, 
aan, where, as in the case of the Cairo (L. R. 4, Ad. & Ecc. 184), 
4 vessel in distress was abandoned, against the orders of the master, 
by @ portion of the crew, who deserted in the ship’s boat, thereby 
exposing the ship and cargo to increased peril; the deserters sub- 
seynently getting into difficulties, were salved by another ship, and 
the owners of the abandoned ship which arrived in safety, had to. 
Pay for the service rendered in saving the lives of those who had 
put them, and the ship also, in peril by disobedience of orders and 
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dosertion. On consideration of these examples, and others which will 
readily suggest themselves to the mind of a reader familiar with the 
subject, it will be seen that the value of the service rendered and of 
that received, reduced as far as it is possible to doso into £ s. d., are 
only commensurate in the very small minority of cases, and in the 
vast majority the Court is engaged in an attempt to stop a shot-hole 
with a cork, or to force a shot-plug into a rivet-hole, or reeve a 
cable through the eye of a needle. 

In dealing with the subject, it is well to bear in mind that 
while cases of salvage of property on the high seas are part 
of the law maritime, and as such have from time immemonial 
been adjudicated upon in the Admiralty Court, where the 
salvor had the very great advantage of keeping his hand on the 
property, or the bail representing it, through the medium of the 
Court, until his claim has been settled; yet that, until comparatively 
recent times, if the service were rendered within the body of a 
county, his only remedy would have been by an action at common 
law against the owner,—who, of course, might be, and very probably 
would be, non-resident in this country—if he could be found to be served 
with a writ on an implied contract to render the service. That if the 
service was rendered to property on or near the shore it might be 
held to belong to the Crown or the lord of the manor or his grantee, 
and the wretched salvor would hardly know to whom to look for reward 
or where to go toseek it ; and that for salvage of life, however meritorious 
the service, no reward at all could be awarded eo numine before 
A.D. 1820 (1 & 2 Geo. IV., c. 78). These considerations will show 
that the subject has not in the past escaped the observation of the 
Legislature, as, after various enactments dealing with the subject 
which it is not necessary here to specify, at the present time a 
Court of Admiralty with its beneficial power of arrest, or in less 
important cases a County Court having Admiralty Jurisdiction, and 
in those still smaller, the resident magistrates or Receivers of Wreck 
have power to adjudicate in all cases of salvage, whether of life or 
of property, whether at sea or in the body of a county, whether 
afloat or aground. 

But whilst acknowledging the great advantage both to salvors 
and salved of the simplified procedure, we have also shown how, 
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under existing circumstances, it is impossible for any judge, even if he 
had the sagacity of Solomon or the precision of Portia, to produce 
results which should not be anomalous. 

This can only be done by legislation, and it is surely worthy of 
a nation—which considers the moral effect of lotteries so bad that it 
pamishes persons for raffling packets of sweetmeats—to step in and, 
90 far as may be, stop a lottery in which the tickets are the price 
of mens’ lives and blanks only too numerous, and where the whec! 
of fortune is the Court itself, and at the same time encourage that 
enterprise which has made the nation what it is by giving a greater 
assurance of a fair reward for good work, and securing in all cases 
that the most valuable product of all—life—should be saved at the 
expense even of property of the highest value, whilst at the 
same time that the saving of the latter should not be neglected. 

It will not be denied that the preservation of a single ship or 
cargo from destruction whilst primarily benefiting the owner is also 
apublic benefit. A cargo of grain at the bottom of the Atlantic 
Occan is decidedly * matter in the wrong place,’’ and its presence 
tere diminishing the aggregate property of the nation is an unmiti- 
sated national evil, and the case is obviously still stronger when a 
ship is full of human beings. 

The Legislature has recently recognised the fact, though in a 
very limited degree, that life salvage is a national duty, by 
allowing awards in respect of it to be made, not indeed by 
the Court in its judicial capacity, but ‘by the Board of Trade in 
its diseretion (Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, s. 459), and not out of 
the Consolidated Fund or General Revenue of the Country, but 
vat of the Mercantile Marine Fund, a fund provided primarily by 
the taxation in one way or another of the shipping interest. That 
s, if the life of a lawyer, whether sea or land, or a stock- 
broker who was a passenger in a ship is preserved, and whose life, 
however precious to himself and his family, is perhaps less valuable 
lo the State than that of an able seaman, to say nothing of a great 
statesman or general,* the sum awarded in respect of it is, if 





* The excessive difficulty, not to say impossibility, of appraising the 
value to the State of any particular life, would render it most undesirable 
that anything except its pecuniary valuc, 7.e., the income earned and 
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possible, to be paid out of the proceeds of the ship and cargo, 
the owner of the latter of whom at all events has no special 
interest in it; but should there not be sufficient money arising from 
those sources, then the award is to be paid out of a fund provided 
by shipowners and seamen for the greater safety of navigation in 
providing lighthouses and other things. 

And, moreover, the value of the life saved to those dependent 
on it is reckoned on a very different scale from that considered 
just when a railway or other public company has to pay for its 
accidental destruction or damage. 

Sometimes, it is true, the persons whose lives are saved take 
a broader and fairer view of their duties, as, for example, when, 
last October, the yacht Arab got on to Goodwin Sands, and her 
owner and crew were saved at some considerable risk by the life- 
boat and tug, whilst the yacht was utterly destroyed, her owner, 
whilst giving to the lifeboat’s crew a fair and reasonable, and 
indeed, liberal remuneration for their personal services, that is an 
amount for which probably that crew would have come out if 
engaged to save something less precious than human life, at the 
same time presented to the National Lifeboat Institution a sum 
sufficient to purchase a lifeboat complete with its appurtenances, 
and which might fairly represent the value of the service to himself 
and his crew. 

Unfortunately such instances are rare, but whilst from their 
rarity they strike the imagination as exceptionally magnificent, 
no one ean say that they are not consistent with duty and morality. 
Why, then, should they not be at all events approximated to by 
the law which compels us in other mattcrs to do our duty as 
citizens, and adopt, outwardly at all events, a moral form of life > 








expectation of life, should be considered. How could the value tothe State 
of Mr. Bradlaugh, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Salisbury, The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Lord Randolph Churchill, ‘‘ General’ Booth, Lord Wolseley, 
and the Prince of Wales be adjusted by an average stater of ordinary ability 
or with any political or religious views, supposing such an assortment of lives 
to be salved froma Channel steamer. The most that could be done would be 
to make an allowance per head as in the case of “ blood-money,” in prize 
and slave cases, except that the number at the commencement of the enzage- 
ment is allowed for, here it would be at the termination of the salvage. 
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This could be done to the great advantage of the salvors and also of 
the salved and incidentally of the country at large, by leaving the 
Court which decides salvage questions free to consider each salvor 
and each article or person salved separately or in classes, adopting 
as its leading principles :— 

(1.) What would a reasonable owner have offered for a bond fide 
atanyt to be made with the appliances and by the people actually 
employed te save his property ? 

(2.) What in the case of life salvage was the value of the life 
to cthers, as well as to the person himself? 

13.) What would the salvors have contracted to do the service 
for on the principle of no cure no pay ? 

Having ascertained these three distinct points, the next step 
would be to order the payment to the Mercantile Marine Fund or 
Consolidated Fund of the amount of (1) and (2), and to the salvors, 
aeording to the services rendered by cach, of the amount of (3) out 
of the same fund, in which case the reward would be aygregate and 
but so much per life saved. 

Of course, it would be desirablo that (1) and (2) should be caleu- 
lated on a somewhat confined basis, and (3) on a very liberal one ; 
bat seeing that as a general rule the most valuable services in regard 
to the articles salved, e.q., towing a disabled steamer, or, as in the 
case of the Boyne, by a single diver passing up in one hour nearly 
£30,000 of diamonds from a sunken ship, are rendered at the least 
personal risk or even inconvenicnce, there can be little doubt that a 
larse surplus would be found at the end of each year which 
wivht well be allotted as a Government Grant in aid of various 
means of saving life and property ; should it turn out, however, 
thatin any year there was a deficiency, it would be hard to find 
any subject on which public money could be better spent than in 
rewarding those who had rendered services of no ordinary value 
to the commonwealth. 

Of course, if the life of the passenger, or, under an extension and 
adaptation of the Employers’ Liability Act, of any member of the 
tew, had been put in peril by nevligence or default on the part of 
the owner or his agents, such person would be entitled to recover the 
amount of life salvage he had to pay from the owner as damages in 
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an action for breach of contract to carry safely, subject in the present 
state of the law, to the total amount of such claims not exceedinz 
£15 per ton on the vessel's tonnage, and of those in respect of goods 
not exceeding £8 per ton,—a margin snfficiently large in ordinary 
cases to mect all such liabilities, though in some notable instances. 
such as that of the fearful loss of the Princess Alice, altogether 
inadequate.* 

No doubt also the intending passenger would speedily find 
Insurance Companies which, for a very small premium, would 
undertake to reimburse whatever the passenger might be called oz 
to pay for having his own life salved. 

One result of such an alteration of the law as here suggested, 
would be that where from the nature of the services—valuable to 
the salved, but effected at small risk or expense to the salvors— 
it was probable that the Court would award more to be paid to the 
fund than out of it, the parties would make agreements out of 
Court to their mutual advantage, but the difficulty might be easily 
met by making such agreements subject to a heavy ad ralores 
duty,+ or rendering them illegal if not stamped with a ad ralorew 
stamp within a reasonable time after the termination of tlic 
service, such duty being paid to the fund in question, or suc! 
stamps issued by Receiver of Wreck, and accounted for to the same 
fund. And, indeed, if all salvage awards made by the Court were 
liable to the same duty or stamp instead of to the larger discretion 
suggested above, a step would be made towards providing a fund for 
meritorious services where nothing or no property was saved, the 
Court being of course able to take the value of the duty or stamp into 
consideration in making the award. No doubt it may be objected 


———_—_—_ ae 











* Without going into the large question of the expediency of legal limita- 
tions of liability in general, it may be very difficult to distinguish the ca:¢ 
of a Thames passenger boat and a railway train running on the bank. s0 
far as regards the liability of the owners of either for the negligence of 
their servants. 

+ During the war all prize moncy, and what is more of a precedent 
for the present proposition, all civil salvage by H.M. ships had to pay 4 
percentage of 5 per cent. to the funds of Greenwich Hospital.—(Tiz 
Thetis, 3 Hage. 228.) 
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that difficulties would arise with regard to foreign ships and ports, 
both from the inconvenience attending legislation with regard to 
such vessels, whether salvors or salved, and from the fact that in 
eases of what may be called ocean salvage there would be a 
tendency to terminate the salvage service at a foreign port; suffice it 
to say with regard to the first that if the foreigner is a salvor and 
comes into a British port, he cannot object to the lex fori of which 
he has invoked the aid, and, if he is the salved, that there seems 
nothing more inequitable in making such regulations for a foreigner 
within our own ports than in recent legislation with regard to his 
earrying deck loads of timber; he can only claim to be put on 
the same footing as a British subject, it would be Free Trade run 
mad to put him on a better. 

As to the second objection, it may be assumed that seeing 
British ships are likely to be in distress in far greater numbers, 
from their greater multitude, on every coast than foreign ships 
are, we think that there would be no objection on the part of 
foreign Governments to reciprocal treaties on the subject of 
salvage in the direction here proposed by an extension of the 
principle of sec. 57 of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1862 (25 and 26 
Viet., ¢. 63), to include all cases of salvage, similarly to that 
in which sec. 58 includes all cases of collision. Or again, where 
British vessels were salved at sea by towing them into port, that 
the additional advantage derived by the salved vessel by being 
towed into a home port would be so great, that the owner 
would willingly agree by his agent, the master, to pay for the 
stamps required by law on the agreement, if there was one, or 
to pay to the salving ship a sum equal to the total of that 
awarded by the Court against him, in the event of there being no 
agreement. Under the existing system the maxim, “ Misera est 
servitus, ubi jus est vagum aut incognitum,” is very applicable. 
Under that advocated in this paper, the well known constitutional 
maxim, ‘ Salus populi, suprema lex,’’ would receive a fresh and 
nost honourable exemplification. 

SEA LAWYER. 
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RED SEA. 





reports of various French officers :— 

Winds.—The winds in the Red Sea are variable in 
all seasons of the year, in force as well as in direc- 
tion, and no reliance can be placed on them from the general infor- 
mation on this subject contained in the sailing directions. For 
instance, between Suez and Dedalus shoal, in the month of 
December, instead of fresh breezes from N.W., calms have 
been encountered ; between Dedalus and Jebel Teir, instead of 
calms, sometimes calm and sometimes fresh breezes from south to 
S.S.E. have been experienced ; and finally, between Jebel Teir and 
Aden, instead of fresh southerly winds, there have been found, at 
different times, calms, southerly breezes and winds, varying from 
north to east. 

Currents.—The currents are in a like degree variable, and there 
is no way of describing them with certainty. In September, with 
the wind from the north, a westerly current of eight miles was 
observed, and on the next day, near the Brothers, an easterly current 
of 10 miles was encountered, while further to the northward was 
found a westerly current of 24 miles in 24 hours. In December, to 
the northward of Massowah, with a strong breeze from §8.S.E. 8 
current of 29 miles to the N.N.W. has been observed. At Zebayir 
islands, the pilotsreport a north-easterly current of two miles an hour, 
as a very frequent occurrence, which constitutes a real danger to 
vessels sighting Jebel Teir, during the night. 

Lights.—In the Red Sea it is impossible to count with certainty 
upon the indicated range of visibility of any of the lights, as it is 
diminished by certain atmospheric conditions, and particularly by 
the storms, which raise clouds of sand along the coast. In 
February, 1882, the despatch vessel Forbin was unable to see Ras 
Gharib light beyond a distance of 10 miles (the indicated range of 
Ras Gharib is 20 miles) ; at a distance of stz miles, the same vessel 
was unable to see the light at Zafarana, the range of which is 14 
miles. While running for Ras Gharib light the French steamer 
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Bassac, in February, 1882, grounded nine miles from the light, 
which was not visible at all until the end of a S.Wly gale, which 
raised great clouds of sand along the whole coast. 

Mersa THLemMEL.—Anchorage.—The anchorage in the Bay of 
Mersa Thlemel, marked on the chart, is said to be superior to that 
indicated about a mile and three-quarters 8.S.E. from Zafarana light. 

Zafarana point, very low, and continued by a reef, which extends 
to seaward for a mile and a-half, is difficult to recognize, and 
dangerous in thick or foggy weather. At Mersa Thlemel, on the 
contrary, the high mountains have been seen from a distance of 
three and a-half miles to seaward, while the beach, two miles 
distant, was still shrouded in fog. 

In 1882, the Garonne anchored at Mersa Thlemel, in 11 
fathoms, mud bottom, on the following bearings :—Jebel Thlemel, 
8. 74° 15’ W.; the peak of 670 feet, 538° 45’ W.; Zafarana light, 
N. 23° 15’ E., 5 miles. 

The change in the colour of the water indicates very clearly the 
edge of the bank of 24 fathoms to the northward, and also of the 
bank which extends from Point Kadd Howelsheer. 

The anchorage at Mersa Thlemel presents, also, an advantage 
over that of Zafarana, in that it is sheltered from winds from 8.5S.E. 
to N.N.E., ard is out of the track of vessels.—Variation, 44° I”. 


—— 


MERCANTILE MARINE OFFICES. 





ZE recently published an article in this Magazine 
descriptive of the formation and progress of these 
offices. In this it is proposed simply to give an out- 
line of their working. The object, it is well known, 
of the Legislature, in founding them was to give assistance to the 
shipowner in his foreign-going carrying trade to enable him to get 
good crews independently of crimps, and to secure their presence 
on board ship at sailing. To carry on satisfactorily the work con- 
nected with this business, it was necessary to have proper stafls 
of officials and well-planned buildings for offices. For many years 
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both these points were very much neglected, and, in consequence, 
the salutary provisions in this respect of the Merchant Shipping 
Act of 1854 became, to some extent, a dead letter. Of late years, 
however, a change for the better has set in, which it is to be hoped 
will spread over the whole kingdom, and, indeed, over the whole 
British Empire, for India and most of the Colonies have established 
similar systems. 

In regard to the buildings, one of the first to be improved and 
made more convenient, was that at Poplar. That at Tower Hil 
was also re-arranged on the removal from Hammet Street, and 
improvements have also been carried out at Liverpool, Shields, 
Southampton, Swansea, Grimsby, Hartlepool, Cardiff, and Penarth. 
Perhaps the most convenient of them all, as itis one of the most 
recent, is that of Cardiff. It is an entirely new building, and was 
opened last September for business. It was evident years ago that 
the old building was entirely unsuited, and insufficient for the 
increasing trade. On an official visit of Mr. Thomas Gray, Assistant- 
Secretary of the Board of Trade Marine Department, in 1872, in 
conjunction with the local officials, a plot of ground was selected 
contiguous to the docks and pier head. Mr. Gray recommended that 
the Board of Trade officials should be all located at the docks. 
The ground was obtained by purchase, and the erection commenced 
in March, 1880, by the contractors, Messrs. Kirk and Randall, of 
Woolwich. It was finished in about sixteen months, and cost 
probably about £20,000. 

The front entrance of the Board of Trade Offices is reserved for 
officials and the general public. For the convenience of the seamen. 
who are the most numerous class at such offices, there is a side 
entrance into a large court-yard, from which access is had to the 
engagement and discharge rooms. By such an arrangement, order, 
regulation, facility, despatch, are attained as far as possible. 
Moreover, all extraneous elements, such as boarding-house keepers,. 
runners, loafers, are excluded from interfering with the sailor's 
freedom in making his contract of service, &c. At the rear of 
the yard is a waiting room for ship’s officers. Abutting on the 
other waiting room, and between it and the engagement office, are 
two separate waiting rooms for seamen. Above is n warehouse 
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for effects, &c., of sailors who have died at sea. Between the 
seamen's waiting rooms and the engagement office there is a 
covered shed—open to the yard—in which is a counter or one-foot 
rail, behind which masters of vessels can select crews. In winter 
or summer the covering enables the shipmaster to go outside and 
he has then an untrammelled pick of a large body of men, whom he 
can meet face to face and converse with, examine their references, 
and deliberately exercise his judgment upon them, without incon- 
venience physically, or pressure morally. This counter is about 
20 feet in length ; and access to the inside of it is only through a 
door opening out of the engagement office. Having selected the 
crew, and the time being arranged for it, he takes them into the 
engagement office by another door, outside of the end of 
the counter, and almost close to the other. That office 
is 40 feet by 26 feet, has a counter running nearly 
the whole length, divided into four compartments, and 
having the now usual plan of a seat for the master cut in the body 
of it. Hecan then have his crew on his left hand, aud complete 
their engagement pro forma. Having done so, the crew retire by 
the court-yard gate. At the other side of the yard is the entrance 
to the discharge office, at the door of which is a verandah placed 
against the wall, where a crew may be protected in wet weather 
whilst waiting a short time for being paid off, as they are only 
admitted to the discharge office one at a time for each crew. The 
discharge office is 31 feet by 30 feet, and hence is nearly square. 
It is, however, divided into two parts by means of a wooden 
screen. The counter runs at right angles—the one angle, or about 
a third, being devoted to the official cashier, and the remainder to 
the deputies who discharge crews, two of whom can be paid off at 
one time. Once paid off, the seaman has only to push a swing 
door, and-he can step into the cashier's office to lodge money in 
the Seamen’s Savings Bank, or remit by means of the seamen’s 
money order to his wife or other friends. In this department the 
Wives of seamen are paid their allotment money remitted 
from other ports, and it is reported that, since the facility of 
these new offices has been experienced, an increase of about 
00 per cent. has taken place in the remittances sent away from 
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| | the port. Formerly many of the seamen’s wives had to pay the 
if ae Suse cost of remittance, doubtless, through the post-office—for seamen’s 
| money orders are free. This fact the readers of this Magazine need 


' . 
a, , not be reminded of. The convenient nature of this place is such that 

' all the masters of ships and others doing business there speak 

ge ; | most highly of the accommodation afforded them. The officials are 


Eg, te able to do the work with more expedition and ease, and it would 
| be well for other ports to follow suit. The modern business in 
1 steamers requires despatch, and a saving of pounds may sometimes 

be obtained by the acceleration of a minute. 


SEA FISHING TRADE COMMITTEE. 


4 RECOMMENDATIONS. 





What be Hearts | Tue following are the chief suggestions we have to make as to 

| the lads employed in fishing vessels :— 

(a.) No lad under the age of 16 should be permitted to serve on 
board a vessel, exceeding 20 tons net register tonnage, except 
under a written agreement, or an indenture of apprenticeship, 
to which the Mercantile Marine superintendent or the Board of 
Trade officer of the district must be a party, with the power 
to act as the guardian and protector of the lad. 

(b.) No lad to be indentured before he has reached the age of 18, 
or for a longer term than seven years. 

(c.) A month’s trial of the sea life to be allowed to a lad before his 
indentures are made absolutely binding. 

(7.) The master, in every case, to be held responsible for the 
lodging and food of the lad on shore as well as at sea. 

(e.) The indenture to enumerate all money payments, perquisites, 
or other remuneration to be received by the lad during his 
term of service; and the lad in all cases to be furnished with 
a certified duplicate of the indenture. 

(/.) The clothing provided by the owner or master to be considered 
as his property until, in the case of a lad on weekly wages, it 
be paid for by him at a ‘‘settlement.”’ 
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(g.) The 9th section of the Act of 1880, empowering the sanitary 
authority of any seaport town to pass bye-laws for the licensing 
and periodical inspection of seamen’s lodging-houses, to be 
made compulsory on any town named, for that purpose, by an 
Order in Council. 

In order to strengthen the hands of owners and masters in 
enforcing discipline, and the due fulfilment of agreements of 
service entered into by seamen and apprentices, we recommend :— 
1. That the superintendent of Mercantile Marine, or the principal 

Board of Trade officer at a port or district, and their respective 
deputies, shall have power to issue warrants for the arrest of 
seamen and apprentices charged, on the information of the 
owner, skipper, or agent of a fishing vessel, with the offences 
of desertion, or refusing to join, or of disobedience to lawful 
commands. That any police officer or constable of the borough 
or county, as the case may be, in which the offence is com- 
mitted, and any constable of the dock or harbour authority, or 
of the Board of Trade, shall be required to execute the same. 
The warrant to be valid for 24 hours, and to run beyond the 
limits of the borough or county by endorsement in the usual 
manner. 

2. That the seaman or apprentice, when arrested, shall be brought 
without delay before the officer issuing the warrant, who shall 
make inquiry, then and there, into the reasons alleged for the 
desertion, refusal to join, or disobedience to lawful commands, 
and should they seem insufficient, the seaman or apprentice 
shall be ordered to join his vessel and resume his duty. On 
his refusal to comply, the person arrested should be taken 
before the justices to answer the charge brought against him. 

3. That in order to remove doubts that have arisen as to the effeet 
of section 10 of the Act of 1880 upon sub-sections 4 and 5 of 
section 248 of the Act of 1854, and the inconveniences arising 
from the difference in the view taken thereon by the justices 
at different ports, it should be made quite clear that the 
refusing or neglecting to go to sea, and desertion from on board 
a fishing vessel, in no way relieves the seaman or apprentice 
from the consequences and punishment which legally follow 
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his disobedience of a lawful command. It should also be made 
quite clear that the punishment provided by the Act for dis- 
obedience of lawful commands and combining to disobey and 
impede the navigation of the ship or prosecution of the voyage, 
applies not only to wilful disobedience of a command given on 
board ship, but applies, in the case of indentured apprentices 
and of lads serving under agreements, also to disobedience of 
lawful commands given elsewhere in connexion with the 
apprentices’ or fisher lads’ duties; and that, unless sufficient 
reason be shown to the Court before which the case is brought, 
they are liable to be punished, as provided by section 248 of 
the Act of 1854 now in force, but this power is not to be 
exercised until the seaman or apprentice has actually com- 
menced the discharge of his duties under an agreement of 
service. 

4, That the provisions of the 10th clause of the Act of 1880, by 
which a seaman or apprentice may give 48 hours’ notice to 
the owner or master of his intention to absent himself from 
his ship or his duty, shall be repealed so far as respects 
apprentices, inasmuch as it appears to us to be at variance 
with the letter and spirit of articles of apprenticeship, and is 
so regarded, in practice, by the apprentice. The necessity for 
allowing the lad this power will no longer exist if the officer 
of the Board of Trade has authority to inquire into cases of 
alleged grievance, and to see that the apprentice is well looked 
after and kept. The fact that the Court has now power to 
cancel any indenture, if applied to for the purpose, is another 
reason why this power of terminating an indenture, by mere 
whim, should not be left in the hands of lads who have been 
fed and clothed by the masters. 

Although we do not agree, in its entirety, with the assertion 
so frequently advanced that the system of apprenticeship 1 
absolutely essential to the proper conduct of the fishing trade, 
inasmuch as we have it before us, as a matter of fact, that this 
condition of service does not exist in connection with the very 
large number of boats engaged in the drift net fishery or in the 
trawl fishery at Plymouth, and at other of the smaller trawl 
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fishing stations on the coast, we are of opinion that apprenticeship, Hs 
ander proper conditions, does afford the best school for acquiring 
a competent knowledge of the navigation of our coasts, and of 
the habits and instincts of the fish; and that it is undesirable, in 
ihe interests of the public, that a system should be discouraged 
that may be made so beneficial alike to the masters and to the 
lads. We coincide with the opinion repeatedly expressed before 
us that the condition of the apprentice, upon the whole, is more : 
satisfactory than that of the lad employed as a weekly hand in 
the same description of vessel. He is, as a rule, better clothed, 
fed, housed, and looked after; and where the lad conducts himself He 
respectably, and faithfully fulfils the conditions of his indenture, | te 
we believe that in the great majority of cases his success in his f 
profession is assured. “4 
It is undoubtedly of much importance to the owners of trawlers 4 
at the large ports on the North Sea that a sufficient supply of 
respectable lads should continue; and, in our opinion, the best 
mode of obtaining such supply is by ensuring, by all means in their : 4 
power, the comfort and safety of their lads, and thus render the mit 
service attractive and popular. To this end the voluntary insti- on 
tutions for promoting the physical, moral, and religious welfare of 
isher lads, which we have inspected in most of the ports we visited, 


at | 

deserve the hearty support of the trade. | + i : ij . 
Loopering.—We cannot conclude this, our report, without calling oi Bibel Hi 

attention to the very strong evidence given to us respecting the evils ; i. | | area 

attendant on what is known as “coopering’”’ in the North Sea. hau 

The “coopers” are smacks fitted out for the sale of spirits and F +z q 

tobacco. Not only do these coopering boats lead to the bartering Ee yi 

of ships’ stores and gear for grog, and thereby to the direct . Fes | 

cneouragement of theft and dishonesty, but they bring about the | > Sea 

demoralisation of the hands, and even of the skippers serving on Hee hi | | : ' 

board smacks, and directly lead to risk and loss of life. We have i a ANTH @ ai 

it in evidence that they are floating grog shops of the worst Hie: Esky, ee 

deseription, and that they are under no control whatever. Some i is “y . 

of these coopers sail under foreign flags, and we are aware that is % elt 

‘ommunications on the subject are passing between her Majesty’s } sf a Best ja 

“overnment and the governments of the foreign countries interested Wes h Ft iad BU ; 
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in stopping this nefarious traffic; but inasmuch as we have received 
evidence which shows that some coopers sail under the British 
flag and take their stores on board in British ports, we think it 
right to record our opinion that the interference of her Majesty's 
Government with these vessels, and with their owners and skippers 
is imperatively necessary in the interests of the safety of life and 
property embarked in fishing vessels in the North Sea. 
We have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servants, 

C. M. NORWOOD. 

EDWARD BIRKBECK.* 

EDWARD HENEAGE. 

JOHN LEAK, Mayor of Hull. 

THOMAS GRAY. 


FREEBOARD, PERCENTAGE OF BUOYANCY, AND 
OVERLOADING. 





[Tas important paper was written by Sir Digby Murray m 
November, 1881, and has, we understand, been circulated amongst 
the Board’s staff. It is of great interest at the present moment.— 
Ep. N. M.] 

(1.) FREEBOARD. 

Freeboard is the height of a ship’s clear side above the water- 
line, and is defined by the 4th section of the Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1878, as follows :—‘‘ The term clear side means the height 
‘‘from the water to the upper side of the deck from which the 
deptht of hold as stated in the register is measured and the 


* Subject to the proviso that I do not agree as to the necessity for 
skippers and second hands of North Sea trawlers, and the larger class of 
drifters, having certificates.— E.B. 

+ N.B.—In the register, in the case of ships having three decks and 
upwards, two depths are given :— 

(1.) The depth from tonnage-deck. 

(2.) The depth from upper-deck. 

The officers of the Board of Trade are instructed to measure the clear 
side from the upper-deck, excepting in the case of spar and awning- 
decked ships, and then from that deck to which full scantlings are carried. 
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measurement of the clear side is to be at the lowest part of the 
side.” 


(2.) Percentace oF Spare Buoyancy. 


The percentage of spare buoyancy of any ship is the proportion 
which that part of the ship which is above the water-line, and 
is available for the purposes of flotation, bears to the immersed 
portion. For example, 25 per cent. of spare buoyancy would be 
in the proportion of 25 per cent. (of available flotation) above the 
water to 75 per cent. below the water. 


(3.) OVERLOADING. 


Overloading may be defined as putting into any ship weight in 


exeess of what the structural strength of the ship is sufficient to 


enable her to carry safely in a seaway ; and this of course includes 
that degree of overloading which would cause bad behaviour in a 
seaway likely to result in structural damage. 

It may possibly be considered to include loading to a depth, 
especially with cargoes of a light homogeneous character, which 
may, from raising the centre of gravity, prejudicially affect the 
stability of the ship, though I think this would more properly come 
iuder the head of improper loading. 





It is supposed by many people who have only superficially 


examined the subject, that ‘‘ insufficient freeboard,” ‘ insuffi- 


9 


cient percentage of spare buoyancy,” and “overloading,” are 
ll more or less synonymous terms, all necessarily existing at the 
‘ame time, or that they at least bear a close relation the one to 
the other. 

They do not necessarily bear any direct relation the one to the 
other, 

There is a material distinction between “ insufficient freeboard,” 
“insufficient percentage of spare buoyancy,” and “ overloading.” 

A vessel with a ‘‘ sufficient freeboard ’’ may yet be “ overloaded,” 
aud a vessel with abundance of spare buoyancy may be both 
“ overloaded ’’ and have “ insufficient freeboard.’’ 
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Sufficient I’reeboard. 

A proper freeboard is an allowance of sufficient clear side to 
prevent heavy water breaking on board of a ship to the prejudice 
of life and limb of the crew, and to the security of the decks, 
bulkheads, deck-openings, and all vital portions of the ship which 
may be endangered by the heavy wash of water. 

A vessel with a sufficient freeboard and with an ample reserve 
‘of buoyancy may still be overladen; as, for example, in the case 
of spar and awning-decked ships, which vessels nearly always 
have a sufficient freeboard, although with reference to their 
structural strength they may be overloaded. 

Up to the present time it has been found quite impossible to lay 
4lown any scientific rule for the determination of freeboard. 

A knowledge of what clear side is required by different classes 
-of vessels carrying ,varying cargoes at varying seasons and i 
«lifferent trades, has been determined by practice and experience 
alone, and all that the best tables of freeboard up to this time 
published have attempted to do has been to record the results of 
approved practice. 


Sufficient Percentage of Spare Buoyancy. 


It is evident that, provided a vessel could be hermetically 
sealed and be of sufficient strength, that a very small percentage 
of spare buoyancy would enable her to float, and that in vessels 
as now ordinarily constructed a fair reserve of buoyancy as 3 
precaution in case of accident is all that could be desired or 
insisted upon. | 

Supposing that reserve of buoyancy were all that was required, 
‘25 per cent. would seem to be a most liberal allowance, and there 
would appear to be no good reason why it should not be the same 
for all ships; but, as a matter of fact, we know that in practice 
shipowners and shipmasters find it necessary to vary it from 15 per 


cent. and under in small vessels, to over 40 per cent. in large ones. 


(See Table annexed.) 
A large Atlantic passenger steamship, say 450 to 500 feet long 
with a reserve of 25 per cent. of spare buoyancy, might le 
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larly eonsidered to have an ample margin of buoyaucy, but 
she would certainly have insufficient freeboard, and she would 
in all probability be overloaded. 

lieason why a long Ship requires more Freeboard than a short one. 

The reason why a long ship requires proportionally more free- 
loard than a short one is obvious. 

It is because the whole of it is not always available, i.e., at any 
given time. 

The short ship is at sea in bad weather borne on but one sea at 
a time, and the distribution of her buoyancy and consequently 
her height of freeboard varies so little as to remain practically the 
same as When she anchored in still water. 

In the long ship, on the contrary, the distribution of buoyancy 
is in bad weather constantly varying; at one moment the water 
leaves the ends of the ship, and a corresponding increase of weight 
is thrown upon the midship part of her, occasioning a greater 
lepth of immersion. The next moment the water partially leaves 
the middle of the ship, throwing a heavier duty on the two ends, 
and, in consequence of their fineness being greater than that of the 
uiddle body, producing a still greater immersion than before, from 
“hich it follows that the longer and finer the model of the ship the 
sualler the proportion of her entire freeboard which in bad weather 
is really available at any given moment. * 

in addition to the foregoing it may be remarked that the longer 
the ship the greater the probability of a heavy sea breaking over 
come portion of her entire length. 

When I served as one of the committee appointed by the Board 
v Trade in 1875 to consider the question of freeboard (sce Parlia- 
uentary Paper, No. 8, Session 1876), the committee consisting of 
uominees of Lloyd’s, the Liverpool Underwriters, and the Board 
of Trade, I proposed the following resolutions, which were carried 


Unanimously :— 
(l.) “That freeboard is, as its name implies, height of 
platform.” 





* Nore.—There probably is some limit to the length which would pro- 
duce this effect, but so far we do not appear to have reached it. 
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| (2.) ‘‘ That amongst other means for arriving at a point of 
3 gp departure for a vessel’s load-line, this committee are of 


ae Eee: opinion that in the larger class of ships and steamers 
height of platform is of importance, whatever may be the 


} 4 ‘ ® 
rey 7 spare buoyancy of the ships.” 
, ; VE sa : November 24, 1881. Diespy Morray. 
AS 68) hate TaBLe. 
. . Principal Dimensions. Tonnage. 
, Inches of Per- 
2. ern Ship's N Peo es ee evga oR coe . 
a Devth — Length. [Breadth.'to Upper| Upper Load-line Bior | 
of Dept : ; ! ancy. 
of Hold. | Deck. | Deck. “Deck. 


18 S. A. Sadler -|,179°5 | 272) 149] 561 118 | 21°0 
nN Wynyard Park| 180°5 | 286; 138] 6531 115 | 216 
19 North Devon -| 195°9 | 281! 15°9 | 601 140 | 211 


> Dunelm - -| 2005 | 29°77) 158] 711 165 | 23:2 
2°0 Amity - - | 225°5 32°0 18°0 | 1,035 242 | 23:3 
2-2 Glenbervic -| 250°0 33°7 23°0 | 1,459 348 | 23°8 
24 | Argosy - -| 2750| 355! 2401/1,800| 487 | 27:0 
2-6 | Cartagena -| 3011 | 362] 25:5 (2171| 596] 274 
2°8 Discoverer -| 311°3 | 340 | 25°6 | 2,106 588 | 27°9 
» | St. Bernard -| 3210] 35:3 | 240]2082| 600 | 288 
3'0 Triamph -| 340°0 | 37°2 , 2771 | 2,661 802 | 301 
32 | Durban- -|3610| 3851 285 (/2'716|] 930 | 342 
3°4 Lord Gough - | 382°8 40°2 30°0 | 3,324] 1,184 | 35°6 
3°6 British Queen | 410°3 39°0 29°9 | 3,254} 1,208 | 3771 
“3 Bothnia - - | 422°3 42°2 34°5 | 4,501} 1,652 | 36°7 
3°8 | Arizona- -| 450:2| 45-4| 35°7 |5,007| 1,925 | 38-4 





NoTE.—These percentages were computed by Mr. Moore, the principal Surves*¥ 
‘or Tonnage. The freeboard is taken from my scale for summer voyages in trades 
other than the North Atlantic; as a matter of fact the smaller ships load wit 
considerably less, and the larger ships with considerably more freeboard than 3 
shown in the table. The Arizona probably never with less than 45 inches to the 
foot depth, which is a trifle in excess of 45 per cent. of spare buoyancy.—D. M. 
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FREEBOARD FROM A SAILOR’S POINT OF VIEW. 

Sm,—The excellent article under the above heading in your last 
uomber, has led me to look into one or two points connected with 
the steady increase in the depth to which ships are loaded, and I 
ind that they now often load from 10 to 15 per cent. deeper than 
they did before Mr. Plimsoll’s outery against overloading began. I 
will take a single case by way of illustration—that of the steamer 
blank, Her load-line disc as first marked, gave her a freeboard of 
2ft., then it was altered to give a freeboard of 1 ft. 9 in., then to 
give a freeboard of 1 ft. 6 in., and when loaded to that, she was 
detained by the Board of Trade officer as ‘‘overladen.” The 
owner appealed to a Court of Survey. In Court (this was in 
February, 1882), it was proved that by Mr. Martell’s rules, the 
freeboard should have been 2 ft. 6in. The Court ordered her to 
be lightened so as to have 2 ft. 4 in. in salt water. The load- 
ine now arrived at by Mr. Martell’s new rules (that is just one year 
later), is 1 ft. 6 in. for this very ship. That is to say, by the tables 
of that eminent authority indorsed by his committee, a ship of the 
“well-decked’’ class may load 1ft. deeper in 1883 than she 
ought by the tables of the same authority to have loaded in 1882 ; 
aod 10 in. deeper than the Court of Survey held on the spot, would 
alow her to load in 1882. 

In January, 1881, Mr. Martell gave evidence before the Royal 
Commission, to the distinct effect that he had never seen a case in 
which a spar-deck ship when loaded, had her main-deck below the 
water-line; and (whether he had or had not seen such a case), in 
tis then opinion, she ought ‘‘ certainly not ” to be so loaded. 

In March, 1882, the same authority, and his assistants and com- 
wittee published amended tables, this time founded on experience 
of shipowners ‘‘ outside,’ as well as of other persons and 
authorities. 

In August, 1882, the same authority and his assistants, it is 
presumed with still additional experience, issued amended tables. 

The amended tables of August, 1882, differ from the amended 
tables of March, 1882 (which in the same way differed from the 
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tables produced in Court in February, 1881), in the fact that they 

allow ships to load still deeper. 
As far as I can judge, the last increase is, according to class, as- 
follows :— a 
Class, we will say, (a) from 1 to 15 inches deeper, 


” 99 (b) 29 64 to 74 ” - 
”? 9 (c) 9 34 to 18 ” 
” 9 (dq) 5, Ipto 2 *s 


and this difference is in five months. a. 
They (August tables, 1882) differ also from Mr. Martell’s evidence _ | 
in 1881, in that the main-deck of spar-decked ships may, under eae 
them, now be immersed. - 
In presenting the above facts to the notice of your readers,l 
express no opinions. Those of your readers who are capable of 
drawing conclusions and expressing opinions, will probably inform 
us whether this decrease of freeboard is in the direction of economy, | 
or the reverse ; in the interests of the safety of life, or the reverse; 
or in the interests of managing owners’ profits, or the reverse ; and Z 
in accordance with the concrete opinion of the masters and crews i es 
who navigate the ships. 
To give you another figure or two, this time from the Wreck 
Register, and relating solely to ships registered in the United « 
Kingdom, 1877-8 :— 


. 
are 


2S 
Bigg 


Vonks Steamers Steamers Total 
Foundered. Missing. Steamers. 
ISTT-B  gsadieseciens Saeco Me, ajebenidessive 14 
1878-9 seeccdenet Bs eke tenant SB covesnca 16 
1879-80 ........ eee ee i ee 25 
1880-1... GS .sdonsiauiies 8 Masses. TO 
T8812 avnivedsice TAs civgishanstes Zl. cuiavecinons 30 


Sailing vessels only, still solely registered in the United 
Kingdom :— 


Years. Foundered. Missing. 
IBT7-S.. casvcansvess AT ceases pivisse 25 
LBB 9° ccesieesin: OL. - sataiic wo. 32 
1879-80 ............ Ol. -vecsereawves 89 
1880-1 ............ OT wari esece. 48 
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Whilst it is an undoubted fact that ships leaving the United 
Kingdom (with certain exceptions) are loading deeper and deeper 
year by year, it is alsoa fact that the number of vessels which 
disappear after leaving the United Kingdom is steadily increasing. 
I, again, make no comments on these facts, but ask some of your 
readers who have knowledge to explain whether there is any 
connection between the increased loading and the increased losses. 

Of one thing we may, I suppose, be satisfied, and it is that these 
losses can very rarely be put down to the defective condition of the 
bulls or machinery, as a very great number of the ships bore the 
highest class in the Registry Societies, and were not old; whilst the 
old eraft on which Mr. Plimsoll’s wrath chiefly fell have disappeared. 


London, February, 1883. INQUIRER. 





ENGINEERS IN THE MERCHANT SERVICE. 
To the Editor of the ‘* Nautical Magazine.”’ 


Sm,—I have noticed with regret the step taken by the Central 
Chamber of Shipping at their recent annual meeting as regards engineers 
with first-class certificates of competency, who are willing to serve in 
the capacity of second-class engineers, and who are also willing, 
although they hold first-class certificates, to take charge of engines 
where, by law, an engineer with a second-class certificate may 
legally do so. 

Itis beeause we think that the step they are taking is one of the 
most vicious in the direction of class legislation, and is solely with 
a view to saving their own pockets, and is an attempt on their part 
to prevail upon the Legislature to pass a measure with the direct 
object of keeping down wages, that we wish to ventilate the 
subject. If any legislation at all is needed, we think it is in the 
direction cf requiring two certificated engineers to be carried where 
one only is often now carried, and one certificated engineer where 
hone is now carried. 

Under the present law ‘‘ Foreign-going ”’ steamships under 100 
tominal horse-power, are only required to carry one certificated 
engineer, and he may be one with a second-class certificate—or of a 
higher grade. A ‘*‘ Home Trade” passenger steamer is required to 
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carry ag first, or only engineer, an engineer with a second-class 
ccrtifieate, or of a higher grade ; and home trade steamers not carry- 
ing passengers, are not required by law to carry engineers with 
certificates. 

At the present time a shipowner is .at liberty to call the horse- 
power of his engines just what he pleases, and we all know that 
there are some hundreds of steamships afloat with their nominal 
horse-power registered as under 100, which is in reality over 100. 
In this way alone the owner, unfairly to our class, gets rid of one 
certificated engineer. The law, we think, should be put right in 
this respect also. 

That the proposed steps can only be taken by shipowners against 
engineers, with the view to keep down wages, we respectfully 
submit from the following facts :— 

The supply of certificated engineers is in excess of the demand. 

The fact that a man holds a first-class certificate does not 
prevent him frum serving as a second engineer. In fact, almost 
all second and third engineers in good lines hold first-class 
certificates. i 

In the public interests engineers should be encouraged to pass 
the higher examination, as the shipowner then gets a better man 
for his work. 

There is always a large supply of candidates for second-class 
engineer certificates coming in, in the persons of men serving in 
the home trade ships and tugs, and in subordinate positions in 
other ships. 

The shipowner might just as well, in order to keep down wages, 
object to first mates hclding masters certificates, and second mates 
holding first mates certificates, as to object to engineers receiving 
the pay ard doing the work of second-class engineers, while they 
hold first-class certificates. 

We trust that your powerful aid will be with us, for now that 
steamships are often loaded from 10 to 15 per cent. deeper than 
they were when Mr. Plimsoll began his agitation, competent 
engineers in the engine-room are more necessary than ever, and 
only proper pay can secure them, 

Yours, &c. A SEAGOING ENGINEER. 
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WELL-DECKED SHIPS. 
To the Editor of the ‘* Nautical Magazine.” 

Sm,—You did me the honour of inserting my remarks on Lloyd’s 
new rules for freeboard in your number for this month, in which I 
endeavoured to show the necessity of considering the distribution of 
spare buoyancy in making allowances for deck erections. 

I desire to add a few short remarks on height of platform for 
vessels of that type. I would point out that not only would there 
be but a very small amount of spare buoyancy above the tonnage- 
deck on the fore-half of such a vessel as I quoted, but a well-deck 
there, which when filled by a sea, would immerse the ship forward 
until the tonnage-deck would be dangerously near the sea level. It 
is said by builders and shipowners sometimes, that such an 
immersion would be only momentary, and that the ship would soon 
free herself of water, but the evidence given at the Inquiries is to 
the contrary. I quote from several instances :— 

“For the time the ship was hove-to (i.e., 16 hours), the well-deck 
was so full of water that those on the forecastle could not get aft, 
nor those aft get forward.’’ 

“We were unable to work or connect the deck- Pare because of 
the water in the well-deck.”’ 

‘After the shipping of the heavy sea forward, we were always 
up to our knees and sometimes up to our necks in water, while 
trying for hours to plug up the ventilation hole, and the plug was 
lound afterwards to have been washed out again.”’ 

“The manual labour pumps could not be worked for water on the 
main-deck.’’ 

“ The tarpaulins were washed off and hatches destroyed.” 

“ The fore-hatch was stove in, we could do nothing.” 

Does not this all prove that when the freeboard is so small, that 
on taking a heavy sea into the well-deck, the tonnage-deck is 
immersed dangerously near to the sea level, the decks do not and 
cannot clear themselves of water—the crew cannot pass from forward 
ator from aft forward without risk to life or limb—no work can 
be done on the deck—pumps cannot be used—damages cannot 
be repaired—-and the end? too often foundering with loss 
of life, 
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I have now the particulars before me of no less than 10 of these 


By Pe ships which were lost, involving the loss of 147 lives, viz. :— 
¢ Calliope, foundered, 27 lives lost. 
e : : : Bath City 99 11 9 9 
L at Bristol City, lost 28 ,, 4, 
1 ie Garnet » TT nn | These are all supposed to 
-: ; : Ardanmor 99 17 9 99 
eB ib es i have foundered. 
ig bd Virago “2D se 35 
i P | North-Fastern ,, DOr -55°. .55 
Loch Awe, foundered, all saved. 
Bendigo 2 2 lives lost. 
Hurworth Pe all saved. 


I venture to say that such vessels require even somewhat more 
freeboard than flush-decked ships, instead of having a reduction 
made for deck erections, a very small portion of which takes effect 
forward, and that far more than counterbalanced by the weight of 
water shipped and retained in the well-decks. 

ALFRED PARISH. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. P.—It is hardly worth while continuing a controversy in 
reference to the correctness or otherwise of a quotation. You 
have done good service in your previous letter by making it 
clear that a certain interpretation of a statement made by 
another writer may be misleading. That writer now says 
he did not intend that such an interpretation should be given 
to his statement. We hope you will agree with us that this 
ends the matter. 

Gotp Lace.—We have received a communication from a Liverpool 
correspondent, whose signature we cannot decipher, on the 
subject of ‘‘Gold-laced Premium Apprentices.’’ We beg to 
inform our correspondent that the subject is one with which 
we propose to deal before long. If our correspondent favours 
us with any further communications we hope he will write 
more plainly, and send us his card. We like to know who 
are our correspondents. 
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Our Liprary Taste. 

Approxunate Tables of Freeboard, with Board of Trade Circwars, 
and Memoranda and Evidence given by Sir D. Murray in the 
“Loch Torridon” Case. Agents of Nautical Magazine. Price 
Sixpence. This little compilation is welcome just now, and will, no 
doubt, soon find its way, as it deserves, into the hands of masters 
and owners of ships. It puts into a small and handy compass the 
views of the advisers of the Board of Trade on the subject of free- 
beard. The introduction, though short and free from embel- 
lishment, puts in a terse and forcible way the point raised in 
our own leader last month as to the necessity for consulting 
masters of ships in respect to the freeboard that should be allowed. 
It pointedly reminds shipowners, that however they and their 
representatives may, by combination, reduce freeboard in their own 
interests, the public at large will not believe in their load-lines if 
they discard or do not seek the advice of sailors. Some day it is 
possible that another outburst of feeling may come similar to that 
led by Mr. Plimsoll some years ago. If it should then unfortunately 
happen that the ships lost are proved to have been loaded to their 
authorised load-lines, and that the practical effect of those load-lines 
has been to increase depth of loading, and, as a consequence, not to 
decrease loss of life, a severe reckoning will be exacted. In such a 
deplorable event, however, the shipowner will plead that he left 
the matter in what he deemed to be competent hands, and that the 
tesponsibility is theirs and not his. The seamen will, in fact, 
have lost their lives through the load-line, and not through the 
shipowner. 

Notices to. Mariners and Hydrographic Notices, British and 
Foreign, are always to the fore, and generally abundant ; it is to be 
hoped that our nautical subscribers take advantage of the ‘“ Notice” 
as recorded in the pages of the Magazine, to keep their charts 
corrected to date: they will see that in this month’s number we 
amnounce the lighting of the ‘‘ Rocas ”’ Reef, that has picked up, in 
times past, so many fine ships. 
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The books, pamphlets, and papers on our table are as follow :— 
Names of Places on the Coast of China and the Yanytze River, 
(1882), published by order of the Inspector-General of Customs, 
Shanghai, is a list of the places that come under the various 
Customs Districts in China, with topographical notes that may be 
valuable to others besides those in the Statistical Department of 
the Inspectorate-General. Van Nostrand’s Engineering Magazine 
(New York), for February, is chiefly devoted to technical subjects 
valuable to Engineers. Sarctell’s Nautical Almanac, for 1888, 
published at Port Adelaide, contains, besides the usual astronomical 
data, a coasting directory for South Australia, and other informa- 
tion valuable to shipbroker and shipmaster; it seems to have 
been carefully compiled, due attention being given to those 
subjects most interesting to the shipping community. Rerue 
Maritime et Coloniale (Paris), for January, concludes the notes on 
‘‘Magnetism and Compass Compensation,’ and continues the 
‘‘ Statistics of Sea Fisheries.” Ciclonografu ¢ Diagramma per 
risolvere problemi nautict nell’ urayano, by Francesco Conte 
Viscovich, extracted from the Almanac (1888), published by the 
Austro-Hungarian Lloyds, may briefly be described as a ‘‘ hurricane 
guide” for the use of seamen. Dulletin de la Société de Geographie 
de UJvst, 4° trimestre, 1882 (Nancy), among other subjects, gives 
notes on Borneo. Annalen der Hydrographie und Maritimen 
Meteorologie, Heft. I, 1888 (Berlin), is, as usual, full of valuable 
meteorological and nautical subjects, briefly discussed.  fiiriste 
Marittima (Italian), for January, contains, among other interesting 
matter, a paper on Italian coast defences, and one on the employ- 
ment of merchant ships for war purposes. The. series of papers, 
Naval Tactics, is still continued. Jtevista General de Marina 
(Spanish), for January, contains, in addition to the serial papers whick 
have gone through several previous numbers, the commencement 
of a new series, which promises to be of considerable interest, 
on the London Electrical Exhibition of last year. Revista 
Maritima Brazileira (Rio de Janeiro), for October and November, 
1882, are quite up to their usual standard. Hansa for 14th 
January, has an article on ‘Steam Routes across the North 
Atlantic ’’ accompanied by an excellent Chart. In last month's: 
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Nautical Magazine we reviewed Nautische Tafeln published by the 
Austro-Hungarian Hydrographic Office at Pola, and had noted some 
errors, which have since been corrected. The latest numbers of 
Hansa, Das Schiff, Le Yacht, L’ Avenir Militaire, Forest and 
Stream (U.S.), the New York Maritime Register, the Nautical 
Gazette (U.S.), the Marine Journal (Cincinnati, U.S.), and‘ the 
Commercial World and United States Exporter, are to hand. 


SHIPBUILDING, 1882. 





Igon anp SreEL Steamers Burtt in THE Unitep Kincpom, Anp 
REGISTERED AS New BrirtisH SHIPs. 


—e hi: SORT Sona, Coe te 
Clyde Ports ... 128 202,054 ... 119 ... 192,470 
Tyne Ports ite BOF Avo BOB OBS asx. “O0--dc% 28008] 


Sunderland ... 79 188,780 «« 68 «112,401 
Hartlepool oe BT ks, “SB BTS: ace BL ase. DL VTB 
Midieseo® 4c UD es TT TIO- a 9 ... 15,528 


Stockton a 2 soe BOOS a... 2 - se. L076 
Whitby ... — 1 ocee* ESS css B sas 8,579 
London ... woe “SS -aae BGOn ace de--ees 1,076 
Liverpool ous S we 360066 «cc 26 4s. BB566 
Barrow ... sh RO we. BOO ns ~ 2S Sw? GSS 
Belfast ... dco EB -ne  ROBRS aed -2E a “BP 
1 | ten 2 ts OOS 6 10,388 
Southampton 2. 2,515 Dy ids 4,688 
Cumberland Ports 3 3,124 G> Ley 8,845 
Aberdeen 6 7,298 7 8,278 
Grangemouth 3 1,592 Bo aes 1,272 
Dundee ... 8 ... 12,808 9 .. 18,686 
leith ... Pam || ere” Co: ee Oy nis 5,578 
Kirkaldy a 2 D208 ais ee — 


Other Ports ... 22 .... 556) aac “AT <i 2,825 








517 789,727 455 660,025 


M ; 
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SreEL STeEsAMERS BUILT IN THE UNrITED Kincpom AND REGISTERED 
as New BaitisH SuHIrps. 





Ports here Xo.tn igen, OPES Tonnage No in tam. GroeS Tonnave 
Clyde Ports ... 837  ... 74,928 17 43,770 
Tyne Ports 2 255 5 2,044 
London 8 2,514 2 157 
Barrow 8 12,116 — — 
Belfast 8 9,868 6 18,682 
Hall 2 8,408 1 1,470 
Grangemouth ... 2 1,172 fe es — 
Liverpool 1 894 a es 6,002 
Leith L a 1,640 1 920 
Dundee 1. ves 4,048 .. — 4... — 
Kirkaldy 1 1,868 ... — ... — 
Southampton 1 840 1... 0 — =e. — 
Other Ports 2 B58 wg lee — 

64 118,889 36 72,995 


It will thus be seen that the Steel Gross Tonnage is over 
fourteen per cent. of the total Iron and Steel Gross Tonnage for 
the year. In 1881 it was eleven per cent. 

Iron anp STEEL Samine Sarps Burt mw tHe Unirep Krincpox 
AND REGISTERED as New BritisH Sarps. 


Ports where built. No.in1se2, Gross Tounage =o. in 1991, Gross Tonnage 








Clyde Ports ... 49 ... 65,154 27 87,270 
Tyne Ports ... : ere 251 1 789 
Sunderland ... 5... 7,486 5 5,530 
Stockton aa 1 rr 1,712 8 5,841 
Liverpool ... 11... 21,845 7 ... 12,285 
Southampton 4 8,001 zs 1,999 
Leith... 1 1,082 1 Ott 
Aberdeen 2 2,705 2 2,592 
Dundee 8 8,226 1 898 
Cumberland Ports §& 7,870 1 1,879 
Belfast 4 7,289 — _— 
London 5 877 — — 
Other Ports... — — 5 481 
91 126,898 54 69,958 
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Of the total for 1882, 12 ships with an agyregate tonnage of 
10,156 were steel. 

During 1882 there were registered four steamers of over 5,000 
tons gross, They were :— 

Austral, steel; length, 456°; breadth, 48-2; depth, 33-9; gross 
tonnage, 5,588 ; registered horse-power 1,000. Built and engined 
by Messrs. J, Elder & Co., Glasgow, for the Orient Steam Naviga- 
tion Company’s Australian line. 

Kansas, iron; length, 486-5; breadth, 43-8; depth, 20:2; gross 
tonnage, 5,276; registered horse-power, 600. Built by Messrs. 
Connell & Co., Glasgow, and engined by Messrs. J. & J. Thomson: 
Glasgow, for Messrs. G. Warren & Co., of Liverpool, for their line 
‘rom Liverpool to the United States. 

Cephalonia, iron; length 480-6; breadth, 46-5; depth, 84:5; 
gross tonnage, 5,517; registered horse-power 700. Built and 
cngined by Messrs. Laird, of Birkenhead, for the Cunard Com- 
pany’s line from Liverpool to the United States. 

Pavonia, iron ; length, 430; breadth, 46; depth, 36:5; gross 
tonnage, 5,587 ; registered horse-power, 700. Built and engined 
by Messrs. J. & G. Thomson, of Glasgow, for the Cunard Com- 
pany’s line from Liverpool to the United States. 


UxactHoRISED Boarpinc oF VeEsseLs.—The Government of 
‘r7many has agreed that the section of the Merchant Seamen 
(Payment of Wages and Rating) Act, 1880, which fixes a penalty 
on conviction of unauthorised persons going on board British 
‘ups on arrival at British ports, shall also apply to German 
ships arriving at ports within the limits of British territorial 
jurisdiction. 

Soura AvstRaALiaA.—Cape Northumberland Lighthouse.—Signal- 
‘ing Passing Vessels.—Referring to general notice (sce p. 80), on 
communication with passing vessels, in consequence of the difficulty 
in making out the answering pennant, a round ball, with the 
answering pennant underneath, will be used at the Cape North- 
umberland signal station, instead of the answering pennant only. 
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218 TIDAL CONSTANTS 
—_— For Various BririsH, [rR1IsH, AND EUROPEAN Ports. 
Begaee i 


anime. WHCDDAG, OTE “= B Jy applying the Tidal Constant of the place, according to its sign (+ add 
One Ts —aaess: Fo f =n), to tho time of high water on the given day at the port of reference, you 
_ lure the time of high water at the place sought. 
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MARINE INVENTIONS. 
Specifications of recent Patents compiled by Messrs. W. P. Thompson 
and Boult, 828, High Holborn, W.C. 





2000. Don Pastor Jerez de la Sala, of Sevilla House, Navarino 
Road, Hackney, in the County of Middlesex. ‘ Improvements in 
life saving and floating appliances.” 27th April, 1882. (2d.) This 
invention consists in utilizing certain varieties of carbon as a 
substitute for cork bark or air chambers in the manufacture of 
buoyant contrivances for the protection of life in waters, and for 
-other floating purposes. The fumes from the imperfect combustion 
of hydro-carbons, or of the produce of the destructive distillation 
or carbonization of vegetable matter, are used by preference, that 
resulting from the combustion of suberine, richer in carbon than any 
other vegetable cellulose, which remains not only impervious to 
water but greatly modified in specific gravity. The life saving or 
other appliances are to be stuffed or padded with this material. It 
is most easily obtained bv burning cork, say waste cork. 

2588. Robert Turnbull, 81, Saville Street, South Shields, in the 
County of Durham, Naval Architect. ‘‘ Improvements in the con- 
struction and arrangement of pontoon docks, and in slipways for 
the same, and for pontoon docks generally.’’ The first part of this 
invention relates to pontoons. They are constructed with the 
usual air and water chambers and valves, but with only one side 
-and two ends, to allow of the vessel being docked broadside on, or 
at an angle. The upper side has an incline, with rails to fit the slip- 
way. Wire or ropes are placed along the open side. The second 
part relates to a lever for steadying pontoons at the quay. The 
lever is pivotted on the quay or the jetty, and forked ends project 
over the quay. The slipway is made on the ‘ broadside plan.” 
‘Other improvements are also described. 

2684. June 8, 1882. Price6d. Alfred Nickels, of Liverpool, in 
the County of Lancaster. ‘‘ Improvements in ship’s steerage berths.” 
This invention relates to an arrangement of portable steerage berths, 
particularly applicable for use on emigrant ships and transports. A 
group or ‘‘nest’’ of berths are constructed as follows :—-Between 


MARINE INVENTIONS. 991 


the ship’s decks and at a suitable distance from the ship’s sides a 
series of stanchions are erected, preferably in groups of three, each 
stanchion is about 6 feet apart, and each group about 2 feet from 
the next. Between the stanchions and the sides there are runners 
which serve as head and foot boards for the berths, and are sup- 
ported by sockets on the stanchions and sides into which tlic 
runners slide. The upper and lower tiers of berths are placed at 
sutable heights between the decks, and are contained by the frame- 
work, of which the runners are the foot and head boards, and which 
have lee or side-boards extending between the stanchions. The 
hottom consists of canvas supported by bearers which pass through 
pockets in the canvas. The divisions between the berths are loose 
boards which slip into sockets which serve for the bearers also. 

3106. July 1, 1882. Price 6d. Richard Bell, of Liverpool, in 
the County of Lancaster. ‘‘ Improvements in propellers for steam- 
vessels,”” This invention consists essentially in a two or three- 
bladed fan, each blade formed of a true screw blade joined to a 
-econd and rather narrower true screw blade by means of curved 
paddles or blades approximately tangential to circles having the 
aus of the fan for their centres but inclined backwards and inwards 
towards the centre of the fan at an angle of, say 45 degrees. These 
paddles have the faculty of stopping the outward excentric wave 
caused by the first fan blade and of concentrating the water so as 
0 be acted on with full foree by the second and narrower fan 
blade to which they are joined and whose edge is cut away in steps 
to fit the paddles. The two fan blades each project a little further 
than the outermost paddles. The blades can be made separately 
and fitted to the boss, or cast or forged in one solid piece with the 
lun. The narrower blade goes first. The blade isin this invention 
formed in two mutually supporting pieces joined by the paddles, 
the whole forming a single blade. 
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MONTHLY ABSTRACT OF NAUTICAL NOTICES. 

















| No. PLACE. | SuBJEcT. | 
Vapo ! 5 ae 
| 90 | ENcGLanp—S.W. paces ane | Bell ee wrecked, temporary buoy, 
undlestone in its place. 
, Oo Pe St. George’s Channel—South | Intended explosive fog-signal. | 
Bishop Lighthouse | 
92 | IRELAND—South Coast—Cork Harbour— , Now three masts as formerly. 
| Daunt Rock Lightship 
93 8 North Coast-—Lough Fo io Buoy altered in character and colour. 
North Channel—Tuns Bank 
_ 94 | Norra Sea—Schelde River—Antwerp | New time signal. 
| 95 ” Hook of Holland Canal— | Leading lights temporarily ray | 
| Noord-gat | tinued. 
, 96 %” Terschelling Bank Lightship | Replaced in old position. | 
97 + Weser River Entrance ag ican - be temporarily with- : 
wn in June. 
98 | BALTIC SaEesaCe eee ga | New leading lights. 
Eckernfdrde Bay | | 
99 n Kattegat — Swedish | Shoal between Anholt Knoben ant 
oast ylé 
100 | SwepEN—Kattegat—Winga Islet | Signals concerning light-vessels in 
position. 
101 + West Coast — ih lace New light. 
Channe 
102 | MEDITERRANEAN—Gulf of Genoa—Genoa | New light-vessel at end of west mole. 
! 
103 ” Adriatic—Great Quar- | Provisional light. 
— aco 
erlera Point 
104 ” ” Brazza phe Particulars of harbour light. | 
—Povie 
105 9 »  NarentaRiver— _ Particulars of harbour light. 
act Lig hae | 
at Point 
106 ” » Klek cap row Particulars of harbour light. | 
tecuco c 
107 ” Tonian Islands—Santa | Position of Miaoulis rock. 
‘6 Maura 
— Port Drepano 
108 | CerLon—East Coast—Batticaloa Light | Re-exhibited in altered position. 
109 | Inpt1a—Bay of Bengal—Hoogly River Alteration of day marks of light- 
Entrance—Gaspar Channel __ vessels. 
110 | Cuina Sea—Cochin China—Saigon River | Intended alteration of lights. 
111 | EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO—Bangaai Archi- | Discovery of sunken reef. 
pelago—Peling Strait 
112 | Curxna—East Coast—Hong Kong New time signal. 
i118 ss s Hu-i-tau Se | | New fog-signal at lighthouse. 
sland | 
‘114 | KorneEa—West Coast—Mackau Group | Discovery of rock and islet. 
115  Rvusstan TaRTARY—Peter the Great Bay | New fog-signal at lighthouse. | 


—Askold Island 
116 | Japan—Inland Sea—Iyo-nada—Ao-sima | Non-existence of islet to S.E. 


117: | Sovurm AmERIcA—West Coast — Pern— | Position and particulars of the 
| Flora Rock, off Pes- | rock. 
cadores Point 
118 ‘ Magellan Strait-—- | Position of sunken rocks. 
Crooked Reach—c. 
119 > Rio de Ja Plata— Colour and characteristics. 
Cuirassier and 
Chico Bank Light- 
| | vessels 
120 . ‘eo Brazil—Santa Cathe- | Particulars of new light. 
| rina Island— 
Arvoredo Islet 
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Montuty Agpstract oF Navuticat Notices—Continued. 


PLACE. | SUBJECT, 





Socta AMenica—Brazil—Francesa Islet 
SourH ATLaxtic—Rocas Reef 


Uxirep Statres—New York Bay—Swash 
Channel 
” Maine—Portland aieae Change of characteristics, 

ight 


gh 

Canapa—Nova Scotia—S.E. Coast—st. | New light. 
' Margaret Bay—Croucher Island 
NEWFOUNDLAND—S.E. Coast—Trepassey | Automatic signal-buoy replaced in 

Harbour—Powles Head position, 

East Coast — Catalina | New fog-signal, 

Harbour—Green Island 

Light altered in colour. 


” Trinity Bay — Hants 
Harbo 
Period of discontinuance of lights, 


New light. 
Provisional light established. 








Gas buoy removed, 


BRE EEE RE] = 





iy 


ur 
GULF oF St. LawRENCE ENTRANCE-—St. 
Paul Island 





NAUTICAL NOTICES. 


All Bearings Magnetic, unless otherwise stated. 





90.—Exetanp.—S.W. Coast.—Rundlestone Buoy, Land’s End.— 
The bell buoy at the Rundlestone having been wrecked, a 6-foot 
spherical buoy, painted black, has been temporarily placed in stead 
thereof, 

91.—Enxeitanp.—St. George's Channel.—South Bishop Light- 
howe.—Intended Explosive Foq-Signal.—To be established, about 
the month of April, 1888. The signal will consist of two loud 
reports following each other in quick succession, produced by means 
of a powerful rocket, and during thick and foggy weather will be 
tepeated every 15 minutes. The fog-bell will also be sounded as 
hitherto, Further notice will be given. 

92.—Inetanp.— South Coast.—Cork Harbour Approach.— 
Daunt Rock Liyht-Vessel—The light-vessel with one mast and 
jigger-mast has been withdrawn; and a light-vessel with three 
luasts, as formerly, has been moored in the position. 

93.—IrELAND.— North Coast.—Louwyh Foyle.—North Channel.— 
Tuns Bank Buoy.—Alteration in Character and Colour.—With 
teference to Notice in 1882, on intended replacing the black buoy 
on the north end of Tuns bank, Lough Foyle entrance, by a bell 
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buoy, the bell buoy, with staff and cage, coloured red, is now 
moored in 7 fathoms at low water, with the following bearings anil 
distances :—Inishowen Upper light, W. by N. 3 N., distant 13," 
mile; Inishowen head, N.W. by N., distant 1,5, mile. 
Variation, 28° W. 

94.—NortrH Sea.—Schelle River.—Time Signal at Antwcerp.— 
Established at the Hanseatischen Hausc (Hanseatic House), Antwerp. 
The signal, consisting of four circular discs on a mast, is made 
daily, as follows: The discs are placed perpendicularly at 5 minutes 
before the signal, and fall into a horizontal position at 1" 0” O* p.m., 
Greenwich mean time. If from any cause the signal fails, a blue 
flag is hoisted on the same mast, and remains so for one hour. 
This time-signal station is in telegraphic communication with the 
Royal Observatory at Brussels, and can be seen from all vessels 
lying in the harbour and road of Antwerp. 

95.—NortH Sea.—Hook of Holland Canal.—Noord Gat Lead- 
iny Lights Temporarily Discontinued.—The leading lights, fixed 
white (A, B), for the Noord gat, will be temporarily discontinued, 
on account of the danger caused by the wreck of the Fenham, which 
vessel lies sunk near the Noorderhoofd, about 55 yards westward of 
the direction of the above leading lights in line. 

96.—NorrH Sea.—Terschelling Bank Light-Vessel Replaced 
Position.—This light-vessel, which had driven from her station 
during a gale in 1882, has been replaced in position. 

97.—NortH Sea.—JVeser River Entrance.—Intended Temporary 
Withdrawal of Weser Light-Vessel—On the 17th June, 1883, 
Weser light-vessel will be withdrawn from her station at Weser — 
river entrance, and will probably be replaced in position on 23rd — 
June, 1888. 

98.—Baxrtic Entrance.—Schleswiy Holstein.—Eckernyérde Bay. 
—Intended Leading Lights Southward of Eckernfoérde.—Probably on 
Ist February, 1888, two leading lights southward of Eckernforde, 
western side of Eckernférde bay, would be exhibited as follow: 
The lights, placed 146 yards apart, will be jived white lights, 
visible through an are of 90°, and should be seen from a distance 
of 8 miles. The Eastern light will be elevated 88 feet above the 
sea, and the western light 66 feet. The Eastern light will be 
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Position approximate, lat. 58° 20’ N., long. 11° 52’ E. This light 
will be exhibited annually from 15th August to 31st March. 

102.—MEeEpDITERRANEAN.—Gulf of (renoa.—Genoa,—Light- Vessel 
at Extremity of Western Mole.—Placed in the position previously 
occupied by the bell buoy, at the south-eastern extremity of the 
masonry of the New or Western mole in course of construction at 
Genoa ; it shows a fixed white light, elevated 30 feet above the sea, 
and is visible from a distance of 9 miles. The light-vessel, painted 
black with red streak, is moored in 13 fathoms, and is surmounted 
by an iron turret, 33 feet high, painted red and white in horizontal 
bands, carrying a ball, 6} feet in diameter, also painted red and 
white. 

Note.—Vessels entering the port must leave this light-vessel on 
the port hand. 

103.—-MepITERRANEAN.—Adriatic.—Great Quarnero Channel.— 
Provisional Light on Merlera Point.—Exhibited on Merlera point, 
west side of Great Quarnero channel. It is a /i.red red light, 
visible from the mouth of Arsa channel to a line passing about 3 
cables S.E. of Fenera islet. Position, lat. 44° 48’ 15” N., long. 
14° 0’ 10” E. 

Note.—This light will be exhibited until the completion of the 
works of the permanent light now in course of construction. 

104. — Meprterranean. — Adriatic.—Brazza Island. — North 
Coast.—Particulars of Harbour Light at Povie,—With reference 
to Notice 67, p. 146, on the exhibition of a harbour light on the 
eastern (St. Antonio) point of the port of Povie, north coast of 
Brazza island, the following further particulars have been pub- 
lished. The light, fixed white, is elevated 24 feet above high water 
(28 feet above the ground), and should be visible from a distance 
of § miles. The lighthouse is a small white stone tower, situated 
16 yards from the sea. 

Note.—Vessels should not round St. Antonio point within the 
distance of about one cable, on account of the shoal water extending 
from it. 

105.— MEDITERRANEAN.—Adriatic.—Narenta River Entrance.— 
Port Tolero—Particulars of Harbour Light on Bat Point.—With 
reference to Notice 70, p. 146, the fixed white light with two sectors 
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in centre at the main, is now distinguished by a black drum at the 
mainmast-head. 

110.—Cuina Sea.—Cochin China.—Saigon River.—The light- 
vessel in the Saigon river will probably, during 1883, be replaced 
by two lights on piles. 

111.—Eastern ArcuipELaco.—Bangaai Archipelayo.—Reef in 
Southern Entrance of Peling Strait—The commander of the British 
' steam-vessel Thames reports the existence of a reef lying in the 
fairway of the southern entrance of Peling strait, Bangaai archi- 
pelago. This reef (Thames reef) on which the Thanes grounded 
5th November, 1882, on her passage from Gorontalo to Tomboekoe, 
is composed of cural, and extends about two miles in a north and 
south direction, with a breadth of about one mile; it is reported 
to lie with the following bearings :—West extreme of Peling 
island, N.N.E. 4 E., easterly ; 8.W. extreme of Peling island, 
E. by 8, +5.; Pasier Lambang point, W. by S. These bearings 
place Thames reef in lat. 1° 34’ S., long. 122° 38’ E. 
Variation, 13° EF. 

112.—Curwa.—East Coast.—Time Signal at Hong Kong.— 
Established on board H.M.S. Victor Emanuel, at Hong Kong. 
The signal is a red ball, 8 feet in diameter, hoisted at the mainmast- 
head of the Victor manuel. The signal is made daily, as follows :— 
Ball hoisted half way up as preparatory at 12" 55™ p.m., close up 
at 12" 57™, and dropped at 1"0™ p.m. Hong Kong mean time— 
equivalent to 17" 23™ 20% Greenwich mean time. Position of time 
signal, lat. 22° 16’ 40” N., long. 114°10’E. When signal fails 
in accuracy, ball remains half way up till 1" 5™, it is then again 
hoisted close up, and dropped at 1" 10™ p.m. 

113.—Cuiwa.— Kast Coast.— Hu-i-tau Bay—Foq-Siqnals at Dodd 
Island Lighthouse.-—During thick or foggy weather—should a bell, 
fog-horn, steam-whistle, or other sound be heard, indicating the 
proximity of a vessel—two guns will be fired with an interval of 
half a minute between them ; and, if the vessel’s fog-signal is still 
heard, the firing will be repeated after an interval of jifteen minutes. 

114.—Korea.— West Coast.—Mackau Group.—(1.) Sunken 
Ttock Eastward of Iasi Island.—Commander Hoskyn, H.M. 
surveying vessel I/ying Fish, reports the existence of a sunken 
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rock lymg about half a mile eastward of East island, Mackau 
group. This rock, with 3 fathoms over it, and 12 to 28 fathoms 
close around, lies with the following bearings :—Islet off north end 
of Eastisland, N. 334° W. ; South extreme of East island, S. 734° W. 
Position, lat. 84° 38’ 40” N., long. 125° 29' 80” E. 

\ote—This rock is frequently marked by a tide rip. There are 
also many other tide rips in the neighbourhood of the Mackau 
group, which probably indicate irregular depths, and should there- 
fore be avoided when seen. 

(2.) Islet Eastward of Pillar Rock.—Also the existence of an 
islet lying about 164 miles eastward of Pillar rock, Mackau group. 
This isiet (Sharp islet) is about 150 feet high. Position, lat. 
34 47’ 15"N., long. 125° 46’ 35” E. Variation, 314° TV. 

115.—Russtan Tartary.—Peter the Great Day.—Foyg-Signals 
at Askold Island Lighthouse.—During thick or foggy weather a bell 
will be sounded ; and in answer to every gun heard in the offing 
a gun will be fired. 

116.—Japan. -Haistence of Islet 
SE. of do Sina.—Captain 8. Long, H.M.S. Curacoa, 
2 unsuccessful search for the small islet said to be situated south- 
eastward of Ao Sima, in lat. 33° 42’ N., long. 182° 82’ E. The 
Cwracoa sounded on the assigned position of the islet with depths of 
18 and 19 fathoms over fine sand, and no indication of shoal 
ground was seen from the masthead. The islet therefore has been 
removed from the Admiralty charts. 

117.—Sovta America.—West Coast.—Peru.—Position of Klora 
fiock.—An examination of this rock, on which the depth of water 
is less than 2 feet, shows it to be the summit of a small plateau 
which extends 77 yards-in a north and south direction. The sea 
constantly breaks on the plateau, on which the depth does not 
exceed 194 feet. From Flora rock, Mount Davis bears N. 67° W., 
the south end of the ravine which lies north of the Pescadores point 
N. 43° W., and point Pescadores N.7° W. The channel between 
the rock and Pescadores point is less than a mile and a quarter 
Wide, and the depth exceeds 40 fathoms. Variation, 11° E. 

118.—Soutn America.— Magellan Strait.—Crooked Leach.— 
(L.) Position of Sunken Rock off St. Jerome Point.—Captain Wharton, 
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H.M. surveying vessel Sy/ria, states that on examination, no indi- 
cation of shoal ground was observed near the assigned position of 
the 3-fathom rock, reported in 1881 as lying about 5 cables south- 
eastward of St. Jerome point—between English and Crooked reaches, 
Magellan strait—but a rocky patch was found about one mile west- 
ward of that position, and about 6 cables from the northern shore 
of Crooked reach. This rock (Anson rock), marked by kelp, is 
very small in extent, with a depth of 18 feet over it at low water 
spring tides, and deep water around; it lies with the follow- 
ing bearings. St. Jerome point, S.E. extreme, N. 28° E.; 
Merrill point, Tilly bay, S. 42° E.; cape Crosstide, west extreme, 
5S. 10° W. Position, lat. 53° 82’ 20” S., long. 72° 24’ 40” W. 

Note.—The south extreme of Borja island in line with the notch 
between the two summits of cape Quod, bearing S. 78° W., leads 
southward of Anson rock. 

(2.) Position of Sunken Rock in York Road.—Also, there was 10 
indication of a rock, lying as reported about 3 cables from the 
shore, on the southern side of York road—between English and 
Crooked reaches—but a rock awash, marked by kelp, was found 
lying about one cable from the shore, with the following bearings : 
—Right extreme of York point, 8. 58° E.; Little Bonet island, 
S. 49° W.; Batchelor river entrance, N. 31° W. Variation, 
219° FE. 

119.—Soutu America.—Itio De La Plata,— Cuirassier Bank 
and Chico Bank Light-Vessels.—Cuirassier bank light-vessel, painted 
red, has two masts, and no ball at masthead; when pilots are on 
board a blue flag with white square is hoisted. Chico bank light- 
vessel is coloured black. 

120.—Soutn Awmerica.—Brazil.—Santa Catherina Island.— 
Light on Arvoredo Islet.—With reference to Notice in 1882, on the 
intended exhibition of a light from a lighthouse erected on South 
point, Arvoredo islet, north channel to Santa Catharina strait ; the 
light was exhibited in December. It is a fixed white light, varied by 
white and red flashes alternately every two minutes, elevated 295 
feet above the sea, and visible from a distance of 24 miles. The 
lighthouse, 50 feet high, constructed of iron and truncated in form, 
is coloured white; the keeper’s dwelling, adjoining on the N.E., 
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is painted white, roof of red tiles. Position, lat. 27° 18’ S., 
long. 48° 22’ W. 

121.—Soutn America.— Brazil.—Light on Francesa Islet.— 
Exhibited from a lighthouse erected on Francesa (Francez) islet, 
southward of Benevente bay ; it is a fived white light, elevated 155 
feet above the sea (38 feet above the ground), and visible from a 
distance of 14 miles. The lighthouse, quadrangular in shape and 
constructed of stone, with keeper’s dwelling attached, is situated on 
the highest and most southern part of the islet. Position approxi- 
mate, lat. 20° 55’ S., long. 40° 45’ W. 

122.—_Souta Atuantic Ocean.—Provisional Light on Rocas 
leef—With reference to Notices in 1881 and 1882 on the intended 
exhibition of a light from an iron lighthouse to be erected on Rocas 
reef, situated 180 miles to the N.E. of cape St. Roque, east coast 
of Brazil; and that pending the completion of the lighthouse, 
4 provisional light would shortly be exhibited; the provisional 
light was exhibited on 1st January, from a mast 49 feet high ; it is 
a fized white light, visible from a distance of 9 miles. The mast is 
placed on the north island of the reef, about one mile from its 
north-western edge. Position approximate, lat. 3° 51’ 30” S., 
long. 88° 49’ W. 

123.—Unrrep Srates.—New York Bay.—Swash Channel.— 
lemoval of Buoy Lighted by Gas.—The buoy lighted by gas, placed 
south-westward of the wreck of the steam-vessel Nankin, sunk in 
about the middle of Swash channel (5 cables W. by N. } N. from 
Romer beacon), approach to New York, has been removed, on 
account of the approach of floating ice from the north river. The 
two spar buoys, painted red and black in horizontal stripes, placed 
close above and below the wreck, will not be removed. The best 
water will be found northward of the wreck. 

Note——Mariners are warned that navigating Swash channel at 
night will be attended by great risk and danger, the buoy lighted 
by gas being withdrawn, until the wreck shall have been removed. 
Variation, 74° W. 

124.—Untrep Srates.—Maine.—Change of Characteristics of 
the Portland Head Light, Portland Harbour, Maine.-—On and 
alter Ist June, 1883, the light displayed at Portland head light- 
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‘i i station, Portland harbour, Maine, will be of the fourth order, with 

Bids i the focal plane 80 feet above sea level, mstead of a second order 
ten o - light 101 feet above sea level as now shown. 

| | ah f . pn 125.—Canapa.— Nova Scotia.—S.I!. Coast. — St. Margaret Bay. 
i ras —Light on Croucher Island.—Exhibited from a lighthouse erected 


on Croucher island, northern side of St. Margaret bay ; it is a sired 
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white light, elevated 90 feet above high water, and visible from a 
distance of 15 miles. The lighthouse, 40 feet high, consists of a 
square tower, constructed of wood and painted white, with 
keeper’s dwelling attached; it is situated on the highest part of 
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the island, about 83 yards from the southern extreme, and the light 
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fe: is intended as a general guide up St. Margaret bay. Position, 
aisha eee: lat. 44° 38’ 25” N., long. 63° 57’ 20” W. 
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4 5 i a 126.—NewrounpDLanp.—S.F. Coast. — Trepassey Harbour. — 
: a ‘ aati Powles Head.—Automatic Signal-Buoy Replaced in Position.— 
aed BB ae With reference to Notice in 1881, that the Courtenay’s buoy 
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(automatic whistle) off Powles head, eastern entrance point of 
Trepassey harbour, had broken adrift, and that there would not be 
any fog-signal there until further notice ; the automatic signal buoy 
(whistle) has now been replaced in position, with the following 
bearings and distance :—Powles head, N.E., distant 14 mile; 
Freshwater point, S.E. + E.; cape Pine, W. 4 S. Variation, 
294° W. 

127.— NEWFOUNDLAND. 


bed € 


2 | 


East Coust.—Catalina Harbour.—Fos- 
Signal on Green Island.—Established in a wooden building ( onestorey, 
on a point north-eastward of the lighthouse, on Green island, south 
side of entrance to Catalina harbour. The signal is a Champion 
fog horn, worked by compressed air, which, from 1st March 1889, 





will, during thick or foggy weather, and snowstorms, be sounded for 
periods of jive seconds, with intervals of silence of thirty-jive seconds. 
Note.—The range of sound of this signal will probably be from hall- 
a-mile to ten miles, according to the condition of the atmosphere, °F 
the direction and strength of the wind. 
128.—NewrounpLanp.—Trinity Bay.—Hants Harbour Light. 
—Alteration in Colour.—This light is now a fixed white light 
instead of fixed red as previously. 
129.—Gutr or Sr. Lawrence Enrrance.—St. Paul Isard 
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Liylts—Period of Discontinuance.-—In future the two lights on 1 
st. Paul island, at the entrance to the gulf of St. Lawrence, 
heretofore exhibited throughout the year, will be discontinued each 
season on 81st December, and re-exhibited on Ist April following ; 
subject to the condition that if at any time during this period open 
water should be visible, or other circumstance occur to indicate that 
navigation in the vicinity of the island is practicable, the lights 
will be exhibited for the time being. 


Erratum.—In No. 66—MEp1TrERRANEAN— Port Pola, p, 146, line 7 
from top, for ‘‘ during the night’ read ‘‘ during the day.” 
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OUR OFFICIAL LOG. 
OrFic1aL Ingurries At Home, 1883. ; i . 
1630. Rhymney, s.s.; built at Sunderland, 1882; owned by Mr. : 
P. Morel ; tonnage, 930; Cardiff to St. Nazaire; coals; stranded | 
in St. Mary’s Pool, Scilly, December 5, 1882. Inquiry held at ad | 
Cardiff, January 9, 1883, before- Jones, Judge; Parfitt and Davies, i , i m4 
N.A. Accident caused by master countermanding an order of pilot ne 7 i | : 
whilst navigating an intricate channel; master also to blame for i. ABPEE Le hoy 
having gone into St. Mary’s, and for unnecessarily beaching the re 1} Maen 3 | 
ship. Certificate suspended for four months. i Mh : Ny | 
1631. Eunice, s.s.; built at Sunderland, 1872; owned by Mr. 48 Peewee :' 
Thomas C. Stamp, and others; tonnage, 425; Ystadt to Water- nd ; 
lord; grain; abandoned and lost on Horns Reef, December 6, bs Bh | | aie 1S 
1882. Inquiry held at Sunderland, January 10, 1883, before 435 Es aa sa | 
Ritson and Scott, Judges ; Castle and Anderson, N.A. Loss caused .¢ k FF +. ah ote t . 
by perils of the sea. Master free from blame. af y 1g 
1632. Drwntochty, s.s.; built at Montrose, 1877; owned by fit eae h. et if : 
Messrs. E. and J. H, Scott ; tonnage, 126 ; Cork to Newport, Mon. ; it" Ey ET de | of 
ballast; lost near Heddon’s Mouth, coast of Devonshire, Dec. 13, A Bony f ‘ 4 
1882. Inquiry held at Cork, January 11, 1883, before Mitchell, , | fy Re i: 
Judge ; Comyn and Murdoch, N.A. Casualty caused by aS.E. 4 E. ‘es tS ih ; $1 : | y | . 
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course having been kept for too long a time, without making 
allowance for strong ebb-tide. Error of judgment on part of 
master and mate. Admonished. 

1634. Gliding Star, barque; built at Exmouth, 1875 ; owned 
by Mr. E. Arthur ; tonnage, 283; Newport to Brazils ; iron rails, 
&e.; abandoned off Scilly, December 12, 1882. Inquiry held at 
Cardiff, January 10, 1883, before Jones, Judge; Hight and Rees, 
N.A. Having encountered heavy weather, and the cargo having 
shifted, abandonment justifiable. 

1635. Heroine, barquentine ; built at Bideford, Prince Edward's 
Island, 1876; owned by Messrs, Williams and Sons; tonnage, 
387; Newport to Rosario; coals, &c.; lost on Lundy Island, 
December 13, 1882. Inquiry held at Cardiff, January 13, 1883, 
before Jones, Judge; Beasley and Vaux, N.A. Master in default 
for careless navigation and neglect of the lead. Certificate suspended 
for three months. 

1636. Lord Nelson, s.s.; built at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1878; 
owned by Mr. C. Tully and others; tonnage, 1,143 ; Odessa to 
Antwerp; grain; supposed to have foundered at sea. Inquiry 
held at Westminster, January 13, 1883, before Rothery, Wreck 
Commissioner ; Robinson and Pattison, N.A. In good condition 
and not overladen when leaving Odessa, No evidence as to cause 
of loss. 

1637. Glad Tidings, ship; built at Portland, St. John’s, N.B., 
1874 ; owned by Mr. R. Thompson ; tonnage, 1,291; Calcutta to 
Falmouth ; linseed; lost on Prawle Point, December 15, 1882, 
when loss of life ensued. Inquiry held at Westminster, Jan. 13, 
1883, before Rothery, Wreck Commissioner; Curling, Harland, 
and Moresby, N.A. Master and mate in default for allowing vessel 
to run off her course to the northward, and for taking no steps to 
verify her position. Certificate suspended for three months. 

1688. Loch Torridon, four-masted ship; built at Whiteinch, 
Glasgow; owned by Mr. 8S. Macfarlane and others; tonnage, 
2,000 ; Calcutta to London ; grain; damaged by shipping a very 
heavy sea off the Cape, sweeping the decks, and carrying overboard 
the master, second mate, andthreeseamen. Inquiry held at West- 
minster, January 11, 1883, before Rothery, Wreck Commissioner ; 
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Parish, Powell, and Ronaldson, N.A. Casualty caused by master 
attempting to wear with insufficient sail on the ship. Officers free 
from blame. 

1641. Chirton, s.s.; built at North Shields, 1882; owned by Mr. 
A. Eskdale ; tonnage, 728; the Tyne to Bilboa; coals; stranded 
on Hasborough Sands, December 14, 1882. Inquiry held at North 
Shields, January 10, 1883, before Stevenson and Jackson, Justices ; 
Methven and Wilson, N.A. Accident caused by vessel getting out 
of her course in thick weather. Master censured for neglecting to 
use the lead. 

1643. Egmont, barque ; built at Sunderland, 1883; owned by 
Mr. T. F. Tully; tonnage, 643; Sfax to Leith; esparto grass ; 
lost on Kentish Knock Sands, December 17, 1882. Inquiry held 
at North Shields, January 12, 1883, before Hedley and Spence, 
Judges ; Ward and Hyde, N.A. Casualty due to not making good 
the courses set. Master censured for neglecting use of lead. 

1644. [iver Forth, s.s.; built at Belfast, 1882; owned by Mr. 
H. W. Little; tonnage, 736; Penarth to Savona; coals; aban- 
doned at sea, November 24, 1882. Inquiry held at Glasgow, 
January 15, 1883, before Mowat and Watson, Justices ; French 
and Kennedy, N.A. Vessel prematurely abandoned. Master and 
ate to blame; certificates suspended for six and three months 
respectively. 

1646, Wheatfield, s.s.; built at Jarrow-on-Tyne, 1879; owned 
by Mr. C. 8. Hunting ; tonnage, 1,277 ; New York to Leith ; general 
cargo ; stranded on St. Catherine’s Point, Isle of Wight, Dec. 31, 
1382. Inquiry held at North Shields, January 16, 1883, before 
Hedley and Wait, Justices ; Hight and Anderson, N.A. Master to 
blame for neglecting the lead in hazy weather. Censured and 
admonished to be more careful in future. 

1647. Regent, s.s.; built at Sunderland, 1881; owned by 
The Regent Steamship Company, Limited; tonnage, 1,542; 
Cardiff to New Orleans; steel rails and coals; abandoned at sea, 
December 18,1882. Inquiry held at Liverpool, January 23, 1883, 
before Raffles, Judge; Parish and Murdoch, N.A. Abandonment 
justifiable, ship having become totally unmanageable, having lost her 
rudder, and her eargo having shiftea through stress of weather. 
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1648. Strathallan, s.s.; built at Port Glasgow, 1881; owned 
by Mr. A. M. Hay and others; tonnage, 409 ; Greenock to Dublin; 


coals; stranded on Little Skullmartin Ridge, near Ballywalter, 


Co. Down, December 19, 1882. Inquiry held at Glasgow, 


January 22, 1883, before Sharp and Hamilton, Justices ; Methven 
and Rees, N.A. Master in default for want of proper and seaman- 


like care, and for neglecting the lead, also for remaining below 
when his presence was necessary on deck. Certificate suspended 
for three months. : 

1651. Milicent, brigantine; built at Prince Edward Island, 
1873 ; owned by Mr. T. R. W. Mason; tonnage, 221 ; Swansea 
to Para; coals; lost through striking some sunken object near 


Salma’s Light, Coast of Brazil, December 9, 1882. Inquiry held 


ut Swansea, January 24, 1883, before Fowler, Judge; Kennedy 


and Hyde, N.A. Court held that vessel had got into shoal water, 


and struck the ground. Master in default. Certificate suspended 


for three months. 

1652. Howick, s.s.; built at Hebburn-on-Tyne, 1878, owned 
by Mr. W. Johnson ; tonnage, 1,009; Newport to Naples; coals ; 
damaged by fire whilst lying in the Port of Naples, November ], 
1882. Inquiry held at North Shields, January 19, 1883, before 
Hedley and Spence, Justices; Castle and Comyn, N.A. No 


evidence as to cause of fire. Master and mate not sufficiently alive 


to the danger. Should have shown more zeal. 

1653. Scottish Chief, barque ; built at Sunderland, 1873; 
owned by Mr. R. Davies and others; tonnage, 1,875 ; Hamburg 
to Cardiff; potatoes, &c.; stranded on the Long Sand and subse- 


‘quently on the Gunfleet, December 17, 1882. Inquiry held at 


Cardiff, January 25, 1883, before Jones, Judge; Beasley and 
Pattison, N.A. Master in default for mistaking the Kentish 
Knock Light for that of Dunkirk. Cautioned to be more careful 
in future. 

1654. Dunmore, s.s.; built at Dalmuir, 1878; owned by 
Mr. G. J. Kidston ; tonnage, 685 ; Waterford to Belfast ; passen- 
gers and general cargo; lost on Ballyquintin Point, Co. Down, 
December 18, 1882. Inquiry held at Glasgow, January 24, 1583, 


before McLaren and Smith, Justices ; Curling and Harland, ).A. 
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Master to blame for neglecting the lead. Admonished to be more 
eareful in future. 

1655. Usborne, s.s.; built at Port Glasgow, 1863; owned by 
Mr. Mungo and others; Leith to Rotterdam; crowns of furnaces 
collapsed, November 13, 1882. Inquiry held at Leith, January 
27, 1883, before Garland and Wilson, Justices; Anderson and 
Vaux, N.A., and Lang, E.A. Chief engineer in default. Certificate 
suspended for three months. 

1656. Imbro, s.s.; built at Sunderland, 1873; owned by Mr. 
I). G. Pinkney and others; tonnage, 780; Kiel to Riga ; stranded 
letween Windau and Backofen, December 7, 1882. Inquiry 
held at Sunderland, January 26, 1883, before Ritson and Scott, 
Justices ; Hight and Parfitt, N.A. Master in default for 
uegleet of the lead; reprimanded, and cautioned to be more 
careful in future. 

1657, Joseph, schooner ; built at Prince Edward’s Island, 1865 ; 
owned by Mr. J. T. Simpson ; tonnage, 90; Garston to Drogheda ; 
coals ; supposed to have foundered at sea. Inquiry held at Liver- 
pool, January 29, 1883, before Rafiles, Judge ; Davies and Kiddle, 
\.A. Vessel unseaworthy when leaving port, probably foundered 
in gale of wind. Managing owner to pay £20 towards expenses. 

1662. Anapira, schooner; built at Anstruther, 1867 ; owned by 
Mr. H. Speed ; tonnage, 100; Leith to St. Malo; coals ; stranded 
in Old Hartlepool Channel, December 5, 1882. Inquiry held at 
Hartlepool, January 20, 1883, before Rothery, Wreck Commis- 
sioner; Knox, Parfitt and Davies, N.A. Court found that the 
vessel was prematurely abandoned, but that the coxswain and crew 
of the lifeboat contributed thereto. 

1663. Childeric, s.s.; built at Jarrow, 1878; owned by Mr. G. 
Hay ; tonnage, 746; Tyhe to Trieste ; coals; lost on Missipezza 
Reef, near Otranto, December 6, 1882. Inquiry held at Sunder- 
land, February 1, 1888, before Ritson and Wilson, Judges; Beasley 
and French, N.A. Master in default, but in consideration of his 
long service and good conduct certificate not dealt with. Severely 
reprimanded, and admonished to be more careful in future. 

1665. Marna, s.s.; built at Sunderland, 1880; owned by Mr. 
C. Salvesen ; tonnage, 651; Libau to Antwerp; grain; lost on a 
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reef near Ameland Light, December 7, 1882. Inquiry held at 
Leith, February 1, 1883, before Wilson and Wilkie, Justices ; Ward 
and Wilson, N.A. Master in default for mistaking the Ameland 
Light for that at Terschelling. Censured, but certificate not dealt 
with. 

1666. Mount Stewart, s.s.; built at North Shields, 1873; owned 
by the Marquess of Londonderry; tonnage, 679; Middlesborough 
to Sunderland; ballast; stranded near Sunderland, January 3, 
1883. Inquiry held at Newcastle-on-Tyne, January 24, 1883, 
before Rothery, Wreck Commissioner; Wilson and French, N.A. 
Master to blame for not looking out for the Souter Light, or that 
on the pier end, and for neglecting to use the lead. In considera- 
tion of long services and good conduct certificate not dealt with. 

1667. Merlin, s.s.; built at Bristol, 1871; owned by Fox and 
Co.; employed boarding vessels in Falmouth Harbour; in 
collision with a boat. Inquiry held at Falmouth, January 31, 
1883, before Rundell and Webber, Justices; Pickard and Comyn, 
N.A. Collision due to high rate of speed, and not showing proper 
light by Merlin. 

1670. Acheen, schooner ; built at Bridlington Quay, 1888 ; owned 
by Mr. H. T. Cairns, tonnage, 57; Sunderland to Bonar Bridge; 
coals; lost at Sandhaven, November 29, 1882, when loss of life 
ensued. Inquiry held at Fraserburgh, January 29, 1883, before 
Rothery, Wreck Commissioner ; Ward and Grant, N.A. Loss due 
to rotten and unseaworthy.state in which the vessel was sent to 
sea. Owner greatly to blame. 

1671. Winton, s.s.; built at Hebburn-on-Tyne, 1880; owned 
by Messrs. Chapman and Miller; tonnage, 1,247; Odessa to 
Rotterdam ; grain; foundered at sea, November 16, 1882, when 
24 lives were lost. Inquiry held at Newcastle-on-Tyne, January 
28, 1883, before Rothery, Wreck Commissioner ; Forster and 
Robinson, N.A. Loss caused by vessel being overladen, for 
which the managing owner was responsible. 

1672. Langrigg Hall, barque; built at Pallion, 1880; owned 
by Mr. A. L. Herron; tonnage, 1,361: Liverpool to Calcutta; 
salt; lost near the Tuskar Rock, when loss of life ensued, 
December 15, 1882. Inquiry held at Liverpool, February ‘ 
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1883, before Raffles, Judge ; Burney and Methven, N.A. Stranded 
while in the act of wearing, having stood in too long towards 
the Tuskar. 


OrriciaL INqurriEsS ABRoaD, 1882-83. 

1633. Woniora, s.s,; foundered off Botany, October 28, 1882. 
Inquiry held at Sydney, November 6, 1882. Loss due to excep- 
tionally bad weather. 

1639. Paladin, s.s.; lost on North Shoal, Paracel’s Group, China 
Sea, October 23, 1882. Inquiry held at Hong Kong, November 14, 
1882. Master in default in steering imprudent courses. Certificate 
suspended for four months. 

1640. Hong Kong, s.s.; lost in the Haitan Straits. Inquiry 
held at Hong Kong, September 12, 1882. No blame attached to 
master. 

1642. Bengal, s.s., and Haidee, barque; in collision when swing- 
ing to ebb tide, in Newcastle, N.S.W., harbour, July 14, 1882. 
Inquiry held at Neweastle, J uly 21, 1882. Haidee in default. 

1645. Ischia, s.s.; lost off Perim Island, November 19, 1882. 
Inquiry held at Aden, December 20, 1882. Master guilty of error 
of judgment. Reprimanded. 

1649. Macbeth, ship; lost near D’Afres Shoal, August 24, 1882. 
Inquiry held at Chittagong, September 25,1882. Master in default 
for neglecting to verify ship's position. Certificate suspended for 
three months. 

1650. Yarra, schooner; lost at Warrnambool, October 23, 1882. 
Inguiry held at Melbourne, November 3, 1882. Accident caused 
by port chain parting. Master free from blame. 

1658. Kaieteur, s.s.; and Arabia, s.s.; in collision off Tao, 
December 12, 1882. Naval Court held at Basrah, December 19, 
1882. Collision due to injudicious use of port-helm by Kaieteur. 

1659. Annie Barker, barque ; loston Coast of Yucatan, December, 
1882, Naval Court held at New Orleans, January 11, 1883. 
Master free from blame. 

1660. Downiemount, barque; lost by striking a sunken wreck. 
Naval Court held at Valparaiso, December 15, 1882, No blame 
attached to master. 
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1661. Shakespeare, ship; lost on Inaccessible Island, November 
20, 1882. Inquiry held at Cape Town, December 20, 1882. 
Master in default for incautiously running on in dense fog. Certi- 
ficate suspended for three months. 

1664. Hutton, s.s.; lost on Perim Island, December 22, 1882. 
Inquiry held at Aden, January 5, 1888. Master in default for 
rash navigation. Certificate suspended for three months. 

1668. Athole Cran, brigantine; lost at Creek Point, Acklins 
Island, November 16, 1882. Inquiry held at Nassau, Bahamas, 
December 14, 1882. Master guilty of error of judgment as to 
position of his ship. Severely censured. 

1669. Goalpara, s.s.; lost in the Sunderbunds, October 29, 
1882. Inquiry held at Calcutta, December 6, 1882. Master free 
from blame. 

1673. Corinth, 8.s., and Ville de Naples, 8.8.3 in collision at 
sea. Inquiry held at Valetta, January 29, 1883. Ville de Naples 
to blame. 

1674. Modena, s.s.; stranded, February 2, 1883. Naval 
Court held at Koénigsberg, Pillan, February 2, 1883. Chief officer 
to blame for gross carelessness. Certificate suspended for three 
months. 
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FREEBOARD.—WHO IS TO SETTLE IT? 





VERLOADED ships are in the minority; but of late 
there is reason. to fear that they are increasing in 
number. It is an open secret that the great body of 
shipowners view with regret and alarm this increase. 





It is also an open secret that underwriters are gradually becoming 
alive to its significance, and that in consequence an important 
change in the underwriters’ business is imminent. High premiums 
all round are only necessary in order that the underwriters as a 
body may, by a rate on the whole body of shipping, recoup 
themselves for the losses they incur through the sums they have to 
pay on what may be called bad risks. It is with the underwriter at 
present what it was with the retail trader before the advent of 
co-operative stores. The retail trader found it necessary to put an 
increased charge on all his goods so that he might recoup himself 
from the pockets of his paying customers what he would 
otherwise lose by those who did not pay. To make up for the 
loss of bad debts he had to increase unfairly the amount of the 
good ones. What is likely to happen, and that soon, is that 
there will be a combination of shipowners whose ships are 
botoriously good risks, whereby their premiums shall not be 
VOL. LIT. Q 
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weighted to cover losses incurred through the insurance of 
notoriously bad risks. This division is not only right com- 
mercially, but the necessity for it is obvious. The owners whose 
ships are good risks, are taking alarm at the inordinate expenditure 
caused by the rise in premiums of insurance through losses 
incurred by bad risks. It is a fact that the ‘* bad risks,”’ besides 
bringing the shipowners, as a body, into discredit, are touching 
their pockets ; and it is a welcome sign that this fact is gradually 
impressing itself more and more forcibly on the respectable ship- 
owners as a body. 

The observations we are about to make are not intended to, 
and indeed do not, cast any slur or imputation on shipowners as 2 
body, or on any association of shipowners; but are intended to 
contend only for a principle, which is, that rules made by an 
aggregate of employers, whoever they be, cannot be framed 
directly against their own interests, and in the interests of third 
parties. This being so, they cannot be accepted by the world at 
large as wholly impartial, or wholly fair. 

In approaching a consideration of the subject of ‘‘ Freeboard ” 
the first point to put clearly before ourselves is, that the attempt 
to settle a proper freeboard for a ship is essentially an attempt to 
insure the safety of the limb and life of the crew, and inci- 
dentally the safety of the ship at sea, It therefore goes without 
saying that ‘‘ freeboard,” settled by the State, must be settled in 
the interests of life and limb. Freeboard, which may be settled 
by an individual managing owner, is settled in the interests of his 
business, and, as experience shows, this may not run on all fours 
with the safety of the limb and life of his workmen, especially if, 
as under the present law, he can make a profit on their meeting 
with the violent death of drowning. 

The main consideration with the managing owner of a ship, 
like the manager of any business, is to ensure for himself a good 
rate of remuneration, and the next consideration is, how to make 
the ship pay the best attainable rate of interest on the capital 
invested in her by other persons. 

Accidents which may involve danger to limb or even loss of life 
amongst the crew by flooding the deck with water, and otherwise, 
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wil, it is obvious, not interfere with the commission paid on cargo 
pat into the ship, and need not interfere with the profits of the 
shareholders. Those casualties which only imperil limb and life 
peed not be insured against by the shipowner, for it is clear that 
dangers which merely imperil a few deck hands, do not imperil the 
ship and have no bearing on the profit and loss account. Dangers 
which have a bearing on that are covered by insurance, or their 
consequences can be evaded by the terms of contract. 

A managing shipowner, as an individual managing a business, 
and bent on obtaining the best terms for himself, for his labour, 
time and energy, is, if his pay mainly comes from commissions on 
the gross freight,—or in other words, on the amount of stuff that can 
be put into a ship,—cannot be regarded asa person suffering under 
temptation to load a ship at all lightly. Nor is it likely that he will 
place the “‘ discomfort ’’ or ‘‘ wet feet’’ of the deck hands in the 
balance against a full cargo. 

A body of managing owners. if there be such a body, associated 
together for the purpose of fixing load-lines for their ships, would 
not be likely to be less considerate of their own selves, or of their 
own interests as a class, or more considerate of the comfort and 
personal safety of the casual hands they employ to man their ships, 
than would be an individual owner. Experience teaches us daily, 
snd has taught society from the first, that an association or confra- 
ternity of persons interested in any particular form of enterprise, or 
trade, or venture, is collectively, if anything, more fearless of 
etiticism, more reckless and more aggressive, than an individual. 

What we exactly mean by the above is this, viz., that regulations 
made in trade interests by a body of carriers of goods, drawing 
commissions and profits in proportion to the quantity of stuff they 
can put into their vehicles, and at the same time incurring thereby 
bo personal danger whatever, and incurring no pecuniary risk that 
cannot be more than covered, and indeed made profitable by 
insurance, are not in the nature of things, likely to be more liberal 
in the direction of ensuring safety, or even comfort for the men who 
drive those vehicles, than would regulations made by an individual 
carrier of goods. The very essence of a combination of any body, 


be it of employers or of workmen, and more particularly of a com- 
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bination of a section or class of employers, or of workmen, is that 
if an interest is to suffer, it shall not be the interest of the combi- 
nation, but if an interest is to be especially advanced, that interest 
shall be theirs. 

There is no combination of seamen. The very nature of their 
calling forbids it. Their interests would be wholly unrepresented, 
were it not for a department of the State. There are combinations 
of employers, chambers of shipping, &c., &c., and at any rate, their 
interests can never suffer. They have representatives in and out of 
Parliament, they absolutely command a section of the press, and 
their ‘* grievances ’’ are ever at the public ear. 

One of Mr. Plimsoll’s most telling sarcasms on the subject of 
unsafe ships was that in which he said, ‘“ the permitting of an owner 
to fix the load-line of his own ship, is equivalent to allowing a beer- 
seller to determine how much beer he shall sell for a pint.’’ The 
point of that witticism would not be lessened, but strengthened, if for 
individual beer-seller, he had substituted a clique of beer-sellers. 

The State settles so small a thing as the capacity of the pint 


measure, which does not involve a question of life and limb: and 


ax the shipowners and underwriters, as a body, have not been 
able to keep up a proper measure of freeboard throughout the 
ships of the country, they have forced the State to interfere. 
Assuming then, and it is a fact, that the misdoings of a minority 
of shipowners have at last driven the State to exercise its | 
authority, the question at the outset to be solved is this—Shall the — 
freeboard (of the ships of that minority, which has brought about 
the necessity for State interference) be settled as heretofore, on 
the understanding that ships shall be fit for ordinary conditions of 


‘service, that is to say, when there is little danger, but shall not be 


fit to encounter rough weather or high seas; or shall it (the 
freeboard) be settled on the understanding that ships, so far as 
their loading is concerned, shall be as nearly as possible safe in bad 
weather and high seas ? 

The bearings of the above question will be obvious, for the 
reader knows that ships are now too frequently sent to sea, in the 
full knowledge that their chances of escape in bad weather are 
remote. If one fact has been proved beyond all others it is that 
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fact, and if one fact has to be faced before all others it is that. If 
we are to go on as before, and to assume for granted that ships are 
togo down in heavy weather, and if we are to be content with 
losing say, not more than 8,000 seamen a year by violent deaths in 
consequence, then on that assumption only can ships constructed as 
many now are be allowed to go to sea loaded as they do. 

But are wind and sea of a violence which recurs year by year, 
almost without variation, to be regarded for ever as exceptional ? 
As the weather is no worse now than it was 500 years ago, and 
as the violence of the wind and sea and their combined force are 
not exceptional, but are matters of course; as they are a constant 
factor in navigation, and therefore as certain to be felt as is the 
warmth of the sun; as the only varying circumstance about them 
is their frequency and continuance; does it not seem the height 
of folly to excuse the loss of 3,000 seamen in a year under the 
shallow assertion that ‘‘the weather was unusual,” and that the 
owners could not be expected to protect their crews against ‘bad 
Weather.” This plea has done for a time, and may do for a time 
sill, but it will in the end only deceive and mislead those who 
iré not ashamed to put it forward. The nation will demand that 
the “ Act of Man” as embodied in the person of a managing 
owner shall so far as is possible by reasonable prudence and fore- 
thought, not be in the direction of sending the mariner to sea 
with but a remote chance of reaching his destination, even if the 
owner has to sacrifice some part of his ‘‘ commissions,” and even if 
it be necessary to hedge him in with further statutory fetters, and 
place him under further control of a Council or of a Department. 

There are dangers at sea which cannot be provided against by 
tuman foresight and care; but the overwhelming of a ship by 
a heavy sea, the giving in of a ship through neglected repairs, the 
foundering of a ship through unprotected deck openings, are not 
of these. It is with satisfaction that we are at last able to place 
°n record the welcome announcement of the responsible Minister of 
the Crown, that the speaking of casualties of this sort as the act 
of God is a perversion of terms; and the making a profit on the 
disappearance of a ship and her crew is a perversion of ‘‘ business,” 
‘00 intolerable to be allowed to continue. 
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SHIPOWNERS AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


tension in the relations between shipowners and the 

Government have been steadily becoming more 

strongly marked. There are indications that a 
legislative change of some kind is imminent, and the present may, 
therefore, not be an unfavourable opportunity for reviewing the 
causes which have helped to bring about what may almost be re- 
garded as a crisis, and for endeavouring to form an estimate as to 
the direction in which a modification of the existing state of things 
will probably take place. 

The causes leading to the dissatisfaction now prevailing among 
shipowners are of two distinct kinds. In the first place, it is 
maintained that the results of the ‘‘ Payment of Wages and Rating 
Act”’ of 1880 have been a serious interference with the discipline 
of crews, and a great increase in the difficulty of getting vessels to 
sea at the times fixed for sailing. And in the second, it is urged 
that grave inconvenience and injustice are entailed on the owner by 
the operation of the Merchant Shipping Act of 1876, and by the 
action of the Board of Trade in carrying the provisions of that 
enactment into effect. With regard to the first of these grievances, 
it can hardly be questioned that the working of the Payment of 
Wages Act has produced a considerable amount of friction. What- 
ever may be the ultimate effects of the measure upon the general 
condition of the seamen, its immediate consequence has been the 
infliction of much temporary inconvenience upon owners. The 
simultaneous abolition of advance notes, and of the power to arrest 
without warrant, has increased the difficulty of keeping crews 
together at the time of sailing ; and the owners at certain ports, more 
especially on the Mersey and Clyde, press strongly for a revival of 
these institutions. If we may judge from the answer recently 
made by Mr. Chamberlain to a deputation from the Chamber of 
Shipping of the United Kingdom, there appears to be some proba- 
bility of an amendment of the law with regard to advances; but 
with respect to the abolition of imprisonment, the deputation were 


ap URING the last few months the signs of increasing 
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distinctly assured that there is no chance whatever of a return to b 
the old position. We feel sure that even upon the advocates of the ; 
advance note these statements must have fallen with a very 
depressing effect. The advance note, without the power to arrest, 
would be about as useful (for the owner’s purposes) as a coach 
without wheels. What the advocates of the note system require is 
the aid of the boarding-house master and his satellites; and this ) 
they will never secure, so long as the seaman can refuse to join his 
ship until he is ordered to do so by a court of law. The boarding- 
house master may have his weaknesses, but an overweening confi- 
dence in Jack’s honesty is certainly not one of them; and he will 
always decline to have anything to do with advance notes while 
Jack is permitted to cry off his bargain at will. It is unnecessary t 7 
to waste words over this very simple problem. The entire question, 
so far as the immediate interests of the shipowner are concerned, | ' 
resolves itself into the possibility of enlisting the services of the | | 
boarding-house masters and crimps without any trouble, incon- j 
venience, or expense. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s advice to the shipowners, was to make use of 
the powers they still possess under the Merchant Shipping Acts of 
1854 and 1880. Now, we are well aware that there are serious 


dificulties in the way of the ready enforcement of these powers. 3 eae} | | : 
Under the tenth section of the Act of 1880, the man who neglects f 3 tik 3 Lee ) 
to join may be put on board, provided he does not elect to be taken a Bats aM mela ' : 
before a court of law, in order that the court may first decide rey | fata 
whether he is to proceed in the vessel or not. But to adopt the 
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practically a free agent until he goes on board, and brings himself 
actually under discipline by commencing duty, and the only 
remedy to be looked for is the gradual improvement of the men as 
aclass. And, after all, this is the only sound remedy. Jack's 
most ardent admirers will admit that his conduct is not always so 
honest and straightforward as might be desired; and if any doubts 
previously existed on this point, they have now been quite dispelled 
by the complacent readiness he shows in breaking, without any 
reason, agreements into which he has deliberately entered. He 
can now fairly boast that his word is as good as his bond; but, 
unfortunately, in far too many cases, both are alike worthless. For 
our part, we believe this unsatisfactory state of affairs to be in a 
great measure the result of the disadvantages under which seamen 
have hitherto been placed. Until the passing of the Act of 1880, 
the law assisted in training them in habits of recklessness and im- 
prudence, by leaving them entirely in the hands of the crimp and 
boarding-house keeper as soon as they came on shore. Now all 
this has been changed, but it is idle to imagine that the effects of 
long-standing abuses can be swept away by an Act of Parliament 
in a couple of years. For sucha reform as this a considerable 
period will be necessary, but that it will eventually be effected there 
is no reason to doubt. We are unable to see why seamen as & 
class should always be more dishonest than mechanics or brick- 
layers for example. That they are so now is the consequence of 
their having been thrown by circumstances into the hands of those 
who have found a ready means of turning their dishonesty to 
profitable account. 

It may be questioned whether, as a matter of fact, the incon- 
venience arising from the alteration in the law has not been greatly 
exaggerated, At any rate, we may be certain that those who press 
for a further amendment have not understated their case. But, 
be this as it may, the inconvenience is clearly not such as would 
warrant a reversal of the policy entered upon in 1880. How far it 
may be within the power of the Legislature to effect an improvement 
in the condition of seamen by means of special enactments, may 
be an open question; but certain it is that it may contribute 
indirectly to this end by taking care that the law shal] not 
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encourage abuses. And this was precisely what the law affecting 
the payment of seamen’s wages did until the passing of the Act of 
1380. Those abuses are now in a fair way of being stamped out 
of existence; and we are glad to see that the chances of their 
returning to life and vigour are infinitesimal. 

At the present time, however, the main grievance of shipowners 
is not caused by the inconvenience experienced in keeping newly- 
togaged erews together. A more serious difficulty than this has 
come to the front in connection with the question of safety. It is 
hardly necessary to recapitulate the various stages through which 
the subject of Government interference with unseaworthy and 
overladen ships has passed during the last ten years. The powers 
conferred on the Board of Trade in this respect by the Merchant 
Shipping Act of 1876 are well known to most of our readers—too 
well known we imagine some of them will say. And for some 
time after the passing of that Act matters seem to have worked 
with a fair degree of smoothness. No doubt cases sometimes 
arose In which owners felt themselves unduly interfered with and 
aggrieved, but on the whole no serious difficulties were experienced 
in carrying the measure into force. And, indeed, this might have 
continued to be the case if the question of unseaworthiness had 
not involved something more than that of the general fitness of 
halls and equipments. In matters of this kind the facts are 
generally clear, and do not leave much room for diversity of 
opinion as to whether a particular vessel is or is not fit for the 
service intended. No general rules can here be laid down; each 
case must be dealt with upon its merits, and consequently 
there is no definite basis from which an attack upon the whole 
system of interference can be based. But in dealing with the 
question of unseaworthiness from overloading the case is different. 
It would seem that the Board of Trade have been almost com- 
pelled to adopt something like a definite set of rules for the 
guidance of their officers in this respect. It is evident that the 
absence of all system would have been certain to involve the 
Department in serious difficulties in the long run. For here, as 
all shipowners will allow, there is room for great diversity of 
opinion; and the consequence of complete freedom of action on 
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the part of all the detaining officers would be that vessels which 
might be allowed to clear with given freeboards at some ports 
would be detained as unsafe when loaded to the same depth at 
others. Doubtless it was to provide against complications of this 
kind, and to ensure something like uniformity of action among 
their surveyors that the Board prepared and circulated a set of 
rules or tables to be used as points of departure in dealing with 
the load-line question. These rules have excited a considerable 
amount of adverse comment among shipowners, and strenuous 
efforts are being made to prove that they rest upon an unsound 
basis, and compare unfavourably with the rules adopted by Lloyd's, 
which on the whole are somewhat more advantageous to the 
shipowner. 

Into the relative merits of these two systems of ascertaining free- 
board, we have no intention here of entering. It will suffice to 
remark that the position of the Government with regard to this 
particular question is very different to that of Lloyd’s. The business 
of Lloyd’s is to look after the interests of underwriters only. They 
have simply to guarantee an average of security for property, in 
order that those who take the risks of insurance shall have a fair 
chance of protection in their business. But with the Government 
the case is otherwise. They are concerned entirely with the ques- 
tion of insuring the safety of human life, and if, in providing for 
this, they find it necessary to lay down certain rules, it does not 
follow that they should content themselves with the average of 
safety which is found sufficient for the purposes of underwriters. 

We are well aware that the settlement of the freeboard question is 
beset by difficulties of the gravest character. Still, the subject is 
one that calls imperatively for some definite action. As regards 
the policy of further interference, it may now be said that a retreat 
from the position taken up in 1876 is impossible. It is useless for 
shipowners to ask to be left to manage their business in their own 
way. We are no advocates of the general principles of Government 
supervision. On the contrary, we are firm believers in the policy 
of leaving private enterprise unfettered to the utmost possible extent. 
But general principles are of little use in the ordinary business of 
life. They require many qualifications, and are seldom universally 
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true. In shipping matters experience has shown that some kind of 
supervision is indispensable, and the question now to be considered 
by shipowners as well as by the Government is, the shape which 
this control is to take. 

The President of the Board of Trade has declared his intention 
of endeavouring to cut a way out of the difficulty by the establish- 
ment of a council for the settlement of all vexed questions relating 
to shipping, and owners are about to be again invited to offer their 
suggestions with regard to the scheme. From the tone adopted by 
Mr. Chamberlain it is clear that it will be to the interest of the 
trade to make practical suggestions, and not to take refuge behind 
the plea that further interference is uncalled for. Matters have now 
reached a stage at which they can hardly remain, and retreat is 
impossible. The question therefore is, upon what lines is the 
advance to be made? In our opinion certain details of the scheme 
submitted last year are open to serious objections. Provision was 
made for the establishment of a council to whom the Board of 
Trade were to refer for advice in framing any regulations they 
might be about to issue, and at the same time this council was to 
constitute the supreme and only court for hearing and deciding 
disputes arising out of such regulations ; so that in practice the 
council would first have to frame rules and then to decide whether 
they ought to be carried into effect. And from its decisions there 
was to be no appeal. We can hardly think that a tribunal of this 
kind would long be tolerated. Whatever system may be adopted it 
seems essential that the business of framing regulations and 
carrying them into effect should be kept distinct from that of 
deciding disputed points, otherwise great tyranny and hardship are 
certain to be the results. 

We would venture to suggest that the work of the council to be 
elected by the shipowners, should be confined to fixing load-lines, 
and giving advice with regard to the framing of regulations, but 
that cases of dispute between shipowners and the executive should 
be heard before a distinct and wholly independent tribunal. And 
as these disputes would almost invariably arise out of matters 
requiring technical knowledge or professional experience for their 
proper settlement, the court should consist of a judge or president, 
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and at least four skilled assessors, of whom two should be appointed 
by the Board of Trade, and two selected from a list of assessors 
nominated by the shipowners. Whether it may not be advisable to 
provide for appeals from such a court is an open question. On the 
whole we are inclined to think that a right of appeal should exist. 
In ordinary civil disputes the right of appeal is often the means of 
preventing the infliction of injustice, and there appears to be no 
reason why this should not be the case in matters relating to 
shipping. In the event of a change being determined upon, the 
opportunity would be a good one for a thorough revision of the 
present arrangements for deciding marine cases. The anomaly of 
trying salvage claims, collision cases, and disputes about wills, 
before the same tribunal, might be removed, and a court established 
for the investigation of shipping questions only. Such a court 
might have its headquarters in London, but there would be no 
more difficulty in holding local investigations than is experienced in 
providing for the inquiries held at the different ports by the 
present Wreck Commissioner’s Court. We are not aware to 
what extent such a scheme would be found to clash with 
existing interests; but, beyond difficulties of this nature, 
we can see no grave obstacles to the establishment of a general 
shipping court, and we feel assured that if this course were adopted 
it would be greatly to the advantage of the trade. Such a court 
would soon become thoroughly experienced in the details on which 
shipping disputes generally turn, and with a sufficient staff of 
skilled assessors who have had practical experience, its judgments 
could hardly fail to gain the confidence of the trade. In the intro- 
duction to the scheme submitted by the Board of Trade last year 
the expensive character of appeals to courts of survey was referred 
to as one of the reasons for making a change; but it is to be feared 
that this is a disadvantage not likely to be removed. When 
important interests are at stake in this country, the expenditure on 
legal advice and assistance, and in the preparation of evidence, 1s 
certain to be heavy, and whether the investigation takes place 
before a court of appeal, a shipping council, a court of survey, oF 
a coroner’s jury, this will always be the case. 

The only way to avoid unnecessary and extravagant expenditure 
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is to avoid unnecessary disputes. And it seems to us that the best 
means for this end will be to allow the shipowners to have a voice in 
framing the regulations to be enforced; or, in other words, to 
introduce the principle of self-government into the shipping trade. 
If the shipowners themselves were to elect a council to assist in 
making rules and in modifying them as occasion arose, they could 
never set up the plea that their interests were being injudiciously 
treated or interfered with. The remedy for grievances would 
always be in their own hands. The council might be elected for a 
period of three or four years, and if its duties were confined solely 
to the question of regulations, it would be sufficient if it held a 
session at intervals of about six months, Of course, at the com- 
mencement its duties would be heavy. The questions arising in 
connection with the work of fixing a load-line for every vessel on 
the British register would engage the attention of any committee 
for at least a couple of years ; but when this point had been settled, 
at least one grave obstacle to the harmonious supervision of the 
shipping trade would have been removed. The most serious 
impediments to the working of such a scheme as this would be 
experienced at its commencement; but we can see no reasons why 
these should not be overcome, nor why a council elected by the 
shipowners, and working in conjunction with the Board of Trade, 
should not be able to govern the shipping trade as easily as the 
House of Commons governs the country. 
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DEPUTATION from the Associated Chambers of 
Shipping of the United Kingdom waited upon the 
President of the Board of Trade on the 8th ultimo, 
and after hearing the statements of the deputation, 

Mr. CuamperLain made the following bold and most significant 

reply, which we reprint in extenso :— 

Gentlemen, I am very glad to have had the opportunity 
of meeting this deputation, and I recognise to the full its 
influential and representative character. I hope that Mr. Glover 
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does not stand alone in saying he is of opinion that such 
meetings as this are useful, and calculated to have a good 
result. I have been convinced ever since I have held my present 
office that I could only discharge my duties to my own satisfaction 
if I was placed in frequent communication with the great interests 
with which Ihave to do. (Hear, hear.) I am anxious on all occasions 
to have the freest and frankest communication with you, and, if we 
differ, it shall only be after both sides have been heard, and after 
there has been the fullest and most complete discussion. You have, 
I think, been very frank and free in your comments on the 
administration of my department, and in your complaints as to the 
grievances from which you allege yourselves to suffer ; and before 
I sit down I think you will admit that I have been equally frank 
and free with you ;—that I have put to you what is the reverse of 
the medal, on some of the questions affecting shipping, as I see 
them from a position which after all is one of entire mnpartiality. 
You cannot make a greater mistake than to suppose that the Board 
of Trade is prejudiced against the shipping interest. If we have 
any leaning at all, it is in the direction of saving ourselves trouble, 
and of not entering on what may be a very prolonged and difficult 
controversy, or raising questions which arouse the opposition of a 
very powerful and completely organized interest. Our tendency, 
if there is one at all, is rather to wink at an evil than to press too 
hardly on those to whom it is due; at all events, I can assure you 
that you are on all occasions certain of having your representations 
impartially considered. Well, now, there are two or three matters 
of detail which you have brought before me. You desire, as I under- 
stand, that shipowners should have a right of appeal. Mr. Raeburn 
seemed to me to confuse a little two cases in which appeal is 
desired. There is the case of an appeal from a Court of Survey, 
and the case of an appeal against a decision in a formal investi- 
gation into a shipping casualty. As regards the last of those two, 
which is the more important, it certainly does appear to me to be 
somewhat unfair that while the master or mate of a ship, if his 
certificate is suspended or forfeited, has a right of appeal, yet that 
the owner of a ship, even if he should be mulcted in expenses, and 
if he be found to blame, should have no right of appeal. I am, 
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therefore, ready on the first opportunity to propose an alteration of 
the law which will give you that right of appeal. (Applause.) It 
is quite a different thing, however, to suggest that there should be 
a right of appeal from a Court of Survey, and so far asI have 
been able hitherto to examine into the question, that would make 
the power which at present exists in the Board of Trade to stop 
ships almost altogether futile ; but I will say more about that when 
Icome to deal with the action of this Board in this respect. Mr. 
Kennedy and Mr. Glover complain, as I understand, of what have 
been called the approximate tables of freeboard issued by the Board 
of Trade, and they suggest that we should for all practical purposes 
adopt the tables published by the Committee of Lloyd’s Register. 

Mr. Grover : I did not mean to say so, and if I said so I went 
beyond my instructions. 

Mr. Cuamperuatn : I see no other practical result from adopting 
your suggestion. Mr. Glover has suggested that we should lay 
it down as a principle that under no circumstances should we stop 
a ship loaded in accordance with the load-line of Lloyd’s Registry, 
and the result would no doubt be that all ships would be loaded to 
that line. I am at one with the shipowners, in admitting that the 
load-line, complicated and difficult as it is, is still a moot point, and 
that it is impossible to lay down absolutely a load-line which would 
be in all cases satisfactory—that is to say, impossible with our 
present information. I am very grateful to Lloyd’s Registry for 
what they have done, and I believe that, with more experience, 
their work will be extremely useful and suggestive, but at present 
their table, like our own, is approximate, and although well 
worthy of consideration, it cannot be adopted as a rule which 
must never, under any circumstances, be departed from. You 
have called my attention also to the subject of advance notes and 
desertion of seamen. As regards the abolition of the advance note, 
when I was fresh to office, I found a Bill ready drawn, and very 
strongly approved by my predecessor, for the abolition of the 
advance note ; and not only so, but I likewise found on enquiry, 
that this Bill was heartily and cordially approved of by most of 
the representative organizations of shipowners and by bodies of sea- 
men. It was not pressed on me by the philanthropists alone, but 
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notably by some of the organizations of shipowners in Liverpool 
and elsewhere. Under these circumstances I certainly felt no 
hesitation in adopting it, and recommending it to the House of 
Commons. But I have never myself been particularly enamoured 
of it, as it does appear to me to be rather of the nature of sentimen- 
tal legislation, with little practical result, and capable of being 
much evaded. I am therefore quite ready, when an opportunity 
can be afforded, to reconsider the question in the light of the ex- 
perience we have subsequently gained. But, with respect to the 
desertion of seamen, I understand what you put forward is that only 
one change can be satisfactory to you, and thats, that the anomalous 
power once possessed by shipowners, and by shipowners alone 
among all employers—of arbitrarily arresting, without warrant, 
defaulting seamen, and sending them to gaol for breach of civil 
contract—should be re-enacted. All I can say is, that it will not 
be re-enacted by me. I will have no part whatever in restoring 
that legislation which I think cannot by any possibility be justified. 
However, I am quite aware that its repeal has caused a considerable 
amount of inconvenience; but do not let us exaggerate that incon- 
venience. We have to remember that all new laws, or almost all 
new laws, work with a certain amount of friction at first ; but let 
us look at the facts. Take the case quoted, that of Cardiff, where 
88,000 seamen were shipped in 1882. Well, the percentage of 
ships detained there through desertions was 5°13 in 1881 ; but the 
proportion has been reduced, very much owing to the action 
of the shipowners, to 2°48 in 1882, and I know no reason why we 
should not see in the future a still further reduction. At Newport, 
where 11,610 seamen were shipped, a proportion of 2°33 of seamen 
failed to join in 1882, while at Poplar, in London, out of 19,480 
seamen, only 68 men failed to join, which is 0:3, or ;',ths per cent. 
of the whole number of men engaged. In some other ports the 
figures are much worse, for instance, they rise to five per cent. at 
Liverpool, and even 6 per cent. at Greenock. What is the reason of 
this? It does not occur in other trades. The shipowner’s trade is the 
only one with which I am acquainted in which so many as five per 
cent. of the employed break the contracts into which they have 
voluntarily entered. Why? It must be from one of two causes— 
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either that the contracts themselves are such as to produce 
discontent when the time comes for their fulfilment, or that—and 
perhaps this accounts for the greater number of cases—the class 
of men with whom you have to deal in the Mercantile Marine are a 
worse class than the ordinary average of English workmen. If 
that is the case we have to look for the remedy in the improvement 
of this class of workmen, and I am glad to think there are signs 
that this improvement is rapidly proceeding, and we are not 
wanting in efforts to aid so desirable a result. You are aware of 
the efforts made by the Board of Trade in order to promote thrift 
and providence among the seamen of the Mercantile Marine; and 
I may here mention this interesting fact that in 1882 no less a 
sum than £651,000 in seamen’s wages passed through our hands, 
and of that £376,000 was remitted in Board of Trade warrants to 
the families of the seamen conecrned. (Hear, hear, and applause.) 
You will feel with me that that is a very satisfactory result; but 
you may say, ‘‘ What are we to do in the meantime, for the rate of 
improvement is slow, and we are suffering inconvenience?” I 
would urge that before you press for the enactment of exceptional 
provisions—in which I think you would have the whole strength of 
the working classes, and the opinion of all other employers against 
you—you should at least be able to say that you have carried out, 
and put in force, the existing provisions, which you have already at 
your disposal ; and, in fact, when I come to look into this matter, 
it is to me an open question whether, so far from offering you 
farther facilities for controlling your men, I ought not, according 
to analogy, to take away some of the extraordinary powers which 
you still possess. Just let me call your attention to what these 
powers are. Ifa man who has entered into an engagement refuses 
to join his ship, the owner of the ship, or the master, or the mate, 
or the consignee, may, with or without the assistance of the police, 
convey that man forcibly on board. There is no such provision, or 
any provision in any degree resembling this, in the case of any 
other employment in this kingdom. It is quite true that the 
sailor so conveyed may appeal to a Court, and if he does 
the Court may order him to be conveyed on board, and in 
addition, may allow the costs of the prosecution as a charge 
R 
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resting on his wages. That is what happens if a man refuses to 
join ; but, if he has joined, your position is still better. If a man 
has joined his ship, his kit and wages are liable to forfeiture if he 
subsequently deserts, and the penalties are still heavier if the 
desertion takes place abroad. That is not all. The momenta 
man has joined the master may give him lawful orders, and if the 
sailor disobeys these commands, and does not set about his work, 
the master may bring him before a Court, where he is liable to 
from four to twelve weeks’ imprisonment with hard labour for 
disobedience, and to forfeit a part of his wages, These powers 
seem to me to be safficient to make an example of the worst 
cases, and to produce an altogether different state of things. 
Mr. Kennedy has mentioned the case of the Bothnia, the Cunard 
steamer detained at Liverpool. Seventeen firemen who had joined 
the ship were actually allowed by the captain and officers to 
leave the ship and go on shore with their kits. Now, if the 
master and owners do not take the ordinary precautions to 
see that the law shall be observed, it seems ridiculous and absurd 
to come here and ask to have the law strengthened. No law will 
help people who will not help themselves. In the case of Cardiff, 
the owners have been putting the lawin force. They have brought 
several deserters before the Courts for refusing to join, or for 
disobeying lawful commands, and they have obtained convictions, 
and men have been conveyed on board. The knowledge that such 
convictions have been obtained acts as a deterrent in other 
cases, and no doubt tends to produce the great improvement to 
which I have had the satisfaction of calling your attention. Iam 
coming now to-a question of general principle and possibly of 
greater public interest. Mr. Laing, in introducing this deputation, 
was kind enough to quote some words I used last night with 
reference to the desirablencss of limiting as far as possible the 
interference of the State ; and I think that gentlemen whom I see 
before me are a little under the impression that they are unduly 
harassed by this interference. They would like to see an end of it, 
and to be free of control and supervision, which in many eases 
they find to be extremely irritating. But one of the speakers put 
very properly the limitation upon that freedom which has always 
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been admitted to be necessary, and that is that the State has a right Be Dien 
to take care that proper precautions are adopted for the due security ei ID 
of the lives and property which are committed to your charge. 3 ie 
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Well, now I would point out to you first that the interference of e Hiatt a aa | | 
which yon complain has, at all events not hitherto, affected your EI hf 
prosperity. Of all trades in this kingdom, the shipping trade is ee tt di 
at the present time the most prosperous. In the course of the ree Hit 
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total amount of shipping added to the Register was PR eG a TE 
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to produce, and has not made the necessary provision for the | 
security of the lives for which you, and we too in some degree, are SP acer ao. 
responsible. And now I want to call your serious attention to certain u RS ; 
facts which I have to lay before you. I have had the statistics tak 
relating to the loss of life at sea, and the loss of ships taken out for 
the last six years, and I am sorry to say that it is an increasing 
quantity. I have excluded from the calculations losses which are 
due to strandings or to collisions, because I thought that in these 
cases, at all events, it is probable that no blame can attach to the 
owners of the vessels; but from other causes,—missing and 
foundered ships, casualties arising from defective machinery, explo- 
sions, overloading, and so on, I find that the average during the five 
years from 1877 to 1881, was 368 vessels totally lost, and 1,531 
lives lost per annum; but last year, 1882, that number had 
increased, and it was 548 ships, and 2,883" lives. If I add to that 
figure the number of lives lost from vesscls which were not totally 
thrown away, viz., 235, I get a grand total of 3,118%* lives lost at 
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* Mr. Chamberlain does not here say that these were the lives of 
*eamen only, but lives lost; as a fact, therefore, these numbers include 
Seamen, Fishermen, Passengers, and Masters. The 2,583 lives were lost in 
Britigh ressels totally lost by causes other than stranding or collision during 
the year 1881-2; as against an annual average of 1,531 lives lost in 
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sea from the causes which I have noticed in the course of a single 
twelvemonth. Let us put the case in another way. Of the total 
number of seamen employed, one in} sixty met with a violent 


similar casualties in the five preceding years. Adding to these figures the 
lives lost from vessels not totally lost, and still excluding strandings and colli- 
sions, we get 3,118 lives lost in 1881-2 ; and adding to the figures for former 
years the lives lost in vessels not totally lost, and still excluding strandings 
and collisions, this number, 3,118, is as against an annual average of 1,692 
for the preceding five years. These figures show an increase in 1881-2 of 
84°28 per cent. on the annual average for five years. There is a deeper 
significance in the percentage of increase than in the actual number of 
lives lost in one year. 

But let us put it another way, and assume that the figures given 
by Mr. Chamberlain in the first of his two distinct statements may 
be challenged on the ground that they do include fishermen and passengers 
amongst whom the loss of life was exceptionally heavy in the year 
1881-2. Even so then when the lives of all fishermen and passengers lost 
in 1881-2 be thrown out of the account, we find that the total number of 
seamen lost in British ships including those registered in the Colonies, but 
excluding lives lost by strandings and collisions, was 2,195, against an 
annual average of 1,256 lives for the five preceding years. These figures 
show an increase in the number of seamen’s lives lost in all British ships 
meeting with casualties in 1881-2 of 74°76 on the average for similar losses 
for the preceding five years. 

Now, going further, and eliminating the lives lost in colonial vessels, we 
find that the number of seamen’s lives lost in vessels belonging to the 
United Kingdom (still excluding lives lost by strandings and collisions, and 
still excluding the lives of fishermen and passengers) was 1,757 in 1881-2, 
against an annual average loss of 979 lives lost for the five preceding 
years in British trading vessels belonging to the United Kingdom only. 
These figures show an increase in the year 1881-2 of 79°47 per cent. on 
the annual average for five years.— Ep. N. M. 

+ Here Mr. Chamberlain is putting the case “another way,” as he 
tells us; that is, he discards the figures 3,118, which include al! 
lives lost from the sources he had named, and he now confines himself 
to ‘‘seamen’s”’ lives lost by drowning, and employed in ships belonging 
tothe United Kingdom only. The ‘‘1 in 60,” therefore, excludes the lives 
of fishermen and passengers, and the lives lost in colonial vessels. He 
was addressing a deputation of the owners of ‘‘ trading ships’’ belonging 
to the United Kingdom, and his observation clearly applied to them and 
their employés. 

There were 3,975 lives lost in British vessels all the world over, 
excluding men-of-war. 


Deduct 590 in fishing vessels. 
4 263 passengers. 
- i oe In colonial vessels. 


‘3 598 crew. 


1,554 Total to be deducted. 
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death last year from drowning. Well, now, are you gentle- 
men here present, gentlemen of experience and knowledge, 
gong to tell me that in all these cases—I would almost 
say in a large proportion of these cases—these terrible 
disasters were the act of God, for which no human being is 
responsible? I don’t believe it. Im 1882—the last year to which 
I referred —65 cases of missing and foundered vessels were inquired 
into before the Wreck Court. In many of these cases, of course, 
there was absolutely no record, the vessel having gone to the 
bottom with all hands, nobody knows why or how; but the Wreck 
Commissioner informs me that in half the cases which were 
brought before him the ships were either altogether overladen, or 
at all events dangerously laden, and I am myself morally certain, 
fter conferring with men of practical experience, and after 
communicating with the Wreck Commissioner, that, in a consider- 
able proportion of these cases, the owners are directly responsible 
for the loss, inasmuch, as with a view to earning more freight, or 
to save the expense of repairs, they have sent their ships to sea, 
or they have allowed them to go to sea in an utterly unseaworthy 
condition. The consequence has been that, while they themselves 
are insured against all loss, and under the present system are able 
to eseape all criminal liability, the men in their employ have been 
drowned, and their families have been ruined, and reduced to 
uisery and destitution. Well, now, that is a serious state 
of things, gentlemen, and it is a state of things which 
cannot be allowed to go on. No man occupying my position 
would feel it to be tolerable that this—as I believe—preventible 
loss of life should continue, unless he had at all events the satisfac- 








That leaves 2,421 as the net number of seamen and masters lost by 
wrecks and casualties to merchant vessels belonging to the United 
Kingdom. 

Add to that number 1,150 seamen (not including masters) drowned by 
accident other than wreck (this we take for the year 1881, but it will be 
more for 1882), that gives 3,571 seamen lost by drowning, excluding 
ishermen, but including masters. 

Comparing this, not with 192,903 seamen, but with 212,214, which is 
seamen and masters, all coming under the designation of sailors, we get 
1 in 5943 as the proportion of persons employed on board of vessels 
belonging to the United Kingdom ‘“‘ who met a violent death by drowning.” 
—Ep. N. W. 
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tion of knowing that he had exhausted every possible means of 
reducing it, and of putting an end to the preventible causes of such 
disasters. Now, here is another point to which I also wish par- 
ticularly to call your attention. In all these cases no one has been 
made amenable to justice. In a few of them the owners have 
been condemned in small sums—nomine eapensarum—but nothing 
further has resulted. I have had every case enquired into, and I 
have ordered a prosecution in every case in which I have been 
advised that there was the slightest chance of success. In most of 
these cases I have been told that there was no chance of success, 
and, in the cases in which a prosecution has been ordered, it has 
failed. Notonesingle shipowner has been brought to justice during 
the year under review, although it is perfectly certain in a great 
number of cases that if the shipowners did not know that their 
ships were unseaworthy, at all events they have taken no proper 
means to satisfy themselves that they were the contrary. Why is 
that? It is because a conviction cannot be obtained unless 
the prosecution can convince the jury that the shipowner has 
knowingly sent his ship to sea in an unfit condition. We may 
prove that he has taken no pains whatever in the matter—that he 
has appointed a man to manage for him who knows absolutely nothing 
whatever about the business—that he has been guilty of what you 
would all admit to be culpable negligence, still, if we cannot show 
that he has been himself aware of the state of the ship, and 
prove the state of his mind, and show to the satisfaction of the 
jury that the shipowner has himself known the condition of the 
ship, we have no chance of obtaining a verdict. Another difficulty 
is, that if we have applied to the Wreck Court to condemn the 
owner in costs, the jury will then hold that he has been already 
punished, and that you cannot try a man twice for the same 
offence, whereas, if we have not so applied, they will naturally 
conclude that we did not think it was a case which called for any 
severe punishment. Iam only laying these facts before you, 0 
order to show you how very unsatisfactory is the existing position 
of affairs, and how all the best men in the trade must suffer from 
the stigma which lies on the trade, so long as the worst men in it 
are allowed with impunity to do this kind of thing. Already, we 
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have the power to stop ships which we believe to be unfit to go to 
sea. You have come to me with propositions which, if adopted, 
would render that power altogether nugatory, although I say that 
power has been exercised to the best advantage. Since 1878 there 
bave been 1,895 ships stopped for defective hull and equipments ; 
und 387 because they were overladen, and there have been only 
six appeals in the course of the whole of that time, five of which 
have been decided in favour of the Board of Trade. I am quite 
convinced that, if we had not had that power and exercised it to a 
large extent, the enormous loss of life to which I have called your 
attention would have been very greatly increased. I admit, how- 
ever, that there is a certain amount of unreason and apparent 
harshness in the fact that ships have been stopped only at the 
moment when they were going out to sea, while no hint has been 
previously given to the owner that he was loading beyond what the 
Board of Trade would allow. The cause of that has no doubt been 
‘fear that the responsibility might be shifted from the owner to 
the Department. At the same time I do not myself like the practice, 
which seems to me to be open to serious objection, and accordingly 
[have authorised a circular to be addressed to our officers informing 
them that they may in future give a hint to all owners of vessels, 
2 cases where they think it likely the vessel will be overladen, that 
the Board of Trade will interfere if such overloading is persisted in. 
‘Hear, hear.) I hope that may be found to work well, and that it 
may do away with the sense of injustice which does exist in the 
winds of many respectable shipowners. But I may now go on to 
point out that this power of stopping ships, although import- 
ait, is not enough to deal with the evil I have brought 
under your notice, because, in the first place, the Board of 
Trade Surveyor cannot be ubiquitous. He cannot be always on 
the spot when a ship goes out to sea, say at two or three o’clock in 
the morning, or be certain of stopping it if overladen. I find also 
thother difficulty, that, if we have stopped a ship, we cannot then 
succeed in a prosecution against the owner, because it is said the 
evil we seek to avert has been prevented, and the offence has 
therefore not been committed, whereas if we do not stop a ship, 
We fail because we are told that the Board of Trade must be 
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practically considered assenting parties to the condition of the ship. 
It was in the face of such a state of things, and with a view to 
some amendment of the law, that not long ago I appealed to the 
shipowners for their assistance and advice. I made a proposal to 
which I did not pledge myself, but which I thought would to some 
extent relieve me of the heavy responsibility that now weighs on 
my shoulders, and which might help to bring about a more satis- 
factory state of things. I urged that a shipping council might be 
established, which should be in the first instance representative of 
the shipowners generally, and to which should be called also the 
representatives of the underwriters, and also of the department 
chiefly concerned; and that such a council would be in 
the first place a court of appeal for disputed and difficult 
questions, and further, that it would be a court of advice 
and assistance to the Board of Trade, so that by its means 
and the experience it would have, and the information it would 
acquire, we might be able to deal with many questions which are 
now almost too difficult for us to solve, and that we might 
be able to come to some satisfactory and final conclusion with 
reference to the question of the compulsory load-line. I made 
the appeal because I had then, and I have now no idea of 
framing an indictment against the whole of a large and respectable 
trade ; but I wanted to have the assistance of all that is influential 
and respectable, and worthy in the trade, in order to enable me to 
deal with what is unworthy and discreditable in the trade. In 
asking for your opinions upon this proposal, and for your assistance 
to make it practicable, and to carry it out, I thought that I was 
pretty sure of receiving not only careful corsideration, but also 
cordial and hearty support. But I cannot say that that 
has been the case. I have got here an abstract of the 
replies received from the various organizations representing the 
shipping interest. In many of the smaller ports, these organizations 
have favoured me with useful and valuable criticism; but I would 
venture to call your attention to the replies received from one or 
two of the larger ports. The Liverpool Shipowner’s Association 
say they strongly object to any legislation in the direction proposed ; 
the Clyde Steamship Owner's Association object to the composition, and 
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fanetions of the proposed council, besides objecting altogether toa fixed 
load-line ; the London General Shipowners’ Association thinks no 
necessity exists for such a council; Hull entirely disapproves of 
the proposal, and the Chambers of Shipping of the United Kingdom 
say that no adequate necessity has been shown for the establishment of 
such a body. ‘‘ No adequate necessity!’ No adequate necessity 
when 3,118 lives were lost at sea last year, and many of them by 
preventible causes. Adequate necessity is certainly shown for 
some change. I am open to receive suggestions or proposals more 
calculated to deal with this difficult question than those which I 
have made. I will receive them with an open and impartial mind, 
but I am convinced that something must be done, and that if 
public opinion is directed to the state of things which I have 
described, it will not rest satisfied until such changes are made in 
legislation as will enable us to deal effectually with what is really 
a grievous and deplorable condition of things. What I propose, 
myself, now to do is this: I propose to repeat my suggestion for a 
council, I propose to amend it, after having carefully considered 
all the practical criticisms and suggestions I have received. 
I must also, I think, consider the question of how far 
suipowners should be made liable in damages to the families 
of seamen who are drowned, where their deaths can be 
shown to be due to negligence on the part of the shipowner. 
I think also that some consideration must be given to the question 
of insurance. I know absolutely no trade, except that of ship- 
owners, in which it is possible for a man to lose life and property, 
and actually to make a profit out of it. That is, to me, a dis- 
creditable state of things—(hear, hear)—which, I think, requires 
consideration. These points I will have most carefully considered, 
and I will draft the clauses of a Bill to carry out such amendments 
in the law as seem desirable. But before attempting to introduce 
such a Bill, I will send it round to every shipping organization 
with which I am acquainted, and I will appeal to you once more 
for your advice and assistance and practical suggestions. But do 
uot meet me by a non possumus; do not content yourselves by 
saying that you do not want any legislation; but consider the 
serious nature of the circumstances, and give me your assistance— 
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for it is as much your interest as mine—to remedy what is defec- 
tive. I hope, and believe I shall have that assistance ; but in any 
case I shall not have discharged my responsibility unless, after 
careful consideration, I make some proposals to the Legislature for 
dealing with these evils, and reforming the law. 


FREEBOARD: FROM A SEAMAN’S POINT OF VIEW. 





Ti, OMMENTS have been passed on the paper appearing in 
} the February number of the Nautical Magazine on 
Freeboard, in which there seems to be some difficulty 
in accepting the assertion that the settlement of a 
vessel’s freeboard is purely a sailor’s question from first to last. 
This difficulty would not arise if it were understood that by free- 
board seamen mean height of platform, as represented by the 
distance from the water to the lowest exposed deck. Of course, in 
the case of awning and spar-decked vessels, the question is not one 
of height of platform, but rather a question of structural strength. 
Even as regards structural strength, as proved by the capabilities of 
these vessels in a heavy sea-way, and the visible results at the time 
or afterwards, it is fair to hold that the seamen who command them, 
and who really practice their intelligence in acquiring a knowledge 
of detail in their construction, should be the men who decide the 
matter. But when we face the fact that these are the men upon 
whose responsibility the vessel goes to sea, and who have really 





the ultimatum in their power, we must come to the conclusion 
that it is purely a sailor’s question. It is open to the shipmaster, 
if he choose to take his own way in the matter, and make his 
influence justly felt, to have the final settlement of the question, or 
refuse to take the ship to sea. In this sense, at least, the settlement 
of the question rests purely with the seaman from first to last. 
It is also said that no remedy can be found for this in raising the 
standard of examinations; because all we require to make safe 
provision for the lives of crews and passengers, is a certain amount 
of professional skill on the part of the shipmaster. But of what 
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nse is that professional skill, which either cannot, or will not 
exercise itself on the question of freeboard before the vessel goes to 
sea? If a man lack the intelligence to use his professional skill 
before a vessel sails, all he possesses is comparatively useless after 
she has gone to sea overladen. It is not, therefore, too stringent 
to require a standard of intelligence, and consequently indepen- 
dence, so as to ensure the professional skill being turned to account 
when it is needed. However, on this question, I may have some- 
thing more to say in a future paper solely devoted to it. My 
present duty is rather to say a few words in reference to that 
most diffuse of correspondents in the Shipping and Mercantile 
(razette, who, in carrying out his task of defending Lloyd’s rules 
and well-decked steamers, has been betrayed into such an amount 
of elaboration, as cannot fail todo more harm than good to the 
eause he has so much at heart. As Mr. Withy, in his letters, 
has commented so freely on the seaman’s ideas of freeboard, taking 
his text from my recent utterances, I can but devote a few 
words in explanation of what I considered really required none. 
I wrote on freeboard, from a seaman’s point of view, inviting either 
belp or criticism from my brother seamen. From a number of 
these, who were cognisant of my identity, I received more thanks 
and more approval than I ever expected or deserved. From a few, 
who have developed into full-fledged steamship managers, I had 
through the colamns of the Shipping Gazette bitter sneers and 
insinuations unworthy of any comment or notice. From Mr. 
Withy, whom I recognise as a shipbuilder of well-deserved 
eminence, who can write without being betrayed into vulgar 
personalities, we have an elaborate exposition of freeboard from a 
shipwright’s point of view. He simply covers the ground which 
his brother shipwright, Mr. Martell, had previously covered, 
elbows the seaman’s opinions to one side, and creates another 
example of how great a gulf there is between the shipwright and 
the seaman. It has ever been so, and certainly my experience 
bears me out in this, that whenever a shipmaster is looking 
after the construction or repair of a vessel it is sufficient 
for him to make a suggestion, for it not to be carried out. The 
remark invariably is, ‘‘ What does he know aboutit?” It isa fight 
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3 ' - niete ee between theory and practice, in which the latter goes to the wall. How- 
i .% me, i ever, I willtouch upon Mr. Withy’s arguments as they come, and where 
Piet ee: Var: needed explain the seaman’s standpoint. In the first place, my asser- 
i eat fae Ss tion as to no improvement in ‘‘ sea-going attributes" is denied, and in 
a denying it Mr. Withy assumes his own definition of the term—viz., 

3 ' deck erections, and general strength in construction. In this he 
| bien ue misapprehends my meaning altogether, for what is meant by ‘‘ sea- 
> ee 4 going attributes’’ is distinctly mentioned in the final clause of the 
| : sentence—viz., outward form and water-lines. That I could not 
possibly be referring to the strength of deck erections, &c., is 
[ fe = abundantly proved by the context further on. ‘‘ As vessels are 
‘ constructed at present, is it not a fact that in loading and putting 
a 4 st a ship down in the water, the deck ceases to be a safe platform for 
: $ human life long before there is any danger of the deck, bulkheads, 
or hatches being stove in ?’’ That sentence, I think, was sufficient to 

a4 7 “Ss have saved Mr. Withy the trouble of writing his first letter. 

my § > ‘‘ Sea-going attributes,” as the seaman understands the phrase, 
| 3 simply refers to those qualities which enable a ship to ‘‘ behave” 
_ well in a seaway. In letter No. 2 exception is taken to my 
per ideas on ill-distributed buoyancy, and to my description of how 
‘« well-decked ’’ steamers behave in aseaway. This is accompanied 

a ' Py ee by a suggestion that what I stated was ‘‘ a mere conjecture on the 
ao ‘‘ part of some one who has never sailed in a well-decker.’’ To 
4 that I can only say that I was officer and master in this very type 

bs “sts of steamer for some years, and that all I assert is from my own 
‘ | personal experience and observation. But Mr. Withy must bear in 
, hig mind that the real complaint I have against them is that they are 
| sent to sea overladen. The shipwright and the shipowner unduly 


Pity oe aay assess their measure of safety, the shipmaster tacitly acquiesces 
wa ees: | ka through lack of intelligence or independence, sometimes both, and 
fi the consequence is they go to sea overladen, and behave as I have 

| Pi yl described. Shipwrights may theorise as they like, adding another 
1 g short break aft, and calling it an improvement, but they are only 


’ : 

Hi. aggravating the evil. I repeat, that the abnormal buoyancy at the 
after-part of these vessels is not available for a continuity of lifting 
| power, that in a seaway it tends to depress the fore end of the 
Pm, vessel, in which sea after sea is shipped and obstinately retained, 
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despite the freeing ports upon which so much stress is laid. 
Certainly, the experience of West Hartlepool must be unique, if it 
go to prove that the ‘‘ well’’ is not a ‘‘-well’’ at all, for how other- 
wise has it received its peculiar name? Perhaps Mr. Withy can ex- 
plain. Then he goes on to say, that so great is the sheer there, that 
there might be three feet of water at the after-end before it would be 
awash at the forecastle-bulkhead. This miyht be in smooth water, but 
in a Seaway my experience has been, that when the vessel sent for- 
ward, [have been carried off my feet when before the foremast 
hoisting the masthead-light, and the next send aft, carried with the 
water thump against the bridge bulkhead. This, of course, is 
“wild denunciation!’’ PerhapsMr. Withy willalso call the evidence 
of the master and officers of the Muriel wild denunciation ! 
This was a case in which the seaman’s voice was heard with no 
uncertain sound. No one could say it was on the score of timidity, 
for both master and officers behaved with sterling pluck and perse- 
verance, and succeeded in pulling the ship through a critical danger. 
They distinctly stated from personal experience, ‘‘ that well-decked 
steamers were unfit to cross the Atlantic in the winter time.’’ I 
do not go so far, but am satisfied if they be fairly loaded, to let 
them go anywhere aud everywhere, although I am not as satisfied 
with their behaviour at sea as witha flushed-decked or spar-decked 
vessel. But I decidedly protest against them being sent to sea with 
the freeboard laid down by Mr. Martell, for in that condition they 
are unsafe. I am sorry to note a contradiction in Mr. Withy’s 
statements, but it can easily be ascribed to his being so diffuse. 
With terseness of style it could not have happened. In his No. 3 
letter, touching on the expression ‘‘ box-like form, ’’ he defines it as 
meaning that modern steamers have fuller lines than earlier 
vessels, and then he contends that to this fact is attributable in a 
considerable degree their easy motions, their freedom from shipping 
80 much water over the bow, and suffering from pooping aft, as 
compared with those of more ‘‘ sea-kindly ’’ water-lines. But in 
letter No. 4, he falls foul of Sir D. Murray’s ideas on this point, 
and goes on to say, ‘* All will agree that any ship, whether full or 
fine, loaded deep, will be uneasy in a seaway, but that of the two 
the ‘ full’ one will be much the worse, because, owing to her extra 
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weight, she will be less buoyant, and will therefore ship more 
water.” Mr. Withy evidently forgot himself in his desire to ‘‘ drop 
into poetry asa friend,”’ and took the poet’s license of contradicting 
himself flatly. He quotes the effects of the canonical curse on the 
Jackdaw of Rheims, but does not know how freely and in- 
discriminately the seamen’s uncanonical, though forcibly expressed, 
curses are bestowed on those who advise these well-decked ships to 
be overloaded. Let him in spirit follow that shipmaster who has 
recently taken the command of a new ship lately built by him, and 
who, when spoken to in the office as to his opinion upon the vessel, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Splendid ship, sir, she'll be a grand sea-boat ;’’ let 
him follow him on to the bridge some dark stormy night 
in the Bay of Biscay, with the wind W.S.W., force 10, 
the length of the ship 240 ft., depth 17 ft., freeboard at break 
of bridge 2 ft.! Listen, Mr. Withy to that man, he is speaking 
to the mate. The curse he is calling down is enough to make one 
shudder, and if it go not home, it is not his fault. His heart is in 
his mouth, and will be for days yet, unless the wind abate. He 
cannot walk his bridge, and count with perfect safety on pulling 
through—not that it is the ship’s fault, but from the way in which 
she is loaded, there is serious danger to human life. But enoughof 
this—my position is plain. I wrote against Mr. Martell’s rules being 
adopted, because the freeboard he assigned to these well-deckers 
from a shipwright’s point of view, was a dangerous one. Mr. 
Withy takes up the cudgels, defending Mr. Martell’s rules a/so from 
a shipwright’s point of view, and advising the Board of Trade to 
adopt what seamen consider a dangerous freeboard. My object im 
writing was to elicit the opinion of seamen, and not that of ship- 
wrights. Seamen, at present are silent, for certain reasons which 
I can define, so that I have a right to assume according to the 
world’s philosophy, that this silence implies consent to my vieWs. 
Certainly, they have never assented to Mr. Martell’s rules—indeed, 
they were never even consulted, and the public must have been 
astounded to see a powerful deputation from the Chamber of 
Shipping, requesting the Board of Trade to adopt certain 
rules, which had never been submitted to any shipmasters, oF 
shipmaster’s associations for approval, or the reverse. It is like 
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submitting a huge sanitary scheme to Parliament without having 
consulted a single medical authority. From my utterances in the 
February number, I have nothing to retract, for they are my 
deliberate opinions as a seaman of somewhat varied experience. 
Serving my time in the wooden frigate-built ships to India and 
Australia, afterwards an officer in the large iron clippers—now in 
steamers (well-decked and flush-decked) in the coal and pig-iron 
trades, then in similar vessels in the Mediterranean, Baltic and 
Black Sea trades, and finally in spar-decked vessels to India and 
across the Atlantic, I can claim that my opinions are the deliberate 
result of experience and practice. Iam not a creature of impulse, 
rather the contrary, and if I do not reveal my identity, it is because 
my name is one comparatively unknown in the profession: it is 
not a name to conjure with, would that it were, for then I would 
have greater hope of rousing my brother seamen from the suicidal 
lethargy at present possessing them. Finally, Mr. Withy says he 
speaks as one disinterested, for he owns not a sixty-fourth in steam- 
ships ; but is he not interested to the extent of his special industry ? 
Ido not say so, but ‘ qui s’excuse, s’accuse.”—I am interested, but 
not directly, for my nearest relatives and some of my dearest 
personal friends are almost exclusively interested in steam shipping 
property. I have fair expectations from them, so that had I a bias 
at all it should be the other way. KAPABOS,. 





THE STORY OF THE GROUNDING AND SAVING OF 
H.M.S. ‘“‘AGINCOURT,” IN 1871. 


To the Editor of the ‘* Nautical Magazine.” 





by publishing the following account of the misfortune 
of my life. 

Imay premise that at the period when the events herein narrated 
took place, I held the rank of Staff-Commander on board the 
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Minotaur, then the flag-ship of an Admiral, who has since that period 
reaped all the honours and rewards of the service. 

On July the 1st, 1871, the squadron weighed from Gibraltar Bay, 
the Admiral making the signal for the Agincourt to lead the inshore 
line. I objected to the formation, for it was necessary by reason 
of the low rate of steaming, and the strong indraught to keep close 
in shore. My objection was peremptorily over-ruled, and the 
following conversation then took place between the Admiral and 
myself. 

M. ‘If you will not reverse the order of sailing, please close the 
lines in two cables.” 

A. ‘I will not; give them room.” 

M. ‘“ Yes, sir; but remember we must go down inshore or 
be swept into the Mediterranean with our low speed.” 

A. ‘I will not make any change.” 

M. ‘‘ Very good, sir; then will you keep the ships strictly in 
station ?”’ 

A. ‘‘ Station-keeping, sir, is my look-out; go on the bridge and 
mind the course.” 

The standard compass of the Minotaur was then on the poop, 
and I kept passing between it and the bridge, constantly checking 
the position. We passed eight cables from the rock by the bearings 
taken from the \Jinotaur and also from the Monarch, the ship next 
astern but one. When we were fairly abreast I turned to look at 
the inshore line, and saw that they were so far out of station as to 
be near the stream of the Pearl Rock. Still, I did not suspect that the 
officers in charge were ignorant of their exact position, or that 
Admiral Wilmot, who was on board the Agincourt, was off deck. 
Some men like ‘‘ close shaving.’’ But to our dismay the Agincourt 
struck on the rock, and notwithstanding the power of the engines 
remained fast. Itis doubtfulif the history of the British Navy 
contains in its pages a more inexcusable act, for the weather was 
brilliantly ‘clear, enabling one to pick out the smallest objects on 
the land and the well-known marks to the westward to clear 
the Pearl. I immediately requested permission to go on board 
and render assistance, but the Admiral refused to allow me to 
leave the Minotaur while she was under way. Unquestionably 
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the first attempts to tow off with the Hercules ended in failure ; 

10,000 tons Was not to be dragged along a jagged reef by a hemp 

stream cable dotwithstanding the able manner in which his ship was 

bandled by Lorg Gilford. Before the sun was down, hawsers, 
bemp and chain stream-cables were carried away or slipped, and 
the upsetting of the launch of the Monarch closed the catastrophes 

i be is Ut fortunately no one was injured. | 

‘i an Norning the Admiral ordered me to go on board the 

Agincourt and, as far as possible, to ascertain the exact position of 

the ship. On reaching the deck I found Admiral Wilmot had 
assumed the command of the deck, and was issuing his orders with 
that coolness for which he was so well known. The Captain 
of the ship stood passively by. 

Consequent upon the special request of Admiral Wilmot I remained 
on board the Agincourt, and did not leave her until the ship was 
safely anchored in the bay at the back of Cabrita Point. 

On the following day I passed through the ward-room. It was 
fall of officers’ effects, cases of wine, cases of crockery, &c., as if 
preparing to pay off. It is not my intention to criticise the conduct of 
the officers of the Ayincourt; I simply wish to relate facts. A lieu- 
tenant named Bolitho from first to last exhibited a courage and activity 
that demands special recognition. He was first everywhere, 
unflinchingly working with head and hands throughout the whole 
of the arduous ‘operations. The commander, who subsequently 
lectured on the accident at the R.U.S. Institution, was on the sick 
list during a great part of the time. He did not name his chief. 
Why not? In the professional ruin which attended Admiral Wilmot 
and myself, none of these officers came forward to testify to the 
indomitable skill and coolness the Admiral had displayed throughout. 

{t was decided to clear out all weights by means of the nonde- 
script lighters towed from Gibraltar. With some reluctance this 
was carried out, even to parting with the last anchor and cable. 
I mention this pointedly, from the fact that it bears on an incident 

which occurred at a subsequent period of the operations. 

On the second day a slight swell set in from the westward, the 
pinnacle of a rock pierced the double-bottom under the engine- 
room and filled the watertight divisions. Shortly afterwards a 
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midshipman reported that water was rising rapidly in the port 
bread-room ; Admiral Wilmot said, ‘‘ Kiddle, go down and sce what 
can be done.’”” The clearing party were swimming and pushing 
the bags of bread before them to the hatchway. ‘* What water 
have you there?’ I said to one of the party. He let go the bag, 
elevated both hands over his head, and sounded, ‘‘ No botton, sir,” 
was the reply in a voice as cool as if the swimmer were bathing on 
Southsea beach. On this, and in many a time of peril, I have 
noted the gallantry with which English seamen stand to their 
duty when properly led, and when we remember that so small a 
proportion of honours fall to their share, our admiration of their 
noble qualities is increased in proportion, The leak arose from 8 
defect in the sluice valve, which was soon remedied by the 
engineers, thus rendering the shoring down of the hatch un- 
necessary. This was a great relief, for apart from the weight of 
water, the deck of this flat was below the level of the sea, and its 
filling would most likely have been fatal. 

At high water, steam was raised in all boilers, and the engines 
worked at full power. The hull shook under the tremendous 
strain, but the rock must evidently have toggled the bottom, for not 
the slightest direct movement was visible; seeing this, Admiral 
Wilmot decided not to risk tearing the plates of the outer skin until 
the last pound of removable deadweight had been taken out. The 
sheet anchor of the Wurrior, with a 25-inch hemp cable attached, 
was now laid out, all the <dvincourt’s having been put into 
lighters on the port-bow, and steadied taut to keep the ship from 
pivoting, and also in the improbable contingency of floating off the 
rock, to bring her up till assistance arrived. 

As was before stated, a pinnacle rock was through the bottom 
amidships, and one of the bilge keels also took the ground 
a little further forward on the starboard-side. With the ex- 
ception of these two points, the hull was practically in deep 
water, indeed, had she passed only twenty feet further to the 
southward the accident would not have occurred; that short space 
might have saved many a heartache. For some days previously the 
wind had blown steadily from the eastward, consequently, the m- 
ward current from the Atlantic had been checked; but on this 
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eventful morning the wind shifted to the westward, and the Pearl 
was marked by innumerable swirls and eddies from the returning 
tide. These swirls rendered the handling of the Hercules a most 
difieult task, and called forth the admiration of all who witnessed 
the display of bold seamanship on the part of Lord Gilford when 
anchoring astern to the eastward of the stranded ship. Why these 
ominous signs were neglected by the officers of the Agincourt it is 
dificult fora seaman to imagine, unless the navigation was left to 
chance. So clear was the deep blue water of the Straits, that the 
dark shadows of the rocks beneath were visible on the surface, and 
a quick eye would at once have detected the danger. It is in 
situations of this kind that a seaman’s qualities are tried. No 
signs in the heavens above or the water beneath should pass un- 
noticed, the ripple on the surface of the sea, the cloud which rises 
to windward, the flight of a land bird, the floating weed, or the 
barnacle covered spar, should alike be questioned as to their reasons 
for being there. Each is a leaf out of the seaman’s manual that no 
one but a seaman can correctly interpret. 

When the discharging of the coals and the hoisting out of the 
gans had been fairly started, the next difficult mancwuvre was 
carrying out the towing-chains to the Hercules. Probably in the 
history of navigation no such towing gear as chain cables 23-inch 
diameter had ever been used before, yet it was felt that nothing 
less would be safe when subjected to the enormous horse-power of 
the Hercules backed by a steam-capstan on her own bower. The 
sole means of laying out these chains were two leaky lighters, on 
which an impromptu deck of ordinary deals had been laid. By 
great care and patience, notwithstanding the constant sheering of 
the Hercules, it was at last effected, and every one felt that the sole 
hope of saving the ship rested on the efficiency of these cables and 
lightening of the hull sufficiently to allow the rock which pierced 
her to the reef to be withdrawn from the bottom. A slight swell 
at one time produced a sensible motion. It was a cause of grave 
anxiety, for the rending of the plates once begun no one dared 
surmise where it might stop. Fortunately, the movement did not 
last long, and every one breathed more freely when this danger 
had passed without adding to the difficulties of an undertaking that 
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was already sufficiently onerous, bearing in mind the position of 
the ship and the small disposable means at command. 

Under the orders of Admiral Wilmot, the crew worked day and 
night with a zeal and devotedness which to this day I remember 
with pleasure. If they were allowed to go off deck to snatcha 
little rest, they doubled up cheerfully to their stations at the first 
familiar chirp of the boatswain’s whistle or the notes of the bugle. 
They were ready to do anything for an officer who, in every quarter 
of the globe, had during half a century distinguished himself 
before the enemy afloat and ashore. 

There were signs of a change in the weather, and the 
slight swell alluded to before, showed that the setting in of 
a roll from the Atlantic, must inevitably prove fatal to the 
strongest hull, although protected by a strong double-bottom. 
Few ships of such proportions, when sewed ten feet and pivoted 
amidships, could bear uninjured the strains which must at low 
water have acted on the upper works, yet so faithfully and scien- 
tifically had the construction and rivetting been executed, that butt 
and seam remained intact throughout. 

By calculation, it appeared that the uncertain tide would attain 
its highest point about 2 p.m., but local influences in the confined 
and peculiarly placed Straits of Gibraltar, might seriously interfere 
with theoretical findings. Owing to this, it was deemed advisable to 
have the Herciules, the Spanish man-of-war Linias, the Reducing, 
and other tugs in position, long before the approximate time of 
high water. Under Admiral Wilmot’s cool directions, every ship 
was in station some two hours before the calculated hour, and 
nothing remained to be done, save the final pull at the proper 
moment. Although many hundreds of men were on board, or m 
the ships alongside, the silence was so complete, that the noise made 
by the tide rippling over the tugs’ paddle-floats, could be distinctly 
heard on the poop of the Agincourt. It was an anxious time, for 
many were aware that the honour of the English Navy, as well as 
their professional reputation, hung in the balance, depending on 
doubtful appliances to command success. 

My tide gauge was the draught of water figured on the 
stern, and I watched the slow rising of the water over the 
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Roman numberings with feelings that it would be difficult to 
analyse. 

As figure after figure was submerged, I went aft and reported 
the fact. When it became evident that the tide was nearly 
at its maximum, I addressed the Admiral of the flag-ship 
in the following words, ‘‘ Be good enough, sir, to send for the 
bugler, and if the ship moves sound silence, for I fear we may 
have danger if the slightest confusion follows her floating.”’ His 
reply was, ‘‘ What are you waiting for, why do you not begin ?”’ 
“ Because, sir, the tide is still rising, and every fraction of an inch 
is of invaluable service to the operation.’ After this remark, I 
again walked forward to watch the rise of the water. The moment 
had come, and taking a last look at the 25-inch cable, I ran aft and 
said, ‘ Now is the time, sir.’’ ‘‘Very well, give the order to go 
on.” Standing on the taffrail, I called out, ‘‘ Lord Gilford, please 
go ahead very slowly until everything bears.’’ The engines were 
moved as desired, and the stranded ship slid off into deep water 
almost instantly. At this critical moment the Flag-Admiral, flinging 
bis cap into the air, commenced to cheer, an example followed by 
those around him, and then by all hands. The flag-captain, who 
was forward, now ran aft, calling out, ‘‘ Shall I cut away the cable ?”’ 
“Yes,” replied the Admiral, ‘‘ cut away everything.” I hurried for- 
ward but too late, the last strand was partly severed by the carpen- 
ler's axe, twisted a moment, parted, the end flew out of the hawse, 
and the Ayincourt was adrift in the strong current. The cheering { 
and confusion that followed the Admiral’s movement was deafening, ft 
the result as I had anticipated. Under the influence of the fresh west ay 3 ‘Lk 
wind and tide, the ship swung round with such violence on the 
Hercules as to start the armour-plating. That ship now slipped 
the towing eables, which, dropping over the propeller of the 
gincourt, rendered her engines useless, The joint action of the ie | 
wind and tide hurried her fast towards the reef of Cabrita Point ; we ete ibaa , by 3 Se eae | \ 
had no anchor and cable on board, the danger was imminent. By esi | | i : 
Maneuvring with the tugs, small as their power was, her head was hid | i Bt 
cast off shore and steerage way gathered. A subsequent scene in B= Bids lee Soha 
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terms than my position warranted, probably affected my future 
career. 

It was stated at the court martial on the officers of the Agincourt 
by every witness outside of that ship, and in a private letter which I 
hold from a distinguished member, and proved to the satisfaction 
of the Court, that she was atleast two cables out of station at the 
time of grounding. Unfortunately for my reputation, the finding 
made no allusion to this fact, neither did it explain what the 
concurrent circumstances were; neither for reasons of etiquette will 
the member of the court martial alluded to allow me to quote his 
name on the subject. The present Admiral Aynsley marked the 
position of the Minotaur on the chart produced at the court 
martial. It agrees exactly with ours, showing that the Agincourt 
was four cables out of station. Of course if it be admitted that 
an English fleet when training for battle, cannot be trusted to 
pass a danger within two or four cables, I have nothing further 
to say, but I would fearlessly run one within a few yards, and 
those who know me well will say it is no idle boast. Had I had 
an opportunity of defending myself, the result would certainly 
have been different, for according to the abrupt remark of the 
Admiral, ‘‘station keeping was not my look-out.” 

I shall ever remember with strong feelings of gratitude the sym- 
pathy I received from every class in the service. When public 
public opinion seemed to require a scapegoat and it was surmised 
that the Admiralty might order me to be tried by a court martial, 
officers with reputations and services second to none, came on board 
and said, ‘‘ Never you mind, we will see that justice is done.’” The 
ship’s company, when the report came that I was superseded, sent 
the petty officers aft with a request that I would sanction the signing 
of a round robin on the lower-deck, indeed all ranks testified their 
feelings in many ways. 

Possibly, since the stranding of the Agincourt has, except to 
Admiral Wilmot and myself, become a thing of the past, the justice 
which Englishmen seldom withhold from their countrymen when 
the first burst of indignation is over, may now be accorded to us. 
That chivalrous officer, while keenly suffering under his own super- 
cession, wrote to meas follows: ‘‘ Ican assure you I have no feeling 
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for myself personally about the Ayincourt affair, and can with all 
ancerity and truthfulness say that whatever was done on that occa- 
sion to save the ship was in a very great measure owing to your 
self-possession, skill, advice, and seamanship. I need scarcely say 
how much I myself was indebted to your suggestions as well as 
your presence, and some day will do you full justice.” 

In asking you to publish this letter, I have simply been actuated 
by the not unworthy motive to clear my reputation from undeserved 
aspersions. It is too late for anything else. The leaders in the Times 
and the peculiar wording of the Admiralty Minute induced the world 
to believe that the course given led the Ayincourt direct on the rock, 
in lien of at a reasonable distance from it, and more calamitous 
still, it led the public to infer that I actually served in that ship. 
Had the verdict clearly stated the reasons on which it was founded, 
timid men would possibly have said that sailing within four cables 
of a well-known danger was close shaving. But admitting that it 
was so, and that I deserved to be superseded for it, I should at least 
have escaped the annoyances to which the action alluded to has 
since subjected me. In the witness-box, and on the decks of 
merchant ships, men have with an ill-disguised superciliousness, 
occasionally asked if I were notin the dyincourt when she grounded 
on the Pearl Rock. Iam weary of answering the question, and 
have essayed to put the incident clearly before those whose pro- 
fessional and general knowledge will doubtless enable them to form 
a just opinion on the merits of the grounding and saving of the 
Agincourt, 


W. W. KIDDLE. 
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BUOYANCY AND THE PRESENT NOMENCLATURE OF 
LOAD-LINE. 





HERE is great confusion, not only because of tle 
expressions used in discussing this subject, but also 
on account of their varied application: such expres- 
sions as ‘‘ surplus volume,”’ ‘‘ percentage of volume,” 

‘‘buoyancy,” ‘‘surplus buoyancy,’’ ‘ percentage of surplus 

buoyancy,” &c., &c., have been coined and accepted by certain 

persons expert in the “‘art,’’ ‘‘ mystery,’ or ‘‘ attribute,” of 

**buoyancy,’’ and have been embodied and applied by them in 

tables; but no explanation has been vouchsafed whereby those 

other than the experts can completely understand what the 
expressions mean, or what fact or facts, or what precise idea or 
ideas they are intended to convey or to comprehend. 

The Shipping Gazette has, with reason, called attention to the 
incorrect wording of a paragraph of Sir Digby Murray’s, in which he 
has attempted to define ‘‘ percentage surplus buoyancy ’’—or as Sir 
Digby Murray has written it, percentage of ‘‘‘ spare buoyancy.” 
Sir D. Murray, like most experts in the matter, has simply and 
unfortunately inherited the use of meaningless or misleading terms. 
The source of his decidedly inaccurate expression is not far to seek. 
The term percentage of ‘‘spare’’ buoyancy, or as other experts 
call it, ‘‘ percentage surplus buoyancy,” was coined by the 
‘* Registries.”’ 

It is quite obvious that Sir D. Murray, in his definition referred 
to by our contemporary, meant the 25 per cent. to be a percentage 
of the entire volume of the vessel, and that he also intended the 
75 per cent. under water to be understood as 75 per cent. of the 
entire volume of the vessel, and the reason of his stating that 
the ‘‘percentage’’ of spare buoyancy is the proportion which that 
part of the ship which is above the waterline (and is available for 
the purposes of flotation) bears to the immersed portion, will be 
appreciated by anybody (using the current load-line expressions) 
who will look at the tables of Lloyd’s Registry, where they will 
find that the percentage of the entire volume of the ship which 
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is required to be above the water, varies with the depth of the ship 
alone, and that no matter what the increased length or tonnage of 
the ship may be, no increase is made in this percentage unless the 
depth is increased, though it is true that there is a penalty for 
excessive proportions, i.c., of length to depth, which in the opinion 
of many people is entirely insufficient. The writer in the Shipping 
Gazette appears to put his own construction as to the parts of the 
sp available for flotation, and seems to think that all structures 
on deck are included. 

The table drawn up by Mr. Moore, as the writer in the Shipping 
Gazette observes, refers to ‘‘ percentage of internal capacity.” 
The reason probably is, that it is not practicable to compute other 
than very roughly or empirically the external volume. 

In turning to the introduction prefixed to the tables of the Register, 
We find under the head of ‘‘ Load-line,’’ that so long as eight years 
ago ‘the amount of ‘surplus’ volume considered at that time fair 
and reasonable ’’ had been ‘‘ shown in relation to the depth of 
hold of vessels,” and that this ‘“ relation ’’ had exercised the 
collective mind of certain experts and of certain shipowners. 

The statement printed above in inverted commas, is in itself, 
puzzling to the lay mind. The idea sought to be conveyed by the 
words “proportion of volume to depth’’ is not easily grasped, 
but difficult as it may be to bring that phrase within the mental 
grasp, the difficulty is nothing when compared with the difficulty of 
grasping the problem covered by the complete phrase ‘ fair and 
reasonable surplus volume in relation to the depth of hold.” 

The consideration here is, how can any diminution in the 2,000 
to 3,000 violent deaths of sailors be obtained by comparing the 
“surplus”? of a ‘‘ volume ”’ in its ‘‘ relation” to a ‘* depth.” 

But, apart from the main object of the controversy, which is on 
the subject of loss of life at sea, let us endeavour to ascertain 
What is the ‘surplus volume,’’ a ‘ surplussage of,’’ and how 
and when does a ‘‘ volume”’ acquire or inherit a ‘‘ surplus ;’’ and 
how can the ‘ fairness ’’ and ‘‘ reasonableness ”’ of the ‘‘ surplus ”’ 
of a‘‘volume”’ be judged, in comparison with a lineal measure 
of a depth, 

It is within the range of possibility that the tables we are 
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referring to may have been founded on the above as their basis ; 
and it is even possible that the foundation may, by some minds, 
be deemed to be “ scientific,” indeed their organ assures us of the 
fact; but the question for the practical work-a-day world is, are 
they intelligible ? 

Next in order to the phrase ‘‘ surplus volume’’ we come upon 
this sentence, ‘‘ the principle adopted is that of allowing such ‘a 
percentage ’ of the total volume above the water in relation to the 
size of the ship and her proportions, as general experience appears 
to show, to be sufficient for safety and all practical purposes at sea,” 
which, we will assume, includes the practical purpose of effecting 
a reduction in the number of lives to be annually lost at sea. 

Putting aside practical experience at séa, which is nowhere 
apparent in the introduction, we here, therefore, find that an 
‘* allowance ”’ of a ‘‘ percentage ”’ of a ‘‘ total” of a ‘‘ volume” has 
been created into ‘a principle’’ for the practical purpose of saving 
life at sea, and we read further on that the ‘‘ principle ’’ is governed 
by ‘‘a factor,”’ for we are instructed that the “ governing factor” 
for determining on ‘principle’? how much or how little the 
‘* percentage of total volume above water ”’ shall be, in any case, is 
the ‘‘ maximum tension at the gunwale when the vessel is poised 
on the crest of a wave.”’ 

Here we have then a ‘“‘ volume”’ above the water, and we must 
endeavour to evolve out of it, what is the ‘‘ residuum,”’ that is to 
say, what is that which is called a ‘‘percentage of a volume above the 
water in proportion to the ship’s size,’”’ modified at the same time, 
however, by a ‘‘ tension ;”’ that is to say, the maximum tension at 
‘‘ the gunwale when the ship is poised on the crest of a wave.” 

The principles involved by the above are again no doubt, as the 
Shipping Gazette assures us they are, scientific : but the phraseology 
is again, we venture to think, not clear, and the exposition is, We 
fear, not level with lay intelligence. 

The next phrase we meet with is ‘‘ surplus ’’ buoyancy, and the 
problem involved thereby is, how much of this ‘‘ commodity " (of 
‘‘ attribute,” or ‘ condition,’’ or “ state,’’ or whatever it may be); 
each vessel should have in proportion to her size, in order to securé 
(amongst other things) the safety of seamen on the deck. 
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Before we talk of the ‘‘ surplus ’’ of a thing, however, let us first 
try to define the thing itself. By the aid of a dictionary we find 
that “‘ Buoyancy ”’ is ‘‘ the state or quality of being buoyant, or of 
rising or floating in a liquid or aeriform fluid ; lightness.”’ 

The solution of the problem how much of the “ percentage ” of 
the “surplus ’’ of this ‘‘state’’ a ship ought to have above water, is 
we are told, affected by tables framed so as to show the “ height ” 
of freeboard which will cut off a definite amount of ‘ surplus ”’ 


’ 


volume. A ‘‘ percentage’’ of a ‘‘surplus ”’ of a “ state,’’ or of a 
“ quality,” therefore, we are assured, shows a ‘ height ;’’ and this 
“ height” cuts off an ‘‘ amount ” of a ‘‘ surplus”’ of a ‘‘ volume.” 

It must be borne in mind that the problems at issue are not stated 
to be founded on questions of known volumes, or parts of them, but 
are on indefinable things, that is to say, ‘‘ surplus’ buoyancy and 
“surplus” volume, and ‘‘percentages’’ of those surplussages 
“varying from 23 to 39 per cent.’” So that thus far we havearrived at 
a “percentage’’ of a ‘‘ surplus’’ of a ‘* buoyancy,’ and a 
“surplus” of volume. Here we must record our feelings of regret 
that the effort which can successfully conclude such exhaustive 
processes, and can attain such results, has not clothed them in 
language intelligible to the lay mind. 

The problem still remains what it was, viz. : what is ‘ surplus ”’ 
buoyaney and what is ‘‘ surplus’? volume, and what are “ per- 
centages "’ of ‘‘ surplussages ”’ of indefinite quantities ? And how do 
all these contribute (amongst other things) to the safety of seamen 
working on the lowest part of the exposed deck ? 

To comprehend we must read further, and, doing so, we are 
informed that “‘ it is found that the amount of freeboard assigned 
in conjunction with co-efficients of fineness fairly corresponds ” 
with something else ; and that something else is, we are told, “ the 
amount of ‘ surplus’ buoyancy indicated as necessary (we assume 
lor the safety of life) for the several types of vessels.”’ 

Now the lay mind believes that ‘‘freeboard”’ is a lineal perpen- 
dicular measurement, taken from the water's edge at the side of a 
ship; thatit is the height of the lowest part of the exposed deck of 
the ship. This being so, the ‘‘ introduction” instructs us that the 
“amount” of freeboard, that is to say, a lineal perpendicular 
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measurement in feet and tenths, corresponds with the ‘‘ amount” 
of ‘‘ surplus ” buoyancy ‘‘ indicated as necessary.’’ (Here again, we 
presume, for the safety of life and limb of those attempting to 
navigate the ship.) 

Let us see how far this helps us. 

This time it is not a percentage of ‘‘ volume,’’ or a_per- 
or a percentage of a ‘surplus,’ but 


centage of ‘ buoyancy,’ 
is the ‘‘ amount”’ of a ‘surplus ” of ‘‘ buoyancy,’ which in its turn 
is a ‘state,’ and ‘‘it”’ corresponds with an actual height. Therefore 
we deduce this (thus far), and this only after all these wearying 
expressions ; viz., that ‘‘ surplus’’ buoyancy and ‘height ”’ of free- 
board are supposed to correspond with one another. As all the 
labour bestowed on the question concludes with the final result 
that ‘‘surplus buoyancy’”’ and height of ‘‘ freeboard” are convertible 
terms, the lay mind naturally asks,—Why not therefore accept the 
well-known term ‘freeboard’ without all this confusion? The 
safety of the ship and crew after all depends on the freeboard— 
voila tout ! 

But such a straightforward solution is not permissible ; for we 
now come upon something else. We are still further informed that 
in ‘‘thus”’ settling ‘‘ heights of freeboard,’’ however, it is necessary to 
state clearly that the principle adopted is that of allowing a definite 
percentage of ‘“surplus’’ buoyancy, or ‘“‘lifting-power” for each 
vessel. Here we have come upon another phrase, percentage of & 
‘‘surplus”’ of a ‘* power ; ’ and we understand that it is equal toa 
‘‘ percentage” of a ‘‘ surplus" of ‘‘ buoyancy,’’ which in its turn 
corresponds to a lineal measurement of a ‘‘ height,’’ that is to say, 
the lineal measurement of height of freeboard. This, however, 
only brings us to where we were before, viz., that ‘freeboard’ is 
the crux of safety. 

Two systems, each having its advocates, have been proposed for 
framing rules for freeboard. 

One system is founded on the principle that according to the 
length of the ship, her clear side should be so many inches of 
fractions of an inch in proportion tothe depth. This is the sailor's 
view, as adopted by Sir D. Murray. 

- The second system is founded on the principle that the cubic 
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contents of the closed-in space in that part of the ship which is 
above water should be a certain named proportion of the cubic 
contents of the whole ship. This proportion system is governed 
by depth only ; so, however, that in no case shall the ship be so 
loaded that the maximum teusion at the gunwale shall exceed from 
five to six tons to the square inch of section. This is the system 
recently advocated by the association of shipowners known as the 
Committee of Lloyd’s Register. 

“Buoyaney,’’ “surplus” buoyancy, “ percentage surplus of 
buoyancy,” and ‘‘spare buoyancy,” &e., &c., are mere expressions. 
What is wanted in dealing with the freeboard of a ship is some- 
thing more than an expression, or a set of expressions. A ship is 
an actual thing. The water she displaces has an actual weight, 
and if there is any necessity to refer to it, it can be expressed in 
units of weight, or units of measurement. 

The space in a ship and in her deck-houses, is an actual space, 
and it can be ascertained, and, if there is any necessity to refer to 
it, its amount can be expressed in units of measurement. 

The first important solid fact in connection with freeboard is, 
that whatever may be other considerations, the ship’s deck should 
be at a height above the water sufficient to secure the safety, not 
only of the ship, but of the limb and life of the crew. 

Other important solid facts, deemed by experts to be of importance 
in connection with load line, are the cubic contents of that portion 
of the ship which is out of the water, in relation to the cubie con- 
tents of the whole ship, and in relation to the cubic contents of the 
part of the ship which is below water. Surely then for accuracy as 
well as for clearness, it is better to express the contents of these 
portions and of the whole ship in such a way that can be understood, 
and to compare each with the other, than to include them in such 
expressions as ‘‘ buoyancy,” ‘‘ surplus buoyancy,” ‘ percentage 
surplus of buoyancy,” ‘‘ spare buoyancy,’”’ and so forth. Again, 
itis just as easy to deal with the aggregate of a ship by taking 
the whole of the internal cubic capacity of closed in space in her, 
expressed in units of 100 cubic feet, as it is to deal with the ship 
under a vague expression such as ‘‘ buoyancy.” This being so, 
We may dispense with that word and its ‘ surplussages”’ and 
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(>: = : ** percentages’’ and ‘‘ spares.”’ If, however, experience has shown that 
& a + ee with the necessary height of platform or freeboard in certain types 
i Ht } Lge Ft #3 a4 of ships, it is also necessary that the cubic contents of the portion 
eg Os. oree & of the ship above water should not be less than a certain minimum 
Bi: 337 ae) re proportion of the cubic contents of the whole ship, that may 
hawt t e: é | ; undoubtedly be a factor in requiring increased freeboard : it can not 
ak ; rf Bias Opts es be any justification for using vague expressions ; nor in the interest of 
F ) the security of the life and limb of the deck hands (even if not m 
a. the security of the ship herself), can it be any reason for immersing 
the ship so as to put the deck closer to the water. 
For example, a ship may be so constructed (and this is 
specially the case in the best types of modern ships), that 
Zriit | aed there is no probability and only a remote possibility of her 
Sivett j being overwhelmed by water which can get on her decks; 
rage fe; but certain parts of her deck may be very near the water, 
ts a te and often covered with water; or a ship may be constructed 
gees (as was the Bessemer, and as are many large ships of war) 
- with the ends so near the water level, that in a heavy sea they 
ss > are actually covered with water; but the hatchways and other 
a i . Openings may be so well placed, contrived and secured, that no sea 
hh be can find its way into the hull. In both cases, unless the deck 
Oe, hea used by the crew in navigating the ship, and unless the berthing 
- i (, ot accommodation of the crew are so situated that the crew can have 
aa! te a access to them, and remain on or in them for such times as is neces- 
a sary for the safe navigation of the ship, and the maintained efficiency 
7 ! se of the crew, the safety of the crew, and as a consequence the 
fi | F ‘4 safety of the ship, would be decidedly jeopardized. 
eS ae If it be conclusively shown that in a modern ship of the well- 
j | oe decked class, the amount of closed in cubic space above the water 
4}. m2 is sufficient in itself to prevent the ship, when partially covered with 
: ' 1. water, from sinking, that is in itself of no importance, unless at the 
' it “ same time amongst other facts, four additional facts are proved, viz.: 
‘aa 1. That the weight of water which can be held by the well at any 
aly moment, is not a source of danger to the ship; 2. That the crew 
He are never required to be in the well for any purpose during bad 
t. weather ; 8. That the deck on which the crew work, and the means 
of access to their berthing accommodation are a sufficient height 
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above the water; and 4. That all deck constructions are integral 
parts of the structure of the hull, and are LEE or adequately 
protected from weather and sea. 

None of these things have to do with percentage of surplussages; 
they are in themselves solid facts. It is idle to ignore these facts 
—and it is more idle still to attempt to discuss the question of 
freeboard, on any conditions or premises, which, while they would 
result in the providing of ‘‘spare’’ buoyancy which cannot be 
spared, or “surplus ’’ buoyancy which is not a surplus, but is a 
necessity ; it would leave the deck used by the crew s0 low as to 
be continually covered with water, and the access to their berthing 
accommodation would be through water in the well. 

The conclusions at which the lay mind arrives after all are only 
two :— 

First, that the use of the word “spare” in connection with 
buoyancy is most perplexing. If a man is fortunate enough to 
bave “ spare’ cash, the idea conveyed to the lay mind is that he 
tas cash he can spare, that is to say, do without. But such is the 
nomenclature of the subject of ‘‘ buoyancy,” that a spare stock of 
that thing or “state,” is exactly what a ship cannot do without. 
Then the lay mind asks, why call a thing spare that cannot be 
spared ? 

Secondly, that the subject has been involved and obscured by 
awkward and meaningless terms, which in themselves and amongst 
themselves cannot be grasped, and therefore cannot convey anything 
tangible, 

For instance, to attempt to express in a measure of feet and 
inches the « surplus” of a ‘‘ volume”’ of ‘‘spare’”’ virtue, or the 
“percentage” of the ‘‘ surplus ” of ‘‘ propinquency ”’ seems to the 
4y mind no more ridiculous than is the attempt to express in 
elaborate tables the ‘ allowance” of the ‘‘ percentage’ of the 
“surplus” or of a ‘‘ spare ”’ ‘‘ state.” 
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MERCATOR’S CHART. 


ITS HISTORY, USE AND ABUSE. 
(Continued from page 111.) 
Tre HE projection of a sphere on a plane surface is said to 
9 be natural, when the great and small circles, drawn 
according to definite geometrical rules, are repre- 
sented, in plano, perspectively ; hence the delineation 
is such as would be presented to the eye placed at a given distance 
from, and in a given position with respect to, the sphere. 

The principal natural projections, to which brief reference may 
be made, as they are more or less connected with navigation and 
astronomy, besides the purposes of map making, are the orthographic, 
the stereographic, and the gnomonic. 

In the orthographic projection the eye is conceived to be at 
so great a distance from the sphere that all lines drawn from the 
eye to the sphere are parallel, and fall perpendicularly on a plane 
of projection, which, passing through the centre of the sphere, 
divides it into two halves. Equal spaces and distances on the 
hemispherical surface are represented by unequal spaces on this 
projection, and as the spaces decrease outwardly, the consequence 
is, that while the central part is nearly correct, great distortion and 
crowding occurs at the outer edges. The projection, is, however, 
convenient in astronomy for the delineation of transits of the 
heavenly bodies, and for the projection of lunar and _ solar 
eclipses. 

In the stereographic projection the eye is conceived to be 
situated at the surface of the sphere viewing the concavity as 
delineated on a plane which, as in the orthographic projection, 
divides the sphere into two halves, the furthest of which from the 
observer is the hemisphere depicted. All circles of the sphere are 
projected either into circles or straight lines,—the latter only 
when the circle passes through the eye. Here also, equal 
spaces and distances on the sphere are represented by unequal 
spaces on the projection, but inasmuch as the spaces increase out- 
wardly, and the parallels and meridians intersect each other at 
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right angles, as on the sphere, the distortion is not so marked but 
that the projection is valuable in the construction of maps, and for 
the mathematical figures representing the elements of navigation. 

In the gnomoniec projection the eye is conceived to be situated 
in the centre of the sphere looking towards a plane which is 
tangential to the sphere. In this projection, since the plane of 
every great circle passes through the eye, such a circle is repre- 
sented by a straight line; and owing to this property special 
charts of this kind have been designed for the purpose of facili- 
tating the practice of great circle sailing. The delineation of a 
complete hemispherical surface is impossible, owing to the bounding 
circumference being on the level of the eye and parallel to the 
plane of projection, but it admits of part of such a surface, as for 
instance the cireumpolar regions, being well developed. 

In any one of these natural and perspective representations of the 
sphere, the plane of projection may be coincident with, or parallel 
to, the equator, the meridian, or the horizon, according to the part 
of the sphere required to be delineated. 

When the spherical surface is depicted outside the laws and rules 
f perspective, but yet on some fixed basis, the projection is 
called an artisicial one, and such is essentially the characteristic of 
Mereator’s chart, which, designed for the special purpose of naviga- 
tion, makes the track (rhumb line) of a ship, so long as she is 
steering the same course, appear as a straight line cutting all the 
mendians at the same angle. But the continued rhumb line of 
Mereator's chart is, in reality, not what it appears to be—a line, 
but a spiral of infinite continuity, as can be readily shown. 

On the globe, the rhumb lines oblique to the meridians are spirals, 
which continually approach the poles. 

On the surface of the globe the rhumb line running north and 
south, coincides with the meridian ; the east and west rhumbs are 
perpendicular to the meridian, and the other rhumbs are oblique to 
it; this obliquity is the same under every meridian, therefore all 
thumbs, except the north and south, cut the meridians at equal 

When right lines are parallel to each other, a right line will cut 
them at equal angles. But not so, when the lines are inclined to 
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one another; therefore, several inclining lines cannot be cut at 
equal angles, except by a curve line bending towards the place where 
those lines would meet. 

Now the meridians on the globe, meeting in the poles, are 
inclined to one another ; therefore the oblique rhumbs eutting them 
at equal angles, are curved lines continually approaching the poles, 
To illustrate this fact the 
annexed figure repre- 
sents a portion of the 
sphere projected stereo- 
graphically on the plane 
of the equator: P is 
the pole; the outer- 
most circle is the 
equator ; and thestraight 
lines radiating from the 
pole to the equator are 
meridians. Now, if a 
ship, starting from the 
equator at a point in- 
dicated by the centre of the compass, steers constantly in a N.E 
direction by compass, the course must constantly form an angle of 
45° with the meridian; but as every meridian forms an angle ith 
the one just passed, it follows that in order to form with them 
successively the same angle, the ship must be constantly changing 
her direction, and thus describe a curve which continual 
approaches the pole, without, however, ever reaching it; this is 
equiangular spiral or loxidrome, and also, because the same rhumb 
(or compass point) is preserved throughout, it is called the rhumb 
curve. 

Were a ship to proceed on a straight line she would make, 
each successive meridian she crossed, a greater angle than 45°, ami 
thus eventually reach a place due east of, that from whieh she he 
started ; to effect which, however, she would have to be conti qual 
changing the compass bearing (see dotted line extending” : 
compass). , 

But, paradoxical as the statement may appear, it is neve th 
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true, that the infinite number of revolutions about the pole are per- 
formed in a finite time, and that the entire length of the spiral 
track of the ship is a finite line. This may be explained as 
follows :— 

Whatever be the progressive rate of the ship along its undeviating 
course, the times of performing the successive revolutions about the 
pole continually diminish as the latitude increases; both the extent 
of circuit, and the time of performing it, evidently tend to zero— 
the limit actually attained only at the pole itself. Consequently an 
infinite number of circuits must ultimately be performed to occupy 
afinite portion of time. 

The case is somewhat analogous to those infinite descending 
series so frequently met with in arithmetic and algebra; they are 







not in their aggregate amount, but only in the number of 
inually diminishing parts into which that amount is divided, 
parts becoming less and less, and ultimately vanishing 
r. 

in like manner, every additional circuit the ship makes round 
the pole, increases the length of the previously-described track by a 
quantity less and less, the successive increments continually 
diminishing, and ultimately vanishing altogether; so that, just as 
in a common decreasing geometrical series, the sum of the incre- 
ments—thus continually tending to, and ultimately terminating in, 
zero—is finite; and hence the time of describing the track must 
also be finite. 

(To be Continued. ) 
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LLOYD’S RULES OF FREEBOARD. 
To the Editor of the ‘‘ Nautical Magazine.” 


Sm,—We are informed in their report by the gentlemen who 
drew up the tables for the consideration of that body of shipowners 
known as the Committee of Lloyd’s Register that calculations show 
that the maximum tension at the gunwale of vessels built to the 
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Committee’s rules does not, when the vessel is poised on the crest 
of a wave exceed from five to six tors per square inch of section, 
i.e., When loaded in accordance with the rules proposed in their 
report dated March 2nd, 1882. 

We are not informed what the tension at the gunwale has been 
estimated to be in the amended rules published and approved by 
the Committee five months later, that is, on the 10th August, 1882, 
by which the freeboard has in some ships been materially re- 
duced, but assuming, as there would appear from the foregoing 
passage to be but little doubt, that the freeboard, or what is called 
the percentage surplus buoyancy, is intended to be in proportion to 
the structural strength of the ship (and, indeed, if it is not, there 
would be no reason whatever for making any difference in the 
freeboard of vessels constructed of different material), I have 
turned with no little curiosity to the tables to find what the 
shipowners themselves, forming that Committee, and, as advised 
by their professional experts, regard as the ‘‘ axysessment’’ due 
to the difference of structural strength between (a) an_ iron 
ship, (b) a composite ship, and (c) a wooden ship. By turning 
to page 41, table D, it will be found that with a co-efficient 
of 68, which I have selected as representing a ship of medium 
sharpness, and with a moulded depth of 28 ft. 6 in., an 
iron ship requires a freeboard of 4 ft. 9 in., a composite 
ship 4 ft. 94 in., and a wooden ship 4 ft. 11 in. so that the 
difference between the structural strength of the iron and the 
composite ship is represented to be exactly such as to require 
a difference of one-half inch of displacement, and the difference 
between the structural strength of a composite ship and of a first- 
class wooden ship is exactly such as to require a difference of one 
inch and a-half of displacement. As the tables give only the 
‘‘Percentage Surplus Buoyancy’’ of iron vessels we are not 
informed how much this is increased in the composite and wooden 
ship by the very small addition alluded to, or how much this 
is also affected by the difference of material used in their 
construction. 

I fully recognize that due respect must be given to so competent 
an association as the management of the Register Committee, and 
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I fully recognize the unwearied energy and steadfast consistency of 
their scientific advisers, but the facts I have given above, in the 
absence of any explanation as to how these figures were arrived at, 
are to a sailor’s mind simply astounding. 

| EXTRA MASTER. 


MODERN NAVIGATION. 
To the Editor of the ‘‘ Nautical Magazine.” 


Dear Sizn,—In your issue of December, 1882, there has been 
discussed a very able and advantageous subject, on the necessity 
to procure, for our officers, a more theoretical and thorough 
knowledge of their profession. The article in your January issue 
of the same year required a suggestive appeal of this kind to 
support it. That such education is required to suit the spirit of 
the times no one will doubt, for, in these days of necessarily 
securate sailing, the old rules of thumb ought to become obsolete ; 
still, we must never expect the death knell of that gentleman who 
always causes a sensation when he refers to the wonderments of 
days gone by. 

It requires no great mathematician to compute the daily observa- 
tions aceurately, and I may venture to state that the imaginary 
difficulties may at all times be overcome, if a little more time was 
spent over standard works of our profession than over the pipe and 
trashy novels. 

It would cause surprise to some to find men who have commanded 
ine vessels unable to correct the very instrument which they daily 
use. Nine-tenths of our officers will tell you that they can find 
the index error at a glance, and that this error would 
contain every other error that the instrument was subject to, 
and no more trouble or time may be spent over it. (This is not to 
be wondered at, if we consult some of the pamphlets published by 
many of the cramming shops, for they would go far to support the 
supposition that their authors knew very little better.) Some go 
« faras to believe they can procure a correct longitude by simply 
taking an altitude from the ship’s deck, and marching into the 
chronometer at second strides, noting the time after they arrive at 
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a ee ib ee So a Moege, So ; n ; . 
he Coy be Rhee te: tees which is perpendicular to the reflecting surface.”” Therefore a ray 
pe 3 4 eee tt : het parallel to the plane of the sextant, can never be reflected unless 
“ a i ots 5-4 asta . ‘ ° 
Cae | Ca ge brs + 5 the mirrors are perpendicular to the plane of that instrument; and 
, ; Bai Sets >! ~ a t s e . = . 
5 eee nies p 4 would introduce an error of variable quantity, The index error 1s 
ewes | eer 4 only an error introduced for the want of parallelism of the glasses, 
tas s Fe 1 Pe ee ‘) ° 
CAR Ra pe (6 tales and it is not absolutely necessary to be corrected, being a constant 
5 \ 7 > FS gas . = . . . 
race | we: quantity ; some instruments not being provided with means to 
« a tr : ; y-, . . . . 
we Ae stard otc correct this error, for although it is necessary to find the index 
‘ | a Se > a. De ° . . 
Ls BS St PP ed error (if any), yet it must not be looked for until all other 


corrections have been made. 







Trusting I have not trespassed too boldly upon the threshold of 
a 9 literature,—I remain, your respected subscriber, 

; e TOOPEY. 
| New York, February 28, 1883. 
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Spain.—Cape Finisterre—Semaphore Station.—Ships can now 
communicate by means of the International Code with the Sema- 
phore station at Cape Finisterre. The mast is white, 393 feet above 
the sea, and stands 43 yards north of the lighthouse. 
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L’Anneée Maritime, Revue des Evénements que se sont accomplis dans 
les Marines Francaise et FEtrangéres. Par Henri Durassier. 
Paris: Challamel Ainé. 1883. 


Tas annual is a repertory of naval and maritime affairs, French 
and foreign. In the department which it undertakes to review it 
omits nothing of any importance, at home or abroad, and the 
statistics relating to naval armaments are very complete. The 
subjects are discussed under the various heads of (1) general 
polities and international law, (2) administration and organisation, 
(3) armaments, arms, and naval construction, (4) navigation, and 
(9) the mercantile marine. It brings up the statistics and discus- 
sion on these subjects to the close of the year 1881. 


Construccion dle Mapas. Enrique Heriz. Barcelona. 1883. 


Wirriy the compass of ten pages the author has contrived to put 
before his readers a world of information on the history and con- 
struction of maps and charts, illustrating the subject by means of 
‘even large plates, covered with diagrams connected with many 
different kinds of projections. We had not thought to see the 
subject so ably handled in such a limited space. 


Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, in Theory and Practice. By 
J.R. Young. New Edition. London: Crosby, Lockwood & Co. 
1883, 

It is now many years since this work was first published, but the 

sabject-matter is as valuable to-day as it ever was, embracing as 

it does both the theory and practice of navigation and nautical 
astronomy. The intention of the author was to supply an 
elementary manual available for educational purposes at home, and 
which the young navigator might profitably consult in the exercise 
of his professional duties at sea. The intention was well carried 
out, and hence the usefulness of the work. In the new edition 
the few errors of the original one have been carefully eliminated, 
and the student is now also furnished with all the ‘requisite 
elements from the Nautical Almanac ” for working outthe problems. 
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The Interpreter: a Tale of the Crimean War. (Sunbeam Series.) 
By G. J. Whyte Melville. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


We have before had to notice the excellence of this series of works 
issued by the publishers at the small price of sixpence. Novels, 
tales, travels and natural history make much better reading for 
shipboard than does the namby-pamby trash generally distributed 
for the perusal of Jack and his officers. And as owners must 
know that there is some leisure time evew when everybody is 
supposed to be continually at work, when not asleep or cating, a 
small sum might be profitably invested in the purchase of the 
series of which ‘ The Interpreter ”’ is one. 


The Newcastle (N.S.W.) Nautical Almanac, Directory and Guide 
to the Port of Newcastle for 1888, with Nautical E/phemeris and 
Chart of the Harbour. Newcastle (N.S.W): R. C. Knaggs & Co. 


Tus almanac, which has now been in existence for twenty-one 
years, fully deserves the patronage which nautical men, brokers, 
shippers and the general public bestow on it; the work is always 
kept well up to date, and the information is at once useful, varied, 
and interesting, For the shipmaster, whose voyages lie across the 
Pacific and to China, it is a complete directory as to the routes to 
be taken at the different seasons of the year; and the Ephemeris for 
nautical purposes is always carefully compiled, and consequently 
trustworthy. The rules and regulations of the port, together with 
the local statistics, are all in their place, well arranged, and thus 
the almanac is a necessary rade mecum for everybody. 


Our Liprary Tasie. 


The supply of Notices to Mariners and Hydrographic Notices, 
British and Foreign, is as abundant as ever, and the contents duly 
summarized in our ‘‘ Nautical Notices,’’ for the correction of charts 
to date. 

The books, pamphlets, and papers on our table are as follow :— 

Hourly Readings, 1881. Part III., July to September, of the 
various meteorological instruments at different signal stations of 
Great Britain and Ireland, published by the Meteorological Office. 
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Collurn’s United Service Magazine for March. The British Merchant 
Service Journal for March (London), contains a remarkable paper 
* Slop Work,” in continuation from the previous number, 
iad is well worth reading and considering, and to which we draw 
special attention. Kchoes from the Orwell, by T. C. Wilkinson, 
is a brochure consisting of short poetical pieces, some of which 
relate to the sea and seamen. Van Nostrand’s Engineering 
Magazine (New York), for March, is as varied in its technical 
subjects as usual. The Rerue Maritime et Coloniale (Paris), 
for February, has an article on the scientific work conducted on 
board the Trarailleur on the coasts of Spain and Portugal, and in 
the vicinity of Madeira and the Canaries, especially in relation to 
deep sea sounding. dnnalen der Hydro graphie und Maritimen 
Meteorologie, Heft TI. (Berlin) introduces us to the first part of an 
excellent paper on “ the direct and rigorous methods of determining 
the position by double altitudes of sun or stars,” and the history and 
ogress of the problem, written by Proff. Dr. G. D. E. Weyer, of 
Kiel page aus dem CGebiete des Seewesens, No. 1 of Vol. 
d by the Hydrographic office at Pola, contains an 
s‘* various methods of solving the problem of great 
the Gelcich ; it is also full of very varied informa- 
al to seamen. Boletin de la Sociedad Geogra- 
rid + for January, continues the historical and 
er 2 hit Fos the neighbouring islands. The 
of the fol wi ng periodicals are to hand :—Hansa, 
t, 1 dr Mitte, Forest and Stream (U.8.), 

Regi: : ei entiont Gazette (U.S.), and 


a US. 
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TIDE TABLES FOR APRII, 1883. 
Also Ports of Reference for the Constants in the next Table. 
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TIDAL CONSTANTS 


For Various British, Irish, AND Evrorran Ports. 


By spplying the Tidal Constant of the place, according to its sign (+ add 
mb.), to the time of high water on the given day at the port of reference, you 


ees 
, : 





Pont OP Port OF 
PLACE. CONSTANT. poveReNce. PLACE. CONSTANT. PereRENCE. 


_—_——— - «+ _~— 
> +t - 


















: ROCTL necseeceusew Jersey (St. Helier) . 42 $8 Brest 
, tee eewweee EONS cik axe a4 2da0ee —0 18 Queenstown 
MET) Seweeeneeeeene Lerwick (Shetland) .. —8 47 Leith 
‘Aatver ereceoccess DEEN, etcdkevxence +115 Queenstown 
ar see eee nna neune i ) 7 oe —117 Brest 
fe rbou serene reneee Littlehampton eccestes +0 24 Dover 
indegteheuae cdo Llanelly bar .......... —0 88 Weston-s.-Mare 
4 = hs onteetutenenesenes Lowestoft ........c00. —4 1 London 
— Speesccveceocses Leith Lynn & Boston Deep.. —0 29 Hull 
2 $0. Bemag aT se weee Margate Trrererene ee i —2 18 London 
‘Barnsta : VLIMEOS «ee < Maryport eoeesssocece +0 8 Liverpool 
BAFOONS .......--0-+0 Milford Haven entr. .. —0 58 Weston-s.-Mare 
Beachy head & Rye bay 8 1 ogg tr fone 
: : a mar PPrrrrri reset —0 Liverpoo ALO aix Seer ereeseeree +1 re 
elf: ttessenneseere Needles point ........ —1 26 Dover 
eerw “ : teeter eeneae Newcast B encsscesceve +0 os 4 Shields 
vs .. wee eree . +0 over 
on " - ears . .-. +016 Weston-s.-Mare 
R age Retain noes ce: a. N eceseses - Re oe 
: : Da wove er eeeee +0 2 Devon rt eneree —_ ondon 
Bristel & Ki z Road .. +0 19 Weston-s,-Mare seeeeesee —2 43 London 


esscccsceee +3 2 Brest Opo —1 17 Brest 


ot 





“56 Sssecseee —1 58 Liverpool +1 18 Dover 
aie «-e« +0 87 Dover FM cpsccccowes 08 —1 41 Weston-s.-Mare 
belitom ........-. —023 Greenock _——ifj Peel, Isle of Man..... —0 15 Liverpool 
renee enone +0 2 Weston-s.-Mare | Pembroke Dock ...... —0 42 Weston-s.-Mare 
DAP. .ceecenee Li 1 Penzance .......+++-+ —1 13 Devonport 
ord ba: «. 0 Peterhead ............ —1 48 Leith 
= - —0 Piel harbour, Barrow.. —0 18 Liverpool 


oe breakwater —0 6 Devonport 
ONO .icaccesscees . —2 2 Dover 
Post Carlisle .......... +0 47 Liverpool 
Portland breakwater.. +1 18 Devonport 
Port Patrick eres eeeae —0 58 Greenock 
Portsmouth .......... +029 Dover — 
Ramsgate ............ —2 19 London 
Rotterdam.... eeeee eee +4 838 Dover 
Santander .... “see eeee -—0 17 Brest 
] Scarborough.......... +0 48 N. Shields 
Selsea bill eerevreeereeee +0 88 Dover 
B seccccvcseces -1 21 London 
ee eerewr eee eee +0 93 Dover 
bay eee eee eneee +0 17 eenstown 


Ss 0 16 | ing ; n ) er —0 42 over m4 
027 or ec ‘Spurn pont ween eenee -1 8 Hull : : 
~ts +. : JO" 7 . ‘ ; I eee ee ew eee -2 10 Weston-s.-Mare : 


rig POS SICVC eel - . Tock. Seb ieses +2 18 Brest 
‘0.46 Devonport — St. seeees —1 16 Devonport 
46 Devonport | St. Mary (Seiliy) -1°°.. 1 16 Devo 


7 Brest | Stornoway. 200000000, +6 98 Gre ock 
Ase weeeeeeree e 0-8. 
a ase -0 11 Leith 
; eee ewe eneereee +0 22 N. Shields 
by - oo vcvedesecnees -1 12 Weston-s.-Mare 
—5 49 Leith 
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; Le ras  & Pg: “4 : 
if > | Mi’ + . eb xe J ie 5 
teu 0) Bie Fe eee La. tee 
. coe fe re. LER = oe :t q ny wy ' 2 | 1 mI 
HA PS ata Be alate Be eee el MONTHLY ABSTRACL OF NAUTICAL NOTICES. 
Hi thehtai beeen ee 
we) PRA ite SS Ties No. | PLACE. SuBJECcT. | 
r, Bore PS ie, eat ae 
Lie) @ gts 2 a a ee ec a | % oe ie ow 
lh Wane of Ri eee 180 | ENGLAanD—Thames River Entrance — Nowa gas buoy. 
A ’. we 2 : « 
eS ee Bee ae 2 Sheerness Middle Buoy 
a ‘ Pe 46 eee eae 131 | South Coast—Needles Light | Green sector established. 
Pere ech Pe ae oer 
4) a a A ae pred pees 182 “ i Southampton Position of lights. 
Se Olle ae ee eee Water—Calshot | 
1s t Be Sierah Maes tars Spit Light-vessel | 
ek hes oy? jr Sara | iy mt 183 ” West Coast—Menai Strait— Altered in colour. | 
eat Pome de gets SF sien on Hk Beaumaris Pier | 
OR ep Ah Sarid Be ie; Light | 
eae y £> iE a 184 s - Bardsey Island | Fog-signal altered. | 
*4 r “> : an FSP eee | 
ae Coe ae te ie & + + a - i 185 ” ” Bristol Channel| Red light to be discontinued. 
1 ETN athe Dat pe ai msi xe | 
‘, S . yo Rl eg —— " isyee gh ' 
<3 | ? f b tas - = AF ts 186 | ScorLanp—East Coast—Firth of g's Rock Marked by buoy. 
i. ee ' + Te 3% #1, 8z ion, 8s c 
Lib eon Te phere Ses! F ees 187 ‘ 9 Wavsberg arnt S. harbours closed ; lights 
140 LBs ees tT At) eee tered | 
y a M: F) : +. Fs a Yaa 188 | IRELAND—East Coast— Lough Carling- | Intended automatic signal buoy. 
iF A emits yt Sear ere ford Approach 
pte ee ther abe (i 139 ” West Coast—Blasket Islands | Intended alteration of light. ' 
' ee es ete yt —Tearaght Island | 
1 fe ie sce tT m is 4 140 | France—North Coast — Seine sc No. 5 buoy now lighted. 
'S 1 SF PE. ee Oo 
4 a, a a-e re ih! ac orad | 141 | NortH SEa—Schelde River—Keapduinen | Leading lights altered in position. 
L | , )? re 1 sa Sew et ; Api 
CAE 2 hee tie eee « 142 | Barric ENrRance—Schleswig Holstein— Leading lights established. 
og - "Rr TS See ar 1 s Eckernférde 
4 am ¥ Pac = _* 143 | Battic—Prussia—Great Sea—Paulsdorf New leading lights. 
b ERR Oe 8 ot Seae $e 144 | SPars—North Coast—Gijon Provisional light on new mole. 
PE 145 | MepITERRANEAN—France-—Cette | Buoys marking breakwater works. | 
146 . Greece and Grecian | Numerous alterations, and intended 
Archipelago | ' lights. 
147. | BLack Sra—Odessa | Alteration in lights. 
148 ” Kertch Strait—Niger Rock | Non-existence of buoy. 
149 | Sea or Asov—Berdiansk Particulars of lights. 
150 | INDIAN OckAN — Chagos Archipelago — | Shoal N.E. of Marianne Point. 
Diego Garcia | 
151 | CeyLon—South Coast—Point de ha Now marked by buoy. | 
Pera Roc 
152 | Inp1a—Bay of seniene Danes Revie New light on Chandipore flagstaff. | 
ntrance 
153 9 o Chittagong Coast Blue lights at lighthouse. 
—Kutubdeah | | 
154 | AustraLi1a—S.W. Coast—Rambler Rocks | Do not exist. 
155 | SourH AvsTRALIA — Port a | Increased depths of water. | 
ntrance | 
156 | New ZEALAND—North Island — Hauraki | Intended new light; and alterations 
Gulf—Moko Hinon Island | 
—Burgess Islet and ie 
Ti \ ; 
157 - Middle Island—Hokitika , Light to indicate channel. 
River Entrance | 
158 | SoutH AmERIcA—West Coast—Peru Various changes in lights. 
159 % 98 Chile — | Now marked by automatic signal 
Valparaiso buoy. 
i ay 
Roc 
160 ” East Coast—Rio de la | Light to be altered in character. 
Plata— Maldonado Bay 
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Monrury Agpstract oF Nautica, Notices—Continued. 








No. | PLACE. | SUBJECT. 





161 West Ixpres—St. Lucia—Port Castries Light altered in position. 
M2) 4060 Usrrep Stares—Florida—MosquitoInlet Lighthouse building. 


183 mr N. Carolina—Albemarle New fog-bell. 
Sound—Wade Point 
P| oe Delaware Bay — Four- Lighthouse building to replace 
teen-feet Bank light-vessel. 
iss | Massachusetts—P1 mouth | Intended automatic signal buoy. 
arbour 
| yee - - Chatham Automatic signal buoy altered in 
' position. 
167 ie a Buzzard Bay Intended alteration in colour. 
—Hen and 
Chickens 


| Light-vessel 
1 | Casapa—Nova Scotia—S.E.Coast—Isaac , Position of lighthouse, 
Harbour 
1 Po Prince Edward Island—Nor- Light at wharf discontinued. 
. thumberland Strait — Little 
{ Sands 
170 - Gulf of St. Lawrence—Capes Alterations in fog-signals. 
Gaspé and Rozier 
ll = River St. Lawrence—Sud River New light. 
—St. Thomas 








NAUTICAL NOTICES. 


All Bearings Magnetic, unless otherwise stated, 


130.—Enetanp.—Thames Itiver Entrance.-—Sheerness Middle 
(round Buoy.—Alteration in Character.—The buoy near the 
extremity of Sheerness Middle ground, entrance to the Thames and 
Medway rivers, has been replaced by a buoy lighted by yas. 

131.—Encouanp.—South Coast.—Needles Light.—Green Sector 
Established. —With reference to Notice 54, p. 143, the light is now 
coloured green, from the bearing of $.W. by W., into the land, the 
better to define the inner edge of the white light, which clears the 
Warden ledge. 

132.—Eneianp.—South Coast.—Southampton Water.—Calshot 
Spit Light-Vessel.— Position of Lights—With reference to Notice 
55, p. 143, two fixed lghts, placed vertically, were stated to 
be exhibited on this light-vessel: a later Notice states that the 
lights are shown from separate masts, 2 feet apart; the red light 
is elevated 28 feet above the sea, the white light 16 feet. 
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183.—Enoianp.— West Coast.—Menai Strait.— Beaumaris Pier 
Light.—Alteration in Colour.—Exhibited on the extremity of the 
pier ; now a fixed red light, instead of fixed white as previously. 

134.—Enoeianp.— West Coast.—LBardsey Island.— Alteration in 
Character of Fog-Signal.—With reference to Notice 58, p. 144, 
the fog-signal at Bardsey island will henceforth during foggy 
weather give three blasts in quick succession every fire minutes, in 
the following manner, viz.: The /irvst blast a hiyh note, the second a 
low note, and the third a hiyh note. 

135.—Enauanp.— West Coast.—Dristol Channel. — Breaksea 
Light.—Intended Alteration,—At an early date, the red light now 
shown on board the Breaksea light-ship will be discontinued. 
Further notice will be given. 

136.—Scottanp.—Ivast Coast.—Firth of Forth—Doiq's Rock 
Buoy, near St. Davil’s.—A six-foot can buoy now marks Doig’s 
Rock. The buoy, coloured red, is moored on the south side of the 
rock, in 2} fathoms at low water spring tides. The marks and 
bearings from the buoy are as follow :—The Manse, Inverkeithing, 
in line with the inner end of pier on the East Ness, N.W. by W.; 
Seafield house in line with the outer end of St. David's pier, 
N.N.W. 4 W.; the Haystack rock in line with the north 
extremity of Inchcolm, E. 3 S. 

187.—Scotuanp.—East Coast.— F'raserburgh.—North and South 
Harbours Closed, Discontinuance of Lights, Red Light Exhibited. — 
Fraserburgh north and south harbours are closed to shipping, 
pending harbour improvements ; during the period these harbours 
are closed, and instead of the lights shown at the entrances of 
north and south harbours, a fired red light will be exhibited on the 
east corner of the seaward end of the north pier, immediately 
southward of the entrance channel to Balaclava harbour. 

188.—IrELanp.— East Coast.—Lough Carlingford Approach.— 
Intended Automatic Signal-Buoy off New Cut Entrance.—On of 
about 1st June, 18838, it is intended to place an automatic signal 
buoy (Courtenay’s) fitted with a whistle, 2} miles seaward of the 
entrance to the New Cut into Lough Carlingford. The buoy will be 
moored in 12 fathoms at low water spring tides, with the following 
mark, bearings, and distances:—Green island lighthouse (the 
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upper of the leading lights) just open northward of the Haulbowline 
rocks lighthouse, N. by W. 3 W., Nly.; Haulbowline rocks light- 
house, N. by W: 4 W., distant 8,%, miles; Hellyhunter rock bell 
buoy, N. } E., distant 1,4, “aile’ ; Imogene rocks buoy, W., 
distant 3,7, miles. 

Note-—Mariners should use caution when approaching this buoy 
at night or in thick weather. A vessel coming into collision with 
itwould not only render the signal useless, but from the size and 
weight of the buoy, might sustain serious injury herself. Variation, 
224° W. 

139.—Inetanp.— West Coast.—Blasket Islands.—Tearayht Island 
Light.—Intended Alteration in Character —On or about 1st August, 
1883, the following alteration will be made in the character of the 
light exhibited on Tearaght island, Blasket islands ; the light will 
show two white flashes in quick succession—the two occupying /ifteen 
ee towed by an interval of darkness of jforty-/ire seconds. 

wiation, 17° W, 

40.—France.—North Coast.—Seine River. —Havre Approach. 

vation in Character of Buoy, No. 5.—A buoy showing a white 
i substituted for buoy, No. 5, northern side of entrance 
ss of Havre harbour. 

‘ORTH SE helde River.—Kaapduinen Leading Lights. 

In consequence of Nolle Plaat, north side 

2, having extended to the westward, the 

 Kanpduinen have been moved southward 

en < aaar). The lights, fixed white, 

ye 54 yards apart in a N. 24° KE, 

a bot in line will lead between 
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ag ee eg oa cd 
eee a ‘fa: 2s —_} AJ at . “7° . 
Fee eee Bae Pet 2, gs Pep hy Walliner Schaar, are now cxhibited from beacons situated near the 
H na Le hha cy ted $i village of Paulsdorf, eastern side of Great sea (Stettin Haff); the 
4 +. , , , ‘> ‘ = er. a ° ° ss . e 
H thas ae We obs s 2 haere ve lights are fixed white, visible about 11 miles. The low light, shown 
i dene! 2 ee gg pis te 2 from the large beacon, is elevated 83 feet above the sea. The high 
| Whe hg Sate nee = ha light, shown from the new small beacon, 445 yards eastward of the 
eee PRS Se Plt ey : : : ae BL ix 
\s 1% a4 it i Rg dha it low light and fronting the windmill in the locality, is elevated 110 
iS Aaa Bee’ Te Pa ry Sin bi Pap ae > = * OT 
| a AB. pi th: om ia feet above the sea. Position of low light, lat. 58° 47’ 18” N., 
ia oes eae ee a long. 14° 87’ 80" E. 
Tr de ee ema toe bis eee Sat rene ee 
a as & Hid hf ee L 144.—Spam.— North Coast.— Bay of Gijon.—Port of Gijon— 
at We here eh es by een ee a . r pee; Ae 
\" ba i 43 YP SS Luana Provisional Light on New Mole; Warping DBuoy.—Exhibited from 
ris ay i Salhi i ie hi Fa: the extremity of the mole in course of construction (nearly com- 
eA ce oat ne! Ty ees cs : + j ; ‘te li 
<4 oe ts oe {pas ie pleted) in the port of Gigon; it is a sired white light, elevated 
; hy 7k i v Le sf ° “4 
ee Ff a 4 tel! st ee nineteen feet above high water. 
7 a f ¥ 7 Sea has Yoxh aa 7 . a 
bats paeteay Be Note.—The distance between the extremity of this mole and that 
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of Santa Catalina mole (or the entrance to the port) is 126 yards; 


, Wir 
Be i OY ale 


=a this distance will be reduced to 109 yards. A warping buoy is 
ete moored 109 yards westward of the entrance to the port. 
a PY 145.—MEpITERRANEAN.—I"rance.— Porte of Cette.— Buoys Mark- 


ing Drealavater Works.—Placed to mark the present extremities of 
the breakwater works, in course of construction at the port of 
Cette :—(1.) A bell buoy is moored on the eastern end of the stone- 
filling of the dam of the outer breakwater ; this dam is to be pro- 
longed 929 yards in an E. by N. (true) direction from the former 
eastern angle of the breakwater; the stone-filling at present 
extends 218 yards. (2.) An ordinary buoy is moored at the 
present end of the stone-filling of the western arm of the outer 
breakwater. This arm will consist of a dam extending 197 yards 
in aS.W. (true) direction from the western angle of the breakwater. 
Be lat 146.—MEDITERRANEAN.—(ireece.— Grecian Archipelayo.—Notice 
ita concerning certain lights on the coasts of Greece, and in the Grecian 
archipelago ; also of intended lights. 

(1.) Santa Maura Island.—Harbour Light in Vasilico Bay.— 
Exhibited in Vasilico bay, south shore of Santa Maura island; it is 
a fixed red light, elevated 24 feet above the sea (15 feet above the 
ground), and visible 2 miles. Position approximate, lat. 38° 37’ 30'N., 
long. 20° 37’ 30” E. 

Note.—It is stated that this light is not to be depended upon. 
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(2.) Ithaca.—Gulf of Molo.—Port Vathi.—Coleur of Harbour 
Light.—The light exhibited at the Lazaretto, port Vathi, is jixed 
white, not red and green as previously stated. 

(3.) Morea.—West Coast.—Katakolo Bay.—Light Discontinued, 
—The fixed red light on the extremity of the mole is discontinued. 

4.) Morea.—West Coast.—Sapienza Island Lighthouse-—The 
lighthouse in course of construction on Thio Adelphi, south side of 
Sapienza island, will not be proceeded with ; but a lighthouse, from 
which will be exhibited a light of the first order, will be erected on 
Sapienza island summit. 

5.) Morea.—South Coast.—Proposed Light on Cape Matapan. 
—To be a rerolring light. 

(6.) Morea.—South Coast.—Intended Lighthouse on Cape 
Malrea —It is intended to erect a lighthouse on cape Malea (St. 
Angelo), in lat. 36° 26’ 40” N., long. 23° 12’ E. 


(7.) Morea—Fast Coast.—Cape Monemvasia. 





Light Dis- 
cotinued.—The fixed white light (occasional) on cape Monemvasia 
is discontinued. 

(8.) Morea—East Coast—Intended Light on Belo Poulo.—To 
be a revolving white light with eclipses, 83 feet above the sea, from a 
lighthouse (completed) on the north west point of Belo Poulo islet. 
Position, lat. 36° 55' 35” N., long 23° 27’ E. 

(9.) Morea—East Coast—Spezzia Island Light—Ranye of 
Visibility —The fixed white light near the N.E. point of 
Spezzia island, is elevated 99 feet above the sea (34 feet above the 
ground), and visible 5 miles. 

(10.) Hydra [sland.—Proposed Light on Cape Zourva.—To be 
afixed white light 48 yards from cape Zourva, eastern extreme of 
Hydra island. Position, lat. 37° 2145” N., long. 28° 85’ E. 

(1l.) Zea Island.—Port St. Nikolo.—Particulars of Light.— 
The light exhibited on the north poiut of entrance to port St. Nikolo, 
N.W. side of Zea island, is a revolving white light with flashes 
erery two mtnutes, visible 16 miles; it shows a faint light during 
ninety seconds, then is eclipsed for ten and a half seconds, then shows a 
bright flash of nine seconds’ duration, followed by an eclipse of ten anda 
half seconds. The lighthouse, white, of stone, is octagonal in shape. 

Note.—It is stated that this light is not to be depended upon. 
U 
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TIDE TABLES FOR APRII., 1883. 
Also Ports of Reference for the Constants in the next Table. 
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TIDAL CONSTANTS 


For Various British, Irish, aNxD European Ports. 


applying the Tidal Constant of the place, according to ita sign (+ add 


— sub.), to the time of high water on the given day at the port of reference, you 
have the time of high water at the place sought. 


Port oP 
PLACE. ComsTaNT. perenence. 
H. M. 
asec 20 eet Tirarpeal 
1A eeceeeecese v 
Alderney... .sesccceece +3 8&9 Brest 
perl tases aati +65 13 Dover 
iahes —0 42 Leith 
eeeeeegesnagceos +0 50 Brest 


be @eeeeeoaevaeceov ce 
‘Ayr. sev@eeGeeoueeaeeeeneoere 
fae eg tenes 
| Barastaple bridge .... 
Baronne .........cccee 
i Beachy bead & Rye bay 
{ eoreeaeeesece 


AG 


@@oeoeoeeeeeeeaeaoe 


| Berwick eoesee@eeoeaeoeaeneee 
Blyth . veereeeReneeeeoee 
| Bordeaux @eaoreeenvneveeeoO 
, Boulogne eeeneeeene 20006 


} cece ce ccveccccce 
cual weeds cute ame 


COoereereroeucvese 


Cardigan bear.......... 
erate tical Shea 


e@eeeeteananeaeeo 


 Cherour 


Hi 


eeeoeavvnrse 


see 
Oowes (West) ........ 

' Cyinan... Mine vewoweeaee 
Cromarty PReeegeorsece 
[ Dartmonth .......... 
| Deal & eeeevece 
Tchr harbour...... 
Deozlas & Ramsay.... 
j Dublin bar......... 006 
j Dundalk ..........+0.. 
Dungeness ......cceece 
' Dunkerque..... eudea ce 
‘ Exmouth eeeeoeceaetvoeen2o 
- Falmouth @eeaepeeonvesve 
, Fecainp eaGawuwess S56 
, Ferrol eee See ates 
seeks 

} Pleet wood seearecenes ere 
) Folkestone a eee : 
ORY is ree eaew ae ‘ 


| Flashing. eeeveccsoconce 
j Galway bay .......... 
Citraltar 


' Glaywow (Port)...... an 
rete 


@nreeeoereeseeseesn 


Svesesoesneone 


Inverness .......... 5 


—0 18 Greenock 
—1 49 Leith 

—1 14 Queenstown 
—0 26 Weston-s.-Mare 
—0O 3 Brest 

+0 8 Dover 

—0 61 Liverpool 
+2 42 Londonderry 
—1 5 N. Shields 
—0 8N. Shields 
+8 8 Brest 

+0 13 Dover 

+0 33 Devonport 
+0 19 Weston-s.-Mare 
—2 2 Brest 

—1 56 Liverpool 
+0 87 Dover 

—0 38 Greenock 
+0 2 Weston-s.-Mare 
—4 23 Liverpool 
-—0 10 Kingstown 
—0 47 London 

+4 2 Brest 

~1 87 Londonderry 
—0O 23 N. Shields . 
—0 10 Brest 

—0O 27 Dover 

+4 41 Greenock 
—-2 ro ile 

+0 83 Devonport 
+0 8 Dover 
+719 Brest 

+0 8 Kingstown 
- i ueenstown 
- iverpool 
+0 2 Kingstown 
—0 16 Kingstown 
—6 27 Dover 

+0 56 Dover 

+0 38 Devonport 
—0 46 Devonport 
+6 57 Brest 

-0O 47 Brest 

~1 50 Hall 

-0 12 Liverpool 
—0 65 Dover 

—0O 29 Devonport 
+1 42 Dover 


+0 10 Greenock 

+2 51 Weston-s.-Mare 
+0 26 Brest 

~0 48 London 

—0 53 Hall 


—1 52 J.ondon 
+6 4 Brest 

+0 21 Dover 

—1 123 Liv I 
—0 58 N. Shields 
+5 42 Brest 

—1 59 Leith 


PLACE. 


Jersey (St. Helier) .... 
Kinsale ........... wae 
Lerwick (Shetland) .. 
Limerick ........ 
Lisbon Bar .. 
Littichampton ........ 
Llanelly bar .......... 
ee piaeh eevee’: 
n & Boston Dee ‘ 
Margate 2p DEERE oe ve 
Maryport .......... 
Milford Haven entr. 
Montrose ..... 
Morlaix ......c.ccceee 
Needles point ........ 
Newcastle ..........0- 
Newhaven ...... sineoce's 
Newport ....scccccecee 
Nieuport.......ccceses 
Nore......cceces ah va 
Orfordness” ise Pewee 


Peel, Isle of Man.... 
Pembroke Dock ...... 
Penzance ......ese00. 
Peterhead ..........5. 
Piel harbour, Barrow. ‘ 
Plymouth breakwater 
Poole ....ccccccees wee 
Port Carlisle .......... 
Portland breakwater .. 
Port Patrick .......... 
Portsmouth .......... 
Ramsgate ........ hte 
Notterdam..........6- 
Santander ......cccces 
Scarborough........¢. 
Selsea bill ........000. 
Sheerness ......e.000. 
Shoreham ........eee- 
Sligo Day .....ccsecee 
Southampton ........ 
Spurn point .......... 
St. Ives ... 
St. Malo ........sceeee 
St. Mary (Scilly) 
St. Nazairo 
Stornoway. 
Stromness (Orkneys). 
Sunderland 
Swansea bay.......- se 
Tay bar ...... ee a 
Tees bar........ nneen 
Tenby .......0206- seen 
Thurso .....- ide Sa 
Torbay 
Tralee ba 
Ushant (Ouessant).... 
Valentia harbour 
Waterford .......... ee 
Westport ...ccccccese 
Wexford ...cccccoccces 
Whitby .... 
ven @eeeseeses eos 


econevsecoeeeeanece 


e@aneeeeovee 


eoeneessveoe 


Workington .......... 
Yarinouth road ...... 
Yonghall..........se0- 


Constant. 


Port or 
REFERENCE. 


H. MM. 
+2 88 Brest 
—0 18 Queenstown 
—8 47 Leith 
+115 Queenstown 
—1 17 Brest 
+0 24 Dover 
—0 38 Weston-s.-Mare 
—4 1 London 
—0 29 Hull 
—2 18 London 
. +0 8 Liverpool 
. —0O §8 Weston-s.-Mare 
—0 52 Leith 
+1 6 Brest 
—1 26 Dover 
+0 28 N. Shieldg 
+0 889 Dover 
+0 16 Weston-s.-Mare 
+1 6 Dover 
—1 28 London 
—2 48 London 
—1 17 Brest 
+113 Dover 


. ~1 41 Weston-s,-Mare 


. —0 15 Liverpool 

~—0O 42 Weston-s.-Mare 
—1 18 Devonport 

—1 48 Leith 

-—0 18 Liverpool 

—0 6 Devonport 

—2 2 Dover 

+0 47 Liverpool 

+1 18 Devonport 

—0 58 Greenock 

+0 29 Dover | 

—2 19 London 

+4 83 Dover 

—0 17 Brest 

+0 48 N. Shields 

+0 88 Dover 

-—1 21 London 

+0 22 Dover 

+0 17 Queenstown 
—0 42 


~—2 10 Weston-s.-Mare 
+2 18 Brest 

—1 16 Devonport 

—0O 7 Brest 

+6 388 Greenock 

—6 17 Leith 

-—0 1N. Shields 

—O 583 Weston-s.-Mare 
—0O 11 Leith 

+0 223 N, Shields 

—1 12 Weston-s.-Mare 
~—5 49 Leith 

+0 17 Devonport 

—0 58 Queenstown 
—0O 15 Brest 

—1 19 Queenstown 
+0 19 Queenstown 
—-0 4 Queenstown 
+2 20 Queenstown 
+0 22 N. Shields 

—0 9 Liverpool 

—2 55 Leith 

—0 41 Kingstown 

—0 19 Liverpool 

—4 48 London 

+0 18 Queenstown 
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(12.) Steno Pass.—Intended Light on Dysbatc Islet.—To be a 


fixed white light with red flashes, elevated 82 feet above the sea, 


from a lighthouse (completed) on the summit of Dysbato islet, south 
side of Steno pass, between Andros and Tinos islands. Position, 
lat. 37” 40’ 10” N,, long. 24° 58’ 40” E. 

(18.)—Syra Island.—Gaidaro Island.—Particulars of Light.— 
The light exhibited on Gaidaro island, south side of Syra harbour, 
is a revolving white light with flashes every two minutes (character as 
port St. Nikolo light, No. 11 of this Notice), visible 17 miles. 

(14.)—Paros Island.—Port Naussa.—Intended Light on Cape 
Koraka.—To be a fired white light with red flashes, elevated 125 
feet above the sea, from a lighthouse (completed) on the summit of 
cape Koraka, western side of entrance to port Naussa. Position, 
lat. 37° 9’ 10" N., long, 25° 14’ 5’ E. 

(15.)—Nio Island.—Port Nio— Harbour Light Discontinued.— 
The light at port Nio, west side of Nio island is discontinued. 

(16.)—Talanta Channel.—Lithada Islands.— Particulars of 
Strongilo Islet Light.—It is a revolving white light with flashes every 
two minutes (character as port St. Nikolo light, No. 11 of this 
Notice). 

Note.—It is stated that the period of revolution of this light is 
irregular. 

147.—Buack Sea.—Odessa.—Light on Quarantine Mole discon- 
tinued, Alteration in Lights on Detached Breakwater.—The single 
red light on the extremity of the works of the Quarantine moles 
discontinued. And the following lights are now exhibited from 
the detached breakwater at Odessa ; two fired green lights, placed 
vertically, at the eastern extremity (nearest Quarantine harbour’, 
and two /ived white lights, placed vertically, at the westerl 
extremity. 

148.—Buack Sea.—Kertch Strait.—Cape Takli.—Non-existencé 
of Buoy near Niger Rock,—With reference to Notice 33, p. 69, the 
buoy there indicated was not a Mark buoy, but a small buoy 
placed near a portion of cargo, thrown overboard from an English 
steam-vessel that grounded in the locality in July, 1882. 

149.—Buacx Sza.—Sea of Azov.—Lights at Berdiansk.—Patticr- 
lars concerning the lights. The lights (green and red) at the extrem? 
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ends of the breakwater in Berdiansk road, are 700 yards apart in a 
N.W. and §.E. direction. The light on the southern extremity of 
Berdiansk point (Berdiansk lower light), formerly revolving every 
minute, is now a flushing tchite light, with a flash every five seconds. 
An upper lighthouse is in course of construction, from which will 
be exhibited two fired white lights, placed vertically, visible between 
the bearings of N. 17° E. and N. 47° E.; and should be seen 
15 miles. Variation, 3° W. 

150.—InpaN Ocran.—Chayos Archipelayo.—Diego Garcia.— 
Shoal North-Easteard of Marianne Point.—The existence of a 
coral shoal lying about 2 miles N.E. by E. 4 E. from Marianne 
pont, Diego Garcia, has been reported. This shoal, nearly circular, 
is thirty to forty yards in diameter, with 5 feet at low water 
spring tides on its north-eastern edge, 8 to 34 fathoms near the 
centre, and 5 fathoms on the S.E. side. It lies with the 
following bearings and distances:—Minni Minny, 8. 58}° E., 
distant 1:65 mile; East point, S. 43° E., distant 2°87 miles; 
solitary palm on Marianne point, 8. 603° W., distant 1-96 mile. 

Note-—This shoal appears to be similar in character to those 
existing in the Atoll reefs of the Chagos archipelago, and which 
are described by the officers of the late Indian Navy who conducted 
the surveys made in 1837, as coral knolls easily seen from aloft, 
their sides being precipitous, and the depth on them being generally 
one to three fathoms. Variation, 13° W. 

-151.— Cryton. — South Coast.— Point de Galle Harbour 
Approach.— Buoy Marking Para Rock Shoal.—On the south- 
Western edge of Para rock shoal, approach to Point de Galle 
harbour; the buoy, painted black and white in horizontal stripes, 
is moored in 74 fathoms, with the following bearings :—Bayley’s 
villa, Glosenburg, N.N.E. 3 E.; Point de Galle lighthouse, 
N.W. 2 N, 

Note.—As this buoy is placed mainly for the information of the 
pilots, vessels making the port, should not proceed northward of 
the bell buoy marking the Outer Cadda rock, until a pilot has been 
received. Variation, 1° F. 

152.—Ixpu.— Bay of Bengal.—Orissa Coast.— Balasore River 
Entrance, — Light on Chandipore Flagstaff.—Exhibited from 

v2 
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Chandipore flagstaff, 14 mile §.W. of Balasore river en- 
trance; it is a fixed white light, visible seaward between the 
bearings of North and 8.W.; elevated 60 feet above the sea (20 feet 
above the ground), and should be seen 5 miles. Position, lat. 
21° 27° 15” N., long. 87° 2'20” E. Variation, 22° E. 

158.—Inpia.— Bay of Bengal.—Chittagong Coast.—Kutubdeah 
Lighthouse.-—Blue Lights E.xhibited.—From 15th May to 15th 
September (both days included) a blue light will be burnt from the 
top of Kutubdeah (Kootubdea) lighthouse hourly between 7 p.m. 
and 5 a.m. inclusive; visible 20 miles. 

Note.—As the tidal streams set strongly up and down the coast, 
attention to the lead is required as the vessel proceeds to the north- 
ward to avoid being set on the tails of the shoals off Megna river, 
which are believed to have extended to the southward. 

154.—Austratia.—S.W. Coast.—Non-FExistence of Rambler 
Rocks. —Staff-Commander Coghlan reports an unsuccessful search 
recently made in the Colonial Government surveying schooner 
Meda, for the Rambler rocks, said to be situated N.W. by W. } W. 
about 17 miles from cape Leeuwin, and in the track of vessels 
rounding that headland, These rocks, originally reported by the 
Rambler (merchant vessel), and described as a small cluster even 
with the water’s edge, were at different times searched for u- 
successfully, and considered to be identical with Géographe reef, 
until again reported by the Colonial Government schooner Champion. 
During the recent examination, the Meda sounded over and around 
the reported position of the Rambler rocks, obtaining depths of 28 
and 80 fathoms ; thence, soundings of 25 to 23 fathoms, over sand 
and shells, were found, in traversing towards Géographe reef. As D0 
indication of shoal water was seen in this examination, the danger 
has been removed from the Admiralty charts. Variation, 5}° WV. 

155.—Soutn Austratia.— Gulf of St. Vincent.—Port Adelaide 
atrance.—Depth of Water.—There are now 18 feet of waterat low 
water spring tides in the recently deepened channel through the 
inner bar, port Adelaide river ; and not less than that depth between 
the lighthouse and the False arm. Hise and fall (springs) 8 to 9 feet ; 
rise and fall (neaps) 4 to 5 feet. The depth of water signalled from the 
semaphore is that which exists between the False arm and the harbour. 
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156.—New Zeatanp.—North Island.—Hauraki: Gulf.—Moko 
Hinou Islands.—Intended Light on Burgess Islet, and Sector of Red 
Light from Tiri Tirt Lighthouse —About the month of April, 1883, 
itis anticipated that a light will be ready for exhibition from a 
lighthouse in course of erection on Burgess islet, Moko Hinou 
islands, northern entrance to Hauraki gulf. It will be a flashing 
white light, showing a flash every ten seconds. Position, lat. 
85° 55’ 15” S., long. 175° 8’ 45” E. Also, on the exhibition of the 
above light, a sector of red light will be shown from Tiri Tiri island 
lighthouse, extending through an arc of about 23°, from over Flat 
rock towards Kawau island, Further particulars will be given in 
due course. 

157.— New Zeatanp.— Middle Island.— Hokitika River Entrance. 


—Light Indicating Channel.—When the channel of Hokitika river _ 


entrance runs near or along either the north or south walls, a fired 
green light will be shown on the end of the wall that the channel 
approaches nearest ; but when the walls are overlapped by the spits, 
no green light will be shown. 

158.—Sovurn America.—WVest Coast.—DPeru.—(1.) Salaverry 
Road.—Colour of Harbour Light.—The harbour light exhibited on 
Salaverry point, south side of Salaverry road, isa jsixed white light, 
elevated 148 feet above the sea, and visible 4 miles. Position, lat. 
8°14’ 30” S., long. 78° 57’ W. 

(2.) Pacasmayo Road.—Harbour Lights on Mole.—Two lights, 
placed horizontally, 5 feet apart, are now exhibited from a flagstaff at 
the extremity of the mole, Pacasmayo road. These lights, one /i.rei/ 
red, the other fired white, are elevated_65 feet above the sea, and 
visible 3 miles. Position, lat. 7° 23’ 40” S., long. 79° 88’ 15” W. 

(3.) Eten Point.—Harbour Liyht on Mole.—Exhibited from a 
flagstaff at the extremity of the mole at Eten point; it isa fired 
white light, elevated 65 feet above the sea, and visible 8 miles. 
Position, lat. 60° 55’ 50” S., long. 79° 51’ 30” W. 

159.—Soutn America.— West Coast. — Chile.—Valparaiso Bay.— 
Automatic Signal Buoy northward of Buey Rock.—The white buoy 
northward of Buey rock, western side of entrance to Valparaiso 
bay, has been replaced by an automatic signal buoy, coloured red. 

160.—Sovta America.—Fast Coast—Rio de la Plata.— 
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Maldonado Bay.—Light ai East Point to be changed in character.— 
About April, 1883, the present white light will be changed to an 
eclipsing light. Within the distance of 5 miles from the light, it 
will be distinctly visible during 1 minute and 85 seconds, and then 
imperfectly disappear for 20 seconds. Beyond the distance of 5 
miles the light will be visible during a minute and a half, and 
completely disappear for 25 seconds. The purpose of the alteration 
is to distinguish between the East point light and that of Jose Ignacio. 

161.—West Inpies.—St. Lucia.—Port Castries.—Alteration in 
Position of Light.—The fixed red light on Tapion rock, the south 
point of entrance to port Castries, is discontinued ; and a light is 
exhibited from a lighthouse erected on the summit (site of signal 
staff) of the Vigie, north side of entrance to the port. It isa 
fived red light, elevated about 300 feet above the sea. The light- 
house, constructed of wood and octagonal in shape, is painted 
black and white in vertical stripes. Position, lat. 14° 1’ 55” N., 
long. 61° 0’ 30” W. 

162.—Unitep Srates.—Iloridu.—Lighthouse near Mosquito 
Inlet.—In course of construction near Mosquito inlet, east coast of 
Florida. 

163.—UnitTep States.—North Carolina.—Albemarle Sound.— 
Fog-bell at Wade's Point Light-Station.—A fog-bell, struck by 
machinery, has been established on the east side of the lighthouse 
at Wade’s point, Pasquotank river, Albemarle sound. During 
thick and foggy weather this bell will be sounded, giving tio blows 
in quick succession at intervals of 20 seconds, 

164.—Unirep States.— Delaware Bay.—Lighthouse on Fourteen- 
feet Bank.—A lighthouse is in course of construction on Fourteen- 
feet bank, to replace the light-vessel now moored there. 

165.—Unitep Srates.—JJussachusetts.— Plymouth Harbour 
E’ntrance.—Intended Automatic Signal-Buoy off Gurnet Point.— 
On or about 1st May, 1883, an automatic signal buoy, sounding a 
whistle, will be placed off Gurnet point, northern side of entrance 
to Plymouth harbour. The buoy, painted red, will be moored in 9 
fathoms, with Gurnet point lighthouses bearing W.N.W. distant half 
a mile. Vessels entering the harbour must leave this buoy on the 
sturboard-hand. 
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-Vote.—When the aulomatic signal buoy is established, spar 
buoy No. 2 (off Gumet rock) will be withdrawn. Variation, 
113° IF. 

a . 66.—Ustmep Stargs.— Massachusetts.—Chatham.—Automatic 
arene £ /woy.—Intended Alteration in Position.—On or about 1st 
May, 1883, the automatic signal buoy sounding a whistle, now 
age off Chatham, will be moved toa position in 8 fathoms water, 
vioie the following bearings and distance :—Pollock Rip light-vessel, 
esp ‘ se distant 34 miles ; Monomoy point lighthouse, W. ? 5§.; 
er lighthouses, N. by W. + W. 
ote.—Enteting North-east Slue channel over Pollock Rip 
oe buoy in Jine with Pollock Rip light-vessel and Great 
_ ighthouse, Will lead through the best water over the shoals. 
Variation, 1 1}° Wr. 
Rite, States—Massachusetts— Buzzard Bay Entrance. 
Owidston Pig Light-Yessel.—Intended Alteration in Colour.— 
Chickens ich: May, 1883, the present lead-colour of the Hen and 
ba sliseas : oe north side of entrance to emake bay, will 
1 Goi with name in white letters on her sides. 
ein fe ee Scotia. —S. FE. Coast.—Position of Isaac 
fights, aie eee lighthouse (from which two fixed white 
hie oe tin are exhibited) on the western side of Isaac 
aL &ted 900 yards southward of Holly point, in lat. 
9 10'N. long 61° 39 10" W. 
NE rince Edward Island.—Northumberland Strait. 
le coms Light Discontinued.—The light (temporarily) ex- 
hibited of Little Sands wharf, north side of Northumberland strait, 
wil be dsoR bined. 
{[jAsooa.—Guly of St. Lawrence.—Capes Gaspé and Rozier. 
. 4g tn Fog-Signals.—On the opening of navigation in the 
~ {lyre the fog whistle heretofore maintained near cape Gaspé 
yor ‘ ase, West side of Gulf of St. Lawrence, will be discontinued, 
oe jo lieu thereof, a gun will be fired every half hour. Also, 
wpe fog-whistle will be removed from cape Gaspé, and erected at 
cape Rozier (Rosier) light station (6} miles to the northward) as 
soon as possible after the opening of navigation. The fog gun now 
at cape Rozier will continue to be used as heretofore until the 
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whistle is ready to be put in operation, of which further notice will 


be given. 


171.—Canapa.—River St. Lawrence.—Sud River Entrance.— 
Light at St. Thomas.—On the opening of navigation in the year 
1883, a light will be exhibited at the inner end of the Government 
pier at St. Thomas (de Montmagny), west side of Sudriver entrance, 
south shore of river St. Lawrence ; it will be a sized light, showing 
white in the channel of the harbour entrance, and yreen from all other 
points of approach; elevated 30 feet above high water, and visible 
6 miles. The light, intended solely as a guide in entering the 


harbour, is shown from a lantern on a pole 25 feet high, witha 
small cabin at its base, the whole painted brown. Position, lat. 


46° 59’ 80” N., long. 70° 83’ 20” W. 


CHarts AND Puans, &c., PuBLISHED BY THE HyDROGRAPHIC 


DEPARTMENT, ADMIRALTY, IN JANUARY AND FeEsruary, 1883. 


No. 

950 Borneo, north-east coast :—Sandakan harbour 
1055 Australia, west coast :—Redoubt Island to Cape 
Cuvier. (Plans, Ports Hedland ; Walcott ; Robin- 
son) ie Ry or we bes se 
289 Newfoundland, west coast :—Bay of Islands, with 
- Little Port, York and Lark harbours... -_ 
1465 Spain, east coast :—Cullera anchorage, Port Denia. 
Benicasim road. Columbretes islands ... sai 
591 North America, west coast: San Francisco harbour 
724 Indian ocean :—Islands and reefs between Seychelle 
islands and Madagascar (Dependencies of Mauri- 
tius)—Providence and St. Pierre islands, with 
Wizard reef. D’Arros and St. Joseph islands. 
Ile des Roches. Glorioso islands. Bird island. 
African islands... we aP cae +65 
285 Newfoundland, east coast :—Orange bay to Gander 
bay, including Notre Dame and White bays. 
(Plans, Cutwell harbour. Great Troytown har- 

bour. Fortune harbour) ... ia Ka 
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a 71 Ireland, east coast :—Kingstown harbour 
pa Plan added, Aue anchorage. 
412 Plan added. Neddy harbour. 


ie CHARTS Ttay gaye RECEIVED IMPORTANT CORRECTIONS. 
ssid — South coast :—-Cowes harbour. 
1854 ee D And, west coast :—Irish channel, 2 sheets. 
1489 Boas oe :—San Miguel. 
393 West “4 > Cast coast :—Frazerburgh. 
** “Udies :—Providence channels to windward and Mona 
2k ee 
re Nee :—Jamaica and Pedro bank. 
988 fick Tartary :—Eastern Bosporus and Novik bay. 
Tle India Batavia road. 
08 0 jo. coast. | 
93971 Seotlan Strait :—Singapore strait. 
2806 Unite d :__North and east coasts. 
769 Pacific States :—Charleston harbour. . 
1258 Ching - ©Cean :—Admiralty and Hermit islands. 
9881 West i aiaag to Séoul. 
1694 Enel dies :—Cay West harbour. 
ne “Nd, east coast :—Scarborough. 
Lasdiimlates” West coast :—Cape Three points ; Axim, &c. 
Nl 49 Ninos, Kin Sin, and Sikok island. 
42 Bakery archipelago :—Eastern portion. 
187 (hos :—Tamsui harbour, Sau-o bay, &c. 
3a, Hoogly river :—The Sandheads. 
N\S ,gica, west coast :—Forcados river to cape Formoso. 
;% astern archipelago :—Gasper strait. 


/ 
~ gs Gulf of Mexico :—Boca Grande cay to Tortugas cays. 


5 
1877 Africa, west coast :—Gaboon river. 


1982), c. South America, east coast :—Parana river, 2 sheets. 
1790 Scotland, west coast :—Oban bay. 
2373 Baltic sea :—Riga gulf. 
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Books. 
& d. 
Tue CHANNEL Pinot, Part I. South-west and south coasts 
of England, 6th edition, 1882... ibs ‘es as. ae 


Samina Drrections for the principal ports on the east coast 
of the Unrrep States or America, 8rd edition, 1882. 2 6 





HyprocrapHic Notices IssuED BY THE HyDROGRAPHIC OFFICE, 
ApMiRaLty, 1882. 
No. 
1—Arrica Pinot, Part I. Relating to Azores, Canary, and Cape 
Verde islands, and to parts of the west coast of Africa. 
2.—West Coast oF Hinpostan Pitot. Relating to Bankot river. 
3.—Soutu America Pinot, Part I. Revised directions for Maldo- 
nado bay. 
4,—NEWFOUNDLAND Pitot. Relating to the Bay of Islands on the 
west coast of Newfoundland. 
5.—Austrauia Directory, Vol II. Relating to certain shoals on 
the east coast of Australia and in Torres strait. 
6.—Paciric Ocean, south-western part. Relating to Tonga, Wallis, 
and Samoan islands. 
7.—Cuina Sea Dmecrory, Vol. I. Relating chiefly to Malacca 
and Carimata straits. 
8.—MEeEDITERRANEAN Pitot, Vol. I. Relating to various ports and 
localities. 


OUR OFFICIAL LOG. 





DETENTION oF UnszaworTHy Surps.—We have applied for, and 
have obtained the following copy of the ‘ Instruction,” sent by 
the Board of Trade to its Principal District Officers, and referred 
to by Mr. Chamberlain in his address to the shipowners :— 

‘Since the commencement of the ‘Merchant Shipping Att. 
1876,’ . . . . detention has not been imposed, or the owners 
masters communicated with in any way until the point of danger bas 
been reached. It has been repeatedly urged that this course of actio2 
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inevitably causes irritation, delay and inconvenience, and this, the 
Board of Trade are anxious, if possible, to avoid in future. While 
determined to give full effect, so far as they can, to the intentions 
of the Legislature, the Board are anxious that the Act should be 
administered in such a way as to cause the minimum of inconvenience 
and annoyance to those concerned. 

“In fatare, therefore, the Board desire their officers (when they 
notice that any vessel is likely to be overloaded, or improperly 
loaded), to caution the owner, master or agent, not actually im- 
posing provisional detention unless and until such caution is dis- 
tevarded. The caution must be in general and carefully-guarded 
terms, and must be conveyed to some responsible person connected 
with the ship under notice at the time. 


‘By order of the Board. 


(Signed ) ‘*THomas Gray, 
** One of the Assistant-Secretaries to the Board of Trade.” 


OrricraL Inquiries at Home, 1888. 


1676. Wild Deer, ship; built at Glasgow, 1863; owned by 
Shaw, Savill and Albion Company (Limited); tonnage, 1,016 ; 
Glasgow to New Zealand ; general cargo ; lost on North Rock, Cloghy, 
Co. Down, January 12,1888. Inquiry held at Glasgow, February 
5, 1888, before Rothery, Wreck Commissioner; Parish and 
Murdoch, N.A. Master to blame in setting improper courses, and 
heglecting the lead. Certificate suspended for three months. 

1677. Chiapas, 8.8.; built at Dumbarton, 1882; owned by Mr. 
D. Caw; tonnage, 997; Glasgow to Demerara; general cargo ; 
foundered off Queenstown, when loss of life ensued, December 80, 
1882. Inquiry held at Glasgow, February 8, 1888, before 
Rothery, Wreck Commissioner ; Parish, Powell and Murdoch, N.A. 
Loss due to a leak, the whereabouts of which could not be dis- 
covered. Ship too much by the head when leaving. No blame 
attached to master. 

1681. Empress, 8.8., and Save All, smack; the former built at 
Kingston, Hull, 1868; owned by Mr. W. Bailey ; tonnage, 706; 
Hamburgh to Hull; general cargo; the latter owned by 
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mo inte . Mr. W. Moss; on a fishing cruise; in collision off Spurn Light, 
ak January 5, 1883. Inquiry held at Grimsby, February 9, 1883, 
, is ced before Rothery, Wreck Commissioner; Curling and Rees, N.A. 
-f ‘] ate: | Collision caused by the Sare All showing no light or flare-up to 
ip SS 7 the steamer which was overtaking her. No blame attached to 
| ms ee ‘ - ¥ master of Hinpress. 
Sah eat 1682. Fiona, ship; built at Whiteinch, 1878 ; owned by Mr. 
j 7 D. Clink and others: tonnage, 1,597; San Francisco to Hull; 
ei : a wheat; lost, with all hands, on the Haile Sand, at the mouth of 
be oe hse the Humber, December 6, 1882. Inquiry held at Grimsby, 
ee | ‘te February 18, 1883, before Rothery, Wreck Commissioner ; Harland 
; 4 ‘ ‘ and Moresby, N.A. No evidence as to cause of stranding. Every 
BR So! gees effort made by lifeboat crews to render assistance, but of no avail. 
evade 1683. St. Dunstan, s.s.; built at Hebburn, 1881; owned by 
gh et Steamship St. Dunstan Company, Limited; Liverpool to Balti- 
sigs more ; coals; severely damaged in heavy gale of wind off Cape 
24 Goes 4s Clear, January 14, 1883, when loss of life ensued. Inquiry held 
ee ea at Liverpool, February 14, 1883, before Raffles, Judge ; Forster, 
: at ih Knox and Pattison, N.A. Casualty caused by meeting a hurricane 
gets of unusual severity. Master entitled to great praise for bringing 
Spee | ship back to Liverpool. 
ce vt 1684. Said, s.s., and William, barge; the former built at 
i yt. Sunderland, 1870 ; owned by Mr. A. P. Harrison; tonnage, 667 ; 
ase t 3 London to Neweastle ; coals; the latter a sailing barge, trading 
+ ‘ on the Thames. In collision off Jenningtree Point, River 
hr aie Thames, January 10, 1883, when loss of life ensued. Inquiry 
P. ra oe held at Westminster, February 15, 1888, before Rothery; Wreck 
* , Commissioner; Castle, Ronaldson and Kiddle, N.A. Collision 
due to negligent navigation on part of William, who unexpectedly 
ported her helm and threw herself across the bows of the steamer. 
rendering a collision inevitable. 

1685. Hwna, barque; built in America; owned by Mr. J. F. 
Robb ; tonnage, 881; the Tyne to Villarecos; coals and coke. 
ae Abandoned at sea, January 18, 1888. Inquiry held at North 
hs | Shields, Feb. 18, 1883, before Stevenson and Swan, Justices ; Kennedy 
ah and Hyde, N.A. Vessel struck some floating object, and damaged. 
Abandonment justifiable ; ship seaworthy when leaving Tyne. 
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1688. Largo Bay, 8.8. ; built at Hebburn-on-Tyne ; owned by 
Mr. W. J. Affleck and others ; tonnage, 1,108 ; Savonato Marbella; 
tallast; lost to the eastward of Marbella, December 10, 1882. 
Inquiry held at North Shields, February 15, 1883, before Stevenson 
and Jackson, Justices ; Anderson and Vaux, N.A.; Hallett, E.A. 
Accident caused by parting of the starboard cable in a gale of 
wind. Port anchor not ready to let go, and insufficient steam to 
move the ship ahead. Master and chief engineer in default. 
Certificates suspended for three months respectively. 

1690. Oleander, barque ; built at Sunderland, 1861 ; owned by 
Mr. J. Joass and others; tonnage, 840; Cardiff to Algoa Bay ; 
coals; suffered serious damage whilst at sea, January 10, 1888. 
Inquiry held at Liverpool, February 22, 1883, before Rafiles, 
Judge; Hight, Parfitt and Grant, N.A. Ship unseaworthy when 
leaving Cardiff. Master guilty of drunkenness. Certificate sus- 
pended for twelve months. Owners to pay £100 nomine 
éspensarion. 

1691. Royal Sailor, snow ; built at Sunderland, 1863; owned 
by Mr. G. R. Dawson ; tonnage, 288 ; Newcastle to Motril ; coals ; 
stranded on Deal Beach, February 6, 1888, Inquiry held at 
Westminster, February 23, 1888, before Rothery, Wreck Com- 
missioner; Methven and Ronaldson, N.A. Master to blame for 
anchoring too close in shore. 

1692. Plassey, ship; built at Sunderland, 1874; owned by 
Tyser and Company; tonnage, 1,682; Demerara to London ; 
sugar; lost near Sandgate, January 29, 1888. Inquiry held at 
Westminster, February 23, 1883, before Rothery, Wreck Com- 
missioner; Ronaldson, Pickard and Davies, N.A. Master to 
blame for negligent navigation in keeping the ship too close to 
shore. Certificate suspended for three months. 

1693. Lennox, barque ; built at Govan, 1877; owned by Mr. 
H. Watson and others ; tonnage, 1,288; Dundee to San Francisco; 
coals and pig iron ; abandoned at sea, on fire ; October 18, 1882. 
Inquiry held at Glasgow, February 23, 1883; before Swan and 
Muir, Justices; Forster and Comyn, N.A. Fire caused by 
spontaneous combustion. 

1691. Brambletye, ship; built at Barrow, 1876; owned by 
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Mr. W. R. Price; tonnage, 1,495; Falmouth to Hull; grain; 
shipped a very heavy sea off Lowestoft, when 4 hands were 
washed overboard. Inquiry held at Hull, February 27, 1883; 
before Twiss, Judge; Powell, Ward and Beasley, N.A. No blame 
attached to master. 

1696. Aberfoyle, barque ; built at Southampton, 1876 ; owned 
by Messrs. Hennessey, of Swansea; tonnage, 805; Falmonth to 
Hamburg ; nitrate of soda; lost at Heligoland, January 13, 1883. 
Inquiry held at Cardiff, February 27, 1883, before Jones, Judge ; 
Rees and Patterson, N.A. Master in default for standing on into 
shoal water so long, as to leave no room to wear, Certificate 
suspended for three months. 

1698. Resolute, s.s, ; built at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1869; owned 
by Messrs. J. Wingate and T. B. Fox; tonnage, 71; Neath to 
Portreath ; coals; damaged by striking some object at the entrance 
of Padstow harbour. Inquiry held at Swansea, March, 2, 1883; 
before Fowler, Judge ; Parish and Harland, N.A. Master to blame 
for steering an unsafe course. Censured. 

1699. Zephyr, brigantine; built at Dundee, 1859; owned by 
Mr. N. Brewer ; tonnage, 140; Liverpool to Cork ; coals ; lost on 
Blackwater Bank, Wexford, February 4, 1883. Inquiry held at 
Swansea, March 3, 1883 ; before Fowler, Judge; Parish and Har- 
land, N.A. Master guilty of gross negligence and displayed entire 
ignorance of his position. Certificate suspended for twelve 
months. 

1701. Wiyton, barque; built at Port Glasgow, 1875 ; owned 
by Mr. J. Doward and others; tonnage, 727; Liverpool to 
Valparaiso ; coals; supposed to have foundered at sea. Inquiry 
held at Liverpool, March 3, 18838, before Rothery, Wreck Com- 
missioner ; Forster and Curling, N.A. Supposed to have foundered 
off Cape Horn in a gale of wind. 

1702. Mary, schooner; built at Conway, 1857; owned by 
Kneeshaw and Lupton ; tonnage, 59; Llandulas to Weston Point ; 
limestone ; foundered February 2, 1883, when loss of life ensued. 
Inquiry held at Liverpool, March 2, 1883, before Rothery, Wreck 
Commissioner ; Curling and Moreby, N.A. Loss oceasioned by 
vessel being swamped. 
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1703. Strathyre, s.s,; built at Port Glasgow, 1881; owned by 
Mr. A. M. Hay and others; tonnage, 182; Bowling to Dublin; 
coals; stranded -near Cloghy, Co. Down, February 17, 1883. 
Inquiry held at Glasgow, March 5, 1888, before Hamilton and 
MeCulloch, Judges, Anderson and Kennedy, N.A. Master in 
defanlt for taking no measures to ascertain the distance run, and 
forneglecting the lead. Certificate suspended for six months. 

1704. City of Brussels, 8.s., and Kirby Hall, s.s.; the former 
bailt at Partick, Glasgow, 1869; owned by Inman Company ; 
tonnave, 2,434; New York to Liverpool; general cargo. The 
latter built at Govan, 1882; owned by Messrs. Alexander and 
Graves ; tonnage, 1,759; Glasgow to Liverpool ; coals ; in collision 
in Liverpool Bay, January 7, 1888, when the City of Brussels 
foundered and loss of life ensued. Inquiry held at Liverpool, 
March 1, 1883, before Rothery, Wreck Commissioner ; Burney, 
Castleand Hyde, N.A. Casualty duc to Master of Airby Hall not 
stopping his engines on hearing whistle of City cf Brussels. 
Certificate not dealt with. 

1706. Glaramara, barque; built at Whitehaven, 1877; owned 
by Mr. G. Nelson and others ; tonnage, 678 ; San Francisco to U.K.; 
grain; lost in Frower Bay, near Kinsale, February 12, 1883, 
Inquiry held at Liverpool, March 9, 1888, before Raffles, Judge ; 
Methven and Vaux, N.A. Master to blame for standing in shore 
Without using the lead. Certificate suspended for three months. 

M711. Scotch Lassie, fishing boat; Wasp, schooner; the former 
belonging to the master; tonnage, 4; engaged fishing. The latter 
built in Nova Scotia, 1855; owned by Mr. P. Kelly; tonnage, 67 ; 
In collision near Bennan Head, January 22, 1888, when the Scotch 
Lassie was sunk, and loss of life ensued. Inquiry held at Liverpool 
March 10, 1888, before Raffles, Judge ; Methven, Grant and Vaux, 
N.A. Collision due to a bad look-out being kept on board the Wasp. 
Master to blame. Certificate suspended for three months. 





OrriciaL Inquiries AsRoaD, 1882-3. 


1675. Bolirar, 8.8.; lost on Cobbler’s Reef, Barbadoes, 
December 12, 1882. Inquiry held at Bridgetown, Barbadoes, 
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December 28, 1882. Master to blame for careless navigation. 
Certificate suspended for six months. 

1678. Cedar Grove, s.s.; lost near Cape Canso, St. Andrew's 
Island, November 80, 1882. Inquiry held at Halifax, December 28, 
1882. Loss attributable to the northerly current after passing 
Cape Race, and for which the master appears to have made no 
allowance. 

1679. Mary Lizzie, schooner; burnt at sea, January 10, 1883. 
Inquiry held at New York, January 17, 1883. Fire accidental. 
Master’s conduct most praiseworthy. 

1680. Julia Grace; three-masted schooner ; lost at Smepaxent 
Bay, January 12, 1883. Inquiry held at New York, January 24, 
18838. Master guilty of error of judgment. Censured. 

1686. Pallion, s.s.; grounded on Baragua Flats, November 
12, 1882. Inquiry held at Rangoon, December 7, 1882. Master 
misled by incorrect soundings reported by leadsman. 

1687. Bombay, steam-tug, and Thalatta, ship ; in collision at 
Sandheads, Mouth of Hooghly, when the tug foundered, Noven- 
ber 28, 1882. Inquiry held at Calcutta, December 18, 1882. 
Collision due to an improper look-out being kept on board Thalatta 
for which master is to blame. Certificate suspended for three 
months. 

1689. Matilda Hilyard, barque; stranded on Rota Poit, 
February 2, 1883. Naval Court held at Cadiz, February 5, 1883. 
Casualty due to gross neglect and incompetency of master. Certifi- 
cate suspended for twelve months. 

1695. New England, s.s.; lost at entrance of Clarence River, 
December 27, 1882. Inquiry held at Sydney, January 5, 1883. 
Loss due to vessel being taken over the bar at an improper time. 

1697. Santa Lucia, barque; lost at San Antonio, December 12. 
1882. Inquiry held at Valparaiso, January 10, 1883, Master 
free from blame. 

1700. Gold Hunter, lighter, and Solide, barque ; in collision 2 
the River Yarra, December 18, 1882. Inquiry held at Melbourne, 
January 5, 1883. Collision due to an accident. 
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HE Session for 1883 opened on the 14th March, and 
the first paper was, as is usually the case, on a subject 
connected with the Royal Navy, and entitled, On 
CERTAIN Points oF ImpoRTANCE IN THE CONSTRUCTION 

or Suips or War, by Captain G. H. Noel, R.N. The points dealt with 

vere the form and structure of the bow, best adapted for successful 
se as aram, the details of water-tight compartments considered 
with regard to dangers which may arise in action, the construction 





of the conning tower or turret from which the manceuvres of the 
‘hip are directed in action, and the means of defence against 
‘orpedoes. A paper of more special interest to our readers, is that 
on the question of Buixneaps, by Mr. James Dunn, of the 
Admiralty, who has for some years past been concerned in the 
‘urvey and registration of merchant ships for war purposes. 

After noticing the futility of the legislation on the subject contained 
i the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854, and the subsequent repeal 
of the bulkhead provisions in 1862, Mr. Dunn traces the history of 
‘he Admiralty list which was commenced in 1875. There are 300 
steamers now in existence, which would float in smooth water with 
aly one compartment laid open to the sea, and some are now 
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building which embody the all-important and additional advantage 
that they will be able to dispense with the buoyancy of any two 
compartments, and still retain sufficient floating power. While 
congratulating ourselves on having as many as 300 well-divided 
ships, we must not forget that there are more than 4,000 ships of 
100 tons and upwards, which would sink if any compartment 
between the collision and stuffing-box bulkheads were laid open to 
the sea in smooth water. Lloyd’s Registry in 1880 recommended 
a divisional bulkhead in the forehold for ships of 280 ft. long and 
upwards, to extend to the main-deck. In December, 1981, they 
made the fitting of such a bulkhead compulsory. In June, 1882, 
they required the fitting of a corresponding bulkhead in the after- 
hold for ships of 330 ft. and upwards, and also that in one, two, 
and three-decked ships the bulkheads enclosing the machinery space 
shall be carried water-tight to the upper-deck. It is important, that 
in no instance where an owner has introduced the additional bulk- 
heads asked for by the Admiralty has he receded, but rather has 
advanced in that direction. 

Mr. Dunn next considers the strength of bulkheads, and the 


forces to which they may be exposed. He concludes that the effect — 


of water rushing to and fro in a seaway, ina compartment which 
has no cargo in it, would not bring more strain upon the bulkhead 
than a head of water about four or five feet above the water level 
in smooth water. When there is cargo in the compartment of 
course the strain is less. Nor is the effect felt of the alternate rise 
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and fall of water outside the ship, due to the crests and hollows of — 


waves, since there is not time enough for that to affect the water 
level inside. Experiments made on models have, however, proved 
that when an end compartment is pierced, the water is, in a seaway, 
considerably heaped up against the end bulkhead, especially in the 
ease of the fore compartment being pierced. This points to the 
conclusion that the end bulkheads, especially the collision bulkhead 
forward, should be exceptionally strong. Mr. Dunn then describes 
Lloyd’s rule as to the plating and stiffening of bulkheads, and con- 
cludes that its provisions are sufficient, except in the case of ships 
of great beam, such as are now being built. In them he would 
recommend a vertical web frame at the middle line, to be connected 
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with each deck, and a few frames of greater strength than the angle 
bars at present used. 

Considering, lastly, the general question of the value of bulk- 
beads, it must first be stated that they are at times found to be so 
defective as to be useless. Rivets omitted, caulking defective, 
plates removed, holes cut for pipes, sluice holes with no covers, 
doors with worthless securities, or open and fixed with rust, have 
(een found, and in some cases doors in the hold have been so fitted 
that they can only be closed by ‘‘ handling,’’ and are consequently 
aseless, Bulkheads, also, as fitted in some ships, are positively 
dangerous. When they are not carried sufficiently high, the water 
has only to fill one compartment, when it commences to pour over 
into the next, and thus the ship takes in nearly as much water as 
{there were no bulkheads, with the disadvantage that she is put 
out of trim, and her bow or stern, as the case may be, is put under 
water, and thus the vessel goes down sooner than if the water were 
iree to find its own level all fore and aft. 

One recent instance of the value of good bulkhead subdivision is 
shown in the case of a steamer of 5,000 tons, which was run into 
in a fog abreast of No. 8 bulkhead, two compartments, as a conse- 
(uence, being filled with water, but the vessel steamed 300 miles in 
is condition, and got safely into port. 

ln conclusion, Mr. Dunn quotes statistics of losses of ships on 
‘he Admiralty list as compared with others, and shows that of 
the vessels which have been on the list, equal to an average of 157 
lor the last six years, only one has been lost through collision, 
While the average annual loss from that cause in other ships is 
one per cent, 

Apaper upon the Erricrency or Gumpe-BuLaDE Prope.uers, by Mr. 
J. L Thornyeroft, is an account of the results of experiments with 
stew propellers of that description in torpedo boats of high speed. 

In a paper (which we have dealt with in a separate article) 
ca Tae InrLUENcCE oF THE Boarp or TrapeE RvLes FoR 
Somers upon THE CommerciaL Marine, Mr. J. T. Milton, 
of Lloyd’s Register, states that the importance of the 
question is indicated by the fact that nearly 1,000 sea- 


gomg vessels, of an aggregate gross tonnage of nearly 
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two millions, hold passenger certificates, and that in 1882 there 
were 114 new sea-going vessels, constituting 38 per cent. of the 
steam tonnage and 45 per cent. of the horse-power of vessels of 
that year, built under the Board of Trade rules for passenger 
vessels. In comparing the Board of Trade rules with those of 
Lloyd's Register, it must be remembered that a certificate is never 
granted under the former for more than one year, while Lloyd's 
rules class a new boiler for four years, and thus might be expected 
to require an additional allowance for deterioration of strength. 
The contrary is the case, for Lloyd’s rules permit pressures of 
from 10 to 25 per cent. greater than those of the Board of Trade. Mr. 
Milton further charges the Board of Trade rules with severely handi- 
capping some particular methods of construction as compared with 
others, and to prove his point goes into the details of the rules as 
affecting various classes of boilers, and also as to the construction 
of the furnaces. He concludes by estimating the monetary loss 
inflicted upon shipping by the supposed unnecessary severity of the 
Board of Trade rules, and assumes for the purpose that boilers are 
capable of being worked safely at pressures 20 per cent. greater 
than those actually allowed. On this supposition 300,000 tons of 
coals are burned per annum in passenger steamers wastefully, 
entailing a total loss for price of coal and loss of freight of half a 
million sterling. 

A lengthy paper, by Mr. R. J. Butler, ON tHe Steam Triats oF 
THE ‘‘ SATELLITE”’ AND ‘* CONQUEROR’’ UNDER Forced Dravext. 
describes some experiments upon the subject in connection with 
the Royal Navy, and recommends the adoption of forced draught in 
the Mercantile Marine in mail or passenger steamers which make 
short passages at high speed, and in which economy of fuel is © 
minor consideration compared with the importance of keeping good 
time. 

In a paper On Srea-cornc TorPepo Boats, Mons. J. A. Norman 
describes a new class of war vessels of from fifty to eighty tons 
displacement, speed of 18 to 20 knots, capable of steaming 1,000) 
miles at ten or 12 knots, of standing an occasional gale, costing 
from £8,000 to £11,000 each, and having a crew of ten to fifteen 
men. He is of opinion that these vessels will be of grest 
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uportance in future warfare, as escorts to ironclads or cruisers, and 
‘r attacking or blockading military ports, provided the latter were 
wt more than 200 or 300 miles distant from their own shores. 
they will be armed with small guns to enable them to encounter 
accessfully similar vessels. Sixty or eighty of them can be built 
ut the price of one ironclad, and they would be a match for it. Of 
‘be three Weapons in use at sea, gun, torpedo, and ram, the first 
uone can be guarded against by armour, and that by the sacrifice of 
ney, men, speed, and handiness. As regards the two others, all 
‘ups are equally vulnerable. Should torpedo science continue to 
cogress as it has already done, it will be nearly useless to protect 
“ps at such fearful expense against shot, leaving the immersed 
vortion unprotected, and the time may come when fleets will consist 
{ eruisers and torpedo boats. 

The next paper, by Mr. A. F. Yarrow, describes at length some 
‘Iperments to test Tue Resistance oF A First-cuass TorPEpDo 
boat. It was succeeded by a paper on Sream Yacuts, by Mr. 
Jiton Kemp, which we reserve for separate notice in a future 
camber, Next to this we come to two papers upon the strains to 
which ships are liable at sea. 

The first of these, ON tHe Moves or EstImMaTING THE STRAINS TO 
"aicd STEAMERS ARE suBJECT, by Mr. Wigham Richardson, considers 
nelly the nature of the strains to which a ship is subject at sea, 
ul the basis upon which the various registries fix the scantlings of 
‘tips with reference to those strains. ‘The actual stress upon 
‘ vessel at sea, may be considered as a fraction of the stress to 
‘which the material would be subjected if the ship were ashore, 
“upported on the crest of a bank, and not in any way water-borne. 

‘3 usual to speak of hogging, sagging, wracking, and torsional 
“tauus, but all of these are derived primarily from the weight of the 
“camer, and of her cargo (in other words, from the displacement) 
‘al from the length, or rather the length considered in relation to 
‘he depth. 

Considering how these strains are provided for, there is first the 
“se of the Admiralty, who are believed to calculate the strains on 
“ery vessel, and to determine the material accordingly. The 
Veritas Society determine scantlings by the contents of the 
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product of the length, breadth, and depth. The Underwriters’ 
Registry take as a standard the under-deck tonnage, and thus 
approach nearly to a displacement basis, but still neglect the 
element of ratio of length to depth. 

Lloyd’s Registry adopts numerals, one set for the transverse parts 
of the structure depends upon the periphery of the half midship 
section, the others for the plating, &c., depends upon that periphery 
multiplied by the length. This is far removed from a displacement 
basis. Except to the small extent of the rounding of the bridge, 
the difference of model is not taken into account at all, and for 
progressive sizes in similar vessels the scantlings in the table would 
increase as the squares only, while the displacement and strains 
increase as the cubes. 

It is probable that changes will ere long be made in the rules of 
one or all of the classification societies. Many shipbuilders are far 
from satisfied, and it is in every way undesirable that the builders, 
who are the designers and constructors, should not be content with 
the regulations of those who in so many respects assist and aid them, 
and to whose funds they are the principal contributors. 

The paper upon Hoaeine anp Sacoina Strains IN A SEA-WAY 
AS INFLUENCED BY WAVE Structure, by Mr. W. E. Smith, con- 
cerns itself entirely with the stress to which ships are subject when 
among large waves. Its author first states that in previous 
attempts to deal with the question, it has been considered that the 
support given to the ship by the crest or hollow of the wave was 
proportional to the correspondingly augmented or diminished value 
of the displacement at the part of the ship on the crest or in the 
hollow ; that is, the buoyancy of wave water was the same per cubic 
foot wherever situated. As a matter of fact this is not the case, 
the weight corresponding to displacement being less at the crest 
of the wave and more at the hollow than that due to the volume 
displaced. Mr. Smith has been recently calculating the strains to 
which vessels are subject when among large waves, taking into 
consideration this special feature of the case, and the object of bis 
paper is to place on record the results which appear very valuable, 
showing, as they do, that the strains to which large ships are liable 
at sea have been much exaggerated. In conclusion, Mr. Smitk 
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remarks on the singular dearth of information of actual strains 
upon ships, whether deducible from cases of failure or otherwise, 
and hopes that his paper may serve to elicit knowledge on the 
question, In ordinary ships, the power to propel them at a given 
speed can be predicted within very small limits of error, their 
stability ean be accurately calculated—their strength and the strains 
on them cannot be calculated with any pretence to precision. 

Taz ApvANTAGES OF INcREASED Proportion oF Beam To LENGTH 
iv Steamsnips, by Mr. J. H. Biles, is an account of recent 
eIperiences in results obtained in shipbuilding by Messrs. J. and G. 
Thomson, of Glasgow. It has been their practice for some time, 
when tendering for any ship of large size, or high speed, to suggest 
an alternative design to that proposed by the shipowner, and the 
wodifieation has invariably taken the form of increased proportion 
of beam to length. They have in fact recommended, as a better 
fom, more beam and finer ends, so that with the same length and 
depth the same displacement would be obtained. This variation of 
form they have found has secured better results for the same horse- 
power. Most of the paper is occupied with details of the results. 
which certainly bear out the view of the question taken by the 
Writer. 

The paper by Mr. P. Watts of the Admiralty On a Mertuop or 
Repvcinc tHe Ro.uinc or Surps at Sea, describes some experi- 
ments made in the design of H.M.S. Injlevible with that object. 
The Inlexible, which is the largest and most heavily armoured iron- 
clad in the service, has great beam and consequently large stability, 
which is considered necessary, because if some of her unarmoured 
compartments were filled with water, the consequence would be that 
the stability would be much reduced. The vessel having thus, 
under ordinary conditions at sea, too much stability, causing her to 
roll heavily ; and it being impracticable on account of her large 
beam and consequent difficulty in docking to fit her with bilge keels, 
it was considered desirable to adopt some other means of decreasing 
uer stability. This was done by setting apart a compartment in 
the after part of the vessel, 14ft. long and extending from the 
ammour-deck to the main-deck, for a water chamber. As the vessel 
rolls, the water lags behind, and thus tends to diminish the rolling. 
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The experiments are described at length and with much interesting 
detail. The result is that by filling the chamber half full of water, 
the vessel's rolling was reduced by about 37°5 per cent. From data 
obtained from experiments with bilge keels, Mr. Watts concludes 
that to secure anything like the same result with them, it would 
have been necessary to have them at least 8 feet deep and extending 
two-thirds the length of the ship. 

Passing over a paper on Freeboard by Mr. Rundell which we 
have considered in a separate article, we come to an important 
contribution to the question of freeboard by Mr. H. H. West, chief 
surveyor, Underwriters’ Registry, entitled, ON THE ASSESSMENT OF 
Deck Erections In RELATION TO FREEBOARD. Considering the most 
important of the functions of freeboard as being—to limit the ship’s 
load; to provide a reserve of buoyancy, both as a margin against 
leakage and as lifting power in a sea-way ; to assist in securing a 
sufficient range of stability ; to provide a suitable height of working 
platform, and to protect the vessel from deck damage ; doesit not appear 
from these varied functions depending upon diverse conditions, how apt 
aso-called ‘fair load-line”’ is to crystalise with a ‘‘ hard-and-fast line” 
the enforcement of which would seriously hinder the shipowner in his 
business ; and how, on the other hand, an authoritative maximum 
load-line would too often be claimed as a legalised draught, and 
even be used ignorantly under conditions which would court 
disaster. The officers of Lloyd’s Register have taken a different 
view from this, and in a series of very carefully adjusted tables, 
with an elaborate preface, have given a load-line for almost every 
conceivable ship which has been or which can be built. The first 
edition of the tables did not obtain anything like the same popn- 
larity as the re-amended ones, which are clothed with the authority 
of official sanction. 

Mr. West compares the result given by Mr. Martell’s tables of 
1873 and of 1882 in somewhat the same way as was done by 
ourselves in a recent paper,* showing that the latter tables give a 
reduction as compared with the former of 12 to 22 per cent. in cases 
of flush-decked steamers ; and in the case of a vessel with large 


* Nautical Mayazine, December, 1882. Article on Recent Frecboard 
Tables. 
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deck erections, the reduction is as much as 34 percent. This 
shows paring down by no flinching hand, and it is no wonder that 
shipowners, under harassing pressure of recent legislation, are 
teady to welcome a load-line which bears the honoured name of 
Liovd's, and which, if necessary, may be made to justify even a 
somewhat extreme practice. It is said that these freeboards give 
mazimun load-lines, and if it be taken that this means the decpest 
immersion to which the ship may be loaded under any circumstances 
whatever, yet the percentage to be put on for vesscls crossing the 
Atlantic in winter—the worst of voyages—only amounts to nine 
inches in steamers of the largest class, and to three inches in 
small steamers. 

While believing that the fixing of absolute freeboard is not fit 
vork for Classification Societies, Mr. West thinks they may per- 
form valuable service in scttling a scheme of allowance for deck 
erections, and for spar and awning-decked vessels as compared 
with other ships. If it be assumed that some given portion of the 
whole bulk of the vessel should be above water as reserve, and 
that deck erections may be allowed to contribute to such reserve, 
the question is how to assess their value relatively to that part of 
the vessel which is under the main upper-deck. The Committee 
of the Underwriters’ Society have attempted this, and the result is 
s formula depending upon the several elements: one is the strength 
and efficient closing in of the structure, a second the ratio which 
its content bears to the cubic contents of the whole ship, it being 
considered that large deck erections on a small ship are of less value, 
ton for ton, than small deck erections ona large ship. Further, 
low deck erections are considered ton for ton more valuable than 
ligh ones, and all deck erections are more or less valuable as they 
re arranged more or less about the middle of the vessel’s length. 

Following this is a paper by Mr. G. B. Rennie, entitled, A SExr- 
PROPELLING SELF-CAREENING FLoatinc Dock. The dock would 
differ from former types, by having hydraulic jet propellers worked 
by the pumping machinery, and would have such a form that it 
might be careened by means of water ballast in compartments. 

A Description oF THE METHOD or INVESTIGATION OF ScREW- 
ProreLLer Erriciency, by Mr. R. E. Froude, is a detailed descrip- 
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tion of experiments upon models, made by the author for the 
Admiralty, at Torquay. While the paper is of considerable value, 
it is impossible to give any idea of its contents in the space we 
could devote to an abstract of it. The same remark applies to the 
next paper, on THe SPEED AND Form oF StTEaMSHIPS CONSIDERED 
in Rexation To Lenetu or Voyace, by Mr. J. Hamilton, in which 
the relative value of fine and full ships, and of high and low speeds, 
are considered for voyages of various lengths, chiefly as regards the 
financial aspects of the question. One conclusion arrived at is, 
that comparing fine and full ships, the commercial efficiency of the 
former is, even for carrying, much greater than that of the latter, 
for any ordinary voyage, and if the superiority of very full ships 
is not altogether more apparent than real, it is at least confined 
within the narrowest limits, and only exists when the coal supply is 
an infinitesimal part of the deadweight carried. 

In a paper on Foe Sienatuine, Mr. J. McFarlane Gray proposes 
a code of course signals, which might be adopted by additions only, 
and without any alteration in the existing International Rules. 
The code consists of four-blast signals, and it is only necessary that 
the signals should be of two types, which might be short or long, 
high-pitch or low-pitch, clear note or trill, as according to which 
class of distinction should be considered most efficient. Whistles and 
fog-horns have been constructed to give the variation on the several 
plans stated. 

The remaining paper, ON A MetHop or OptaininG THE DEsIRED 
DisPLaAcEMENT 1N Desicnine Suirs, by Mr. R. Zimmerman, 1s, 2 
its title indicates, of a purely technical character. 
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i\\ (ge 1 the last meeting of the Institution of Naval Architects, 
<f the body of shipowners and others, known as the 
| 3) \) Committee of Lloyd’s Register of British and Foreign 
: Shipping, opened a newcampaign against the Board of 
Trade. So that at the present moment there are twodistinct attacks 
gcingon. Onein respect of the Board of Trade Tables of Freeboard ; 

and the other against the Board of Trade Rules for Boilers. Both of 
these sets of rules are framed in the interests ofsafety oflife at sea, and 
both are objected to as lessening the margin of profits of managing 

owners and others connected with the carrying trade in ships. 

In no case has it been shown that the Board’s rules do not insure 
safety of life, as far as rules of the sort can insure it. The con- 
tention of these gentiemen who have set themselves up as critics of 
the rules, is that by adopting instead the less stringent rules of 
Lloyd's Register Committee, reasonable if not equal safety may be 
ensured, and greater economy in working the engines may be 
effected. Now, this is a legitimate object in every way, and we 
are glad to see that the subject is opened up for discussion, The 
question, as Sir F. Bramwell put it in the interesting conversation 
which followed the reading of the paper, is this—‘‘ Anything may 
be bought too dear,” ‘‘ you might buy gold too dear,”’ and * you 
micht buy human life too dear ""—i.e., ‘‘ when you bought it with 
other human life.’’ 

Take this proposition as it would stand without the final words 
it would mean that human life has a commercial value, aud 
when, to a managing owner of a ship, that value is less than the 
cost of burning so many tons of coals, or remaining so many hours 






longer on a voyage, or rejecting so many tons of space fur goods, it 
is, as a merely commercial speculation, better to risk the value of that 
life or of two orthree lives than to incur the other disady antages. For 
instance if the commercial value of a fireman’s life on bourd 1.3 ip 

is estimated at thirty pounds sterling, and if in opposition to 
that is put the saving or making of £1,500 on the venture, it ig 
commercially sound to risk the small value and to make sure of the 
higher sum. We presume no one will doubt this cominercially— 
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and when we know that there is the further certainty that the £3) 

can be covered by insurance and that an actual profit is generally 

the result following, not the loss of one £30 life, but the loss of the 
ship and all the lives, nobody we presume will be so rash as to 
contend (from a money making point of view) that the risk to the 
£30 life should not be incurred by a managing owner under the 
circumstances, especially as it is the life of a third person. 

The above is not however Sir F’. Bramwell’s proposition. We wish 
that to be distinctly understood. His proposition is something very 
different, and when analysed by the light of his lucid explanation 
means that if you save say 10 lives on board steamships by 
making the boilers safe, and at the same time thereby sacrifice 
the lives of 11 other persons who have nothing to do with 
ships, you have bought the safety of 10 lives too dear ; you have 
paid one life too much. How by making ships’ boilers safe you lose 
other people’s lives is not at first sight clear. But like every- 
thing Sir F. Bramwell says, this saying of his is brilliantly 
clever. Let us see what it is in substance. 

There was some time ago a movement to put all steam boilers 
on land under inspection. It will be recollected that the Board of 
Trade opposed this movement on grounds of policy, and the 
Exchequer on the grounds of economy, and opposed it successfully. 
It never came to anything. Sir F. Bramwell also opposed it; 
and (he told the meeting) his opposition took this form, viz. : 

(«.) Rules (if made) for inspection of land boilers would apply 
to boilers working that most wasteful kind of engine, 
the low pressure non-condensing. 

(J.) The inspector would insist that many of the boilers should 
be discarded, or their pressure lowered. 

(c.) Owners without much capital would lower the pressure. 

(¢.) The lowering of the pressure on boilers belonging to 
owners who had not much capital would increase the 
consumption of coal throughout England by four millions 
of tons per year. 

‘e.) These 4,000,000 tons of coals would, therefore, be wasted, 
and the loss of life in raising this useless 4,000,000 tons 


would be 40 per year. 
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(7.) There were 80 lives a year lost by land boiler bursting, 
but eliminating bursting of kitchen boilers, &c., there were 
55 lives lost that might possibly never have been lost had 
there been “care in the making of the boilers.” 

So that, as Sir F. Bramwell put it, the safety of 55 lives might 
possibly have been ensured in ‘connection with boilers on land by 
the loss of 40 lives in mines, and at the cost of 4,000,000 tons of coals. 
This Sir F. Bramwell assures us is ‘‘ buying human life too dear.” 

Whether on Sir F. Bramwell's supposition life would be bought 
too dear in the case put by him, we leave to our readers to 
lecide. Mr. Plimsoll, and the relatives of persons killed by 
boiler explosions, will of course have one opinion; and the 
workers of the boilers and the political economist may hold other 
and different opinions. Whatever opinion may be formed on 
these points, however, no one can withhold admiration from the 
very clever way in which the problem was put to the meeting 
by its brilliant originator. Of course it is an assumption (and an 
assumption only) that the possessors of mills, factorics, workshops, 
mines, &c., &c., are too poor to afford the cost of effecting neces- 
sary repairs to their boilers. Without this assumption there is 
absolutely nothing in the argument. As we do not wish to 
destroy the argument at once, we let our readers indulge in the 
assumption : but let us descend to fact. 

The rules for the inspection of land boilers were not to be made 
by the Board of Trade, and the inspectors were not to be appointed 
by the Board of Trade. All those things were, it was proposed, to 
be done by the Committees of Steam Users Associations. The 
Committee of Lloyd’s Register is mainly composed of ship uscrs, 
and its rules for boiler pressures on board ship received great culogy 
from the critics present at the reading of Mr. Milton’s essay. 
Why then should the rules for the survey of land boilers, when 
made by users of land boilers, differ in their ‘“‘ rensonableness’”’ 
from rules for the survey of sea boilers, made by the users of sea 
boilers, to so great an extent as to cause a run on the coal fields 
of 4,000,000 of tons of coals per annum ? 

The allegation is that the pressures on land boilers to be suff- 
‘ently safe to meet the views of the inspectors appointed by the 
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Society of Users, would be so much reduced as to require an 
additional annual consumption on land alone of 4,000,000 tons 
of coals, and the inevitable waste of 40 human lives per year. 

The side of the question which strikes us is not, however, that 
which found enthusiastic commendation on the part of Mr. 
Milton’s admirers. What we, and what, no doubt, the workmen 
employed in premises where ‘ the boilers in which there was no 
care in the making’? were at work, would like to ask, is, what 
right have those boilers to be working at all ? 

And what is not clear to us is, that intelligent men, who can 
afford to keep steam power working on their premises, would, as a 
matter of £ s. d., continue to work obsolete engines with weak 
boilers at reduced pressures, at a loss, instead of replacing the 
obsolete ones by modern coal-saving ones. 

The cost of 4,000,000 useless tons of coals per annum which Sir 
F. Bramwell assures us would be the result of a survey of land 
boilers by the Steam Users surveyors, would have been, a 
tax on the bad boilers. It would have been neither more nor 
less than that. Now, if any one wants to put down a nuisance, 
the suggestion invariably is, puta tax on it. Don’t let it bea 
cheap luxury. Therefore, one would naturally say that the best 
way to get dangerous boilers out of use is to put a tax on 
them. If a tax equal to the cost of 4,000,000 of tons of 
coals per annum were put on unsafe land boilers, and if the users 
of those boilers knew, as they would know, that by getting new 
boilers, or repairing their old boilers, they could get rid of that 
tax, they would do it. But if beyond that they knew, as they do 
know, that by improvements simultaneously introduced, they could, 
on the whole, save other tons of coal a year, they would, if 
they once began their improvements, effect that saving too. In 
fact, ordinary persons would come to the conclusion that by 
requiring an improvement in boilers, the cost of working would be 
reduced, and the output of coal lessened rather than increased by 
4,000,000 of tons a year. We are taking the 4,000,000 from 
Sir F. Bramwell, but it is of course an assumption altogether. 

Robbed of its brilliancy, Sir F. Bramwell’s argument means, if 


it means anything, this also, that no boiler pressures should be 
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reduced at all. Start at 80 1b. and keep at 801b., because if you 
reduce the pressure as the boiler gets older, you increase the out- 
put of coal, and though, if you were to reduce the pressure, you 
might certainly save the life of the workmen at the boiler, you are 
alding a fraction to the annual consumption of coal, and to the risk 
of 40 lives in mines which the curious tell us would not be risked 
if land boilers are left to work as they were. 

But really the argument after all is very far fetched, because 
again if it means anything, it means that every industry which 
increases the output of coal should be kept stationary. No states- 
man would we should think attempt to guide legislation by such 
remote contingencies as those involved in Sir F. Bramwell’s 
argument, 

Life is lost in the output of coal ; 

The loss of life in the output of coal must not be increased ; 

Therefore, do not increase the output of coal. 

Life is lost by the explosion of boilers in which no care has been 
shown in the making ; 

To prevent the explosions of such boilers, their furnaces must be 
made to burn more coal in consequence of reduced pressure ; 

Therefore, do not reduce the pressure on boilers. 

We do not know how far political economists will support the 
view that the consumption of coal is so great an evil that it should 
be stopped to save loss of life, and that in that view boilers which 


are unsafe should be allowed to continue unsafe. 


It is at any rate to us a new theory ; because if it is of value it 
must apply whether boilers are made and kept safe through the 
ution of surveyors, or through the common law, which throws on 
the boiler user the responsibility for blowing up other people ; and 
to be logical, those who press the point against surveys ought also 
to press the point against the law, because if the fear of legal con- 
Sequences induces owners to keep boilers safe, the extra tons of 
coals will still be consumed on land ; and certainly steamships ought 
not to go on increasing as they do, or the 4,000,000 will become 
8,000,000, and the loss of lives in mines will be increased in pro- 
portion, whether the boilers be safe or not. 

We trust that the illustration of Sir F. Bramwell served its purpose 
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at the meeting, and we may dismiss it with the remark that 
after all it is in itself not completely sufficient to justify the con- 
tinued use at its original pressure of a dangerous boiler, in the 
making of which ‘‘ there had been no care.”’ 

The matter in dispute at the meeting was, however, not the 
question of survey or no survey, but of whether the surwey of 
boilers of steamships which convey passengers should be  con- 
ducted by the Board’s Staff under the rules of a trading associa- 
tion instead of under the rules made by the Board of Trade ; and 
it is based on the assumption that shipowners, as a body, have 
suddenly developed a craze for boilers of very large diameter 
and very high pressures. 

The Board of Trade rules may be more onerous than the rules of 
the trading society, but that would prove nothing against them. A 
few isolated cases of dispute would prove nothing. If the Board of 
Trade rules begin really to cripple the Mercantile Marine, and to 
stop trade, the question would be serious. But the development of 
the Mercantile Marine, which was greater than ever during the 
last year, entirely dispels such a thought, and proves the contrary ; 
and the Board of Trade rules are not applied to merchant trading 
steamers which do not carry passengers. 

The Committee of Lloyd’s Register, as representing the users of 
a certain class of steam-vessels, are unusually anxious in the matter 
of boiler pressures, as shown by the paper of their officer, and 
their contention is that certain safeguards required by the Board 
of Trade for the boilers of passenger steamers should be abandoned. 
If they can get a cheap boiler and for it get the imprimatur 
of a Government certificate, so much the better as a money making 
venture. The matter in dispute between that Committee and the 
Board of Trade can be settled in one way easily. Surely as such 
a shipowner’s profit as Mr. Milton alleges is now lost owing to the 
Board of Trade rules (which apply only to passenger steamers), 
itis worth a good effort to settle the difference. We therefore suggest 
that the steam users and manufacturers subscribe together and make 
four boiler shells, of course without the flues, and let these shells be 
burst under water pressure, and then give the steam user the fall 
benefits the results would allow. There would be no farther question. 
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The paper of the regular Committee's officer assumes that shipowners 
are Jesirous of adopting larze boilers and high pressures. Therefore let 
the experimental shells be of the largest size desired, and designed to 
work at the pressure of 150 lb., a3 that seems to be the pressure 
in dispute. The results of such a trial would be worth all the argu- 
ments that can be adduced on either side, and we do not think it 
would be unfair for the Board of Trade and the Committee of Lloyd's 
Resister Society to pay part of the cost. 

The boilers hitherto burst under cold water pressure have con- 
firmed the correctness of the Board of Trade rules. The experi- 
ments proposed might possibly not do so; and, therefore, ought to 
be welcome to those who have faith in their own condemnation 
of those rules. | 

We notice that another of the Socicty’s officers in his address 
refers specially to a case in which he says that the Board of Trade 
rules (he is careful not to say the. Board of Trade practice) would 
allow 93 Ib. when the rules of Lloyd’s Register Society allow 
125 lb. Now, we venture to suggest, that that officer should also 
have made himself acquainted with the latest aspect of that case. 
If he had done so he could not, without violence to facts, have made 
the incomplete statement he did. The pressure by his employer’s 
rules would not be so much as 125 Ib., nor the pressure by the Board 
of Trade s0 little as 93 lb. By the practice of the Register 125 lb. 
we are told was allowed. By the application of the Board of Trade 
rules 115 1b. was actually given in Australin, and subsequently 
offered by the Board of Trade in London. It 1s better to 
have a complete statement of a case before using it. But the 
wildest remark is contained in a contribution from Glasgow to the 
Shipping amd Mercantile Gazette of the 16th April, in which the 
Editor allows its readers to be informed that Mr. Milton actually 
had under his hands a case in which the rules of Lloyd’s Registry 
required the shell ‘‘to be one-eighth of an inch (4), while the © 
Board of Trade would exact one inch and seven-sixtcenths (1,7,).”’ 
It is not easy to understand the objects with which such a 
statement is circulated. : 

Every now and again a sort of crusade is worked up against the 
Board of Trade. We suppose this is in the nature of things 
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inevitable. On one side Mr. Plimsoll and his following awaken 
people to the terrible loss of life at sea, and to the fact that the 
shipowner often makes a money profit when that loss happens. 
The newspapers write articles more or less sensational abusing the 
Board of Trade and all that therein is for not putting its foot down. 
The Board does put its foot down, when young officers of a 
trading association are encouraged to assist in getting up a crusade 
against the Board of Trade for its stringency and its stupidity 
in making things too safe and interfering with profits. Then the 
press, equally unreasonable, employs writers, who abuse the Board 
of Trade this time for interfering effectually. 

It is well known that some shipowners make a practice of 
instructing the masters of their ships to defy the Board of Trade 
and to run away to sea with the ship if the Board of Trade officer 
serves notice of detention on her. The master has to bear the 
brunt of this in the first instance. 

It is a fact that there are persons who, well knowing the Board 
of Trade rules for the construction of boilers, openly defy them, 
and do not go near the Surveyors till the boilers are in their places 
and lagged, and then demand as of right a Board of Trade certificate 
for full pressure. Apropos of the fighting of the Board of Trade, we 
may usefully call to mind the action of a kindred society to the Naval 
Architects, who gave one of their members a gold medal for such an 
act. It wasin connection witha safety valve. The merit was thata 
particular form of safety valve had been forced on the Board of 
Trade by the medallist, who had fought the Board of Trade single- 
handed. That affair was followed by an explosion, resulting in 
the death of the master, the first, second and third engineer, two fire- 
men, and a trimmer, when the vessel was nolonger under the Board's 
survey. No more was heard about that valve or that medal. We 
do not understand that anything so serious is likely to follow the 
agitation now being organised. We understand that the alleged 
grievance is that owners build steamers, intending never to carry 
passengers, and afterwards alter their minds and wish to carry 
them ; and then find that the boilers of their ships, of which the 
Board of Trade staff knew nothing, are not treated by that staff 
as liberally as if built under their own inspection. We do not see 
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how this ever can be got over. It is scarcely reasonable to throw 
on a Board of Trade surveyor the onus of fixing the pressure at 
which the boiler can in his opinion be safely worked for twelve 
months, and then to expect that surveyor to do his work on the 
word of other persons and only on looking at a boiler in place, and 
in entire personal ignorance of the quality of the material of which it 
ismade. A prudent man would have the boilers built under Board 
of Trade survey at first, and so save all trouble. 

But here again the speakers at the meeting must be in ignorance 
of the Board’s practice, which is, as every one else knows, that 
tnal voyages are sometimes accepted in lieu of the rules; and 
it is well known that the Board of Trade do give full pressures 
for boilers not built under their survey, when they are satisfied 
by actual service at sea and otherwise that the boilers are fit 
for the pressure given. Another point they forget is that in the 
case of boilers not built under their survey, the Board of Trade 
have granted the pressures asked for on inquiry and on docu- 
mentary and other proof that the material has been tested, though 
not in the presence of their own staff. Unless the practice as well 
a3 the rules is considered, the case against the Board of Trade is 
necessarily very umperfect. 

The Board of Trade have more than once stated that they do 
not profess to teach engineering and boiler construction; what 
they profess to do is to guide their own officers by authorised and 
accepted rules, and the best practice. Before Rankine, Fairbairn, 
and other honoured names are wiped out from amongst recognized 
and accepted authorities, and before the junior members of the 
staff of a trading society are placed on their pedestals, a careful 
zad dispassionate discussion is needed. The Board of Trade may 
after all be right in their estimate of the weight due to formule of 
Rankine and Fairbairn, as compared with those even of Mr. Milton 
and Mr. Parker. We hint that the Board may possibly be wholly 
vight. That the Board of Trade rules are not materially wrong 
was indeed proved by speakers in the conversation which followed 
Mr. Milton's paper. 

Every now and then fhere is a tendency to pick quarrels, 
and this is not a healthy sign. We rather look for uscful 
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results from co-operation. We are satisfied that if Lloyd’s Register 
Committee, or engineers as a body had really wished to come to an 
understanding with the Board of Trade, it has all along been open to 
them todoso; and we can only hope that in time they may approach 
the Board on the subject. Instead of that, however, a young man 
has, without understanding the Board’s rules, to a certain extent 
copied and to an uncertain extent modified them, and written a paper 
about them, with results which, when they come to be fully under- 
stood, are extremely curious. The shipowners and others on 
Lloyd’s Register Committee are not practical boiler makers, 
would scarcely take rank as a scientific council, and must like other 
people rely on their permanent staff in the framing of rules. But 
like other people in similar circumstances they must not be surprised 
if errors creep into their rules. That errors have crept in, and are 
in them, there can be no doubt. 

Those gentlemen who are canvassing the whole country in their 
efforts to induce the shipowning interests to attack the Board of 
‘Trade in favour of the Rules of the Register Society, must not, like 
the shipowners who recently waited on Mr. Chamberlain, forget that 
there is another side to the question. They must not forget that it 
is many years since a boiler used for the purpose of propelling a 
certified passenger steamer has exploded with loss of life, and ther 
would do well to remember that the same cannot be said of un- 
certified steamers. Indeed, it cannot be said of steamers classed m 
the Register Society. 

On the whole, however, the movement will do good. It will 
lead to a confirmation of what is good in the Board’s rules, and, 
let us hope, to a few modifications in the rules of the Registry 
Committee. The question at the present moment stands as 
follows :—The officer of a trading Society read his paper at the 
meeting of the Institution of Naval Architects. The President of 
the Institution decided that if the engineering talent of the country 
favoured such a proposal, the Council of the Naval Architects or 
the President would wait upon the Board of Trade. In order to 
educate the mind of the engineering talent of the country to the 
standard of the paper, it has been reprinted and circulated largely, 
and opinion is canvassed by the machinery of the Surveying Staff 
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of Lloyd’s Registry at the ports and otherwise. Some of the 
aiswers received by the local staff of the Register are not flat- 
enng; some are decidedly opposed to the paper, and some, 
‘specially on the Clyde, are encouraging to Mr. Milton. From 
ihe speeches made at the reading of the paper we come to the 
conclusion that when the ‘‘ opinion” of the trade or profession 


vas been ripened, collected, and arranged, and presented in the 


conerete, to the Council of the Naval Architects, that Council will 
leeide what, if anything, is to be done by them in the matter. 


This is as it shouldbe. We do not gather from reading the speeches’ 


that the Council have committed themselves to the ‘“ taking of 


“des” in the question; and certainly, as we read the speeches, 


‘ue Council have in no way as yet pledged themselves to champion 


the views of the trading Society as against the Government 


Vepartment. Those of the public who, like ourselves, are ‘‘ lookers 


" 


cn, can of course ‘‘see most of the game,” and we shall 
certamly watch with interest the ‘‘moves”’ in it, and shall not 


fuil to give our opinions on them for the benefit of our readers. 


ABSTRACT OF SEA CASUALTIES, 1881-2 





4 FAS OLLOWING closely upon Mr. Chamberlain’s speech 
} to the deputation of shipowners, the publication of 
the wreck abstracts is of unusual interest. There 
have been whispers imputing exaggeration to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s statement, and hints that a complete refutation of 
his charges against shipowners would proceed from the Bureau of 
he Chamber of Shipping of the United Kingdom immediately after 






ibe publication of the official statistics. The return which we have 


'efure us should afford to shipowners the fullest opportunity of 
sting the aceuracy of Mr. Chamberlain’s figures. Besides tables 
of the most comprehensive character relating to loss of property and 
ule by shipwreek, the return contains a detailed list of all the vessels 
‘olally lost, and of all the vessels from which life was lost by ship- 
Pag casualties during the twelve months ended June, 1882. 
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It remains to be seen how the shipowners will use these data for 
tle purpose of rebutting Mr. Chamberlain’s charges. For our own 
part, we confess that a casual glance at the list of vessels (208) 
which have been posted as ‘‘ missing’’ with all hands, would in 
itself be sufficient to suggest to us the hopelessness of such a task. 

Perhaps an extenuating circumstance may be found in the fact 
that a great gale occurred on the 14th October, 1881, in which 
inany ships and lives were lost. It may also be argued that the 
figures for 1881-2 would not look so black if compared with some 
of the worst years on record, instead of being compared with the 
average for five years of comparative mildness. We have looked 
through the records of shipwrecks in past years, and see no reason 
lor regarding the five years ended June, 1881, as an unfair or 
insufficient basis on which to strike an average. Indeed, the losses 
in the years 1876-7 and 1880-1, which are both included in the 
period of five years, from which the average is taken, entitle them 
to take rank with the worst on record, but the losses in those years 
of exceptional severity were not nearly so heavy as the losses in 
the year 1881-2, Even the black year 1873-4, the wrecks of 
which gave bone and sinew to the Plimsoll agitation, must give 
way on scrutiny to the year 1881-2, of which it may be said as 
regards wrecks, ‘‘ None but itself can be its parallel.” Except the 
years mentioned above, no year since 1867, when the Board of 
‘Trade commenced to keep records of wrecks abroad as well as at 
home, approached 1881-2 in respect of wrecks and loss of hie. 
I\xhaustive notices of the wrecks and loss of life in the years above 
referred to appeared in our pages in due course, and we would 
recommend our readers to turn to those notices for the materials 
on which to institute a comparison between 1881-2, and the very 
worst of past years. 

We may however mention here that the loss of life by shipping 
casualties to British vessels all the world over, excluding lives lost 
from Her Majesty’s ships and passengers, was 3,612 in the year 
1881-2, against 2,577 in 1880-1, against 2,740 in 1876-7, and 
against 2,970 in 1878-4. Going further and excluding lives lost 
from fishing vessels as well as passengers and lives lost from Her 
Majesty's ships, we find that the net number of seamen lost m 
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1831-2 was 3,020, against 2,248 in 1880-1, against 2,427 in 
1876-7, and against 2,787 in 1878-4. 

It will be scen from the foregoing figures, that whether the 
lives lost from fishing vessels be included or not, the loss of life in 
1881-2 overtopped the loss of life in any previous year on record, 
and it will be seen from figures that will follow in this notice that 
the loss of life in 1881-2 showed a terrible increase on the average 
of lives lost in the five preceding years. When attention was called 
in these columns in August last to the increased loss of life in 
1880-1 it was hoped that the increase was chiefly attributable to 
the great storms of October, 1880, and January and March, 1881 ; 
it is now suggested that the great loss of life m 1881-2 was owing 
to the gale of 14th October, 1881. But there must be a limit to 
sich excuses, and when it is found that the gales which are 
common to our latitudes are always followed by a long record of 
disasters at sea, it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that there 
is something in the ships themsclves which contributes to their 
loss, and prepares them like ripened fruit to be shaken off by the 
first blast. 

Moreover it appears from a careful examination of the return, 
that if all the lives lost or supposed to have bcen lost in the gale 
of the 14th October were omitted bodily from the return, the year 
1881-2 would still remain the worst on record. 

Before entering upon an analysis of the wrecks and loss of life 
during 1881-2 it may be well to glance for a moment at the 
condition of merchant shipping as shown by the last published 
return. | 

British SHiprinG ON THE REGISTER. 

The shipping on the register at the end of the year 1881* was 

as follows :— 


Sailing Vessols. Steam-Vessels. ; Total. 
No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage, 


United Kingdom 18,966 3,619,286 5,502 3,003,887 24,463 6,653,173 
British Possese0s. 12,549 1,686,771 1,735 235,616 14,284 1,922,887 


aT ll EE Tle lhl rove eS 


$31,515 6,336,057 7,237 3,239,503 88,752 8,575,560 








* Owing to the early date of publication of the abstracts we are unable 
to obtain the figures for 1882, the return of shipping and navigation not 
yet being published. 
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The foregoing figures show a decrease of 161,831 tons in the 
sailing vessels, and an increase of 290,221 tons in the steam- 
vessels on the register in the year 1882 as compared with the year 
1881. The net increase of tonnage was therefore 128,389 tons, 
of which increase 121,251 tons took place in the shipping 
registered in the United Kingdom, Assuming that a steam ton 1s 
equal in carrying power to three sailing tons, then it follows that 
the value of the increase in the tonnage registered in the United. 
Kingdom was equivalent to 621,291 sailing tons, or about 
3 and # respectively of the whole tonnage of France and Germany, 
allowing in their case also three sailing tons for one steam ton. 
No wonder that Mr. Chamberlain was amazed when he contem- 
plated the growth of the British Mercantile Marine and the 
amount of capital which continued to pour into it. 

But if he had deducted from the 561,750 tons which he stated. 
had been added to the register during the year 1881 the 378,424 
tons which were struck off the register by the single item of ship- 
wrecks, his astonishment would probably have been excited more 
by the vitality of the shipping trade which survives such an 
enormous drain, the like of which is not known in other trades, 
than by the prosperity of shipowners. 

The rapid alteration in the character of British shipping is 
shown very clearly by a comparison of the number of vessels 
with the tonnage on the register. Down to 1879 the 
number and tonnage of sailing vessels continued slowly to 
increase, but since that year they have been going down hill. 
In the steamers there has been a steady increase in number and 
size, but the increase in the number of steamships. has not com- 
pensated for the decreasein the number of sailing vessels. Accord- 
ingly, we find that whilst the aggregate tonnage increases the 
aggregate number of vessels decreases. In 1881 there was an 
increase of 334 in the number of steamers, and a decrease of 521 
in the number of sailing vessels, or a net decrease of 187 in the 
total number of vessels on the register. There was an increase of 
821,592 tons in the entries and clearances in the United Kingdom, 
of which 627,317 took place in the coasting trade. This increase 
was the net result of an increase of about 8 million tons in the 
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‘‘To put it in another way,”’ we find that the losses in 1881-2 
and in the five previous years bear the following percentages to the 
vessels registered in the United Kingdom and the Colonies respec- 
tively :— 

British Sailing. British Steam. Colonial Sailing. Colonial Steam. Total. 


No. Ton. No. Ton. No. Ton, No. Ton. No. Toa, 
1881-2... 4 53 27 33 3° 49 13 2 36 44 
1880-1... 4:5 5°6 21 26 27 37 63 11 3°38 4:06 
1879-80... 2°6 4 19 28 2°8 4 42 °5 2°49 3°5 
1878-9 ... 27 36 19 2:5 2°9 4°7 12 2:9 26 35 
1877-8 ... 2°6 3:5 18 2:3 2°7 38 i bg 2:2 25 3°23 
1876.7 ... 3:1 3-9 19 2°5 3°5 4:3 2. 27 3 = 3°55 


It will be seen from the foregoing percentages that the pro- 
portion of losses to vessels on the Register is constantly increasing, 
and that the increase was specially marked in 1881-2 in the steam- 
vessels registered in the United Kingdom. What has the Chamber 
of Shipping to say to these facts ? 

Besides the statistics of vessels totally lost, the return deals with 
5,090 vessels which met with casualties of more or less importance, 
but not resulting in total loss. Of these 5,090 vessels, 1,622 vessels, 
of which 1,114 were sailing, and 508 were steam-vessels, met with 
what are described as ‘serious casualties,” and 3,470 vessels, of 
which 2,481 were sailing, and 1,039 were steam-vessels, met with 


minor casualties. 
VALUE OF SHrpPPING LosT. 


Still assuming that the value of a sailing ton is £8, and the value 
of a steam ton is £15, it follows that the value of the vessels 
totally lost was: sailing, £2,201,120; steam, £1,549,260—total, 
£8,750,380. This estimate shows a loss on British shipping 
of a little over 4 per cent. by shipwrecks alone. Further, assuming 
that the vessels to which casualties happened, but were not totally 
lost, were depreciated by 25 per cent., we get the amount of such 
depreciation as, sailing, £1,856,144; steam, £4,421,832—total, 
£6,277,476. Adding this estimate to the estimated sum lost by 
vessels totally lost, we get £10,027,856 as the total amount of loss 
by wrecks and casualties in the year 1881-2, representing a loss of 
10:98 per cent. on the total value of British shipping, We do not 
pretend that the following estimate is absolutely or even nearly correct, 
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bat we think it is a sufficiently fair approximation to convey an idea 
ofthe annual waste of capital by shipping casualties. 

Returning to the vessels totally lost we give the following table, 
showing— 


Toran Losses rv 1881-2, wirh AVERAGE FOR FIVE 
PRECEDING YEARS. 





Years 1881-2. Average for Five Years. 

Actual Average Average 

No. Tonnage. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. Tonnayo. 
Founderings ... 257 67,638 263 192 56,103 292 
Strandings ... 637 172,900 263 632 160,675 257 
Collisions .. 98 25,596 261 &6 21,541 250 
OtherCanses... 83 40,644 490 61 24,765 406 
Missing Vessels 208 71,646 344 116 38,743 334 


1,087 301,827 278 


1,803 378,424 290 

Our readers will perceive from the foregoing table that there was 
a marked alteration in all respects for the worse as regards ship- 
wrecks in 1881-2. A very scrious increase appears in the number 
of vessels totally lost by all classes of casualties, and also in the 
actual and average tonnage of the vessels so lost, as compared with 
the averaye losses in five previous years, and in no class is this 
ierease More conspicuous than in that of ‘missing vesscls.” 
“Other causes,’”’ which include losses by spontaneous combustion 
of coal, also show an important increase, and there is also an 
ierease in the number and actual tonnage of vessels which 
foundered, whilst in the latter case there ig a decrease in the 
average tonnage of such vessels. This is owing to the fact that a 
large number of fishing vessels belonging to Eyemouth, Berwick 
and Shetland, were included amongst foundered vessels, but added 
very little to the tonnage, thus lowering the average tonnage of 
the class. If, however, the fishing vessels (48) were extracted 
from the class, it would be found that the average tonnage of 
foundered vessels was higher in 1881-2 than in previous years. 
Bat the table itself shows broadly that the year under consideration 
Was in every way worse than its predecessor. 

How much of the unenviable distinction attaching to 1881-2 as 
regards shipwrecks is owing to stress of weather and how much 
to unseaworthiness and overloading of vessels or general laxity of 
care amongst those responsible for this management, we are unable 
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“To put it in another way,” we find that the Joss 
and in the five previous years bear the following perce: 
vessels registered in the United Kingdom and the (. 


tively :— 
SENG. Tote, Nor oor” Colgaia Bailing. Cotont 
1881.2... 4 53 27 33 3 49 1:3 
1880-1... 4:5 56 21 26 27 37 "63 
1879.80... 2°64 19 2:8 2°8 4 *42 
1878-9 ... 27 86 19 2:5 2°9 4:7 12 
1877-8 ... 2:6 3°5 18 23 2°7 3:8 1: = 


1876.7 .... 31 8:9 Io 26 3°5 4:3 1:2 
It will be seen from the foregoing percentage- 
portion of losses to vessels on the Register is const. 
and that the increase was specially marked in 1881 ~ 
vessels registered in the United Kingdom. What b> 
of Shipping to say to these facts ? 
Besides the statistics of vessels totally lost, the 1, 
5,090 vessels which met with casualties of more or . : 
but not resulting in total loss. Of these 5,090 vesse.. 
of which 1,114 were sailing, and 508 were steam-, = 
what are described as ‘serious casualties,’ and 3 ~ 
which 2,431 were sailing, and 1,039 were steam-, ; 


minor casualties. 
VALUE OF SHrppinc Lost. 25 


Still assuming that the value of a sailing ton is ‘ 
of a steam ton is £15, it follows that the val: ae 
totally lost was : sailing, £2,201,120; steam, £1 i ics 
This estimate shows a loss on —~ Sx 


$3,750,380. . 
of a little over 4 per cent. by shipwrecks alone. F's, 

that the vessels to which casualties happened, but = Sag. 

lost, were depreciated by 25 per cent., we get the _ * aie 
depreciation as, sailing, £1,856,144; steam, £. pig bisa | 
£6,277,476. Adding this estimate to the estim: — ~~ i . 
vessels totally lost, we get £10,027,856 as the tot oe re ; 


by wrecks and casualties in the year 1881-2, repr. ” 
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‘‘To put it in another way,’ we find that the losses in 1881-2 
and in the five previous years bear the following percentages to the 
vessels registered in the United Kingdom and the Colonies respec- 
tively :-— 

British Sailing. British Steam. Colonial Sailing. Colonial Steam. Total. 


No. Ton. No. Ton. No. Ton. No. Ton. No. Toa, 
1881-2... 4 53 27 33 3° 49 Ss. 2 36 44 
1880-1 ... 4 56 21 26 2°7 37 63 ll 3°38 4°06 
1879-50... 26 4 19 28 2-8 4 42 5 2°49 3°5 
1878-9 ... 27 36 19 25 2°9 4°7 12 29 26 35 
1877-8 ... 26 3°5 18 23 2°7 38 5 2°2 25 3:33 
iG ae “SL: 39 19 25 3°5 43 ea i 3 35S 


It will be seen from the foregoing percentages that the pro- 
portion of losses to vessels on the Register is constantly increasing, 
end that the increase was specially marked in 1881-2 in the stean- 
vessels registered in the United Kingdom. What has the Chamber 
of Shipping to say to these facts ? 

Besides the statistics of vessels totally lost, the return deals with 
5,090 vessels which met with casualties of more or less importance, 
but not resulting in total loss. Of these 5,090 vessels, 1,622 vessels, 
of which 1,114 were sailing, and 508 were steam-vessels, met with 
what are described as ‘ serious casualties,’’ and 3,470 vessels, 0 
which 2,431 were sailing, and 1,039 were steam-vessels, met wit! 
minor casualties. 

VaLue oF Sarppinc Lost. 


Still assuming that the value of a sailing ton is £8, and the ve 
of a steam ton is £15, it follows that the value of the ves 
totally lost was: sailing, £2,201,120; steam, £1,549,260— 
#3,750,3380. This estimate shows a loss on British shi 
of a little over 4 per cent. by shipwrecks alone. Further, asf 
that the vessels to which casualties happened, but were not 
lost, were depreciated by 25 per cent., we get the amount 
depreciation as, sailing, £1,856,144; steam, £1,421, 
£6,277,476. Adding this estimate to the estimated 
Vessels totally lost, we get £10,027,856 as the total 
by wrecks and casualties in the year 1881-2, represe 
10-98 per cent. on the total value of British shippi 
pretend that the following estimate is absolutely or ever 
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bet we think it is a sufficiently fair approximation to conver ss ide from 
ofthe annual waste of capital by shipping casualties. light 

Returning to the vessels totally lost we give the following 131i, ober, 
showing — 








Toran Losses iv 1881-2, wire Avenacg ror Fre 3”" DO 
PRECEDING YEARS. on of 
Years 1881-2. Average for Fire Yean . Itis 
Actual Average Ar issing 

No. Tonnage. Tonnage. No. Tonnage, ae 
Pounderings ... 257 67,638 263 192 56,103 .ugust 
Randings ... 637 172,900 263 | 632 160673 9 ising 
Collisions ... 98 25,596 261 86 21541 gy) : © 
(xher Canses... 83 40,644 490 | 61 24763 4¢ jon of 
Miming Veasels 208 71,646 344 | ae S813 gy ray be 
1,303 378,424 290 | 1,087 301.87 * ' We 


Our readers will perceive from the foregoing table that ther m nay be 
a marked alteration in all respects for the worse as regards ¢, ed upon 
wrecks in 1881-2. A very serious increase appears in the nn oyed by 
of vessels totally lost by all classes of casualties, and als) ;, bo” 8 from 
wctual and average tonnage of the vessels so lost, a compared _ 2 from 
the average losses in five previous years, and in no clas 7 
inerease more conspicuous than in that of “missin 4, » Of which 
“Other causes,’ which include losses by spontaneons <n the two 
cf coal, also show an important increase, and then j ie zrain-laden 
merease in the number and actual tonnage of ya... ) preceding 
foundered, whilst in the latter case there is q decrease rak well for 
average tonnage of such vessels. This is owing to the ;,,, ‘pona closer 


large number of fishing vessels belonging to Even, » mony to the 
J AA! VU. |} 
ind Shetland, were included amongst foundered ya ,, visions of the 
very little to the tonnage, thus lowering the AVEeraag dered, and 22 
the class. If, however, the fishing vessels (48) The Carriage 
from the class, it would be found that the ayer 1st January, 
foondere! vessels was higher in 1881-2 than » any of the 84 
Bat the table itself shows broadly that the year: January, 1882. 
Was in every way worse than its predecessor, ie Ist January, 
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io say. The tables relating to causes of casualties show that, 
collisions and missing vessels being excluded, the total losses 
attributable to ‘‘ causes connected with the weather’’ were less 
than those attributable to similar causes in 1880-1, whilst they 
were higher than the average for six years. Of the 257 vessels 
which foundered, 184 are said to have been lost by causes connected 
with the weather, including fog, &c., whilst only 60 are attributed 
to defects in ships or stowage. ‘These figures should be taken 
cum grano salis, Whilst recognizing the risks arising from gales, 
&c., we cannot help thinking that many of these lost vessels would 
uot have succumbed if they had been reasonably fit for their 
intended voyage on leaving port. But the figures relating to causes 
of loss are specially faulty, because they necessarily do not include 
the missing vessels which form such a prominent feature in 
this return. 

The cargoes carried by the vessels totally lost are shown in the 
following table. Vessels lost by collision are excluded from this 
table for reasons which are obvious. 


CARGOES OF VESSELS TuTALLY Lost. 


Ballast. Timber. Grain. Coal. General, Fishing. Fiber Total. 
lounderings 38 23 12 40 19 56 69 257 
Strandings 134 50 28 140 70 51 184 657 
Other Causes 8 10 1 ‘24 7 9 24 83 
Missing Vessels 16 15 22 56 66¢€«C«*@@Flti(a“ 45 55 218 





— + we So’ 


196 98 63 260 105 161 332 «1,215 
Totals 1880-1 268 123 68 219 8&8 113 338 §=1,217 

,, 1879-80 158 86 79 178 %%6 56-253 886 

Our readers will doubtless find it interesting to compare the 
details in the above table with the details in the table for the 
preceding year as published in the Nautical for August last. 
Compare for instance the losses under the headings “ Ballast ‘’ and 
‘Coal.’ The strandings of vessels in ballast were 1384 m last 
year against 217 in the preceding year, whilst the strandings of 
coal-laden vessels were 140 in last year against 132 in the preceding 


year. Again, the losses of vessels in ballast by foundering and 


being missing were in last year 54, and in the preceding year 39, 
whilst the similar losses of coal-laden vessels were in last year 96 
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against 77 in the preceding year. The inference to be drawn from 
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these facts is that in the gales of October, 1880, colliers in light he is) Ph 
ballast trim were driven ashore, whilst in the gale of 14th October, Pere _ de ti a fh hi 
1881, heavily laden colliers were sent to the bottom. Mahe ee? 5 oft iad ‘ nid, 

We are sorry to find:amongst the losses from ‘‘ other causes”’ no Ht fiat 4 ‘ ! : i 
ess than 14 cases of total loss from spontaneous combustion of WN the lca tf ae 44 i Fey 
coal against 5, 1, and O respectively in the three preceding years. Itis it his a ty ae i Ne 
probable that some of the increase in the number of missing Neh | ay 45) sieht d 
vessels has been caused by this reviving danger. In our August GENE aes Rate Rian & bist mi eh ey 
number we called serious attention to the desirability of utilising | ae ch Bcc hanp | Rui 
the information collected by the Customs as to the description of agrees al | RP men Sats 
coal shipped with a view to the discovery of such coal as may be Rag st tay SCH ise te 
“intrinsically dangerous for shipment on long voyages.” We iat ; Shut a Est ; 
repeat our warning, and hope that the Board of Trade may be ie Hal y aE 
induced to take some action in the matter before it is forced upon He 1 z r 4 ii 
them by a lamentable loss of life. Of the 14 vessels destroyed by tid pessts fat ui os: 
‘spontaneous combustion of coal, 5 were bound from Hull, 3 from ae i Sia Sai: 
Swansea, 8 from the Tyne, 1 from Liverpool, and 2 from iit hae | teas 2) 
Scotch ports. Mia ceeth 

ry bet 


The grain-laden vessels totally lost were 63 in number, of which 
34 were foundered and missing, as against 82 and 39 in the two 
previous years. Of the 84 foundered and missing grain-laden 
vessels, 12 were steamers, as against 8 and 9 in the two preceding 
years. At first sight these figures do not appear to speak well for 
the influence of legislation and official supervision, but upon a closer 
‘tamination they are found to bear the strongest testimony to the 
eficacy of the Board of Trade regulations, and the provisions of the 
Carriage of Grain Act generally. Twelve vessels foundercd, and 22 
Were missing with grain cargoes in the year 1881-2. The Carriage 
of Grain Act did not come into operation until the 1st January, 
1882. It is therefore necessary to inquire how many of the 34 
vessels foundered and missing sailed before the 1st January, 1882. 
Of the 12 foundered vessels, four sailed after the 1st January, 
1882, one of which was a Colonial vessel trading in China, one an 
English vessel bound from Chittagong to Guadeloupe, one was 
coasting in the United Kingdom, and one, the Escambia, loaded 
with wheat in bags, capsized on San Francisco bar. Of the 22 z 
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missing grain-laden vessels, 20 sailed in 1881, and of the remaining 
two, the Cosmo is supposed to have struck a rock in the Black Sea, 
and the Leander was bound from Archangel. It appears, therefore, 
that the Act was thoroughly successful in the first six months of its 
operation, and we have reason to believe that it has been equally 
suecessful in the subsequent period not covered by the return. 

Can the Chamber of Shipping be congratulated on this result, or 
idduce it as a reason why the Board of Trade should permit them 
to return to their own devices? We think not. 


Loss or LIFE. 


The loss of life dealt with in this return is such only as was 
caused by shipping casualties resulting in the total or partial loss 
of the vessel. It does not include the numerous lives lost by falling 
overboard or being drowned in well-decks, or being washed over- 
hoard by heavy seas, &c., &c., these are dealt with by the Registrar- 
General of Seamen to whom they are reported by superintendents 
of Mercantile Marine. 

The number of lives reported during the year 1881-2 to have 
been lost by shipping casualties was as follows :— 


Lives Lost From British VESSELS. 





On or near the United Kingdom ‘ui eos ee 
In Harbours and Rivers of United Kingdom ... 19 
On Coasts of British Possessions Abroad eet 520 
On Coasts of Foreign Countries ‘sin ae ve 
In Harbours and Rivers Abroad sive jas 70 
At Sea ies bas seu ies ce |e 

Total | as és re w. 4,067 


There were also 76 lives lost from foreign vessels on the coasts 
of the United Kingdom, and 389 lives lost from foreign vessels on 
the Coasts of British Possessions Abroad, making a grand total of 
‘t,182 lives lost by the shipping casualties dealt with in this return. 
Our business at present lies with British vessels, and we 
will therefore exclude the lives lost from foreign vessels, and also 
the lives lost from British vessels in rivers and harbours. The 
following table will thus show the nature of the casualties by 
which life was lost from British vessels at sea and on sea coasts. 
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Lives Lost 1n Britisu VEssets 1881-2. 


Coasting. Oversea. Fishing. Total. 
‘Vessels... ifs ici 24. 30 40 Ok 
** ) Lives Lost... tes se 84 274 225 583 


Strandi (Vessels... see <r 32 45 7 84 
pen 9 Tives Lesh acs, «ccs OB. «CO BEC 


Collisi Vessels... she ie 12 16 7 35 
— 2 shaves Lost... = 1 84 8110-125 


Vessels... a FY 37 77 34 138 
Other Causes BY bce Lost... .- ««. 88 150 655 298 


(Vessels... vee eee 56 107 45 208 
Missing Vessels (Lives Lost... ...  ... 808 1,660 277 2,245 


Totals { Vessels “rf ore one 151 275 133 559 
*** ? Lives Lost... - .. 656 2,730 692 3978 


Compared with the average for the five preceding years there 
was an increase of 343 in the lives lost by foundering, “an increase 
of 977 in the lives lost in missing vessels, an increase of 190 in the 
lives lost by stranding, a decrease of 15 in the lives lost by collisions, 
tnd an inerease of 106 in the lives lost by miscellaneous casualties, 
ora net increase of 1,600 in the number of lives lost in 1881-2 
‘gainst the average for the preceding five years. In other words 
" re was an increase in the lives lost in 1881-2 of 68 per cent. on 
re for the preceding five years. Lives lost in Her Majesty's 
pe re excluded from the comparison. 
ae is ‘observed that there was an increase in the year 

81-8 a et , the average for the five preceding years of 143 
"cent, “SS foundering, an increase of 77 per 
he Lis Hiden mien vessels and an increase of 58 
lost by other casualties, but excluding 

mit will be generally admitted that Mr. 
i Tay und weit on the increase of loss of 
he the fg mires used by Mr. Chamberlain were 
rial not =: ui nT pie a 
t think i oes ry to advert to them 
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Chamberlain. Our space does not permit us to carry this analysis 
to further length. We have endeavoured to place before our readers 
the salient points of a very important return, from which they will 
be able to draw their own deductions. We have avoided, as we 
have always deprecated, a sensational handling of statistics, which, 
in their most favourable aspect, cannot fail to suggest the saddest 
reflections ; but we would join with Mr. Chamberlain in invoking 
everything that is good amongst British shipowners to aid him in 
mitigating an evil which is, to a great extent, the outcome of the 
selfishness and indifference of a section of the shipping community 
whose interests are protected by an iniquitous system of insurance. 


NOTES FROM CONTINENTAL JOURNALS. 


ROFESSOR ANNIBALE RICCO, of Palermo Uni- 
versity, contributes a paper in a recent number of the 
Iivista Scientifica, which, without presenting any 
striking novelty, appears to us to suggest that in 

these days when so much attention is given to ‘‘ weather-seience,” 

beneficial results might accrue from the more systematic study of « 
class of phenomena of which every seafarmg man can adduce 
curious examples within his own experience. 
I.—CertaIn APPEARANCES ON THE SICILIAN Coast. 

Professor Ricco classes his observations under different heads, 
beginning with— | 

Mirage.—This term is not very happily chosen, inasmuch as it 
does not refer to the well-known ‘ fata-morgana,’” but to certain 
remarkable instances of atmospheric refraction noticed at Palermo. 

Thanks to the clearness of the atmosphere, Etna, which is ninety 

English miles distant, is not unseldom visible at Palermo, while 

Alicudi and Felicudi, two of the Lipari group, fifty-seven Exnglish 

miles off, can often be seen with the naked eye.. On October 19, 1881. 

towards sunset, these islets were unusually distinct, so much so 

that persons with good eyesight could plainly distinguish the arms 
of the sea to right and left of each. With a telescope, the whole 
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ofeach islet was visible from the Observatory, standing up from the 
horizon, and the base of each presenting o convex figure, as in 
objects viewed from a great height. Allowing for ordinary atmos- 
pheric refraction, and the height of the Observatory above the sea, 
234 ft., we get a horizon of about twenty English miles. Alicudi, 
the nearest of the islets, is fifty-seven miles from Palermo, and has 
8marimum altitude of 2,145 ft., so that 1,332 ft. above the baso 
would, under normal conditions, be hidden from view by the cur- 
vature of the water surface. As already stated, the whole of the 
islet, on the occasion in question, was visible on the horizon. The 
phenomenon, which of course was produced by strata of air of 
unusual density, lying immediately above the surface of the water, 
was preceded by a haze, which came from the eastward, and spread 
lightly over the water, appearing afterwards to vanish in the horizon. 
The other meteorological conditions are not recorded. 

Arterqlow.—At Palermo the sun rises over the sea, and sets 
behind the mountains of Concha d’Oro. As the orb emerges from 
the waves, a train of liquid fire furrows their crests, and lights up 
the mountains a rosy red against the deep blue Sicilian sky. In 
the evening the scene is changed. As the sun gocs down bchind 
the mountains, long rays slanting between the peaks and clouds 
glint along the surface of waves, whilst the surrounding objects 
glow with a warm diffused light, which wonderfully enhances thie 
artistic effects. When the sun has sunk below the horizon, an 
atteryluw of indescribable beauty fills the western heaven, an are of 
intense light, passing down from the deep azure of the zenith to a 
pale sea-green, against which the purple forms of Concha d’Oro, 
the chord of the arc, stand out in*dark relief. Of the optical causes 
of these magical effects, it only need be noted that spectroscopic 
observations, for which the clear skies of the south offer peculiar 
facilities, confirm the view that they are produced by atmospheric 
infinence on rays of different degrees of refrangibility. 

One phenomenon, which, owing to the stretch of water to the 
north-eastward, is seen to perfection at Palermo, remains to be 
noticed, viz., that of 

Invisible Crepuscular Rays.—These are produced by the 
interposition of clouds. On 16th January, 1881, at Palermo, they 
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were seen in full beauty. The sun sank behind masses of cumulus, 
whence rays, unseen below, extended to the north-eastern horizon. 
There, by an effect of perspective, they seemed to converge at a 
point below the horizon, whence they emerged with a fan-shaped 
cffulgence. It was as though another sun was setting in the north- 
east. Moreover, these reflected rays expanded, contracted, and 
clongated, with movements precisely resembling those of an aurora, 
for which the phenomena might very well have been mistaken. The 
same effect was remarked on 12th April, 1882, but on this occasion 
the reflected rays appeared with a perceptible curvature, the effect 
being enhanced by the whole surface of the sea, the portion thus 
illumined excepted, lying in deepest shade. 

Colouration of the Sea.—The appearance of coloured bands of 
water is of frequent occurrence on the Sicilian coast. The night of 
2nd November, 1881, was very stormy—the rain fell in torrents, 
and the rain-gauge indicated 139 millm. (nearly 6 inches). The 
river Oreto flowing into the gulph of Palermo was flooded. In the 
morning the sky was still overcast, and the searough. To the 
vight of the river-mouth was observable a well-defined band of 
yellow water, trending along the coast as far as the eye could 
reach. Outside it was another well-defined band of reddish- 
brown, passing into light blue; then a band of green; outside 
which again was the deep blue sea passing in the distance into 
sombre purple. This phenomenon is explicable by the absorption 
of certain rays by the water, according to the amount of matter 
held by it in suspension, and the transmission of others. Blue is 
the natural colour of the highly saline waters of the Italian 
coasts, varying with the play of the light transmitted through the 
crests of the waves, and the purple shades cast by passing clouds. 
Water of less purity absorbs the blue, but transmits the green 
rays; whilst that holding larger amounts of matter in suspension 
will transmit the red or the yellow, and absorb the remaining rays. 
The water of the Oreto, which flows over a red ochreus soil, had 
been caught by a current, and carried along parallel to the coast. 
Waters of different densities are slow to commingle, especially 
when the rate of movement is considerable ; and the water of the 
Oreto thus retained its turbidity, and therewith its distinctive hue, 
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ontil ont of reach of the observer’s eye. The green outer. band 
vas probably produced partly by contrast, partly by a certain 
commingling of suspended matter; whilst the blue beyond was the 
natural hue of the sea. Sometimes the effects are of a more 
srikinely prismatic character. On another occasion at Palermo, 
after a violent storm of rain, a band of reddish water was 
observed in the same way, with outer bands of first yellow, 
then green, and then blue, whilst the remainder of the gulph 
appeared of a magnificent emerald hue, varied by the purple 
shades thrown by passing clouds. 

These notes on coast phenomena are not, we _ believe, 
concluded. 


I.—Arasp AND INDIAN NAVIGATION IN THE 14TH CENTURY. 


In the Royal Library at Berlin are preserved some portions of 
a Arabic MS. of the fourteenth century, which purports to be a 
narrative, by an eye-witness, of the piratical expedition of King 
Peter L of Cyprus against Alexandria, a.p. 1365. ‘The narrative 
is deseribed by those who have perused it as a strange medley of 
ethical, polemical, and philological disquisitions, with history, 
poetry, travel, etc., but interspersed are some curious particulars of 
the state of navigation at tnat period, both in the Mediterranean 
utd on the coasts of Arabia and India. These latter passages have 
very recently been reproduced in the Nachrichten of the Royal 
Hanoverian Society of Gottingen, whence we take the following 
dctails, omitting the quotations in Arabic characters, which render 
the German text hopelessly involved to the uninitiated reader. 

The narrator, who is presumed to have been a certain 
Muhammud ibn Kasim Nuvairi al-Maliki, after explaining that Arab 
and Indian vessels are distinguished from those of the Mediterrancan 
hy fastenings of cocoa-nut fibre in lieu of nails, and that some creat 
Indian craft carry as many as seven sails of cocoa-nut matting and 
Imen cloth sewn with cocoa-nut fibre, gives a description of the mag- 
netic compass. The passage is worth notice, as with the exception 
of the oft-quoted one of earlier origin discovered by Klaproth which 
(ates from A.D. 1242, it is the first mention by any 


Arab writer of the employment of the compass in navigation. 
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They take a wooden box, he says, and place therein a piece of the 
bark of a certain tree, which is known to them (evidently cork), to 
which is affixed a needle, the point of the needle coinciding with 
the end of the cork. In the centre is an upright pin, so that the 
piece of bark presents the figure of a mill wheel (the horizontal 
wheel in use in Arabia), whereof the pin is the axle. The box is 
covered with a glass, such as is used for clepsydree or water-clocks. 
The needle points invariably to the north, so that at night, when 
the sky is overcast, the captain can direct his course as he may 
desire, to the right hand or to the left hand, or to or from the 
pole. To which follow remarks on the knowledge requisite to a 
sea-captain of the constellations, and the cardinal points, and the 
quarters of the wind, the north, east, south, and west, the north- 
east and south-east, the north-west and south-west, the great west 
and little west, the great east and little east, and the popular names 
by which the respective winds are known by the sailors. The Had). 
notes that in making sail the captain and sailors repeat a prayer to 
be saved from the fury of the waves. When an Indian ship is nearing 
a headland, a sailor is sent forward with a water jar, who makes 
saliam, saying: ‘‘Oh! Headland, the master of this ship is making 
for such a port—Grant him thy aid.” Then they cook rice and 
cast it into the sea, saying, ‘‘ Receive thy due, oh, land!"’ Ina 
calm a black hen or goat is killed, and the blood smeared on the 
foot of the mast, and incense is burned. A merchant is quoted, 
and he says: ‘‘I once saw a sailor cutting the air with a knife. He 
told me he was fighting the wind, which was leaving us.’” The same 
relates : ‘‘ Once upon atime we had been becalmed for a week, and the sea 
was like oil, so the crew took an empty cask, filled it with a little of all 
sorts from the cargo, rigged it with mast and sails, like a ship, and fixed 
a lighted candle at the.mast-head. They then got into a boat and 
towed the cask seven times round about the ship, after which they 
cut it away and let it drift astern. This, they said, was an oblation 
to the sea. The cask remained afloat till the wind sprang up, 
when the waves rising carried it under.’”’ The Hadji also states 
that every Indian ship carries divers, usually four, whose business 
it is to stop leaks. They anoint themselves with sesamum-oil and 
stop their nostrils with wax, and thus equipped swim alongside, like 
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ish, a little below the surface of the water while the ship is under- 
weigh, Each of them is provided with a light line, with two 
hooks, one of which is attached to the diver, and the other to the 
ship's side, They discover the position of a leak by listening to 
the sound of the water, and caulk it as they swim with palm 
branches and cocoa-nut fibre. In this way they can stop twenty 
to thirty leaks in aday. They work alike in wind or calm. 

At Calicut, he goes on to say, are great ships, which carry 
pepper and other costly freight to Aden, and wage war with 
alistas and other weapons against the pirates. The pirate 
aews belong to different nations of heathen Indians, and are 
uired for pay by the pirate chiefs to carry on a war against the 
traders. With which evidence of the antiquity of a state of things 
existing within the memory of many now living, we leave the 
Hadji and close the present paper. 


ERRORS OF THE SEXTANT. 


zE are sure that the majority of our readers are un- 
aware that by sending their sextants to Kew Ob- 
servatory and leaving them there for a few days, they 
can have all the errors of the instrument determined 
it the trifling charge of five shillings. This examination is all the 
lore necessary now when the craving for cheapness sends some 
execrable instruments into the market, and when indeed some shop- 
Keepers are ready to sell anything that the seaman wants at any 
tice, rather than lose custom—provided only that ‘‘the thing is the 
shape,” 

Heretofore the examination has been chiefly confined to the 
«taduation, but it will in future extend to the dark glasses and 
uurors. The following paper on this subject has recently been 
tad at the Royal Society (Feb. 15th), by Mr. G. M. Whipple, 
B. Se., Superintendent of the Observatory. It describes the method 
of testing, 
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In the ‘‘ Proceedings” of the Royal Society of 1867, Professor 
Balfour Stewart described an apparatus designed and constructed 
by Mr. T. Cooke for the determination of the errors of graduation 
of sextants. This instrument has from that date been constantly 
in use at the Kew Observatory, and since the introduction of certain 
unimportant improvements has been found to work very well. 

No provision was made, however, for its employment in the 
determination of the errors of the dark shades used to screen the 
observer’s eyes when the sextant is directed to the sun or moon, 
and it has been found that errors may exist in the shape of want of 
parallelism in these glasses, sufficiently large to seriously affect an 
observation accurate in other respects. 

It has also been found that sextant makers are desirous of having 
the shades examined before proceeding to fit them into their metal 
mountings, and also to have the surfaces of the mirrors tested for 
distortion before making the instruments up. With a view to the 
accomplishment of these ends, for some time past the Kew Con- 
mittee have undertaken to examine both dark glasses and murrors, 
and to mark them with a hall-mark when they are found to answer 
the requirements necessary for exactitude. 

For these purposes the following apparatus has been devised by 
the author, and brought into use at the Observatory. 

A telescope of 8} inches aperture and 48 inches focal length, 4 
pair of collimators of 1} inch aperture and 10 inches focal length, 
and a heliostat, are firmly fixed to a stout plank, so that their axes 
may be in the same horizontal plane. The eyepiece of the telescope 
carries a parallel wire micrometer. 

In order to adjust the instrument, the telescope is directed to the 
sun, a shade being fitted to the eyepiece and then placed in its Y's 
focused for parallel rays. The collimators are then fixed on ther 
table with their object-glasses opposed to that of the telescope, the 
eycpicces and wires having first been removed, and a metal plate 
with a sharply-cut hole in its centre fitted to their diapbragms. 

Light is next reflected down the collimator by the heliostat, snd 
the aperture in the diaphragm being viewed through the telescope, 
is carefully focused by moving the object-glass of the collimator 1 
and fro by means of its rack and pinion. 
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The diaphragm aperture is next collimated by rotating the colli- 
mator in its bearings. 

Both collimators being thus adjusted, they are placed side by 
side, so that their illuminated sights can be viewed simultaneously 
in the telescope, appearing as superimposed bright disks 12’ in 
diameter. They are next separated so that the disks remain merely 
in contact at the extremity of their horizontal diameters. 

The instrument is now ready for use, and the examination of the 
shades is performed in the following manner :— 

The glass to be tested is fixed in a rotating frame in front of the 
object-glass of one collimator, a corresponding shade being placed 
between the heliostat and diaphragm of the other collimator. The 
sun Is now directed on to the diaphragms. The coloured disks are 
viewed through the telescope, when, if the sides of the shade, placed 
between the collimator and the object-glass of the telescope, are 
perfectly parallel, the relative position of the disks is unchanged ; 
if, however, the shade is not ground true, the disks will appear 
either separated or to overlap. In the first case the amount of 
separation is measured by the micrometer, and serves to indicate 
the quality of the glass. In the case of overlapping images the 
shade is rotated through 180°, and separation produced which can 
be measured. A second examination is then made, the shade having 
been turned through 90”. 

Ifin no position a separation of images is found to exist to the 
extent of 20’, the glass is etched K.O. 1; if more than 20”, but less 
than 40”, the mark is K.O. 2; with greater distortion than this, 
the shade is rejected and not marked. 

To examine the quality of the mirrors, a small table, on levelling 
screws, is put in front of the object-glass of the telescope. The 
mirror to be tested is placed on its edge on this table, and turned 
til a distant well-defined object is reflected down the tube of the 
telescope. The object-glass of the telescope having previously been 
Stopped down to an aperture corresponding to the size of the mirror, 
the reflected image is contrasted with that seen directly, and if the 
definition is unchanged the mirror is marked K.O. with a writing 
diamond, and returned to the maker ; if the object appears distorted, 
its unfitness for use is similarly notified. 
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WU AX G4, T the recent meeting of the Institution of Naval Archi- 
a < tects, a valuable paper was read by Mr. W. W. 
7 oY Rundell, Secretary to the Liverpool Underwriters’ 
ae ~ Registry, on ‘‘ Tonnage Measurement, Moulded 
Depth, and the Official Register in Relation to the Freeboard of 
Iron Vessels.’’ Mr. Rundell has written much upon the subject of 
freeboard during the last twelve years, and what he has written is 
peculiarly valuable—first, because his official position places at his 
command much information ; and second, because he has no rule of 
his own to push at all hazards, and at the expense of all other 
considerations. 

He begins by referring to the well-known, and by no means 
obsolete practice of comparing registered tonnage and freeboard. 
This was of some service in the case of sailing vessels, though even 
in them one vessel would carry once and a-half her under-deck ton- 
nage, while another with deeper floors and thicker ceiling would 
carry once and three-quarters. This is perhaps somewhat over- 
stated. We would submit that the difference in scantlings of two 
ships having the same internal volume, could hardly amount to 80 
much as to one-sixth or one-seventh of the cargo carried. Some of 
the difference would doubtless be due to that difference, in the ratio of 
immersed to total volume, which is dependent upon the form of the 
ship, and is, as Mr. Rundell shows, and as we in former papers 
have shown, not to be arrived at accurately by any other method 
than one dependent upon the scale of displacement. 

In steamers, the registered tonnage is of much less value in esti- 
mating the dead-weight capacity of the ship, in consequence of the 
deductions for propelling power coming into the question. The 
under-deck tonnage of steamers, too, has, since the introduction of 
the longitudinal system of framing, ceased to bear that uniform 
proportion to the total volume of the ship to the deck which it 
once did. In ships with longitudinal frames, the depth of floors 38 
often twice as much as it is in vessels having transverse framing only. 

In this connection Mr. Rundell notices the recommendation of 
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the Tonnage Commission to deal with the difficulty by fixing the 
depth of floor which may be allowed so far as tonnage is concerned. 
He asks—why not also fix by law the thickness of ceiling ? and the 
thickness of decks, which also affect tonnage? He also says that 
vessels would be built with shallow floors in cases where space 
rather than dead-weight capacity was reyuired, and thus by the 
new law a way of ‘‘ cheating tonnage ’’ in a new direction would be 
induced. On this we would remark that the Tonnage Commission 
did not propose to fix the depth of floor-plate which might be 
allowed, but the ma.vimum depth, an altogether different thing. 
We believe, however, that Mr. Rundell somewhat exaggerates the 
importance of the double-bottom question. Shipowners have found 
out that it does not pay to have so very much water-ballast space. 
Dead-weight capacity may be most valuable, but space is also of 
some value. 

Recognising the great importance of retaining the tonnage unit, 
Mr. Randell proposes to solve the difficulties of the question by 
making the under-deck tonnage to be obtained by measuring the 
ship outside, and then deducting a percentage to be determined by 
the present average content of the shell of each class of ship. He 
gives this for vessels from 800 to 1,700 tons under-deck, the 
percentage for shell varying from 16 in the smaller, to 10 in the 
larger vessels, 

It will occur to all who have taken any interest in the question, 
that Lloyd’s rule of freeboard is concerned with the question of 
Tegistered tonnage and registered dimensions in a very especial 
manner, The ‘‘ co-efficient of fineness ’’ isthe relation between the 
Product of the dimensions (with the exception of the length, the 
registered dimensions) and the under-deck tonnage, and upon the 
“€o-efficients of fineness’ the whole elaborate system of tables 
depends, In our December number we showed at some length the 
total inadequacy of the method for its purpose, that it does not 
afford a means of approximately cutting off a percentage of the 
Volume of a ship, that its results must of necessity be very wide of 
the truth, and that the alterations in the tables amount practically 
fa confession of the falsity of the method. Mr. Rundell gives 
tesults of actnal calculations on vessels to prove in figures what we 
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stated generally. He has prepared a diagram in which are shown 
scales of displacement for twenty-five different vessels, and on which 
he gives a graphic proof of the failure of the rule depending upon 
the ‘‘ co-eflicient of fineness.” The only value of Lloyd’s tables, he 
concludes, is comprised in the heading of them, thatis the proportica 
between percentage of spare buoyancy which should correspond to 
moulded depth. He further shows that the tables really depend 
upon a rate per foot of depth (moulded): ‘* 1°7 inch per foot for 
10 feet moulded depth of vesscl, and -1 inch per foot additional 
with each additional two feet in the moulded depth.’’ This is really 
the principle of the old Liverpool rule for wooden vessels. We 
may add that there is, in addition to this, the important provision for 
extra freeboard in proportion to the ratio of depth to length. Thus 
stripped of its illusory ‘‘ co-efficients of fineness "’ and long array of 
columns of figures dependent upon them, Lloyd's rule for flush-decked 
steumers becomes a rule of rate per foot moulded depth, the rate 
first increasing as the depth increases, and subject to a further 
increase for extra proportion of length to depth. The Board of 
Trade rule is rate per foot of hold, the rate varying with the lenvth 
of the ship. Is not the latter obviously at once the more direct, as 
well as the more scientific of the two, procecding as it does upul 
the principle that large ships require a larger rate of freeboard than 
small ones, because they are longer, and consequently are weittT 
When among large waves. 

Respecting the way in which the whole question must ultimately 
be settled, and the data needed for its settlement, Mr. Runtell 
forcibly remarks :—‘‘ What is a suitable percentage of buoyancy, 
and who are the proper persons for deciding upon it 2? Where ¢aa 
this necessary information be found? The data for guiding our 
opinion on this subject can only be obtained by actual experience 
at sca. Unfortunately, these data are not usually given to us 2 
the terms which we require. They have to be, as it were, trans 
lated into them. . . . . Among other evidence, the first and 
foremost will be the experience of shipmasters, and of owners who 
have had the fewest casualties during a long period; the lengths. 
proportions, and models of their vessels, the trades in which they 
were cngaved. There would also be the causes of deck-damsge- 
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and the circumstances under which it occurs. There would also Pi | , | ' 
have to be considered the length and character of the waves inflictin a wl bog Mth | | | t 
the damage, compared with the length of the damaged vessel. | ee est Se 

- These and a host of other details would have to be | Yeo | fi | hh | ' 
gone into, and the results would have to be harmonised and | ray Publ mea 
arranged, before the exact and suitable percentage of spare buoyancy ih : ue aN ari ae ese 
for any given vessel or class of vessels could be stated with con- I CETTE Aaa UI sca eae 
fidence, It may be that what is termed height of platform in Mbit } ty 1" SHOE Te i i i , 
telation to length, would, when fully considered, fix a minimum sie Mpg sod ae) |e dearealh 218 te? fl . ! 
depth of freeboard, irrespective altogether of percentage of buoyancy, HIPIERTS ta) tea Qt le La Be wey ee ier ie 
and that percentages of buoyancy would only have to be taken into Asal i DES NT | 
consideration when they gave a greater freeboard than the minimum 
80 obtained.”’ 

As regards the connection between the official Register and 
freeboard, Mr. Rundell expresses a hope that moulded depth will 
supply the place now occupied by depth of hold upon the official 
Register. He also proposes that in place of the dimensions given 
haa jeg at present, which are :— 

- 1—Length from fore-part of stern under bowsprit to the after 
a the head of the stern post. 

: shew to outside of plank. 
ae in hold from tonnage-deck to ceiling at midships. 
> ey 1old from upper-deck to ceiling at midships in the 
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It may be remarked that the particulars shown on the official 
Register are prescribed by the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854, 
and it would seem that the Board of Trade cannot legally alter or 
omit any of them without fresh legislation. They can, however, 
Wwe presume, give more, and they have done so recently—indeed, 
since Mr. Rundell’s paper was written—by inserting the moulded 
depth, the depth from deck at side to bottom of keel, the length at 
a quarter of the depth, the displacement up to a point distant from 
the deck by a quarter of the depth, and the tons per inch immer- 
sion at that line. This, of course, will only be in the case of new 
vessels at present, but if the Register can be completed in this 
way for all ships, Mr. Martell’s “co-efficients of fineness ” will no 
longer be a necessary part of his rule of freeboard. 

We think with Mr. Rundell, that it is by no means an estab- 
lished fact that freeboard of volume is a settlement of the question, 
but if it were, we should desire an accurate means of obtaining it 
such as will be in time afforded by the official Register. Failing 
such means, a simple depth of hold rule, pretending to be no more 
than it is, is better than the laborious inaccuracy of Mr. Martell’s 
tables. 





FREEBOARD. 





Board of Trade have recently issued the following 
circular which our readers will doubtless peruse 
with interest :— 





INSTRUCTIONS TO SURVEYORS OF SHIPS.—FREEBOARD. 


1. The Board of Trade are advised that in a great number of 
eases the freeboard assigned to ships as shown by the load-line 
lise is sufficient. 

2. They are also advised that in many cases the freeboard assigned 
is insufficient. 

3. In order to concentrate the efforts of the Staff on those cases 
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FREEBOARD. 
, as determined by the Board of Trade rules, 


4. They intend to obtain and record in an Alphabetical List of 
Ships the freeboard assigned in each case by the owner’s load-line, 
5. They are therefore prepared to receive from owners any 
information they may desire to forward to the Marine Department, 


in the ease of any ship, with a view to enable the department to 


indicate how far the load-line as marked by the owners is or is not 
7, On consulting the above lists, which will contain in parallel 


columns the three freeboards, viz., the owner’s freeboard, the free- 
board of Lloyd's Register Committee, and the freeboard according 
8. Those owners whose own load-lines are in accordance with 
the Board of Trade tables will know that their ships will not be 
10. The summer freeboard, according to the same rules, will, as 
“matter of course, include the freeboard for voyages in summer 


obtained, free of any charge. at any Board of Trade Office, Custom 
to the Board of Trade tables; the surveyors will know how to act, 


such a position as would meet the views of the Department and 
6. Forms in which this information can be inserted may be 
House, or Mercantile Marine Office in the United Kingdom. 


its advisers, 


freeboard which would be given by the Board of Trade tables. They 


of Lloyd's Register of British and Foreign Shipping, and the 
wil commence with steamships. 


ooly in which the freeboard assigned is insufficient, the Board have. 
the freeboard assigned in any case by the Committee of the Society 


decided to adopt the following plan. 

(1.) The freeboard for summer. 

(2.) The freeboard for winter. 

(3.) The freeboard for Atlantic voyages in winter. 


9. The freeboard 
will be— 


ay probability that their ships will be detained for overloading by 


the Board of Trade sprveyor. 
aud so long as the ships are so loaded as, when in salt water, not 


loading, so long as their marks remain visible in the same position, 
to be immersed beyond the centre of the load-line disc. 


and the owners will have the means of knowing whether there is 
terfered with by the Board of Trade staff on account of over- 
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awveather all over the world, and the winter freeboard will be the 
freeboard for voyages in winter weather all over the world, except 
in the North Atlantic. 

11. The surveyors will circulate this notice widely amongst the 
shipowners in their ports and districts, and distribute the forms 
referred to hercin. T. H. Farrer, Secretary. 


Tomas Gray, -tssistant-Secretary. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





WELL-DECKED SHIPS. 
To the Editor of the “ Nautical Magazine.” 


Dear §1r,—Your correspondent ‘‘ KAPABOS” seems to forget 
that nearly all ‘‘ well-decked ’’ steamers are laden a few inches 
hy the stern and that the bulk of the bunker coal is stored 
forward of midships and getting less every day, consequently 
lightening the ship forward and giving more spare buoyancy to the 
forepart, which must tend to counterbalance the very peculiar 
influenee he attributes to the surplus buoyancy of the afterpart and 
which peculiarity I have never noticed at sea, Again he describes the 
‘‘well”’ as retaining ‘‘ a quantity of water to a nominal depth of from 
two to three feet, washing about with the motion of the ship,” and estl- 
mates this quantity equal to 90 tons, end always on board. This 1s 
absurd. Theaverage length of well willbe 60 feet; allowing for hatch- 
ways, winches and other erections, you will have a surface of about 
1,820 square feet, which ata foot mean depth is only 88 tons, and even 
this is not the ‘‘ normal condition ’’ of a ‘‘ well-decked ’’ steamer, a5 
the water scldom extends to the foremast, and allowing the depth 
at the bridge to be 2 feet, length of deck to mast 4 feet, there wil 
hardly be 25 tons of water, as it cannot be the same depth fore-and- 
aft. So much for the weight of water. The freeboard is measured 
at the lowest part of the shecr, and in ships having 2 feet at the 
ise, generally means 3 feet clear side at the main-deck, immediately 
forward of the bridge, which is good for this type of ship. It 1 
not my intention to enter into a controversy on either ‘ well-deckcd ” 
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seamers or freeboard, but the statements of your correspondent 
are so different from my experience, that I cannot refrain from 
defending the type of ship I admire. With moderate sheer, good 
relieving ports, honestly loaded (and with 8 feet clear side at after 
cad of well they are in that condition), well stowed and handled 
with ordinary care, I maintain they are as safe and as good sea 
boats a8 the ordinary flush-decked steamer.—Yours truly, 


T. W. WATSON, Master s.s. Beechville. 
Alexandria, 17th March, 1883. 





WELL-DECKED SHIPS. 
To the Editor of the ‘‘ Nautical Magazine.” 


Sm,—An attempt has been made to throw ridicule on some of 
the remarks made in an article on Freeboard, signed ‘ Karabos,” 
which appeared in the January number of The Nautical Magazine, 
‘zd to insinuate that the writer is nota sailor. If he is not one, 
the manner in which he has pointed out the dangers of overloading 
: well-decked ship are at least worthy of the attention of those to 
‘kom the question is one of life and death. It is incorrect to assert 
tuat shipmasters are, as a rule, in favour of a class which, in 
iddition to their heavy cargoes of coal, grain, or iron, have 
quently, in bad weather, to bear up against a permanent deck 
lind of water equalling one-third of their register tonnage. Indced, 
“!l who are familiar with the subject are aware that they are looked 
on with uneasiness, if not with a stronger feeling, by those whom 
aeeessity compels to sail them. The remarks of one of the critics 
outhis point induces me to infer that his expericnee of the par- 
teular build for whose sea-going qualities he has assumed the 
responsibility of becoming the champion, rests on a very brief 
‘cquaintance with their working in harbour. Men who havo sailed 
is one can inform him that when deeply laden, the side ports are 
frequently for the following reason of no service. In many instances 
the sheer strake is a foot or more above the level of the deck, and a 
simple caleulation proves that a dangerous amount of water may, in 
heavy weather, be taken permanently on board. In one instance 
the writer found from actual measurements of a ship he 
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commanded, and which nearly foundered in coming from Baltimore, 
grain laden, that the enormous quantity of 180 tons was on 
deck before it commenced to flow through the ports.  For- 
tunately, when completing loading, some miles below the 
city, the breaking up of the ice in the Susquehanna had pre- 
vented a couple of hundred tons of cargo from coming down. The 
loss of so much freight justly excited deep regret at the time, but 
everyone on board subsequently admitted that they owed their 
safety to what at first appeared a most untoward occurrence. 
Another source of danger is pointed out by ‘‘ Karabos.” Itisa 
well-established fact, that of late, cargo steamers have been con- 
structed flat of floor and narrow of beam, and the result is an 
embarrassing and too often a dangerous tendency to crankness, when 
Iaden with a homogeneous cargo. Since the ports are hung so little 
above the level of the sea, an ordinary list brings the water on deck 
and that outside to the same Ievel, consequently the former simply 
swashes about with every movement of the vessel, without the 
slightest tendency to free itself. These remarks are not from the 
pen of a theorist, but from one who has had actual experience of 
the subject on which he writes. 

Flush-deck vessels with a good sheer, have always been favouriies 
with seamen, owing to the facility with which they are worked s 
sea or in port. Of course, if loaded down till they show no more 
side than a monitor, there is very great danger of swamping, but 
when properly laden, the spread of the sea over a large area of 
deck prevents the trim from being interfered with, and offers a better 
opportunity for the escape of water than the weller possibly can. 
The best sea boat the writer ever served in was one of this class, 
although her clear side on leaving port with occasionally one 
hundred tons of patent fuel on deck, was never anything to boast of. 
A top-gallant forecastle and poop, especially in long, low ships, adds 
materially to comfort and safety. Anyone who has crossed the 
Atlantic in one of the new type of steamers, must acknowledge this 
fact ; at the same time, the designers of these magnificent specimens 
of naval architecture carefully ignore anything in the shape of ® 
well. Whatever the critic of the Shipping Gazette may assert to 
the contrary, it is only too true that the well, whether it be aft or 
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forward, will fill in bad weather, and endanger the safety of bulk- 
heads and hatchways. 

The much-abused tables of the Board of Trade were at any rate 
frst in the field, and if they did nothing else, certainly formed a 
basis for others to work on. It has over and over again been 
stated by Sir Digby Murray, that his tables were not issued for the 
purpose of tying the officials of the Board of Trade and the ship- 
owner to a hard-and-fast rule. Common sense indicates that the 
composition of the cargo, the nature of the voyage, the construction 
and age of the ship enter in a greater or less degree into every case. 
There are few who have practical experience of all classes of ships, 
and the commercial world certainly required something to guide 
iin addition to the opinion of a man whom circumstances too 
often compelled to agree with the dictum of his employer. No one 
is more aware of this fact than the writer in the Shipping Gazette, 
however much he may affect to be ignorant of it.—Yours faithfully, 


MASTER MARINER. 


FREEBOARD. 
To the Editor of the ‘* Nautical Magazine.” 


Sm,—I do not know whether you can afford me space in your 
valuable Magazine for a few remarks on the vexed question of free- 
board. I’ve been a subscriber now for twelve years, and have 
followed with interest all that has been written on the subject, and 
I know your opinion is that shipowners should be left to use their 
owe judgment in the loading of their vessels, and if through neglect 
ot carelessness they are lost, punish them; non-interference sounds 
good in theory, and would be so in practice if all men were following 
the golden rule of doing to others as they would be done by, but as 
that is not so, nor likely to be, it quite alters the position of 
aiars. Let me explain my way of looking at this matter, and I 
shall be glad to be shown where I am wrong, if so be I am. 

The present keen competition in all trades, and perhaps more 
especially in shipping, very naturally causes low freights, and so 
shipowners and managers have to cut expenses down till it becomes 
almost paring, and they have to load as deeply as possible to make 
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matters pay at all; crews have to be reduced both in wages and 
numbers, until there are barely sufficient to navigate the vessel in 
ordinary weather ; work has to be, or often is, carried on in port 
night and day, and abroad even Sunday is disregarded. Under 
these circumstances, it becomes a question whether shipowners 
(many of them—I would not by any means include all), are unbiassed 
judges in the loading of their vessels. I maintain they are not, 
and facts go to prove my assertion. On the other hand, are ship- 
masters in a position to decide the matter? I say no;—and why, 
because unfortunately for us the supply is so much greater than 
the demand, that we are obliged often to act against our own 
judgment, not only in loading, but in other matters. If then, some 
owners and most shipmasters are not fair judges as to the loading 
of their vessels, who 1s to decide the knotty question, but a third 
party, and who shall, or should that party be 2? Who so disinterested 
as the Board of Trade? Those owners who most strongly oppose 
such interference are generally the ones who need most looking 
after, those who only load their ships to a safe degree need fear 
nothing from the Board of Trade or any one else. 

Supposing all I have said is granted, let us look at the real 
difficulty, namely, how to decide and fix the load-line; each ship 
must be dealt with on her own merits ; a certain percentage of spare 
huoyancy appears to me the fairest way of settling it; a due allow- 
ance to be made for strength, or perhaps it would be best put—for 
weakness. 

There are plenty of practical men amongst Board of Trade 
surveyors, &c.; let them take each ship as it comes into port, or 
as they are able, and decide how much spare buoyancy she is safe 
with, and then Ict her freeboard be entered upon her register, and 
in a book kept for that purpose at the port she is registered at, and 
also marked upon her side as is the present disc. The sooner 
something of the sort takes place the better for all who, like myself, 
do business on the great waters. Thcre is some discussion as to 
which is the best type of steamer for sea-going qualities. I'll give 
you a sailor’s view of it gained by expcrience,—they are all best 
when properly loaded, and all worst when improperly loaded. The 
most comfortable is, I belicve, the spar-decked, but our tonnage 
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laws need altering before we shall get many of that sort.—I am, 
Sir, yours truly, A. F. 
Huelva, March 81st, 1883. 





FREEBOARD. 
To the Fditor of the “« Nautical Magazine.” 


Sm,—I have read with great pleasure the remarks in your late 
:ssues upon freeboard, and taking into consideration the pros and 
cons of the question, viz., Owners versus Masters, I beg to offer a 
few remarks upon the matter, from a seaman’s point of view. 

The question of freeboard is a most serious matter as regards the 
future of British commerce combined with safety to life and 
property, and should be rery carefully considered before an Act of 
Parliament settles the matter. 

In the old Indiamen from the year 1850 to 1860, three inches 


of freeboard to the foot depth of hold was the standard by which — 


all Lloyd’s surveyors passed ships as seaworthy when loaded at 
all foreign ports—and I have seen many ships stopped from going 
to sea in the Mauritius, when this line of demarcation was passed. 
luoyant capacity is the same in 1883 as it ever was, and how it 
1s that builders, owners, and Lloyd’s have come to the conclusion 
ihat one and a quarter inch to the foot depth of hold is sufticient 
tur hundreds of steamers from two thousand tons to two hundred 
tons that are navigating the ocean at prescnt, remains to me a 
perfect mystery. 

Steamers now-a-days have to force their passages against all 
weathers, and if three inches to the foot were considered jist sea- 
worthy years ago, when ships were not driven as they are now, I 
should say that instead of having their buoyant capacity decreased 
it should be increased. 

When deeply laden cargo steamers are hove-to, head to sca, yoing 
easy, every face you meet on deck wears a look of auxicty and 
care, from the little boy to the captain,—and the latter is nearly at 
his wits end with the ship, for there she lies wallowing in the 
sei; you have to take it as it comes, and often in that position, 
foundering is the result. 
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Recent statistical records of the British Mercantile Marine 
inform us that in the year 1882, three thousand seamen and others 
lost their lives; and that the greater part of these valuable lives 
were lost by vessels foundering; this I maintain, is a blot anda 
disgrace to a country like England in 1888. The whole great 
truth is condensed in a nut-shell. Why have these vessels 
foundered? An echo comes from over the sea and whispers— 
Overloaded. As a proof of the truth of this assertion, ask this same 
echo, how many half-loaded steamers foundered last year ? and the 
echo will reply—None. 

The disastrous loss of British steamers through foundering I 
attribute chiefly to the action of former British Governments, who 
imposed such stringent rules in the measurement of the Registered 
Tonnage, that if builders or owners contrived and placed any 
covered-in spaces connected with the sides of the vessel to give 
greater security to deck-openings, down pounced the surveyors upon 
them, saying, this must measure in. 

I maintain the greatest stride towards safety that has occurred 
in shipbuilding for the present century was the hurricane-deck. 
and if it had been adhered to, as the original inventor intended— 
viz., to keep the ship’s crew, deck openings, and her working gear 
out of the reach of the loose top water, a ship foundering would be 
as seldom heard of now as in the case of the Indiamen of 1850. If 
vessels were hurricaned fore and aft, I maintain they would 
never founder ; but an Act would have to be passed that these decks 
were not to measure in with the ship, and cargo NEVER ALLOWED 70 
BE STOWED IN THEM. [If in an Act of this sort you were & 
make a proviso for light deck freight, &c., it would eventually be 
abused, as it has already been, and things would drift into 
worse state than they are at present. No, no, it must be a /ard- 
and-fast rule; it might injure a few, but it would benefit the many. 
‘No Cargo ALLowep To Bz Stowep 1n trois Deck! "’ Those who 
want to carry more than the holds will contain, let them build a 
larger vessel. 

Now if this were done, foundering would be a thing of the past; 
but, it would have to ve wale an International law not to burt 
the British shipowner ; if it was not International, the foreignet, 
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who is fast rising in the scale as an ocean steam carrier, would 
push on with the description of vessel he now uses, and could carry 
cheaper than ourselves, so that this would have to be well con- 
sidered before acting upon it, for my idea is to hamper the owners 
of our ships as little as possible; yet at the same time life must be 
looked at before gold, as it takes now-a-days only four months to 
build a fine first-class vessel, but it takes 21 years to build an 
ordinary man. 

Theoretical men gabbling about height of platform, co-efficients, 
&c., is all very well in its way, in a grand office by a 
warm fire; but it is far too scientific for me, who am simply 
a hard worked skipper of a cargo steamer; but I must say as 
regards the observations of Captain Parish, in your issue of 
February, about well-decked steamers requiring quite as much 
freeboard as flush-decked vessels, I thoroughly endorse his views ; 
and I could vouch that 18 masters out of 20 who have commanded 
well-decked steamers would say the same, for once you get one of 
these well-decked steamers into a heavy gale, her fore-deck is likea 
half-tide rock till the weather moderates. You remark about some 
builder stating that he had 75 vessels built of this class, and only 
one had come to grief; I would like to know if this same gentle- 
man ever crossed the Atlantic, or Bay of Biscay, in one of his 
well-decked steamers deeply laden, say 1} inch to her foot depth 
of hold, in the middle of winter, or had been hove-to in her in an 
Atlantic hurricane. If he has not, then I maintain he is not a fit 
man to judge hisown ships. To wit, few builders build unseakindly 
ships in their own estimation. 

If the hurricane-deck could never be made International, or is 
perfectly impracticable, I have another suggestion to give them to stop 
the founderingina great measure. Letevery deck opening ina steamer 
be at least as high as her engine-room skylight, or stoke-hole grating, 
namely, seven feet, the height of a common bridge, and made in the 
first construction, viz., when built, to close up perfectly watertight 
when required. This could easily be done even with a hatch 50 
feet long. What is the use of steamers having their engine-room 
skylight 7 feet high, if there are many other openings about her deck 
not two feet, and this sort of deck fittings on steamers at present 
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counts by the hundred; if the deck openings were sufficiently protected 
the vessel might be submerged for a second or two, yet would not 
founder unless something carried away. Height of platform you could 
get, for safety for your crew, upon a properly constructed pontoon 
bridge, a thing greatly neglected at present, yet at the same time 
a good invention. 

Ships’ hatches might be constructed very different from the way 
they are now ; say with two large iron leaves to open out fore and 
aft, the full length of the hatch ; these leaves opened right back 
would lie upon a vessel's rails, and give a plaform on each side to 
work the cargo upon in harbour, and when shut and screwed dowr 
upon India rubber flanges, would be perfectly watertight, as strong 
as the deck, and would require no tarpaulins. This is merely an 
idea of my own, so I leave it in the hands of your readers for what 
it is worth. 

But it is to the hurricane-deck we must look forward for the 
future safety of cargo steamers; and I feel confident if British law 
required it, and made it compulsory, the foreigner would soon follow 
suit with the hurricane-deck, as they are nothing but copyists m 
regard of iron steamers ; they have done nothing but copy us in the 
past, and they will copy us in the future. Yet, for all that, we 
must keep up our prestige upon the deep as the great sea carriers 
of the world. Let us nail the broom at the mast-head, and take it 
down for no one. Britannia was always to the fore in anythiny 
maritime, and I hope always will be, and I feel sure the good and 
faithful judge of old England, public opinion, will not let 3,000 
human beings find a watery grave, from preventible causes, without 
straining a nerve to stop it. We must look to the British public 
for support to help us in our hour of need, and I feel sure “ Barkis 
is willin’.”’ 

It is all very well of some independent captains saying we donot 
speak out enough, &c. Weall cannot afford todo this. I amon. 
I am sorry to say, who pull in this boat, and hundreds of us are 
situated likewise—think as much as you like, but speak not too 

loud. 

The immutable law of the buoyant capacity of the deep was 
framed by a good, wise Capratn, who sees all the little quips of 05 
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all, and He has plainly demonstrated to you, shipowners of Great 
Britain, that your vessels are foundering very fast, that this over- 
loading is drowning thousands of seamen, who leave the correspond- 
ing amount of lone widows and many thousands of little children to 
provide for. We do not say that you are doing this with premedi- 
tation, but that you are letting yourselves be led into doing it by the 
advice of scientific men, viz., shipbuilders and surveyors, many of 
whom are purely theoretical men. . 

An owner orders a fine vessel to be built by some eminent 
bulder, who has a great name. She is built. This builder of 
course tells this owner she has all the virtues, with none of the 
vices of a first-class carrying sea boat ; the surveyors say the same ; 
yet perhaps not one of these men ever passed a dirty night in a 
vessel like the one they are then giving a certificate for. The 
surveyors are perhaps good practical sailors, old captains ; yet when 
they were captains on the deep, they commanded the wooden walls 
of old England, &c., not iron steamers. Consequently, say what 
you like as regards handling an iron steamer on a dirty night, these 
men are only theoretically informed upon what she would do, therefore 
practically speaking, of little use to the owner as advisers. This fine 
ship is loaded, stores on board ready for sea, and at the last moment 
the captain comes on board; but he is a nobody; the deck swarms 
with ladies fair, and gentlemen, superintendent engineer, Lloyd's 
surveyors, &c.; the Mayor of the City takes the chair, a splendid tiffin 
is on the table, washed down with champagne, a member of the 
press is present. It is her trial trip; the day is lovely, the sun 
shines brightly, the sea is like a lake, off she goes, &c., &c., and 
next day a flowing column breathes forth all this grand ship's 
virtues, the great speed travelled, &c., high eulogiums passed upon 
the builder, &c., &c., and out of all these long shore harpies—the 
very men who this owner has put all faith in—the advice of 
not one single individual of the whole lot is worth a 
single sou. 


Remaining, «c., 


A COLLIER SKIPPER. 
April 4th, 1883. 
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SCREW-STEAMERS IN A GALE. 
To the Editor of the ‘‘ Nautical Magazine.” 

The article in the March number, by “ E. B.,” I have read most 
carefully a number of times, but, probably from lack of intelligence, 
have not as yet thoroughly mastered it. Whether the writer 
advocates steaming head into a sea, keeping fore-and-aft canvass 
on the ship and engines going, or stopping engine and setting after 
canvass to kecp the ship to the wind as he would a sailing ship, I 
confess I am utterly at a loss to understand, as he appears to look 
favourably in one sentence, and unfavourably in the next, at each 
and every one of these mancuvres. I should like, however, to 
ask whether the ‘‘ dangerous exposure to which the rudder would 
be subjected ’ would be more or less, when a ship is steaming head 
into a heavy gale and sea with the rudder hard over either 
way, as it often must be; when she is steaming with fore 
and-aft canvass set, endeavouring to keep the wind and sea 
three or four points on the bow, and with the helm hard 
down, in which position it must be occasionally; or when the 
steamer is stopped, with wind and sea two or three points abaft 
the beam, drifting away from the sea three knots an hour, and 
with the after-part of the rudder pointed towards the direction 
from which the sca is running—i.e., helm nearly hard-a-lee; I 
understand your correspondent to advise, in some cases, stopping 
the engines and setting after canvass to bring the ship’s head 
towards the wind and sea. If any canvass would have that effect, 
it would have to be set on a spar rigged abaft the screw, or else 
the whole argument in favour of stopping falls to the ground. 
That manceuvre is advocated on the theory that the screw when 
at rest is a ‘‘ drogue”’ or water-anchor, and holds the stern of the 
ship towards the wind and sea; therefore, if the theory is correct, 
the difference between setting the fore or main trysails would be 
as between a second or third power lever, the screw being the 
fulcrum, and the sails the power; in other words, unless steerage 
way could be got on the ship, both sails would have a tendency 0 
force the ship’s head away from the wind. From actual experienté 
I know that setting a fore-staysail on a ship 850 feet long, 25 
heavy gale, when the engine is stopped, does not make a difference 
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two degrees in the direction of the ship's head. On another 
ocasion, during the gale described in the original letter on the 
subject, published in this Magazine in March, 1882, when obliged 
lo stop by an accident to the machinery, we started to set a three- 
cmered main-trysail 32 feet on the luff and 51 feet on the foot ; 
but before the sail was two-thirds hoisted, the boom, 14} inches in 
dameter, broke in two pieces, although as sound apparently as 
when it came from the yard. It can be easily understood that 
these are not the sort of gales in which we can talk of handling a 
‘tamer with canvass as one would speak of manceuvring a yacht 
in the Mersey. 

In the letter you were good enough to publish in the July number, 
l asked for known instances of screw steamsbips having met with 
serous injury after having been stopped in a gale ; always assuming 
that they were in good condition when the manceuvre was executed, 

The first and only instance I have known, before or since that 
letter was written, is that of the steamship Ohio, from Liverpool 
‘0 Philadelphia, in the gale of February 13th and 14th of the 
present year. Some hours after she had been hove-to on the 
starboard tack, engines stopped, although up to that time she had 
‘een making excellent weather and shipped no water, she was struck 
‘y @ sea which carried away the smoke-stack, three weather boats, 
ind washed the third officer overboard. 

I find she was hove-to, engines stopped for thirteen hours on the 
llth, and twenty hours on the 18th and 14th, and during that 
ume shipped only the one sea, that described above. 

The Ohio is a ship 3,100 tons gross register, of 400 horse-power 
nominal, In the same gale was the Cunard steamship Servia of 
cpwards of 7,000 tons gross register, and above 1,000 horse-power, 
probably the ablest ship in the North Atlantic trade. I copy 
a description of her experience in the same gale from the New York 
Times :—‘* The Cunard steamship Servia . . . . sailed from 
Liverpool on February 10th. . . . . On the 12th inst. a 
cyelone set in and continued without interruption for four days and 
uights. On the 13th and 14th, the storm was at its height. At 

Sa.m. on the latter day, an enormous mountain of water rolled up 
fom the starboard bow. The steamship plunged into it 
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with a shock which caused her to tremble from stem to 
stern. Vast volumes of water swept along the decks, burying the 
latter out of sight fora moment. When the decks were com- 
paratively clear again it was seen that the forward smokestack had 
been smashed in, the bridge was badly damaged, while three of the 
starboard lifeboats and another on the port-side were smashed in, 
and everything movable was swept from the decks. Six of the 
crew were knocked down and disabled—three of these were still 
in the hospital—the steamer leaked considerably, and in at least 
one of the compartments there was eight feet of water.” Merely 
mentioning the fate of the Glamorgan and the experience of the 
French mail steamship Periere, and many other powerful steamers 
in the same gale, I leave your readers to draw their own inference, 
and to imagine, if possible, what would have been left of the 
Ohio had she, while attempting to steam into the head sea, or 
mancuvring to keep wind and sea three or four points on the 
bow, been struck by the sea that handled the Secrria so severely. 


Philadelphia, March 28rd, 1883. J. W. SHACKFORD. 


LYING-TO IN A GALE.—THE STEAMER “ QUEBEC.” 
To the I:ditor of the ** Nautical Magazine.” 


Sir,—I think it would be a pity ifthe lesson which the voyage of 
the Quebec teaches all seafaring men were not emphasized, and 
made public. Captains have been ready to abandon their ships 
directly they lose their rudders, or, from other causes, become u2- 
manageable. They havea perfect horror of the trough of the sea, 
and too often consider that unless a vessel can be got to “ lie to” 
head to wind, she is unmanageable and life is in peril. Here we 
have seen the Quebec exposed for six weeks to the most furious 
Atlantie gales which ever blew, entirely without the power of 
stecring, ‘‘ tossed about as the waves listeth,’’ and brought to port 
without the loss of a boat or the slightest injury ; yet during this 
very time steamers have been arriving at both sides of the Atlantic 
having sustained great damage, and several have foundered with 
great loss of life. 
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It cannot also, I think, be too widely known that a steumncr 
will ‘‘ lie to,” stern to wind as well as head to wind. ‘ Lying to”’ 
in this position, the screw and the rudder act as it were as a sca 
anchor. [I believe the captains of the Inman Line frequently adopt 
this course. Captain Lecky informed me that he tried it during a 
heavy Atlantic gale with great satisfaction, and quite recently a 
correspondence has taken place in the American nautical papers on 
the same subject, in which the writers all speak highly on the 
behaviour of their vessels ‘‘ lying to ”’ in this position.—Yours, «c., 


Liverpool, March 9th, 1883. W. B. FORWOOD. 





TRAWLERS’ LIGHTS. 
To the Editor of the “ Nautical Magazine.” 


Sm,—Would you, or any of your numerous nautical readers, 
kindly inform me what lights are required to be carried by trawlers 
at work, that is, with their trawl nets down? Art. 9 of the old 
regulation now in force, says that fishing boats attached to their nets 
and stationary, shall exhibit a bright white light. I trust to get an 
answer to this in your next issue.—I am, &c., 


Carrickfergus, April 21st, 1883. INQUIRER. 


(The regulation now in force is that a trawling vessel when at 
work, that is to say under way, shall carry her red and green sidc- 
lights, aud no other lights. Any other light is absolutely illegal. 
It is a fact that they often carry a white hght when trawling, but 
itis legal. A trawling vessel with her gear fast shall show the 
same light as a vessel at anchor.—Ep. N. M.] 





THE BLIND LEADING THE BLIND. 
To the Editor of the ‘* Nautical Magazine.” 


Srz,—Mr. Chamberlain’s speech has given plenty of food for reflec- 
tion and comment. In making comments thereon for the guidance of 
shipowners, it behoves the commentators to be carefully accurate in 
their facts, otherwise they are only leading other persons besides. 
themselves into pitfalls innumerable. This is especially worth the 
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attention of your friends who so ably conduct the Shipping and 
Mercantile Gazette. If they wish to combat that speech, may | 
suggest that the writers in their paper should quote it accurately in 
the first instance, and then combat an actual statement. May I 
also suggest that in order not to mislead themselves in the first 
instance, and their followers afterwards, they be careful to 
use the facts disclosed by the Wreck Abstract with some regard to 
what they really prove. 

I am led to make these observations by the perusal of a letter 
‘signed ‘‘G.A.L.” in the Shipping Gazette of the 19th April, 1883. 

He (‘‘G. A. L’) states that Mr. Chamberlain gave the public to 
understand that British shipowners ‘‘ were responsible for a large 
proportion of the 8,688 (sic) lives lost at sea during the year 1882, 
‘because they had sent their ships to sea either altogether overladen, 
or at all events dangerously overladen, &c.”’ 

Now in the first place the lives lost at sea in the twelve months 
ended June, 1882, were not3,688 as stated by ‘‘G.A.L.,” but 3,979, 
excluding lives lost from Her Majesty’s ships; and secondly, Mr. 
Chamberlain did not quote or refer to the entire loss of life at sea, 
but only to the 3,118 lives which were lost by casualties other than 
strandings and collisions. 

In referring to the loss of these 3,118 lives, Mr. Chamberlain 
used the following words :—‘‘I have had the statistics relating to 
the loss of life at sea, and the loss of ships taken out for the last 
six years, and I am sorry to say that it is an increasing quantity. 
I have excluded from the calculations losses which are dae to 
strandings or to collisions, because I thought that in these cases, 
at all events, it 1s probable that no blame can attach to the owners 
of the vessels ; but from other causes—missing and foundered ships, 
casualties arising from defective machinery, explosions, orerloading, 
and so on. I find that the average during the five years from 1877 
to 1881, was 868 vessels totally lost, and 1,531 lives lost per 
annum; but last year, 1882, that number had increased, and it 
was 548 ships, and 2,888 lives. If I add to that figure the number 

of lives lost from vessels which were not totally thrown away, Viz. 
235, I get a grand total of 3,118 lives lost at sea, from the causes 
which I have noticed, in the course of a single twelvemonth." 
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What were the causes? Why the causes ‘which he had 
wticed,” namely, ‘ missing and foundered ships, casualties arising 
‘om defective machinery, explosions, overloading, and so on.” 

But, pursuant to “ G. A. L.’s ” wrongheaded assumption that Mr. 
Chamberlain was blind to all the shortcomings of shipowners except 
the one sin of overloading, ‘‘G. A. L.”’ proceeds to “ minimise ” 

_ ‘tis own words) the effect of Mr. Chamberlain’s charges by selecting 
| the single class of “ founderings,”’ and after eliminating the vessels 
m ballast trim—as if improper ballast were never shipped—the 
vesels laden with general cargoes, timber, oil, &e.—as if vessels 
vue Dever improperly laden with general cargoes or timber deck- 
| bvads—and all fishing vessels, he presents the attenuated remainder 
| the basis on which a judgment of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech 
should be formed! The section of shipowners for whom your 
contemporary appears to hold a brief, may take what comfort they 
cm find in ‘G,. A. L.’s’’ analysis, but they should also take 
[| Stee that the return of sea casualties is accessible to everybody, 
pp ‘ad that disinterested persons will observe that, after fishing vessels 
| «adcoasters are eliminated from the founderings, the figures for 
1881-2 show an increase of loss of life from vessels which foundered 
“a oversea voyages, of 97 per cent. on the average for the five 

preceding years. 

But what about the missing vessels with the 2,245 lives which 
were Jost in them? These, says the correspondent, are, ‘ pur- 
posely excluded” from his analysis, because some of them may 
‘ave struck against floating wrecks, or been destroyed by fire, Ke. 
Bat when it is stated that the Parliamentary Returns quoted from 
show an increase of lives lost during 1831-2 in all kinds of missing 
vessels of 77 per cent., and of lives lost in missing vessels bound 
vversea of 67 per cent. as against the averages of such losses in the 
ive preceding years, the want of ingenuousness in “G. A. L.’s”’ 

statement is obvious. 

Not only was Mr. Chamberlain absolutely correct when he stated 
that the losses of life by certain descriptions of casualties had risen 
fo 2,883, or 3,118 (adding the lives lost in vessels not totally lost 
m 1881-2), from an average of 1,531 or 1,692 for the preceding 
fre years, buthe might have added that the increase, as I have 
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shown above, was most marked in the items which tell most 
‘strongly, namely, in foundered and missing vessels bound oversea. 
Is it to be wondered at that Mr. Chamberlain, with cvidence of the 
terrible increase in the worst kind of losses at sea, as shown by the 
Wreck Abstract, addressed the shipowners in the following words :-— 
‘Well, now, are you gentlemen here present, gentlemen of 
| experience and knowledge, going to tell me that in all these cases— 
ke om , +” an I would almost say in a large proportion of these cases—these 
te: ae ae terrible disasters were the act of God for which no human being is 
| i - : responsible ? I don’t believe it.” Nor will any disinterested 
a S, ees 4 human being believe it after a careful perusal of the Wreck 
i to 4 oF = _ Abstracts, But in his anxiety to ‘‘ minimise” the effect of Mr. 
Bee. owe ey 8 & Chamberlain's words, ‘“‘G. A. L.’’ goes on to deprecate inter- 
ae 4 . ference with the shipping trade on the ground that the Wreck 
: #2 yk o : Abstracts show an increase in the loss of life in grain-laden ships 
' 7 5 a since the Carriage of Grain Act came into force. And here his 
ee want of knowledge or of observation leads ‘‘G. A. L.” into an 
| | irretrievable blunder. He says that only 26 vessels laden with grain 
with 272 lives were lost in 1880-1, whilst 82 vessels with 551 
lives were lost in 1881-2, of which 25 with 497 lives were missing 
or foundered. This is fairly accurate as regards the lives lost, but 
utterly wrong as regards the vessels lost, there being 68 grain- 
laden vessels lost in 1880-1 and 63 in 1881-2. But these macen- 
racies are trifling when compared with the falseness of the inference 
he draws from the figures. It is distinctly shown by the return 
oe ae that of the 68 vessels and 551 lives lost in grain-laden vessels 
4 t ne during the year 1881-2, only 14 vessels and 180 lives were lost m 
the six months during which the Act was in operation, whilst 44 
vessels and 420 lives were lost in the six months in which the Act 
was not in operation, and that of the 84, not 25, vessels with 1% 
lives which foundered or were missing, only 5 with 92 lives wer 
lost after the Act came into force. 
I have looked out the five vessels which foundered or were 
missing after the 1st January, 1882, the date when the Act became 
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‘ : . Jaw, and find them to be as follows, viz. :— 
tl | eo ee Foundered :— 
a | : , a 8.8. Holyrood, of Penang, from Saigon to Singapore, 36 lives. 
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Barge Spy, of Colchester, from London to Colchester, nil lives. 
3.8. Escambia, of Liverpool, from San Francisco to St. Vincent, 
25 lives. 
Missing :— 
5.8. Cosmo, of Cardiff, from Sebastopol to United Kingdom, 24 
lives. : 
Brig Leander, of Aberdeen, from Archangel to London, 7 lives. 
It will be seen from the foregoing list that two of the vessels 
which foundered after the Act came into operation were not laden 
under the Act, and it will be remembered that the third, the 
Escambia, was declared by a Court of Inquiry to have been lost on 
San Francisco Bar, owing to an utter disregard of the provisions of 
the Act. As regards the two vessels which were missing after the 
Act came into operation, one, the Cosmo, was supposed to have 
simmck a rock in the Black Sea, whilst the other, the Leander, was 
bound from Archangel. Thus it will be seen that “G. A. L.” is 
... with his own petard,’’ for whilst he has shown that the losses 
ofg —s in the twelve months ended June 1881-2 were terribly 
_ I have shown that nearly all those losses occurred in the 
mnt of 1881, before the Act came into force, and that the 
ghee 2 in the first six months of 1882 were either 
ely ont ats ¢ the application of the Act or were caused by 
rd ¢ S Siivinionin Hence there is proof of the necessity 
ct, an ee ton sheneficont effect. In his anxiety to 
3 of legislation and official supervision, 
ngly ly adduced the strongest possible argument 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 





Carnet de UOfficier de Marine, 5e année, 1883. Paris: Berger- 
Levrault et Cie. 


In asmall 18mo volume of 400 pages we have here a valuable 
‘*‘ pocket book,’’ which is at once a French Navy List and a re- 
pertory of nautical and statistical information excellently arranged 
for ready reference. The subjects are too numerous to specify 
seriatim; it is sufficient to say that each is clearly treated, and 
where condensation has been necessary, it has been intelligently 
done. The type is of course small, but the letter-press and tables 
(which are many) are perfect models of distinctness and good 
printing. 


Glossary of Navigation, by the Rev. J. B. Harbord, M.A., R.X., 
Chaplain of the Fleet, and Late Inspector of Naval Schools, 
Admiralty. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Portsmouth: 
Griffin and Co. 1883. 


WE were familiar with the first edition of this work, and prized 
it highly ; we welcome a new and enlarged edition, and ean voucl: 
for its being what the title page tells us it is, ‘a vade mecum for 
practical navigators of the Royal Navy, Mercantile Marine, and 
Yacht Squadrons, containing explanations of the technical terms in 
nautical geography, meteorology, and astronomy; hints to young 
officers for systematic study; and information not generally 
accessible when wanted.” We may not admire the spirit in 
which the preface is written, but that we pass by on account 
of the general excellence of the ‘‘Glossary,’’ and _ the 
clearness with which every subject is enunciated. It was judicious 
to introduce the obsolete words and terms which navigation now 
no longer knows; the subjects of magnetism and the compass 
have also been very succinctly and well treated; and not the 
least valuable part of the glossary is the carefully written article 
on ‘‘Chronometer Diagrams’ with its illustrations. The term 
‘co-ordinates’ is common enough in the Navigation books of 
every nation except our own; with us it will be a dead letter 
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until seamen are compelled to study the theory of the ‘art of 
sailing on the sea.”’ We are astonished to see the ‘‘ modified 
compass card’’ described as a ‘‘ beautiful contrivance ;’’ asa matter 
of fact it is utterly useless; and the ‘“‘dumb card”’ was in 
existence long before the instrument known as the ‘' Peloras”’ 
was introduced ; but these are trifles which do not in the least affect 
the intrinsic value of the glossary. 


Ovr Lrsrary TABLE. 


The Notices to Mariners and Hydrographic Notices, British and 
Foreign, are, as usual, summarised in our ‘‘ Nautical Notices” for 
the correction of charts to date. 


The books, pamphlets, and papers on our table are as follow :— 

Abstracts of the Returns made to the Board of Trade of Sea 
Casualties, at home and abroad, during the year 1881-1882, with 
Charts and Appendices ; presented to Parliament in 1888; is the 
usual official Blue-book on Wrecks and Casualties, and particulars 
relating thereto, which it is our custom to summarise, and to which 
summary in the present number we refer our readers. List of the 
Chinese Lighthouses, Light-vessels, Buoys, and Beacons, corrected 
to 1st December, 1882 (Shanghai) ; and List of the Liyhthouses, 
Lighted Beacons, and Floating Lights on the Atlantic and Pacific 
Coasts of the United States, corrected to January 1, 1888, 
(Washington); explain themselves, and need no other notice 
than that the ‘“ remarks” in each Light List are _ excel- 
lent sailing directions for the localities to which they apper- 
tain. The Fifteenth Annual Report of the Department of 
Marineand Fisheries (Ottawa) for the fiscal year ending 30th June, 
1882, is chiefly statistical, but we may note that the Dominion 
maintains 470 light stations, 562 lighthouses, 23 fog-whistles, and 
9 automatic fog-horns, and several new lighthouses are under con- 
struction. New Rig for Steamers, about 868 Feet Over All, to 
Hace Four Iron or Steel Masts, by R. B. Forbes (Boston), is an 
illustrated pamphlet, by a well-known American authority ; the 
principal advantages claimed for the new rig are that there is 
mo going aloft to furl any but square sails; there are no 
sheets and clewlines; and all can be easily taken care 
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of by few hands. Van Nostrand’s) Engineering Mayazine 
(New York), for April, gives us the usual quota of varied scientific 
information—original or well selected. The Lerwe Maritine et 
Coloniale (Paris), for March, continues the paper on the ‘ Theory 
of Ships and Shipbuilding,”’ gives some remarks on Madagascar, 
and has a good article on geometrical computations. Annalen der 
Hydrographie und AMaritimen Meteorologie, Heft Ii. (Berlin), 
continues Professor Dr. G. D. E. Weyer’s paper on the ‘Double 
Altitude” problem in its various phases, together with other 
valuable nautical and meteorological subjects. ALittheilungen aus 
dem Gebiete des Seewesens, No. Il. of Vol. XI. (Pola), is as varied 
and useful as it generally is in all departments of nautical science. 
Boletin de la Sociedad Geoyrdfica de Madrid (Madrid), for 
February, continues the historical and descriptive paper qn 
Tahiti and the neighbouring islands, and introduces other 
interesting geographical subjects. The latest numbers of the 
following periodicals are also to hand:—Hansa, Das Sch, le 
Yacht, L’ Avenir Militaire, Forest and Stream(U.8.), The New York 
Maritime Register, The Nautical Gazette (U.S.), and the Marine 
Journal (Cincinnati, U.S.). 


W. Arrica.—Congo River.—Pilots.—The only pilots qualified 
to take a vessel up the Congo river are the captains of the vessels 
belonging to the Dutch establishment at Banana. They have never, 
up to the present, (September, 1882), piloted a vessel drawing 
more than 18 feet, and they would not guarantee the safe passage of 
a vessel drawing 16 feet any farther than Punta da Lenha. From 
Punta da Lenha to Embomma the piloting of even a small vessel gives 
them great trouble. The soundings are very changeable, and the 
marks difficult to make out, owing to the uniformity of the country 
and the frequency of fogs in the horizon. From Embomma te 
Noki the river flows between abrupt hills, and offers a channel 
easy to follow, and containing only known dangers (rocks), but the 
current becomes stronger, and above Nokiit is an impracticable rapid. 
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TIDAL CONSTANTS 


For Various BriTIsH, IRISH, AND EUROPEAN Ports. 


By applying the Tidal Constant of the place, according to its sign (+ aid 
— sub.), to tho time of high water on the given day at the port of reference, you 


sought. 





have the time of high water at the place 
PorRT OF 
PLACE. CONSTANT, REFERENCE. 


H. M. 

Aberdeen eeeeeoeseesee 9A ces 1 
Aberystwyth eesceeseee verpoo. 
Alderney........++5.+. +2 59 Brest 
Antw sseveccecocesse +6 18 Dover 
Arbroat eeeeeeeeeee esse —0 42 Leith 
Arcachon @eeseeeeaeeeeee +0 50 Brest 
Arklow eeeesesreeeseesn —2 25 Kingstown 
Ayr seeeeeseeseereeeee —0 18 Greenock 
Bank sskas cae wakes .. —1 49 Leith 
Bantry harbour ...... —1 14 Queenstown 
Barnstaple bridge .... —0 26 Weston-s.-Mare 
BOVORUG 6 0:0.60 0:55 cee . —O 2 Brest 
Beachy head & Rye bay +0 8 Dover 
Beaumaris eeeereeeeeeee —0 51 Liverpool 
Belfast .............. +2 42 Londonderry 
BOPWIOE 6 svieidc cvtacccs -—l 5 N, Shields 
Blyth eeeeeeseeeeesese —0 8 N. Shields 
Bordeaux ........+006. +3 8 Brest 
Boulogne ............ +0 18 Dover 
Po Ree +0 23 Devonport 
Bristol & King Road .. +0 19 Weston-s.-Mare 
ORGS vis icccccccsscsc: SS DIO 
Caernarvon .......... —1 56 Liverpool 
Cc ses eesecseasnacs TO 01 DOVEE 
Campbellton ......... . —0O 23 Greenock 
Cardiff eeene ereeereesece +0 2 Weston-s.-Mare 
Cardigan bar.......... —4 22 Liverpool 
Carlingford bar ...... —0 10 Kingstown 
Chatham ............ —0 47 London 
Cherbourg ............ +4 2 Brest 
Coleraine ............ —1 387 Londonderry 
Coquet Road.......... —0 23 N. Shields 
Cordouan Tower...... —0 10 Brest 
Cowes (West) ........ —0 27 Dover 
Crinan..........++.... +4 41 Greenock 
Cromarty ........-.+. —3 31 Leith 
Dartmouth ,......... +0 83 Devonport 
Deal & Downs ....... . +0 8 Dover 
Dieppe ........ee+... +7 19 Brest 
Donaghadee .......... +0 8 Kingstown 
hte og ork ae a + + psa 
ougias & Ramsay.... — verpool 
Segha bat. sc +0 2 Kingstown 
Dandalle soc isieccscs ... —0 16 Kingstown 
Dungeness............ —9 27 Dover 

erque............ +0 56 Dover 
Exmouth ............ +0 88 Devonport 
Falmouth eeeveeeaeeveaeeeve —0 46 Devonport 


Fecamp ...... ccccccee +6 7 Brest 
| er ee ... —0O 47 Brest 
Flamborough head.... —1 59 Hull 
Fleetwood ........ .... ~0 123 Liverpool 
Folkestone........... . —0O 5 Dover 


Fowey ......+ee0e8+++2 —O 29 Devonport 


ceceees tl 42 Dover 


A am, & rere 

Galway bay ..... esse —0 26 Queenstown 
IDPRIOAE ik 60e dvennie . —1 27 Brest 

Glasgow (Port)...... -- +0 10 Greenock 
Gloucester........ .--. +2 51 Weston-s.-Mare 
SCRBVINIO . sik ba. dw seas - +0 26 Brest 
Gravesend ............ —0 48 London 


Grimsby (Great) ...... —0 53 Hull 
Guernsey (St. Peter) .. +2 50 Brest 


Hartlepool ............ +0 5N. Shields 
Berwiels 66 iiakisees . ~1 523 London 
MOVES 55 ii va0teeneeee +6 4 Brest 
Melgolands: iissaswiscsd +0 21 Dover 
Holyhead) 66050005060 —1 12 Liverpool 
Holy Island harbour .. —0 53 N. Shields 
HOmRsar is 6cd.0c0te vee +5 42 Brest 
Inverness .......... -» —1 59 Leith 


PLACE. 


Lisbon Bar ...cccccce 
Littlehampton ........ 
Llanelly bar .......... 


BEGALG os koa basiuen ee 
Ma WG: -ssemacnaes oe 


Arypo 
Milford Haven entr. .. 
Montrose ...... ‘nesses 
MOMMIES: aa isVensbanwe 
Needles point ........ 
NOWCRSEG picccaeee ced 
Newhaven ..........6. 
NOWSONE J cinewicaceres 
Nieupost..sscccsecesce 
NOUG. 6 cicskcnice ee 


ere eee eeee 


Padstow ........ ene 
Peel, Isle of Man...... 
Pembroke DOK: .« di s<s 
Penzance ......c. eeue 
Paeterneeal ii vaviwiaccs 
Piel harbour, Barrow.. 
Plymouth breakwater 
FOGG: csavns Ceeecaentios 
Port Carlisle .......... 
Portland breakwater .. 
Port Patrick 
Portsmouth .......... 
BAMOGOSS 6ixcaccscccr 
ROUSTOR 65 cicéiccw sce 
Bamtande? ociécccecscice 
Scarborough.......... 
BOGOR MEU oscicanaerce 
Sheerness ............ 
BROPGRRIN 665 sds ccccce 
BUGO DOT: cannes. ecactes 
Southampton ........ 
A geil ge Pr ee ee 
St. Ives .... 


Be RN 5 a Sana Ske ae 


ao . + 
St. Mary (Scilly) ...... 
St. Nazaire 


Stornoway. « oecccccce 
Stromness (Orkneys). 
Sunderland 


WOEDOY -wenewasaccack 
TRIGO DAT ic wieviics cone 
Ushant (Ouessant).... 
Valentia harbour .... 
Waterford ..ccccccccc 


WOMDOES ks iwiiciceccs 
WOOMIOPE 266eiem ad ce bs ain 
WSUT - scidén ws weducs 
Whitehaven .......... 

BO: a dss aT ey eee 
Wicklow ...... sete das 
Workington .......... 
Yarmouth road ...... 
Youghall eseeses e@ecetes 


Port oF 


CONSTANT. REFERENCE. 


+0 24 Dover 

—0O 88 Weston-s.-Mare 
—4 1 London 

—0 2 Hull | 
—2 18 London 
+0 8 Liverpool 

—O 58 Weston-s.-Mare 
—0 52 Leith 

+1 6 Brest 

—1 26 Dover 

+0 23 N. Shields 

+0 39 Dover 

+0 16 Weston-s.-Mare 
+1 6 Dover 

—1 28 London 

—2 48 London 

—1 17 Brest 

+1 13 Dover 

—1 41 Weston-s.-Mare 
—0 15 

—O 42 Weston-s.-Mare 


+0 17 Devonport 
—0 58 Queenstown 


—O 15 Brest 
—1 19 wa 
+0 19 stown 


—0 4 Queenstown 
+2 20 Queenstown 
+0 22 N. Shields 
—0 9 Liverpool 
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MONTHLY ABSTRACT OF NAUTICAL NOTICES. 











| PLaAcK, SuBJECT. 
: Ewoutanp—Thames Entrance— Maplin ‘ Intended alteration in light, in May. 
a South Coast—Runnel-stone _—Bell buoy placed. 
| ” ” Longships Light altered, new fog-signal. 
| 
| ee West Coast—Breaksea Ae Intended fog-signal. 
Ves se 
| é Skerries ae Fog-signal altered. 
ouse 
ScoTtanp—East Coast— Roselearty New harbour light. 
! Nogeta Sea—Schelde River Entranco— Leading lights altered in position. 
Kaapduinen 
” Terschelling Bank een Altered in position. 
vesse 
Noawar—Christiania Fiord—Torgauten | N. limit of white light. 
slan 
| a 8.W. Coast—Lille Feisten | Light to be altered in June. 
Doo. m Fjelds Light | Intended red sectors in June. 
Pa West Coast—Bud Approach— | §. limit of light. 
Bjornsund 
SwzpEen—West Coast—Bohus Coast | Various now lights. 


Batric—Gulf of Danzig— Hela Peninsula 
—Fedder Ort Sand 
PortvgGaL—West Coast—Lisbon 


Intended automatic whistle-buoy. 





a 


Correction of time signal. 


MEDITERRANEAN—Italy—West Coast — | New light. 
Point Fenaio 
- = Point Capel | New light. 
Rosso 
‘i Adriatic— Pesaro New light on mole. 


‘5 Ionian Sea — Santa | Position of shoal. 
Maura Island— Cape 
Dukato 
Bracx Sxa—Sea of Azov—Don River-— | Alteration in lights. 
Beglitzkaia Light-vessel © 
A¥rrica—East Coast—Nakibu Shoal, &c. | Foul ground, and position. 


Rep Sza—Jebel Zukur—East Point | Rocks ; caution in passing. 
Ixpia — Bay of Bengal — Hoogly River | Temporary light-vessel. 
Entrance — 
Gaspar Channel | 
i Arracan Coast— | Buoy marking shoal. 
ie Port Sandoway | 
—Dranken Sailor 
| Curwa SEa—Gaspar Strait—Shoal ee New light. 
slan 
| Billiton Island — Langwas__ New light. 
Island 
Palawan—Port Royalist— Harbour light on mole. 
Obando — 
' Carna—Gulf of Pecheli—Miau-tau Islands | New fog-signals. 
—Howki Island Lighthouse 
Sper eae are Coast—Disaster Bay— New light. 
Green Cape , 
‘ove AvsTRaLIa—St. Vincent Gulf— | Depth of water in channel. 
| Port Adelaide 
5 Spencer Gulf — | New light-vessel. 
Germein Bay | 
Norwrn Paciryic Coast—U.S.—Columbia Automatic signal buoy altered in 
River position. 


‘ Sours AMERICA—Peru—Sana Point Rock and wreck 
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ee: 3 : , 
. 2 he i Monruiy Asstract or Nautica Norices—Continued. 
, te 
ne a ae os _ ee ee ee ee ee 
' i. No. PLACE. | SUBJECT. 
Ay 5 Salas enter ec ae 
a i e . ; 205 | SourH AmERica—Chile—Corcovado Gulf Various shoals. 
aon aa a a 206  ? Rio de la Plata—Mal- | Light to be altered in April. 
bx | a donado Bay—Punta | 
we oS #3 ; del Este | 
} aoe ate 8 , 207 ” East Coast — Brazil— , New light about April. 
ve age. &. Gor AN " | Cape St. Augustin 
; Ce. ig? . 4 208 | GuLY or MExico — Tampico — peuure New light. 
‘ ‘ ver 
i sy | 2 NF 209 | UnitEp StatEs—S. Carolina— Bloody New leading lights. 
Poms a Point Range—Dan- | 
ae . ) fuskie Island 
; -t 210 ” N. Carolina — Cape Light altered in character. 
: a ' Fear River -- Bald | 
ee ae 4 1 Mdetylandl- = Biooay New téeatgnal 
, , 21 ’ aryland — y ew fog- 
Pi ch a, 5 : Point Bar, Kent! 
Se ee . we . Island 
. ; i 213 or New Hoek = Hovbing . Temporary altcration in light. 
' 4 : : i ee 
, om aS 213 3 Maine —Cape Eliza- Lights not to be altered. 
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; + aot 
4 2° fe 2 NAUTICAL NOTICES. 
' ae . ; | . f ' 
4 bo ; ' ' 
; ae ee All Bearings Magnetic, unless otherwise stated. 
* ' : f _— ae 
re a 172.—Enotanp.—Thames River Entrance.—Maplin  Light.— 
| : Intended Alteration in Character.—Early in May, 1888, this light 
: 4 ° e ° e ° ° *: 
k r j will be made ecculting—that is to say, it will, once in every hall- 


; Te _ 7 minute, suddenly disappear for three seconds, and as suddenly 

= | re-appear at full power. Further notice will be given. 
178.—Enocuanp.—South Coast.—Runnel - Stone.—Bell Buoy 
ee | Placed—Temporary Buoy Withdrawn.—With reference to Notice 
bps ae ie - | 90, p. 228 on the bell buoy at the Runnel-stone (Rundlestone) 
having been wrecked, and that a spherical buoy had been tempe- 
| ‘| ' ea | | rarily placed instead thereof; a bell buoy, of the ordinary type. hae 
I | : been placed at the Runnel-stone; and the spherical buoy temporarily 

| | moored there has been withdrawn. 

14 | 174.—Enotanp.—South Coast.—Longships Light,—Alteration 
| a re in Character.—Conformably with Notice in 1882 the character of 
l | : the Longships light has been altered to intermittent, having the 
L ! ordinary appearance of a fird light, varied by a sudden eclipi of 
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three seconds’ duration once in every minute. Also, a fog-signal has 
been established, which, during thick or foggy weather will give two 
explosive reports (each sounding like the discharge of a gun) every 
ten minutes. The interval between the two reports will be /ire 
seconds, 

175.—Enetanp.— West Coast. — Bristol Channel. — Breaksea 
Light-Vessel—Intended Fog-Signal.—It is intended at an early 
date, to establish a fog-signal on board Breaksea light-vessel. 
During thick or foggy weather, the signal will give two explosive 
reports (each sounding like the discharge of a gun) every ten minutes ; 
the interval between the two reporjs will be five seconds. 

176.—Enetanp.— West Coast.—St. George’s Channel.— Skerries 
Lighthouse — Alteration in Character of Fog-Signal.—tIn accordance 
with Notice in 1882, the fog-signal at the Skerries lighthouse has now 
4 distinctive character, and will henceforth, during thick or foggy 
Weather, give 3 blasts in quick succession every 8 minutes, in the 
manner following, viz: two high notes and one low note, each of 
2 seconds’ duration, at intervals of 2 seconds, followed by an 
Interval of 170 seconds. 
eS ygegaee —East Coast.— Harbour Light at Rosehearty.— 
asain 18838, a harbour light would be exhibited from the 
on “= y of the T. head pier at that place. It is a jived 

| elevated about 23 feet above high water. Position, 
1a . 2° 6" 80” W. 
eerie Leading 

aa “i Position With reference to Notice 141, 

‘in Sieieteoke: i Nolle Past, north side of Schelde 
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8 miles ina S. by W. 4 W. direction from her previous position, 
and now lies in 15} fathoms at low water. Position, lat. 
58° 26’ 55” N., long. 4° 51’ E. 

180.—Norway.—South Coast.—Christiania Fiord.—Torgauien 
Island Light.—Northern Limit of White Light.—The northern 
limit of the white light shown from Torgauten island, east side of 
Christiania fiord entrance, passes nearly over Hollenderbo, and 
not, as previously stated, as far north as Fulehuk. Vartation, 
124° W. 

181.—Norway.—S.W. Coast.—Intended Alteration in Lille 
Feisten Light—On 15th Juna, 1883, the following alteration 
will be made in Lille Feisten (Feistenens) light :—The light (fixed) 
will show white towards the land, between the bearings of N.E. 
(leading 2 cables’ westward of Clausgrund) and S. by W. } W. 
(leading eastward of Sérskod and the shoal N.E. of it); and red in 
all other directions. Variation, 16}° I, 

182.—Norway.—S.W. Coast.—Fyjeldé Lighthouse.—Intended 
Sectors of Red Light—On 15th June, 1883, the following 
sectors of red light will be shown from Fjeldé (Fjetddens) light- 
house :—The light (fixed) will show red between the bearings of 
N.N.E. (leading westward of Boskind (Boskindene) and Tunge- 
fluerne) and N. 4 W. (leading one cable westward of Kolsboerne) ; 
also between the bearings of S.E. } S. and §,E. by S. (over, and 2 
cables clear on each side of Arsgrund) ; in all other directions the 
light will show white. Variation, 16}° W. 

183.—Norway.-—— West Coast.— Bud Approach.—Southern Limit 
of Bjornsund Light.—The southern limit of Bjornsund light leads 
close westward of the northernmost Kaal rocks (Kaalsjerene). 

184.—Swepen.— West Coast.—On 1st March, 18838, the under- 
mentioned leading lights would be exhibited on the coast of Bohus, 
west coast of Sweden :— 

(1). Light on Miigholm.— The light exhibited on Migholm is 4 
fixed white light. Position, lat. 58° 82’ 80” N., long. 11° 14’ E. 

(2.) Light on Langholm.—The light exbibited on Langholm is 4 


Jlashing light, showing white and red alternately. Position, 


lat. 58° 32’ 5” N., long. 11° 13’ 50” E. 
(3.) Light on Skarfrasitt.—The light exhibited on Skarfvasitt is 
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a fashing light, showing white and red alternately. Position, 
lat. 58° 21' 55” N., long. 11° 12’ 55” E. 

(4). Smigen.—Light on Holliindarberg.—The light exhibited on 
Hollindarberg, Smégen, is a fixed white light. Position, lat. 
38° 21’ 45” N., long. 11° 18’ 00” E. 

185,—Battic.—Gulf of Danzty.—Hela Peninsula.—Intended 
Automatic Whistle Buoy off Fedder Ort Sand.—On 1st April, 1888, 
(weather permitting), the beacon buoy with ball moored during the 
summer months near the northern edge of Fedder Ort sand, about 
two miles northward of Hela lighthouse, will be replaced by an 
Iron buoy, fitted with an automatic whistle, and coloured red. 

186.—PorrucaL.— West Coast.—Lisbon.—Correction for Time 
Signal.—The longitude of the Royal Observatory at Lisbon having 
by recent determinations been accepted as in 9° 11’ 10:2” West 
of Greenwich, the following correction in longitude of the time 
signal station at the Marine observatory is rendered necessary : 
The Marine observatory is situated 2’ 46” East of the Royal obser- 





- vatory, the longitude therefore of the signal station is 9° 8’ 24” W. 


ale ee 
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pe em a 


The time of the ball being dropped (15: 0™- p.m. Lisbon mean 

ume), is equivalent to 1": 86™- 38-6": Greenwich mean time. 
187.—MeprrerRaNnean.—Italy.— West Coast.—Light on Point 

Fenaio.—On 20th April, 1883, a fixed and flashing white light 


| ‘ould be shown on point Fenaio, westward of point del Morto, 


horth end of Giglio island; and the light at Vaccherecce would 
be discontinued. 

188.—Meprrerranean.—Italy.— West Coast.—Light on Doint 
Capel Rosso.—On 20th April, 1888, a fived white light, flashing 
every 5 seconds, would be shown on point Capel Rosso at the 
south end of Giannutri island ; and the light on the south end of 
the island, 55 yards westward of the highest point, would be 
discontinued. 

189.—Meprrerrangan.—Adriatic.— Pesaro.—New Light on 
Fast Mule —Exhibited from the tower, of masonry, on the east 
mole at Pesaro. It is a fixed white light, elevated 47 feet above 
the sea, and visible 8 miles. 

190.—MeprrerranEaN.—Jonian Sea.—Santa Maura Island.— 
Shoal near Cape Dukato.—With reference to Notice 81, p. 68, on 





~- — 5 
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the reported existence of a shoal lying about half-a-mile S.W. 
of cape Dukato, the 8.W. point of Santa Maura island ; and 
on an unsuccessful search having been made for the shoal, by the 
boats of H.M. ships Superb and Hecla. Further information has 
been received from Admiral Lord Alcester, G.C.B., Commander-in- 
Chief on the Mediterranean Station, being the result of a recent 
examination of the locality specially made by the Officers of H.M.S. 
Temeraire, that a shoal lies with cape Dukato bearing N. by E., 
distant 14 cable. This shoal, consisting of rocky pinnacles, and 
about 14 cable in diameter, has a least depth of 5 fathoms on it, 
with 30 fathoms around, and is considered to be identical with the 
shoal reported above, as lying about half-a-mile S.W. of cape 
Dukato. Position, lat. 88° 83’ 20” N., long, 20° 33’ 30° E. 
Variation, 8° W. 

191.—Buack Sra.—Sea of Azov.—Don River Approach— 
Beylitzkaia Light-vessel.— Alteration in Lights.—In future two fixed 
red lights (one on each mast) will be exhibited from Beglitzkaia 
(Beglitsk or Golden bank) light vessel, north side of approach to 
Don river. 

192.—Arrica.— Mast Coast.—Foul Ground between Barugi liver 
and Bajone Point, and Position of Nakibu Shoal.—Her Majesty s 
Consul at Mozambique, reports the existence of foul ground, which, 
from Barugi river entrance to 2 or 8 miles southward of Bajone 
point (Ras Mtende), extends in some places 5 miles from the shore. 
The depths, in places, on this foul ground, are probably less than 
one fathom at low water spring tides. At its seaward extremity, 
a cluster of rocks (Nakibu shoal), in parts uncovered at low water 
and generally breaking heavily, extends about 14 cable in a north 
and south direction ; these rocks lie with Namerema river entrance 
bearing W. by N. nearly, distant about 5 miles. This bearing and 
distance place Nakibu shoal in approximately, lat. 15° 17} S., long. 
40° 43’ E. Mariners should navigate in this locality with caution. 
Variation, 144° W. 

193.—Rep Sea.—Jebel Zukur.—Caution Necessary in Passing 
East Point.—Captain Fowler (the Liverpool Salvage Association), 
reports the existence of a rock with 15 feet water on it, lymg 
E.N.E., distant 2 cables from East point, Jebel Zukur. This 
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locality was surveyed by Commander Pelham Aldrich, H.M.S. Fawn, 
1882, who thus describes it :—East point, low and rocky, with a 
reef on its northern side, is almost steep-to on its eastern side; the 
water deepening suddenly from 5 to 16 fathoms at about 14 cables 
from the shore. A bank with 12 fathoms least water lies E. by 
8. 48., 1} mile from East point. 

Caution—The above reported rock would be farther off shore 
than any hitherto known danger, the necessity therefore of pre- 
serving a safe distance from East point in passing is apparent. 
This should be specially observed at night or in hazy weather, when 
the high land of Jebel Zukur, it has been remarked, has a peculiar 
distant appearance, and the point being low, with white sand behind 
resembling water, is not seen until a vessel is dangerously close to 
it—Variation, 44° W. 

194.—Inpt.— Bay of Bengal.—Hoogly River Entrance.— Gaspar 
Bese —Temporary Light-Vessel near Long Sand.—In conse- 
ice of the extension of Middleton sand, a temporary light-vessel 
Would be moored, from 15th March to 10th November, both days 
lusive eastward of Long sand, Gaspar channel, Hoogly river 

nee :—it shows a fixed white light, elevated 21 feet above the 
a » six miles. The light-vessel, painted red, with Long 
dit e letters on her sides, and carrying at the mainmast 
eo a small black ball over a larger one, lies in 22 
water spring tides, with the following mark, bearings, 

3 —( elt Vieni in line, 8.E. 4 5. ; Saugor 
= by N » distant 4 miles; Long sand spit buoy, 
aan Variation, ae E. 
Bengal. — can Coast.—Port of Sando- 
ken or Shoat—Paced ne the south 
= npsabihs The buoy 
+ kisrapte on8, apite, 
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202.—Sourn Austraui1a.—Spencer Gulf.—Light leading to Ger- 
mein Bay.—On and after the 1st March, 1883, a lightship showing 
a fired white light, visible about 7 to 8 miles, will be moored in 
mid-channel, leading to Germein bay anchorage, on the following 
bearings from the lightship :—Ward Spit beacon, N.W. by W. } W.; 


North End Eastern shoal beacon, S.W. by W. + W.; North Side Cockle: 
Spit beacon, E.2N. For ships from the southward, and passing 


to the westward of Eastern shoal, bound to Germein bay anchor- 


age, bring the light to bear E. by N.; steer on this course for the 


light-vessel, passing at a reasonable distance. The same course 
will lead into the anchorage. Masters of steamships, coasters, and 
others well acquainted with the locality, may take the deep channel 
to the eastward of the Eastern shoal, and in this case the light may 
be approached on a N.E. by N. bearing, from the southward. The 
light-vessel is painted red, with one mast, and during daylight has 
ig ball at the masthead. Approximate position, lat. 83° 3’ 45"S., 
j. 187° 52’ E, 
: 38K Pactrtc Coast. —U.S.—Oreyon.—-Colwnbia River 
I —Automatic Signal-Buoy Altered in Position.—The 
 signal-buoy (whistle) moored off the North channel 
a Seat iver, is now moored at the South channel 
ae 1 of Middle sands. 
te, - : i tant present a depth of 20 feet at low water in 
asin _ ‘The North channel has been gradually filling 
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aad By feet 
he ene —Peru.—Sunken Rock anc 
his rock (ntarctique rock), on which the 
into e i » struck in November, 1882, 
¢ no, is stated, by the commander 
| og etre “canst ‘ 
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The Commander of the Italian corvette Vettor Pisani reports the 
existence of a shoul lying about 9} miles north-castward of Centi- 
nela point, Tranque island, and in the fairway of Corcovado 
gulf. This shoal, marked by weed, is composed of sand and 
gravel, with a least depth of 8 feet on it, and 49 fathoms around; 
it extends about one mile in an east and west ae and lies 
with the following bearings :—Sugar Loaf peak, N. 49° E.; Cor- 

covado peak, S. 60° E.; Centinela point, Tranque island, 
S. 41° W.; East extreme of Apiau island, N. 26° W. _ Position, 
lat. 42° 54‘ 30" S., long. 73° 9’ W. 

(2.) Shoal Aevihusant uf Cape Aytay.—Also, the existence of a 
shoal lying about 3} miles northward of cape Aytay, western side 
of Corcovado gulf. This shoal, with 13 feet on it at low water, 
extends about one mile in a north and south direction, and lies with 
the following approximate bearings :—Corcovado peak, 8. 67° E.; 
Lelbun point, oe S. 63° W. These bearings place the shoal 
in lat. 42° 45’ S., long. 73° 23’ W. Variation, 19}° E. 

cece “Siaetien eh de la Plata.—Maldonado Bay.- 
Punta Del Este Light.—Intended Alteration in Character —On 
15th April, 1883, the following alteration would be made:— 
The light (formerly fixed) will be an intermittent white light; 
from the distance of 5 miles to 15 miles, it will be visible 
during a period of ninety seconds, and eclipsed during twenty- 
five seconds ; within the radius of 5 miles, the eclipses will not be 
total. 

Vote.—The alteration in this light is made to prevent its b 
mistaken for San José Ignacio point light. 

207.—Sourn America.—Hast Coast.—Brazil. eee 
on Cape St. Augustin.—This light, fived white, 844 ions 
sea, and visible 25 miles round the entire horizon, wor 
be exhibited in April. The tower, 160 feet high, is of ire 
and with keeper's dwelling attached. Position given, | 
long. 34° 56’ W. 

208.—GuLF oF pane - 
Entrance.—On 5th February, 1883, a 


north shore of Panuco river eobretts 
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crery thirty seconds, elevated 141 feet above the sea, and visible 
18 miles. This light will be exhibited from a tower of iron 
camework, Position approximate on chart, lat. 22° 16’ N., 
long. 97° 494’ W, 

209.—Unrrep Stares.—South Carolina.—Bloody Point Tange. 
—Daufuskie Island.—On and after April 20, 1883, two fixed red 
reflector lights will be exhibited near the southern end of Daufuskie 
island, ag. a range to guide into the Savannah river. This range is 
secondary to the Tybee range, and can be followed, going in, 1} 
mile, or until Tybee tower bears W. 458. The front light will be 
shown at a height of 28 feet above mean sea level, from a window 
in a keeper’s dwelling painted white. The rear light will be 
shown at a height of 85 feet above mean sea level, from a skeleton 
tower in the form of a triangular pyramid, painted white to a heisht 
of 50 feet from its base, and red above to its top. The distance 
between the beacons is three-fourths mile, and the line connecting 
them bears N. W. 3 N. Approximate position of the front beacon 
light, lat. 32° 5’ 18” N., long. 80° 51’ 55” W. 

210.—Ustrep States.—North Carolina.—Cape Fear River 
Eutrance—Bald Head Light.—Alteration in Character.—On 8rd 
March, 1888, the following alteration would be made in the 
character of the light exhibited on Bald head, south side of entrance 
to Cape Fear river; it is a flashing red light, with intervals of thirty 


4 cords between the flashes, instead of a fixed white light, as 


Previously shown. 

211.—Unirep Srates.—Maryland.—Foy-bell at Bloody Point 
Bar Light-Station, Kent Island.—A fog-bell, struck by machinery, 
has been established on the west side of the lighthouse at Bloody 
Point bar. During thick and foggy weather this bell will be 
sounded, giving one blow at intervals of 12 seconds. 

212.—Unrrep States. — New York.—Robbins Reef Lighthouse.— 
lenporary Alteration in Light.—During the time this light is under 
repair, a light will be shown from the mast of light-vessel No. 25, 
moored near that position. Dur'ng thick and foggy weather, a 
bell will be struck by hand, giving one blow at shert intervals. - 
Notice of the exact date of the alteration will be given in the local 


Dewspapers. 
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213.—Unitep States.—JJaine.—Cape Elizabeth Lights.—With 
reference to Notices in 1882, respecting proposed alterations in the 
lights at cape Elizabeth, it has been determined that these lights 
shall remain as at present, viz., a fixed white light of the first order; 
and a light of the second order, fixed white, varied by a white flash 
every minute. 
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OrriciaL Inquiries aT Home, 1883. 


1712. Gladiolus, s.s.; built at Willington Quay, 1880; owned 
by Mr. J. Robinson ; tonnage, 1,258; Antwerp to Boston; wire 
rope, &c.; stranded on Stroma Island, Pentland Firth, February 4, 
1883. Inquiry held at North Shields, February 28, 1883, 
before Spence and Swan, Justices; Wilson and French, N.A. 
Accident caused by tide catching the vessel on port-bow, and 
sheering her into the land. Master free from blame. 

1713. Scawfell, barque; built at Workington, 1858 ; owned by 
Mr. W. Hutchinson and others; tonnage, 818; the Tyne to 
Palomares; coal, &c. Abandoned at sea, January 9, 1883. 
Inquiry held at North Shields, March 1, 1883, before Spence and 
Robinson, Justices; Wilson and French, N.A. Abandonment 
justifiable. 

1714. Tasmania, ship ; built at St. John’s, N.B., 1853; owned 
by Mr. H. Milvain; Almeira to Aberdeen; esparto grass; lost st 
Don Mouth, Aberdeen, January 9, 1883. Inquiry held at North 
Shields, March 3, 1883, before Spence and Swan, Justices ; Wilson 
and French, N.A. Master in default, for bringing the ship up in 
an unsafe position, and for not letting go his other anchor. 
Certificate suspended for three months. 

1715. Strathdee, s.s., Buenos Ayrean, s.s.; the former built at 
Grangemouth, 1881 ; owned by Mr. A. M. Hay and others ; tonnage. 
168; Glasgow to Dublin ; coals ; the latter built at Dumbarton, 1879; 
owned by Messrs. Allan; tonnage, 2,560; Havre to Glasgow ; 
ballast ; in collision off Holy Isle, February 20, 1883, when the 
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Strathdee foundered, and loss of life ensued. Inquiry held at 
Glasgow, March 8, 1888, before Matheson and Lecky, Justices ; 
Knox, Ward, and Murdoch, N.A. Struthdee in default in not 
complying with Regulations for Preventing Collisions at Sea. 

1716. John Ormston, s.8.; Lass of Gowrie, barge; the former 
built at Low Walker, 1873 ; owned by the Tyne Steam Shipping 
Company; tonnage, 628; London to Newcastle; general cargo ; 
the latter owned by Mr. R. Tassell; tonnage, 36; Faversham to 
London ; bricks; in collision in Blackwall Reach, February 8, 
1863, when the barge sunk, and one man was drowned. Inquiry 
held at Westminster, March 10, 18838, before Rothery, Wreck 
Commissioner ; Hight, Ronaldson, and Kiddle, N.A. Accident 
caused by pilot in charge of steamer porting his helm on rounding 
Blackwall Point, instead of continuing his course. 

1718. Frances, barge; owned by Mr. Bassett; tonnage, 44 ; 
London to Dunkirk ; oil cake ; foundered at sea, February 2, 1883, 
when one hand was drowned. Inquiry held at Westminster, 
March 12, 1883, before Rothery, Wreck Commissioner; Pickard 
and Hyde, N.A. Vessel swamped in heavy sea. Should not have 
been sent across the Channel at the time of year, considering 
her size, and the way in which she was laden. 

1719. Alfred, barque; built at Sunderland, 1864: owned by 
Mr. Carroll; tonnage, 849; Clare Castle to Miramichi; ballast ; 
lost near North Cape, Prince Edward’s Island, October 24, 1882. 
Inquiry held at Cardiff, March 18, 1883, before Jones, Stipendiary 
Magistrate; Rees and Davies, N.A. Master in default for careless 
navigation. Certificate suspended for three months. 

1721. Spearman, s.s; built at Sunderland, 1878; owned by 
Mr. W. J. Jobling and others; tonnage, 830; Sunderland to 
Constantinople ; coals; stranded on Gardaro Island, November 10, 
1882. Inquiry held at North Shields, March 10, 1883, before 
Tully and Swav, Justices; Parfitt and Beasley, N.A. Casualty 
occasioned by accident which jammed steering gear and prevented 
helm being put hard to starboard. Master not in default. 

1722. Arbutus, barque; built at Southwick, 1868; owned by 
Mr. F. Gauntlett; tonnage, 849; Grangemouth to Stockholm ; 
coals; stranded near Naseby, Oland Island, October 81, 1888. 

oO 
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Inquiry held at Westminster, March 10, 1888, before Rothery, 
Wreck Commissioner; Comyn and Davies, N.A. Master in 
default for negligent navigation and neglect of the lead. Cerlif- 
cate suspended for three months. 

1728. Clementia, barque; built at Deptford, 1869; owned by 
Mr. J. Ditchburn; tonnage, 836; Demerara to Greenock; rum, 
&c. ; lost in Ballytiege Bay, February 22, 1888. Inquiry held at 
Westminster, March 16, 1888, before Rothery, Wreck Commuis- 
sioner; Kennedy and Pattison, N.A. Lost due to negligent 
navigation on part of master in steering a course too near the land 
and neglecting the lead. Certificate suspended for six months. 

1724. Kenmure Castle, s.s.; built at South Shields, 1874; 
owned by Mr. T. Skinner and others; tonnage, 1,268; London to 
China; general cargo and passengers. Foundered in the Bay of 
Biscay, February 2, 1888, when 80 lives were lost. Inquiry held 
at Westminster, March 15, 1888, before Rothery, Wreck Commis- 
sioner ; Powell and Castle, N.A. Ship in good and seaworthy 
condition when leaving London. Loss probably due to the after 
door of the saloon deck-house not being sufficiently strong to resist 
the water shipped, and which when stove in admitted the water 
into the ship to such an extent as to cause her to founder. 

1725. Ulva, barque; built at Overnarton, 1867; owned by 
Messrs. J. and J. Kelso; tonnage, 499; Falmouth to Hamburgh; 
saltpetre; lost at Nieuwe Diep, February 11, 1888. Inquiry 
held at Glasgow, March 15, 1888, before Gilchrist and Lamberton, 
Justices; Ward and Murdoch,N,A. Master to blame for negligent 
navigation and neglect of the lead. Certificate suspended for three 
months. 

1727. Forest Queen, ship; built at New Brunswick, 1853; 
owned by Mr. T. Sullivan ; tonnage, 786 ; Liverpool to Callao; 
coals; general cargo; damaged by fire and stranded on Cape Fno, 
September 7, 1882. Inquiry held at Liverpool, March 17, 1883, 
before Raffles, Judge ; Forster and Anderson, N.A. Fire caused by 
spontaneous combustion. Ventilation unsafe and  impropel. 
Vessel run ashore by the master to extinguish the fire. 

1729. Crest, 3.8.; built at Sunderland, 1877; owned by Mr. J. 
Dent and others; tonnage, 1,098; Santos, Brazil, to New York; 
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coffee, &c. ; lost on San Sebastian Island, December 15, 1888. 
Inquiry held at Swansea, March 17, 1883, before Fowler, Judge ; 
Curling and Harland, N. A. Loss occasioned by master steering 
a wrong course. Certificate suspended for three months. 

1733. Sapphire, s.s.; built at Sunderland, 1878; owned by the 
Dundee Gem Line Shipping Company; tonnage, 560; Laban to 
Leith; grain; lost on Falsterbo Reef, December 80, 1883. 
Ingairy held at Sunderland, March 21, 1888. Master guilty of 
error of judgment as regards his position. Certificate not dealt with. 

1735. Khokand, barque ; built at Greenock 1881 ; owned by Mr. 
W. Crawford ; tonnage, 1,104; Liverpool to San Francisco ; coals ; 


supposed to have foundered at sea. Inquiry held at Liverpool, 
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March 29, 1888, before Raffles, Judge; Knox and Castle,N.A. No 
evidence as to cause of loss. Ship tight and strong when she left 
Liverpool. 

1786. Canon Harrison, barque ; built at New Brunswick, 1876 ; 
owned by Mr. R. C. Haws and others; tonnage, 1,190; Liverpool 
to Caleutta; salt; abandoned at sea, February 8, 1883. Inquiry 
held at Liverpool, March 80, 1888, before Raffles, Judge; Rees and 
Pattison, N.A. Vessel having sprung a leak and been thrown on 
her beam ends, was abandoned to save life. 

1740. Wallace, ship ; built at Windsor, N.S., 1888; owned |by 


Mr. M. Shaw and others; tonnage, 1,588; St. John’s, N.B., to 


London ; manganese ore, deals, &c.; dismasted ; severely damaged 
atsea, February 13, 1883. Inquiry held at Cork, March 81, 1888, 
before Mitchell, Judge ; Comyn, Vaux, and Moresby, N.A. Damage 
caused by shipping a very heavy sea over the stern, carrying away 
the wheel, &c. ; the ship then broaching-to, and being thrown on 
her beam ends. 

1744. Falcon, barquentine ; built at Sunderland, 1864 ; owned by 
Mr. J. Robinson and others; tonnage, 318; Greenock to Buenos 
Ayres ; coals ; damaged by fire, and subsequently stranded, February 
9, 1883. Inquiry held at Glasgow, March 23, 1888, before 
Rothery, Wreck Commissioner ; Burney, Parfitt, and Beasley, N.A. 
Vessel unseaworthy when leaving port. Owner and master 
responsible. Master intoxicated when fire broke out. Certificate 
eancelled. 
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1745. Union, barquentine; owned by Mr. W. Gunn ; tonnage, 
188; Rio Grande to Runcorn; bone ash, &c.; abandoned at sea, 
February 3, 1888. Inquiry held at Liverpool, April 5, 1883, 
before Raffles, Judge: Ward and Murdoch, N.A. Vessel unmanage- 
able in heavy gale owing to loss of rudder. Abandonment 
justifiable. 

1749. Glen Roy, barque ; built at Sunderland in 1865; owned 
by a company; tonnage, 849; Garston to Belfast; coals ; aban- 
doned at sea, March 4, 1883. Inquiry held at Belfast, April 5, 
1888, before Hamilton, Judge; Wilson and French,N.A. Vessel 
unseaworthy and overladen. Abandonment justifiable. 

1752. Gloucester City, s.8.; built at Stockton, 1881 ; owned by 
Mr. C. Hill and others; tonnage, 1,268; Bristol to New York ; 
general cargo ; abandoned at sea, February 23,1883. Inquiry held 
at Cardiff, April 6, 1888, before Paine and Jones, Judges ; Methven, 
Parish, and Hallett, N.A. Master to blame for driving the ship at 
full speed through the ice, thereby causing her to spring a leak and 
subsequently founder. Certificate suspended for six months. 

1756. Mardy, 8.8.; built at Wallsend, 1874; owned by the 
Stuart Steamship Company; tonnage, 446; Bilboa to Cardiff; 
Iron ore; stranded near Breaksea Point, March 11, 1883. Inquiry 
held at Cardiff, April 10, 1888, before Jones, Judge; Curling and 
Davies, N.A. Master to blame for want of care. Certificate 
suspended for two months. 

1758. Edmondsley, a.8. ; built at Southwick, 1883 ; owned by Mr. 
W. J. Branfoot and others ; tonnage, 524 ; Sunderland to Bayonne ; 
coals; lost on a rock off the Island of Tevennec, March 18, 1883. 
Inquiry held at Newcastle, April 7, 1888, before Rothery, Wreck 
Commissioner ; Forster and Kennedy, N.A. Master in default for 
attempting to pass between the Saints andthe mainland. Certificate 
suspended for three months. 

1759. Largs, barque ; built at Dumbarton, 1876 ; owned by Mr. 
M. Carswell and others; tonnage, 751; Newcastle to Valparaiso ; 
coals ; supposed to have foundered at sea. Inquiry held at Newcastle, 
April 7, 1888, before Rothery, Wreck Commissioner ; Forster and 
Kennedy, N.A. No evidence adduced as to cause of loss, Ship 
seaworthy when leaving port. 
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1760. Sheffield, 8.8.; FEmwation, smack; the former built at 
Glasgow, 1876; owned by the Manchester and Sheffield Railway 
Company; tonnage, 407; Hamburgh to Great Grimsby: general 
eargo and passengers; the latter, a fishing vessel on a fishing 
eruise ; in collision off the Spurn, January 31, 1883. Inquiry held 
at Holl, April 11, 1888, before Twiss, Judge; Parfitt, Beasley and 
Pickard, N.A. Accident caused through the smack exhibiting no 
lights. 


OrrictaL Inqummies Asroap, 1882-3. 


1705. Eleanor Johnstone, schooner; lost on Gabo Island, 
December 9, 1882. Inquiry held at Melbourne, December 22, 
1882. Master guilty of error of judgment. Censured, 

1707. Northampton, ship ; stranded, October 20, 1882. Inquiry 
held at Sydney, November 20, 1882. Master to blame for reckless 
navigation during fog. Certificate suspended for nine months. 

1708, Albert Edward, ketch; lost. Inquiry held at Sydney, 
December 18, 1882. Accident caused by vessel missing stays. 

1709. Napier, ketch; stranded. Inquiry held at Picton, N.Z., 
December 21, 1883. Master and mate to blame; ordered to pay 
costs of inquiry. 

1710. Southern Monarch, ship; lost at Madras, December 20, 
1882. Inquiry held at Madras, January 18, 1883. Master in 
default for careless navigation. Certificate suspended for six 
months. 

1717. Parkfield, ship; lost on Little Ege Island shoals, February 
4, 1883. Naval Court held at New York, February 20, 18838- 
Master to blame for neglecting the head. Certificate suspended for 
one year. 

1720. Durham, ship. Abandoned at sea, January 4, 1883. 
Naval Court held at Valparaiso, January 26, 1883. No blame 
attached to Master. Abandonment justifiable. 

1726. Pinafore, s.s., Our. Hope, lighter. In collision on Horse- 
shoe Bank, Newcastle, N.S.W., December 80, 1882. Inquiry held 
at Newcastle, N.S.W., January 20, 1883. Master of steamer to 
blame. Reprimanded. 
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1729. Astoria, barque; damaged by fire, January 10, 1883. 
Inquiry held at Pisagua, January 12, 1888. Master free from 
blame. Fire accidental. 

1730. William Dickinson, s.s.; abandoned at sea, February 27, 
18883. Inquiry held at Malta, March 10, 1888. Vessel sprung a 
leak, Abandonment justifiable. 

1781. Dryburgh Abbey, s.s.; stranded at Moselle Bar and at 
Bimini, January 27 and 31, 1883, respectively. Inquiry held at 
Bimini, January 80, 1883. Master exonerated from blame. 

1782. Scud, schooner ; lost off the coast of Mayaro, November 
25, 1882. Inquiry held at Spain, Trinidad. Loss due to the 
rotten and unseaworthy state of vessel. 

1784, Kembla, s.s., Rosedale, 8.s.; in collision off Cape Three 
Points, January 11, 1883. Inquiry held at Sydney, January 16, 
1883. Both vessels to blame. Masters reprimanded. 

1787. Consul, s.s.; stranded on Florida Reef, March 2, 1883. 
Naval Court held at New Orleans, March 12, 1888. Master acted 
imprudently. | 

1738. Santa Rosa, s.s.; stranded on the Pescadores Islands, 
February 8,1883. Naval Court held at Callao. Master cautioned 
to be more careful in future. 

1739. Bivouac, s.s.; cargo suffered damage from water which 
had by some means got into the hold. Inquiry held at Saigon, 
I"ebruary 26, 1888. Water supposed to have been let in through 
the sea cocks. Chief engineer reprimanded for careless supervision. 

1741. De Courcey, ship; stranded on Santa Rosa Island, March 
5, 1888. Naval Court held at Pensacola, March 18, 1883. Master 
to blame for gross carelessness. Certificate cancelled. 

1742. King Arthur, s.s.; lost at Kilios in the Black Sea, February 
21, 1883, when loss of life ensued. Naval Court held at Constanti- 
nople, March 8, 1888. Master to blame. Certificate cancelled. 

1748. British Empire, ship ; destroyed by fire. Inquiry held at 
Bombay, February 8, 1883. Fire due to spontaneous combustion. 

1746. Plutus, s.s.; lost near Beecroft Point, December 9, 1882. 
Inquiry held at Sydney, January 2, 1883. Master to blame for 
careless navigation. Certificate suspended for six months, 

1747. Arthur, ketch; lost at Wogonga, January 15, 1888. 
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Inquiry held at Sydney, February 3, 1883. Master free from blame. 

1748. Bungaree, tug; in collision with a Government punt, 
December 10, 1882. Inquiry held at Newcastle, N.S.W. 
Collision due to strength of wind and tide. 

1750. Athos, 8.8.; stranded near Middle Point, Great Inagua, 
November 6, 1882. Inquiry held at Inagua, Bahamas, December 80, 
1882. Master acquitted of blame. 

1751. Sappho, schooner ; stranded at the East End of New 
Providence, February 11, 1883. Inquiry held at Nassau, 
February 15, 1888. No blame attached to master. 

1758. Ellen, cutter; lost on David Rock, Hauraki Gulf, 
January 27, 1883. Inquiry held at Auckland, February 8, 1883. 
Master guilty of error of judgment. Ordered to pay costs. 

1754. Tees Force, brig ; lost at Burrows Cay, January 25, 1883. 
Inquiry held at Nassau, February 8, 1888. Master somewhat in 
fault; censured. 


MARQUESAS ISLANDS—SOUTH PACIFIC OCEAN. 





Description.—All of these islands are of volcanic origin, with 
coast-lines of high, abrupt, black cliffs, the summits of which are 
thinly covered with vegetation, and slope back into the interior 
where they meet in a high mountain ridge with a broken outline. 
The island of Roa-Poua (Ua-Pou), is the only exception; it has 
curious peaks rising from its central part resembling, when seen 
from a distance, a group of church spires. 

Climate.—The thermometer appears to stand always above 78°, 
and often marks 84° and 86° and sometimes 92° in the shade in 
Taiohae bay. The barometer stands generally at about 80.12 inches ; 
storms are very rare, but a few have been experienced during the 
month of December. 

Winds.—From April to October the S.E. trade wind, called by 
the natives tua-to-ha, prevails in the vicinity of the islands. Its 
general directiouv is E.S.E., but it veers and hauls between E. and 
3.8.E. During the rainy season the wind comes from more to the 
southward, and fresh S.8.W. winds with squalls are experienced, 
lasting three or four days. 
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From October to April the prevailing wind called by the natives 
tit, is from E.N.E. veering and hauling between East and N.N.E. 
It sometimes gets to the westward of north, when it is apt to turn 
into a gale. Gales, however, are of rare occurrence. These two 
regular winds, or monsoons, render the different bays more or less 
secure, according to the season. Most of them open at right angles 
to the direction of the south-east trade, and only variable breezes 
or puffs from the gorges are felt there. There is almost always 
some swell in the bays. 

Currents.—The currents generally follow the prevailing winds, 
setting to W.N.W. and W.S.W. with a velocity of half-a-mile an 
hour, but they sometimes attain a velocity of three miles per hour. 
During westerly winds their direction sometimes changes. After a 
week of N.W. winds a current setting to the eastward at the rate 
of three miles an hour was observed in Bordelais strait. 

Directions.—As the islands are all high and steep-to, only ordi- 
nary precautions are necessary in navigating. Sailing vessels, 
however, should not approach the land too closely, even with 4 
fresh breeze, as the wind may die away suddenly and the swell 
and current set towards the projecting points. Vessels working 
to windward for Nouka-hiva should never stand to the northward 
of the parallel of that island, or they will encounter calms and 
strong contrary currents. 

While boating to places situated to windward it is best to skirt 
the shore as closely as possible, as considerable counter-current 
may be found there ; but the heavy broken seas encountered near the 
projecting points may make the course unadvisable for a loaded boat. 

Pilots are not necessary in this group, but they may greatly 
assist sailing vessels in making a port by their knowledge of puffs 
and shifts of wind. 

Supplies. —Catfle are abundant on the islands of Nouka-hiva and 
Taouata. The Catholic mission has 1,500 sheep on the island of 
Roa-Poua, and a number on Hiva-oa or Dominica Island. Hava 
Island is also stocked with cattle. 

Inhabitants.—A very careful census was taken in 1879, and the 
results seem to indicate that the decrease of population, heretofore 
remarked, has ceased. 
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the great Eastern Archipelago, and northward of the 
Australian continent, separated from it by a coral- 
studded sea, 80 miles wide, lies the largest island in 
the world commonly called New Guinea. This island, though but 
little known andnot much spoken of until recent years, is at present 
a subject of vast importance, arising out of a proposition of annexa- 
tion on the part of the Australian colony of Queensland (to which 
it is nearest),—and this, without any sanction from the Mother- 
country. ' 

A running description of the island—its discovery—its inhabit- 
ants, natural features and productions so far as known—and its 
situation in relation to the colony of Australia—seems appropriate 
at this time. 

The earliest published map on which New Guinea is delineated 
belongs to Linschoten’s book of East Indian voyages, and was 
published in the year 1595—the source of information being 
Portuguese; it is marked ‘‘Os Papvas,”’ and further inscribed (at 
the eastern corner) with the remark, ‘‘ Hic hibernavit Georgius de 
Menezes.” It is possible that Antonio d’Abreu and Francisco 
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Serrad may have sighted it, or some of the neighbouring islands, 
in 1511; but Dom Jorge de Menezes ‘“‘ wintered ’’ there—probably 
on one of the islands in Geelvink bay—when driven by the 
prevalent monsoon far to the eastward, on the occasion of his 
attempt to reach the Moluccas from Malacca, by a new route round 
the north of Borneo, in 1526; hence Menezes may be considered 
as the discoverer. 

The Spanish navigator Luiz Vaez de Torres, in 1606, coming from 
eastward, reached the Louisiade Archipelago, which he called the 
beginning of New Guinea, and thence traversed the southern 
shores of the island towards the strait which bears his name. The 
Dutch navigators Lemaire and Schouten, in 1616, traced a con- 
siderable portion of the N.E. coast ; and Dampier was in the same 
locality in 1700. 

De Bougainville, in 1768, doubled the east point of New 
Guinea, which he took to be new land ; and in 1791, Edwards, in 
the Pandora, after passing the Louisiade Archipelago, traversed a 
part of the south coast, and was subsequently wrecked on the 
Barrier Reef of Australia. In 1792, Bligh and Portlock, on their 
way to Torres Straits, traced 80 miles of the south coast; and 
D’Entrecasteaux, in 1792-8, when in search of La Pérouse, 
haying passed along the northern part of the Louisiade Archipelago, 
discovered the group of islands which goes by his name, and 
which lies just northward of the East Cape of New Guinea. 

In 1793, Bampton and Alt, in the Hormuzeer and Chesterfield, 
getting embayed in the Gulf of Papua, on the south side 
of New Guinea, traversed the coast of the N.W. part of the 
gulf for 120 miles, and finding no outlet to the north, made sail 
westward through Torres Strait. In 1804, Rault Coutance, in 4 
French privateer, made the south coast where Bligh had already 
been, but also visited parts of the N.E. side of the Gulf of 
Papua. 

D'Urville, in 1827 was off the N.E. coast, previously dis- 
covered by Lemaire, and gave his name to the conspicuous cape 2 
the east side of Geelvink Bay ; and in 1840, Dumont D'Urville, 
in command of the L’ Astrolabe and La Zelée, on a voyage round 
the world, explored the southern part of the Louisiade Archi- 
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pelago, and the south coast of New Guinea, in a running survey 
extending over a space of 450 miles. 

Later information respecting the south side of New Guinea and 
the archipelagos to the eastward comes through our own exploring 
and surveying ships; through Captain Blackwood, with the 
Fly and Bramble, in 1845; Lieutenant Yule, with the Bramble and 
Castlereayh, in 1846; Captain Owen Stanley, with the Rattlesnake 
and Bramble, in 1849-50; and Capt. Moresby, with the Basilisk, in 
1874; together with Lieutenants T. de Hoghton, St. C. Bower, and 
G. E. Richards, and other surveying officers, who have visited the 
region more recently. The latest intelligence however comes through 
travellers who have not only explored the coast, but traversed parts 
of the interior, and had extensive dealings with the natives ; 
amongst these the most noteworthy are Mr. Stone, Signor 
D'Albertis, Mr. Powell, and the gentlemen attached to the Ellan- 
gocan, the steamer belonging to the London Missionary Society. 

Parva or New Gurnea, its northernmost point being 20 miles 
south of the equator, stretches through rather more than 10 degrees 
of latitude and 20 degrees of longitude, its greatest extent trending 
W.N.W. and E.S8.E. for the distance of 1,806 miles; and its area 
(meluding the adjacent islands which seem properly to belong to it) 
is about 312,000 English square miles, which is the combined 
extent of England, Scotland, Ireland and Spain. Its contour is 
very irregular ; its central part is about 370 miles wide, whence 
towards the south-eastward it tapers away to a bifurcated point, 
and to the N.W. terminates in a double peninsula formed by 
Geelvink Bay on the north, McCluer inlet on the west, and another 
inlet farther south, so that its width at two parts of the bay does 
not exceed from 20 to 80 miles. The island 1s hilly, if not moun- 
tamous, on the north coast; and it is not improbable that the 
Charles Louis mountains on the west, which attain an elevation of 
16,000 feet, may be a spinal range uniting with the Owen Stanley 
mountains of the S.E. At present however all that is certain 
respecting the central part of New Guinea is, that towards the 
direction of Torres Strait there spreads out a vast alluvial plain, 
traversed by lurge rivers, covered with dense primeval forests, and 
fringed with mangrove swamps. 
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The part of New Guinea with which it is now necessary to deal 
is, however, that more immediately opposite to Australia, and 
which stretches from Frederick Henry Island to the Louisiade 
Archipelago. Of the coast westward of the Talbot group in lat. 
9° 20’ S., long. 142° 15’ E. nothing is known. Saibai Island is 
the opposite point to Cape York, the northernmost part of Australia ; 
the coast thence to Bampton Island is generally low, swampy, and 
covered with scrub, if not wooded. 

The Gulf of Papua is an indentation of the coast extending 80 
miles northward, and stretching 200 miles from Bampton Island to 
Cape Suckling. The shores of this extensive bay are low, and 
with the exception of Aird Hill, in lat. 7° 274'S., long. 144° 21}'E., 
and the Albert Mountains, nearly 90 miles further to eastward, the 
west and north coasts of the gulf present no objects of sufficient 
elevation to serve as landmarks, while the sand and mud-flats 
extend in many places far out from the shore. From Bampton 
Point to Aird River, over a distance of 90 miles, not a single 
eminence, or scarcely a tree more elevated than its neighbours, is 
to be seen above the level of this apparently half-drowned country. 
It is wooded to the water’s edge, and the numerous fresh water 
openings in the coast appear to be the delta of some vast river, 
forming by its deposits, a continuation of mud-flats and banks of 
hard, fine, black sand, their outer 3 fathom edge extending from 
3 to 21 miles fromthe shore. Here is the celebrated Fly River, 
the banks of which for 100 miles from the entrance are thickly 
populated by warlike intelligent natives. The vegetation of the 
country is wholly different from that of Australia; the cocoa-nut, 
bread-fruit, plantain, sago, palm, and sugar cane grow here in the 
greatest luxuriance, altogether indicating a rich soil. 

Beyond the Fly River are others of considerable importance, % 
the Prince, George and Aird, and the general monotony of the 
coast continues unchanged ; the estuaries are broad, but some ae 
barred ; while the abundance of fresh water is indicated by a laye 
of it overspreading the surface of the sea for some distance from the 
coast. Beyond Aird Hill to the eastward and southward, the 
country gradually changes; the rivers not only become fewer 2 
number, but are altogether of smaller volume. A hitherto fat 
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country becomes diversified by a small, well-wooded coast range 
showing hill and valley. Northward of Freshwater Bay the Albert 
Mountains, visible 60 miles in clear weather, extend first 12 miles 
northward, and then about 85 miles north-westward. The mud 
flats cease, nnd a sandy shore begins, varied here and there by a 
rocky point, until off Yule Island and thence to Cape Suckling, the 
coast and villages with their plantations are backed by a ridge 
of hills rising to 700 or 800 feet in height. Off this cape much 
drift wood is sometimes seen. 

Eastward of the Gulf of Papua the south-eastern portion of New 
Guinea rises to lofty mountains contrasting in a very striking manner 
with the low level country to the westward. Of these mountains, 
Owen Stanley range, which may be termed the backbone of this 
part of New Guinea, is almost a continuous chain, extending from 
about lat. 7° 55’ 8., long. 146° 20’ E., nearly E.S.E. 330 miles, 
and terminating near East Cape. Mount Owen Stanley, bearing 
N.E. by N. 40 miles from the head of Port Moresby, lies in lat. 
8° 53’ 8., long. 147° 32’ E., and is the highest summit of the range, 
attaining an elevation of 18,200 feet, and being remarkable for its 
square top, which renders it easy of recognition; a sharp ridge 
descends from it in a south-westward direction towards the sea; 
and at 10 miles north-westward of it there is a sudden slope from 
the top of this lofty chain, which is here succeeded by two ranges 
of less height, extending about 25 miles N.W. to S.E., and approach- 
ingthe shore behind Redscar Bay; the most elevated of these two 
ranges is that farthest from the coast, and near its 8.E. end attains 
a height of 7,270 feet. The main range trends from Mount Owen 
Stanley south-eastward 95 miles, and then turns suddenly north- 
eastward; the elbow thus formed is the nearest approach of the 
Tange to the southern coast of New Guinea, where it is only 7 miles 
northward of the head of Cloudy Bay ; there is great uniformity in 
the profile of this part of the range, but the principal summits 
are Mount Obree, Mount Brown, and Mount Clarence, respectively 
10,246 feet, 7,947 feet, and 6,830 feet, high; the last-named 
summit which is perfectly flat on its western side, and the nearest to 
the shore (20 miles N.N. E. } E. from Cape Rodney )is distinctly visible 
at a distance of about 40 miles. At the back of Cloudy Bay, 
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where tho range turns suddenly north-eastward, it trends 18 miles 
to Mount Suckling, the summit of which is qnite flat-topped on its 
eastern side; it is 22 miles from Mount Clarence, and being 
11,226 feet high, is the next in height to Mount Owen Stanley. 
From Mount Suckling the highest point of the range trends nearly 
in a direct line E. by S. 4S. for 60 miles to Mount Thomson which 
is 5,900 feet high,—the intermediate summits being Mounts 
Dayman and Simpson, respectively 9,167 and 9,972 feet high,— 
and the latter round at each end, with a peak in the centre. 
Most of the heights of this chain are visible in very clear weather 
at a distance of 90 miles; but within 20 to 30 miles of the coast 
they so alter in shape as not to be easily distinguished. 

Besides the principal mountain chain there are at intervals small, 
well-wooded coast ranges. 

About 8 miles W. } N. from Cape Suckling is a coral shoal with 
8 fathoms water upon it, and this appears to be the north-western- 
most extremity of a great barrier reef which extends along nearly 
all the coast of New Guinea, from Cape Suckling to South Cape, 
and thence along the southern and eastern sides of the Louisiade 
Archipelago. This reef is somewhat similar to that off the coast of 
Australia, but not so uniform in its elevation, some parts, spoken 
of as the sunken barrier, being only approximately traced by the 
difference of depth of water, and character of the bottom. This 
irregularity in the formation of the New Guinea barrier reef may 
probably be attributed to the immense body of fresh water which 
flows into the sea upon this coast, and which is well known to be 
destructive to the growth of coral; this hypothesis is strength- 
ened from the fact that the Louisiade and Australian barner 
reefs, which are generally beyond the influence of fresh water, 
rise almost without an exception, to the surface of the ses. 
Besides the barrier reef proper, there are also not a few detached 
coral patches which have not been closely sounded, and should 
therefore be approached with great caution; the lead must be 
kept constantly going, with a good look-out from aloft. These 
precautions are equally necessary in nearing any part of the 
southern coast of New Guinea. When near the perfect barrier it 
is easily distinguished by breakers, or otherwise, at the surface of 
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the sea, but when a ship is near the line of its general trend, 
without any reef being visible where it might have been expected 
to be seen, the greatest vigilance is necessary, as she might strike 
upon some unseen part of the sunken barrier without the slightest 
warning. The surveying vessels have had many narrow escapes from 
these dangers while delineating the coast line of the southern shores 
of New Guinea. Since also the barrier reefs are precipitous, 
the bottom being very rarely reached with from 100 to 300 fathoms 
ofline, close outside, they must be at all times approached with 
cantion, but especially in light winds, when a sailing vessel would 
run great risk of being wrecked in consequence of being set on the 
reef by the swell or in-draught. 

Within this barrier reef and in the lagoons are numerous safe and 
commodious dnchorages and harbours; and the villages around are 
well populated. 

Tt must not be forgotten that at the S.E. end of New Guinea 
lies Capt. Moresby’s discovery of what he called the ‘‘ China 
‘ss it”—a route by which traders between Australia and China 
Ay pay ee 800 miles ; this route being through a coral-studded 
psi be as well adapted for sailing ships as those more to 
i test a, but steamers can take it with advantage. 

n respect Nae the general climate of New Guinea, the island 

ing wholly y with: shes region of the monsoons, it may well be 
ceived thi saad of the year no European could live in 
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sense, as including all the dark-skinned, woolly or crisp-haired 
tribes of the Western Pacific, it seems probable that this race 
largely peoples New Guinea, and that the most typical examples 
are to be found in north-western peninstlas. Another race is 
found in the south-eastern part of the island, and described as 
yellow-skinned and smooth-haired ; these are evidently Polynesians 
—‘‘ Mahori”’ ofthe same race as thenatives of New Zealand, Samoa, 
&e. Inthe districts adjacent to the Gulf of Papua both races are 
found, and also a mixed race which D’Albertis thinks may be 
destined to supplant them. 

The lighter-coloured race appears to be the more civilized of the 
two, and D’Albertis, speaking of them, says that—‘‘ the most 
perfect harmony seems to reign in families. They live in 
communities, sometimes of more than a thousand inhabi- 
tants, in well-built villages, worthy to be called small towns, 
both for order and cleanliness. They are under the rule 
of the chiefs or landowners, and the chief is regarded as 
father of the family. Slavery does not appear to exist, 
and the sale of human beings is unknown. . . . Ther 
natural disposition is gentle and placid. They spend their time in 
talking and games, in which men and women take an equal share. 
Playful and free of speech, they nevertheless do not transgress the 
bounds of modesty, either in word or deed. . . . Women are 
always respected, and in some villages enjoy a certain supremacy, 
but the government of the house belongs to the husband. Labour 
is fairly divided between the two sexes, and they are accustomed to 
work from their earliest childhood. . . . The material for 
civilisation is in them, but will the change make them better ? Will 
they be the happier for it? This is a difficult problem, and one 
which cannot be solved until the experiment has been made. For 
my part I do not doubt that these, more readily than any other 
savages whom I know, would answer to the call of a civilised 
nation which, stretching out a paternal hand, would lead them 
towards our civilisation. To insure success, however, they should 
be treated as friends, not as slaves ; they should be cherished, not 
destroyed.” 

The missionaries and officers of the Ellangowan send home 
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from time to time, valuable reports on the island; the latest 
intelligence is communicated in a paper recently read at the Royal 
Geographical Society by Mr. Wilfred Powell. He is the first European 
who has visited the northern coast of Eastern New Guinea. Having 
gained the confidence of one of the chiefs, he visited the interior, 
which rises in terraces to upwards of 12,000 feet. Streams are 
abundant, and the plateaux are fertile and skilfully cultivated. 
With regard to the commercial value of New Guinea, he believed 
that no island in the world was its equal for natural products. : 
Among the productions were tortoiseshell, pearl-shell, ivory, nuts, MeL 
gum, sandalwood, camphor tree, sago, arrowroot, ginger, sugar- | 
cane, cocoa nuts, ebony, and bird of Paradise plumes, while 
tobacco was grown in abundance. As the island was opened 
up, minerals would be found in considerable quantities; gold was 
known to exist, and he had seen fine specimens of copper. 
Althongh the last to be developed, this island, he believed, would 
be found to be the most favoured of the bountiful islands of the 
Malay Archipelago. As to climate, it would be easy on the north- 
ast coant to escape the malarious fever which clung to all low- 
1 ving peers in those latitudes. Should the annexation by 
1 be coneluded, he trusted she would not make the great 
of only securing the south coast (which was, no doubt, 
sary to her safety), but take the whole island. This 
» of humanity for the sake of the natives, as 
int rg treat their dark-skinned subjects with 
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lose sight of the fact that we not long since saw in Petermann’s 
Mitheilungen a proposition in respect to ‘‘ the German colonisation 
of New Guinea.” To be brief, then, it appears to us that as our 
flag has within the last forty years been planted more than once on 
the southern part of the island, it is our duty to take possession of 
so much of it as is needful for our purpose—whether as a crown 
colony—or as an appanage to the combined Australian colonies—is 
an after consideration. The main reason for our being in possession 
of it is simply that no other power can be allowed to command the 
line of communication between Australia and China on the one 
hand, and between ourselves and any portion of Australia on the 
other : and the power that holds New Guinea (at least its southern 
and north-eastern portions) would so command it. The question 
therefore is pressing, and while we write it has been so well 
answered by Admiral J. Moresby in a letter to the Times that we 
conclude our present paper on New Guinea by quoting it in fall. 

‘* Public attention being so strongly directed towards the annexa- 
tion of New Guinea, may I ask you to allow space for a few 
remarks on some apparently mistaken ideas concerning this 
national question ? 

‘‘As regards England’s claim to the eastern shores of that 
great island, it rests mainly on their having been taken possession 
of by Lieutenant Yule, of Her Majesty’s ship Bramble, in 1848, 
that officer then acting under the orders of Captain Owen Stanley, of 
Her Majesty’s ship Rattlesnake. 

‘* Again, in 1878, when I was in command of Her Majesty's 
ship Basilisk, we found (as had been surmised by previous 
navigators) that the eastern extreme of New Guinea was broken 
up into a series of considerable islands, curtailing its supposed 
length by some 40 miles. Some of the largest of these islands 
were well populated and cultivated, containing fine land-locked 
harbours, and occupying a strategical position which renders their 
possession a necessity to whatever Power holds the main land of 
New Guinea. 

‘Tt became, therefore, my duty to do on these newly discovered 
islands as Captain Owen Stanley had done on the main land of 
New Guinea a quarter of a century before—viz., to hoist the 


national flag and take possession of them in the name of Her 
Majesty. | VM 
“Such a course secured a postponement of occupation by any | | 
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Power till our Government could consider its own interests; and iy 
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while the acquisition of these islands might commend itself, and my 
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act result in annexation ; on the other hand, it might be negatived iii 
with easy simplicity by neglecting to confirm it. ane 

“Much misapprehension exists with regard to the new route a a , 
between Eastern Australia and China round the eastern end of New ist Ki 10 
Guinea. It has been objected to on account of the uncertainties of | iH My 
the trade winds and monsoons in the neighbourhood of a vast ' 1" 
mountainous island, and also because of the 500 or 600 miles of 
coral-sprinkled and unsurveyed sea, which extends to the north-west 
of Goschen Straits. 

“The reply to the first objection is that steam is so rapidly 
superseding sails that the question of trade winds or monsoons need 
hardly to be taken into consideration. 

Aes second objection can only exist so long as these latitudes 
in unsurveyed. Sooner or later England or Australia will 
e the survey, and it is idle to suppose that a safe channel 
vil not ‘scan when, as the shortest route by some 300 miles 
between At 2 and China, it is certain to become a highway of 
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ICEBERGS AND FOG IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC. 
By Captain SHACKFORD. 


(Reprinted from Harper’s New Monthly Magazine.) 








I prefix the following as an apology for having 


done so :— 
Streamers DaMaGED BY IcE, ETC. 


Milanese (Br.), from Boston, February 18, for Liverpool ; arrived 
at Halifax, March 4, with bows stove. 

Rialto (Br.), from Hull, at New York, March 6; on February 27 
had bows stove in. 

Hermann (Belg.), from Antwerp, at New York, March 8 ; had bows 
slightly damaged on passage. 

Shildon (Br.), from West Hartlepool,at New York, March 18 ; was 
somewhat damaged on passage. 

Ranzani (Br.), from New Orleans, at Hamburg, March 23 ; had 
screw and bows damaged. 

Limosa (Br.), from Aberdeen, at New York, March 30; March 19 
had starboard-bow cut 38 ft. below water-line, and compartment 
filled with water. 

Hermod (Dan.), from Havre, at New York, April 17 ; was damaged 
on passage. 

West Cumberland (Br.), Maryport for New York ; was spoken at 
sea March 26; had bows stove during the night of the 25th. 


Totatty Lost. 
Renpor (Br.), from West Hartlepool, March 30, for Boston; was 
abandoned April 18 ; crushed by ice. 


MissINa. 
America (Ger.), from New York, February 7, for Hamburg. 
Titania (Br.), from New York, January 24, for Newcastle. 
City of London (Br.), from London, November 18, for New York. 
City of Limerick (Br.), from New York, January 8, for London. 
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That the expediency of adopting fixed lanes or routes for steam- 
ships in the Atlantic trade received the early attention of practical 
men interested in the business, is obvious to any one who has given 
the matter the least attention or study, for as early as 1846, only 
six years after the establishment of the first regular line of mail 
steamers, Mr, William Wheelwright published a book on the sub- 
ject, and, according to the authority of Lieutenant Maury, to R. B. 
Forbes, Esq., of Boston, belongs the credit of having suggested in 
1854 the routes now known as Maury’s Steam Lanes. In a letter 
to the Commander from Messrs. John S. Sleeper, C. W. Cartwright, 
I. Ingersoll, Bowditch, and others, underwriters and shipowners 
of Boston, dated January 8, 1855, in connection with the discussion 
respecting the dangers of crossing the Atlantic, and the modes of 
diminishing them, these gentlemen proposed that he “ prepare a 
chart exhibiting the routes suggested, so laid off as may in your 

(judgment best answer the purpose in view of lessening the liability 
ef collision without materially lengthening the passage.’’ In the 
- Previous May had occurred the memorable collision between the 
Col Line steamship Arctic and the French steamer Vesta, in 
Wh h over three hundred lives were lost, and in March of the same 
ear the City of Glasgow, with 480 crew and passengers, steamed 
mike bag for New York and Philadelphia, and was never 
of. These disasters, with the terrible loss of life 
tedoabtless the means of calling the attention of these 
ie stent of crossing the Atlantic in steamships, and 
ug 1 to Mr. Forbes, a prominent underwriter and 
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the arc of a great circle south of the Grand Bank, and, passing 160 
miles south of Sable Island, it intersected the meridian of 50° W., 
the longitude of the tail of the Grand Bank, in latitude 42° 10’, 
270 miles south of Cape Race. Thence the lines inclosing the lanes 
run on the great circle toward Cape Clear, gradually converging to 
about twenty-five miles apart at the longitude of 25° W., 600 
miles west of the Irish coast, from whence the southern line 
diverges in the direction of the Scilly Islands. This eastern lane is 
thirty miles wide at Sable Island, and forty at the Grand Bank. The 
centre of the western lane ran on the great circle from Cape 
Clear to the meridian of 50° W. and latitude 45° 40° N., 
and passing ninety miles south of Cape Race, and seventy 
miles south of Sable Island, dontinued to twenty miles south 
of Nantucket light-ship, and thence to Sandy Hook. In July, 1871, 
Mr. Wheelwright again took up the subject, and laid before Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue, then President of the Board of Trade, “a 
chart showing an eastern and western route for steamers crossing 
the Atlantic, whereby collision may be avoided, and the fleet of 
fishing vessels on the Banks of Newfoundland protected.”’ 

These routes, so strongly advocated by Lieutenant Maury in his 
reply to the letter from the Boston underwriters, which is published 
in his Sailing Directions, edition of 1859, appear to have met with 
but little attention from any of the companies engaged in the trade 
until 1870 or 1871, when the Inman Steamship Company, shortly 
after the interest excited by the non-arrival of the City of Boston 
had subsided, issued an order to their commanders to cross the 
meridian of 50° W., nothing to the north of 48° latitude, or the 
extreme southern end of the Grand Bank. ‘The disappearance of 
the City of Glasgow, with her 480 people on board, and the City of 
Boston, with 191, both ships probably as stanch, strong, as well 
found, and prepared to encounter the dangers of the sea, as any 
vessels that ever left the Channel, must no doubt have awakened 
their owners to the danger from ice on the northern route, which 
secms to have becn almost a matter of indifference up to that time. 
Even Commander Maury, in his letter recommending his lanes, 
disposes of the danger from ice as follows: ‘* As for its [the 
northern lane] being obstructed by ice, so as to compel the steamers, 
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as it occasionally will, especially in May or June, to turn out of it 
now and then, the Erie Canal of New York is obstructed by ice the 
whole of every winter, but that does not prove it to be of no value; 
itonly shows that it, like the lane, would be of more value to 
eommerce if it were never obstructed by ice or anything at all.”’ I 
dare presume to say that if the Lieutenant was bound west in 
lstitude 47° N., fifty miles to the eastward of the eastern edge of 
the Grand Bank, at five o’clock of an afternoon in the months of 
February, March, or April, with a gale of wind from the north-east 
and a thick snow-storm, in a ship steaming fourtecnor fifteen knots, 
with our subsequent experience, he would prefer the Erie Canal, or 
same position to the southward of 43° latitude. 

This northern lane for western passages seems, however, to have 
been nearly abandoned by all the regular steamers in the trade 
durmg the spring and early summer months, and to the Inman 
Steamship Company probably belongs the credit of having first 
instructed their ships to take a more southern route. The Cunard 
Company followed in 1874 or 1875, and most of the other companies 
later. Some of the regular passenger ships still advertise that ‘the 


~T steamers of this line take the lane routes recommended by 


Lieutenant Maury, U.S.N., on both the homeward and outward 
passages.”’ But there must be a mistake here somewhere, for their 
ships are frequently reported north of Sandy Hook in longitude 
67° W. or 68° W. when bound east, and also at the tail of the Grand 
Bank when bound west ; and in April of this year one ship reports 
another of the same company between 200 and 300 miles east of 
Sandy Hook, when on Maury’s lanes they should have been forty or 
fifty miles apart. 

This northern lane having been almost completely, if not en- 
tirely abandoned by the passenger steamers during these months, 
is conclusive that the route is not considered a safe one by the 
managers of the lines at present in the trade, else they would not 
forego the advantage of the shorter distance which they would un- 
donbtedly obtain by continuing to follow it. This being admitted, 
let us next examine the routes followed by the majority of the pas- 
senger ships during the fog and ice months, or in spring and early 
summer, These are the lanes advertised by the Cunard Steamship 
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prays for a deliverance from the wall of ice that his fancy fears may 

be in his track, and which he is conscious that his own watchfulness 

or that of his officers may be unable to avoid. To stop the ship 
entirely at such times would be the safest course, but taking inte 
account the protracted duration of these fogs, even those companies 
who discountenance taking risks, and whose principle is to —— 
dinate everything to safety, may well hesitate before instructing 
their commanders to adopt such an alternative . . . But to ey 3 ; 
thoughtful sailor who has considered these two o’ertopping 
dangers of Atlantic navigation—fog and ice—the prospec 
of escape from them ig not altogether hopeless of : 
And I now, as the representative of a nautical ¢ 
in these troubled waters, aver that I never began a 
across them without a fervent aspiration that I 2 
more elude these special dangers that lie me foe 
voyage when I have escaped catastrophe, v a 
thankfulness.” This article was written ya 
master of many years’ experience in bare 
western route heretofore followed by th 
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in the trade during the ice months. For the eastern track I 
submit the following remarks from abstracts of two ships, one 
crossing 50° W. in 42° N., the other in 40° 30’ N., with the expla- 
nation that the longitude of the two ships did not differ more than 
two and a half degrees; that both ships were within seven miles 
of the same meridian at noon of the third day; that they sailed 
from New York and Philadelphia respectively on the 28th day of 
May, 1881; and that the logs continue to the fortieth meridian, or 
to the eastern limit of the ice region. 


FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM NEW YORK. 
Way 29. Fine weather; five hours | Light airs and hazy. 


fog. 
30. Pleasant weather; no fog. | Light breeze and hazy. 
31. Fine weather; no fog. Light breeze and fog. 


June 1. Fine weather; no fog. Light breeze and hazy; then clear. 
2. Pleasant weather; no fog. | Moderate breeze and fog. 
3. Rain. Moderate breeze and fog. 


After reading the above abstracts there may be a doubt as to 


which ship was in the safer track, but certainly none as to which 
of the two masters was the more comfortable. 

As will no doubt have been seen by those who have followed me 
thus far, the object of this article is to advocate a more southerly 
Toute than the one heretofore followed by steamships running 
between ports in the United States north of Hatteras and the 
English and Irish Channels during the fog and ice months. For 
more than thirty years steamers continued to run over the middle of 
the Grand Bank, and via Cape Race, through fog and ice in those 
months, but since 1878 have been gradually edging to the southward— 
therefore toward clearer weather and a region less infested with ice. 

The recent articles and letters on this subject were inaugurated 
by Captain McKay, of the Cunard steamship Parthia, whose 
communication, quoted from above, was published in the 
London Nautical Magazine, and also in the New York 
Herald, in May, 1881. Frequent articles have appeared in 
the Herald strongly urging an adoption of steam lanes, and of a 
more southerly route than the one heretofore followed. That these 
articles have made an impression may be easily perceived on noting 
the average crossing of the fiftieth meridian from March to May 
Inclusive for the years 1880 to 1882. After more than five seasons’ 
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experience on both routes, I am convinced that the safest track is 
the crossing 50° W. nothing to the north of 40° 30’ latitude, and of 
47° W. nothing north of 41°, for any crossing to the north of these 
parallels is liable to the risk of fog between the fifty-third and 
fortieth meridians, or directly in the region where ice prevails. I 
do not mean to state that fog will never be encountered to the south- 
ward of this track, but Ido not hesitate to say that it is very 
rarely fallen in with, and that in six years’ experience on this 
route I have not averaged three hours of fog each season between 
the above meridians. In 1881, the most foggy season known 
for years inside the Gulf Stream, and far into it, I only 
experienced two hours. 

That fog and ice are the most dangerous obstacles to the naviga- 
tion of the North Atlantic by steamships must, I think, be 
admitted by every one with practical knowledge of the trade; and 
if they can be avoided by a movre southerly course than the one 
heretofore followed, surely the additional distance is hardly a con- 
sideration to ships capable of making three or four hundred miles 
a day. If such a route can be followed, is it not the imperative 
duty, if not of the companies engaged in the service, surely of the 
governments interested in the trade, to ascertain the southern 
limit of the fog in those months when ice is liable to be met 
with ; and if they cannot compel ships to follow lanes, at least to 
designate the track by which they may escape these dangers. Two 
of the least expensive vessels in the British or Americal 
navy in one season alone could almost determine the matter. 
With clear weather night or day, the danger of collision 
with ice is infinitesimal ; with fog, steaming full speed m 
a powerful screw-steamer, collision is inevitable with ice- 
bergs that may be in their track. In clear weather the danger 
of collision with other vessels or with each other is very slight; 
fog, with the best seamanship and the greatest vigilance possible, 
you are at the mercy of every negligent or inefficient officer who 
may have charge of the deck of a passing vessel. It therefore does 
not need asserting that the track where the least fog is encountered 
is the safest, and where there is no fog there is absolutely no danger 
to a first-class steamship, if the ordinary vigilance and attention are 
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exercised. We have had no Government survey of the Gulf Stream 
for the last twenty years. Is it not time, considering the import- 
ance of this traffic between England and America, that the two 
countries co-operated in ascertaining the limits of these fogs in the 
ice months, so that at least the eastern passage could be made with 
almost a certainty of avoiding them, and those who preferred the 
assurance of clear weather to the one or two hundred miles that 
could be saved by running the risk of encountering fog might have 
the certain knowledge that immunity from it was only a question of 
taking the longer distance ? 

Captain McKay, in a letter on this subject published in a con- 
temporary magazine, and republished in the New York Herald, 
proposes a conference of persons best capable of pronouncing an 
opinion upon it, and states that ‘‘no ordinary warning can dis- 
turb our sense of security. It is only on the occasion of some 
unlooked-for calamity, attended with loss of life, that we can be 
awakened from our lethargic indifference.” Commander Maury, 
on same subject, writing in 1858, says: ‘‘ The merchant steamers 
plying between Europe and the United States during the year 1857 
made no less than 874 passages. There was therefore, on the average, 
no less than fourteen steamers in transit on the high seas during 
the whole year, which would give seven for each lane. These 
steamers transported, besides their own crews, 54,700 persons as 
passengers.”’ And again, ‘‘ the crowded state of the sea renders the 
recognition and use of these lanes a matter of more and more 
importance every year.’ If those arguments were advanced in 
1858 to show that some understanding was necessary to prevent 
or mitigate the danger of collision between steamers in this trade 
going in opposite directions, how much more potent are they 
to-day, when as many steamships clear from New York alone in 
two days as were then in transit between the two countries at one 
time, and when instead of 54,000 persons being transported, there 
were last year more than 800,000! 

The following is a description of the ice and fog region by 
Richard Brown, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., in his Notes on the Northern 
Atlantic :—** Although all the known rocks and shoals can, with 
common prudence and care, be easily avoided, there is one source of 
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danger, lying at certain seasons in the path of the marmer, from 
which the stoutest ships, navigated by the most careful officers, 
cannot always escape—the icebergs, those pests of the Atlantic, 
which have probably been the cause of more losses than all the 
storms and tempests. Hundreds of vessels which have started 
under the most favourable conditions from the ports of Europe 
and America, even in the finest season of the year, have never 
reached their destinations. Their loss has never been accounted 
for, and there is every reason to believe that they have been 
sunk by unexpectedly coming in contact with icebergs. These 
immense masses of solid ice, sometimes as muchas a mile in length, 
and two or three hundred feet in height, are brought from the 
arctic regions by the great Polar Current, along the eastern coast 
of Newfoundland, toward the Great Bank, which they generally 
reach in March, but occasionally as early as January. . . . . 
Icebergs are met with between the parallels of 41° and 49° and the 
meridians of 48° and 58°, an area of more than 200,000 square 
miles. But they have occasionally been seen to the eastward as 
far as 40°, and to the westward as far as 61° west longitude. 

‘‘ If the atmosphere between these limits was always clear, there 
would be no cause for fear, but unfortunately the Polar Current 
and the Gulf Stream, which meet to the southward of Newfound- 
land, not only by their counteracting forces keep the bergs within 
the limits above indicated, but also, by their widely different 
temperatures, create fogs, which envelop the berg in impenetrable 
clouds. . . . . Although the storms of the Atlantic on the 
course of the Gulf Stream are the causes of frequent disasters, it is 
evident from the preceding facts that the greatest danger is to be 
apprehended from the -unwelcome presence of icebergs on a tract 
ofocean . . . . extending over an area quite as large as the 
whole of France.” To which may be added that on the 25th of 
February, 1875, I passed large fields of ice betweem 48° and 
43° 80° N., and 49° and 50° W.; and in April of the same year, I 
passed bergs and large fields of ice between 41° and 41° 30’ N. 
and 50° and 51° W.; and that in ‘the last week in February of 
the present year one of the regular steamers in the trade steamed 
270 miles to the southward to clear field ice. 
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direction. This error must be ranked among the most 
SS critical cases in the practical navigation of a vessel, for a mistake 
in the application of it to the course steered will double the error, 
and may cause the loss of the vessel in a narrow channel, as was 
fs the case with the Glenorchy in the Irish Channel (see A. Smith, 
Proceedings of the Royal Society, No. 3, 1869.) The commander 
of a vessel must be so familiar with the rules of application of 
} ? an error which changes its nature so frequently and so suddenly, 
that he can make due allowance for it both quickly and 
accurately. 
The description annexed will enable any intelligent workman to 
, | ; construct the apparatus, and I shall be glad if its use tends to pro- 
ac ta mote the knowledge of an error of such great practical importance. 
—TI an, Sir, yours, «c., 
THOMAS DOBSON, M.A. 


- } Winterbottom Marine School, South Shields, 
Seer Sth May, 1883. 


; On a piece of well-planed deal, about 9 inches by 6, is fastened 
a: | a card of the same size by drawing-pins at the corners. From 
4 i the middle point a circle of 8 inches radius is drawn, having its 
4 circumference divided into the points of the compass, with lines 
Sed , showing the diameters to the cardinal points. A drawing-pin with 
i: B. its head between the card and the deal board projects upwards 
: 1 through the centre of the circle, about which revolves an index 
Fee8 ot : formed of sheet copper, about 8} inches long, lying towards the 
‘i north point, and turned down a little beyond the edge of the board, 
ea. so as to limit its motion to an oscillation of about two points on 
| either side of north. 
Rae we ake Around the central pin revolves a piece of glass (Fig. 1) 6 inches 
} Fes iy by 4, coloured towards the sides so as to show aclear ship’ 
ae 4 deck, with yards braced sharp up, as if beating against a wind. 
, To work smoothly, and to avoid contact with the colouring 
matter, a similar piece of glass, uncoloured, lies over the painted 
Hawes. side of the first, and the two are joined together with a little glae 
aH or coaguline. In order to indicate by means of the usual colours 
) | ; the kind of magnetism developed by induction in the athwart-ship 
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. beams, &¢., of an iron ship while heeling, and in north magnetic 
~ latitudes, the glass may be coloured red above and below on the 
lee side, and blue above and below on the weather side. If this be 
* done with smooth glazed coloured paper and thin glue, a single 
S glass will be sufficient. 


Noticing that the north end of the needle must always approach 
the weather side of the ship, with that side of the glass upwards 
which shows the ship on the starboard-tack, put the ship's head 
toeast, and the index at north, and move the ship’s head gradu- 
ally from east towards north at the same time moving the index 
‘to the eastward of north, and therefore to the weather side of 
‘the ship, so that when the ship’s head is at north, the index 
ae Teach its extreme eastern limit. As the ship’s head pro- 
s from north towards west, the index must be made to 
es its extreme eastern limit towards, and to coincide with 
sn the ship’s head reaches west. 
swith the ship on the starboard-tack, the index always 
-inclin od i towards the weather side, the heeling error is easterly 
Ean se lies between east and west, on the northern side 

as ag Sipe on the south side; being greatest 
i is a north or south, and vanishing when the 
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For a ship on the port-tack the deviation is westerly when the 
ship’s head lies in the upper semicircle, and easterly when in the 
lower semicircle. 

This mode of regarding the error produced by heeling appears 
more definite and less perplexing in application than that given by 
Towson. 

Denoting as usual easterly deviation by + , and westerly by —, 
and representing the east and west line by a horizontal line, the 
sign of the heeling error for the ship’s head in the north and south 
half-circles will stand thus :— 


STARBOARD-TACK. PortT-TACck. 
+ — 
= gs 

The index and glass (Fig. 1) being removed, place on the card 
another piece of glass, painted as shown in Fig. 2, with a clear circle 
having the central pin O on its circumference, and a tangent line 
S O P through the pin across the breadth of the glass, 5 represent- 
ing the ship’s head when on the starboard-tack, and P when on the 
port-tack. Place § at east, and the circle will fall entirely below 
the east and west line, which will be a tangent in that position of 8. 
As § revolves from east through north to west, the chord cut off by 
the circle from the central pin O towards east will represent 1 
magnitude and direction the easterly heeling error due to each 
northern position of 8, and as S proceeds from west through south 
towards east, the chord cut off from O W will represent the mag- 
nitude and direction of the westerly heeling error for every southerly 
position of the ship’s head when on the starboard-tack. 

The amount and direction of the heeling error for the port-tack 
are determined by placing the ship’s head at P, the circle still lyiwg 
downwards when P is in the initial position at west. 

The principle on which this mechanical mode of determining 
the amount and direction of the heeling error in any case may be 
demonstrated in a simple manner. Assuming this error to be 
represented algebraically with a sufficient degree of approximation 
for practical purposes by the formula h. cos c, where h is the 
number of degrees of error corresponding to ten degrees of heel 
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with the ship’s head north, and c is the course—let N W S E be 
the cardinal points of the compass, O its centre, and S O N, E 0 W 
the north and south diameters. If A be the © 
chip's head, and A T perpendicular to O N, 
then the corresponding amount of heeling 9 
aor is given by OT = h. cos. To indicate w 
is direction, draw the diameter P O Q per- 
pendicular to 0 A, and P V perpendicular to 
OF; then, since the triangles A O T, PO V . 

ire identically equal, O V = O T will represent the quantity and 
direction of the heeling error when the ship is on the starboard- 
tack, Now V always lies in the circumference of a circle on 
dlaneter 0 P, Similarly a circle on diameter O Q will serve to 
indicate the heeling error for the port-tack for the same position 
of the ship's head. 

To graduate the radius of the intercepting circle, we may suppose 
ON to represent the amount of error due to any particular ship 
me heading north and heeling ten degrees; then, by dividing 
ON into ten equal parts, each part will represent ‘the co-efficient 
Othe heeling error to windward ” for that ship, or the amount in 

%8 of deviation to windward caused by the ship heeling over 
ue degree, and when her head is north or south by the dis- 

_ Ompass, the chord cut off from the line O E or O W will 
the number of such co-efficients corresponding to any given 
oe of the ship's head. These intercepted chords are, in fact, 
fie "epresentatives of the numbers given by Towson’s 
ae looking Table X. with the additional advantage of 







“owing the direction as well as the amount of the error. 

os the line E W has been graduated, circles to cut off any 
ae number of degrees may be drawn on the glass, all 
Passing through e) 


» and tangential to S P. 
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HAT the present state of things, as regards the use of 
sound-signals at sea is not satisfactory, and that 
something better may be hoped for, is shown by what 
Mr. Gray, Chief Marine Secretary to the Board of Trade, 

says in his little book on the ‘‘ Rule of the Road.”’ His words are : 

‘* At present, in British waters, all sorts of puffs and shrieks and 

squeaks are heard from fog-horns and whistles, and it seems to be 

a very desirable thing to reduce this unmeaning discord to order.” 
The loss of the City of Drussels, by collision with the Kirby Hall, 

is a strong case for the abolition of the present unmeaning noises, 

and the introduction of some better system in their places. The 
captain of the Kirby Hall, in his evidence, said, ‘‘ that he did not 
expect any vessel in such a thick fog would be coming out of the 

Mersey, and, hearing the whistle, as he thought, on his port-bow, 

he thought she must be a vessel heading for the Mersey, and not 

coming out of it, and that by porting his helm he would pass 
astern of her.’’ The judge adding, that it was ‘‘ a fair and reason- 
able conclusion.’ In other words, the whistles of these two 
steamers merely intimated their presence, and nothing more. 

Are we, then, to try and introduce compass signals, which, 





whether by several notes, or blasts, on one instrument, or by 4 
combination of several instruments, would intimate, to those within 
hearing, how a ship was steering. My answer is emphatically, that 
we are not, that there is a great deal too much confusion of sound at 
present, and that to add to it compass course signals would be to 
make confusion more confounded. I would go even further and 
ask are compass course signals so much required ? We will concede 
that they would be useful to steamers passing in the open, but 
nowhere else, for in all crowded, narrow waters what a ship wants 
to know is, is this steamer whose whistle I hear going the same way 
as I am, or is she meeting me, a knowledge of which would have 
saved the City of Brussels, sixteen lives, and a valuable cargo 02 
this occasion, and innumerable ships and lives at other times. The 
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question then narrows itself to this, how can we best introduce 
order into the various instruments now in use, and by means of 
them convey in the quickest and simplest manner such information 
as shall be absolutely required? Article 12 of the ‘‘ Rule of the 
Road’’ says, ‘‘ a steamship shall be provided with a steam whistle, 
or other efficient steam sound-siqnal,” the consequence of the last 
unfortunate words being that every steamer indulges in her own 
particular fancy, some using low, some high toned whistles, some 
steam horns, some sirens, and I have heard one that begins very 
low and ends as high as possible, called I believe, a Yankee screamer ; 
the result being that in narrow and frequented waters, every 
description of noise may be heard during fog, but none of them 
conveying any meaning whatever. 

I suggest, therefore, that for fog-signals, steamers should be con- 
fined to using a large low-toned whistle, which experience has 
proved to be audible at the greatest distances (their small shrill 
whistle being, as at present, used for helm signals), that sirens should 
be appropriated to lighthouses and light-vessels und to them alone ; 
that fog-horns should be used by sailing vessels and the bell by all 
ships at anchor; by this means each instrument would have its 
proper place, and would at once, when heard, indicate its source. 

We have now the steamer’s large low-toned whistle to deal with, 
and I suggest that all steamers going out of port, down channel, or 
outward bound, shall sound single short blasts, and all going into 
port, up channel, or homeward bound, shall sound double short 
blasts on it; all others, namely, those moving obliquely on the 
bye-ways of the ocean, or cruising, or foreigners, who did not adopt 
the above rules, using a long blast, as at present ; and I contend 
that by the simple means of single and double blasts used thus, we 
should get all the information required in the places where steamers 
are most numerous, where information is most needed, and where 
Compass signals (if such were ever introduced) would be of little 
use, but would rather be confusing, and therefore dangerous ; that 
is, at the entrance of harbours, and in narrow waters. 

The same principle would hold good on the high seas as in the 
channel, The outward and homeward-bound routes of all steamers 
o and from all parts of the world are narrow, clearly-defined tracks, 
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whether going to India, China, Australia, The Cape, North and 
South America, West Indies, &c. These are the highways of the 
ocean; on them the single or double blast would be used, and no 
other signals would be needed; for instance, the Peninsular and 
Oriental going to Yokohama or New Zealand, the Pacific 
Line going to San Francisco, or the Cape Line going to Natal, 
sound the single note from London to their farthest destination, 
and from there the double note all the way back, until they get 
into dock again ; but using the proper in and out note going m 
and out of all these ports of call. In the Mediterranean, the route 
between Gibraltar, Malta, and Port Said, single or double blasts, 
because she is either outward or homeward-bound, but going to any 
other places, then the long blast. 

In the Channel, a steamer going from London to Dublin would 
use the single blast to the Land’s End, because she was going down 
Channel; from there to Dublin the double blast, because she was 
going up the Irish Channel. 

From Dublin to Glasgow, Liverpool, or Bristol, while crossing, 
long blasts, but directly in the route of steamers going in, two 
blasts, and all would be using the same. Direct cross channel mail 
and passenger steamers could have a distinguishing whistle of their 
own. 

Captain Colomb said recently in one of his lectures, that it has 
been found by examining carefully a considerable number of collision 
cases which have been tried in courts, that in only about seven per 
cent. of them were the ships first seen at a greater angle to the 
direction of the courses steered than 45 degrees, and also that the 
normal condition previous to collision is when the courses of the 
two approaching ships are nearly, but not quite opposite—collision 
under any other condition are rare. This proves conclusively that 
compass course signals are not required, and we may safely conclade 
from it that collisions are principally between steamers going in oF 
out of port, up or down channel, or meeting on their outward and 
homeward bound routes. For all these the single and double blasts 
are all that is required, but when a steamer crosses, it is known at 
once by the long blast. Thus all the information wanted is given in 
the shortest and simplest way. Fog-signals must be short, because 
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you ean hear nothing whilst making them, and they must be simple, 
to be understood the moment they are heard; any time lost from 
either of these causes might be fatal. 

A system like the above would also enable better regulations to 
be made for large steamers when they meet in a fog for passing 
each other ; for instance, I would suggest that the one sounding 
the single note, and which we shall call the ‘‘ Guide Ship,” shall 
reduce her speed as much as possible, and allow the other which is 
somding the double note, and which we shall call the ‘‘ Passing 
Ship” to advance, and a steamer sounding the long blast, to stop 
and become ‘* Guide Ship” to those sounding either single or 
double blasts. I have called one the ‘‘ Guide Ship,” because, under 
some circumstances, it might be in her power by means of detona- 
tors or rockets, to direct the other and ‘‘ Passing Ship’ to keep 
more over to port or starboard. The advantage of this is that at 
present when two steamers know that they are in close proximity 
toeach other, both stop, and neither know which ought to be the 
frst to go ahead, and if both do so, and unfortunately collide, the 
foree of the blow would be very considerably greater than if only 
obe Was moving. 

After a collision a steamer sounding her large bass whistle con- 
tinnously, to mean ‘‘ stand by me.”’ 

If accompanied by short blasts of shrill whistle to mean 
“urgency ; I am sinking; send me help.” 

After a collision, a sailing ship sounding her fog-horn continu- 
ously, means ‘‘ stand by me.” 

If accompanied by her bell rung quickly, to mean ‘“‘ urgency ; I 
am sinking ; send me help.”’ 

There is another point I should like to draw attention to, which, 
though not coming directly under the head of fog-signals, is closely 
connected with it, and which is becoming of more importance every 
day as steamers increase in length, and that is, we all know how 
very much further the white masthead light of a steamer can be 
seen than her coloured side-lights, and that for reasons too obvious 
tomention. In fast steamers the time lost between seeing the mast- 
head light, and making out the side-lights, has often proved fatal. 
I therefore suggest that it shall be optional for two white lights, 
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vertical, commonly called ‘position lights’’ to be carried by 
large steamers at the peak, these would be seen at the same time 
as the masthead light, and according as they showed to the right 
or left of the masthead light should indicate with sufficient accuracy 
the course the steamer was steering until her side-lights were made 
out. They would also show where a ship ended, a matter of no 
trifling consequence (especially to the cross-channel service) in these 
days of vessels extending to 560 feet long, as in the case of the 
City of Rome. 

At some future time a masthead or other light might be made to 
give single and double flashes to convey information at night on the 
same principle. These simple signals meet all cases, and practi- 
cally give the navigator all the information he requires, and I am 
clearly of opinion that a more complicated system of compass course 
signals would cause confusion and do far more harm than good, 
but that the general adoption of such a one as I have sketched 
above would greatly diminish the danger of collisions in fog. 


F. G. CROFTON, 


Harbour Master, Kingstown. Commander, R.N. 
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FRomM ANOTHER SEAMAN’S Port or VIEW. 





To ONNECTED with merchant shipping, there probably 
never was a subject, having a greater degree of 
interest to all concerned in that great national industry, 
than the complicated and vexed question of freeboard 
—that point or mark upon the side of a ship, to which she may 
be safely submerged, and beyond which, it is avowedly dangerous 





to trespass. 

It is, perhaps, one of the few things about a ship—even if all 
ships were alike in model—which cannot be determined by high 
scientific calculations ; not, certainly, till such methods can further 
inform us, on certain obscure points connected with wind and 
water ; as, for example—first, how long and how strong a gale may 
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blow, continuously, from one quarter of the compass; and secondly, 
what elevation ocean waves may gather under such conditions; 
how fast they follow, and how abrupt their hollow and curling 
crests. Even with all such necessary information, probably not the 
wisest or most eminent of mathematical suavans, could, with all 
his learned figuring, advance usone little point beyond our present 
knowledge of the subject. 

This present knowledge is said to be small, it is likely to con- 
tinue so, if further explorations are to be conducted in the mazy 
labyrinths of intricate calculations, as to the various altitudes and 
volume, of wave crests, as, when driven by the storm, they sweep 
on the decks of deep, or moderately loaded ships. 

There is one important element in this still more important 
matter, which in the somewhat over-refined investigations hitherto 
eonducted, has been a little, if not altogether, overlooked, and that 
is the condition and strength of the decks and their various open- 
ings and fittings; for it may be laid down as a most certain, self- 
evident fact, that if the decks are not thoroughly secure, the most 
liberal allowance of freeboard is thrown away. But little 
acquaintance with ships in their character of floating bodies 
is necessary to recognise the assurance, that with but half- 
an-mch of ‘‘freeboard,’’ a vessel will securely float, and 
continue to do so, as long as her hull, or her decks are strong enough 
to resist the battering effect of heavy seas—just as long, in fact, as 
she is secure against the invasion of water, or other additional 
weight. There is one thing that we know, or should have learnt 
from the vast experience of the last ten or twenty years—an 
experience, perhaps, as gloomy and unsatisfactory as it has been 
rash—that the majority of ‘‘ cargo steamers,’’ 
structed and sent to sea, have already—long since—reached the 
limit of safety in loading; if, indeed, many of them have not got 
much beyond it. If this be not so, how are we to account for the 
great number of such vessels which annually disappear? There is, 
surely, unmistakable evidence to prove that something is wrong 
sonewhere ; for many of them are comparatively new ships. After 
two long centuries of experience of all kinds of ships, and over all 
seas, a vanished school of able and sagacious seamen laid it down 


as at present con- 
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that a good ship, fairly loaded, and ably commanded, will live n 


0 te oy st, . if Pe any storm—excepting, perhaps, cyclones and hurricanes, and the 
Te RE Gas Sarees der anh accidents which they engender : she positively cannot sink, but‘s 
mn akh Ce 8 aia i Bratt | as certain to ride over these great rolling mountains of seething 
th od Meee Ps: She Regt water, as a well built church is of standing on its foundation. 
+ Cee ace : 3 Diet : This does not, however, apply to the present generation of all 
Re Bike ood Bead 5 2 LE iron steamers; it had reference especially, to first class wooden 
Vie 4, ' 4GS9 ; ; ons | Hat ships, such as were the glory and pride of England, some fifty years 


ago; ships, which invariably carried high and bold sides. The 
experiences, however, of the present age of seamen, respecting many 
of the ships which now convey our commerce, would lead nearly to 
the same happy conclusions. Take, for example, the steamships of 
the great companies which traverse the wild and stormy Atlantic, than 
which there is no ocean more tempestuous, and we find that over along 
period of years there has been, as far as we actually know, no loss 

| from this cause—of foundering. A company, whose ships are as 

bi aa ; far above suspicion as was Cesar’s wife, can apparently truthfully 
id declare that during upwards of forty years exposure on this ocean | 
iS they have never lost the life of a single passenger by a case of 
foundering. So much for large first-class passenger steamers. 
Now, on turning to small sailing ships, what state of things do we 
find there? We are told by captains of yachts, decked fishermen, 
pilot boats, even many open boats, and also by the officers of 
small trading vessels, ranging from 100 to 300 tons, that when = ~ 
‘staunch and strong,” as they should be, and fairly loaded, they — 
consider them even safer than big ships, and vastly drier, in 4 
seaway. 

It is also, we know, a common thing for open boats, heavily 
loaded with their crews, to live in a sea which has swallowed up 
the parent ship. It is further on record that Cook, on being given 
his choice of aship for his voyage in quest of an Antarctic conti- 
nent, put his hand on a small brig as being, in his opinion, mos 
capable of wrestling with the howling storms of an untraversed 
and remote sea. Bearing all this in mind, there are only, mainly, 
t about two conclusions to be come to respecting the enormoas 
number of ships which now founder in the open sea, or af 
missing. The first is, that from various causes, they are not sea- 
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worthy in point of construction; and, the second, that if 
seaworthy in this respect, they are overloaded. There are few men 
who understand what a ship is capable of doing who would care 
toassure her safety during a winter passage with but 18 per 
cent. of buoyancy. Not that this amount is in all cases too little ; 
but for such extreme submergence there should be special. models of 
ships, and special methods of deck formation and construction 
with more length and greater submersion. There must be reform 
of model above board, and greater strength. This is as “ certain 
as mathematics.” 

A cask of wine, with its top just awash, will float through many 
heavy gales, and yet preserve its contents in good order; and any 
ship would do the same, if strong enough; thus it would appear 
that the solution of this matter is to be sought for as much in 
increased strength and security of decks, as in any other direction. 
There must, however, be no mistake made as to the degree of 
strength; for, to make a steamer of 1,000 tons as strong, pro- 
portionately, as a well-coopered, level wood cask—in such a 
sitaation—and to render her decks as free from obstructions; would 
smply be to make her next to useless as a freight-earning machine. 
She must first, at all events, have a funnel, with its accompanying 
uptakes, ventilators, &c., and something in the shape of a bridge, 
and more or less of a deck, with hatchways and other indispensable 
fittings. 

It would also be discovered, by those who made the trial, that 
to submerge her further than 82 per cent. of her midship volume, 
notwithstanding the many questionable advantages of great sheer, 
would render a complete and radical change necessary, in the 
planning and fitting of her decks. A case has already been cited 
in this journal, of a new steamer, on her first voyage, falling off 
into the trough of the sea, and having her hatchways completely 
knocked in by the first sea which fell aboard, causing the immediate 
loss of that ship by foundering; the probable fate of great numbers 
which disappear. 

Five and twenty years ago, when ships, by having less length and 
greater freeboard, were far more buoyant than at present, it was a 


common spectacle, during a gale and heavy sea, to see substantial 
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deck fittings brushed away like loose dust ; and on board of ships 
which had been carefully loaded, in accordance with Lloyd's rules. 
Piling timber on timber, and bolt upon bolt, 1s but labour in vain 
in the shape of hatchways and houses. Hardly anything in the 
guise of wood in low-sided ships, can stand the breaking charge of 
a heavy sea when once getting above the hatchways. Jron might 
even be included in this category, when it is remembered that the 
substantial: metal attachment of a heavy bell on the top of the 
Bishop Rock lighthouse, 110 feet above high water springs, was 
broken off short by a ‘spray’ from aS.W. sea; and, even but a 
month ago, one of the great. mail steamers, during a moderate gale, 
had her reefed mizen swept entirely away by a sea which fell right 
into the belly of the sail; the boom of this mizen was just 20 feet 
above the load-line. 

Such, indeed, are old stories, but, nevertheless, true ones; they 
may serve, perhaps, to impress upon incredulous and virgin minds 
the fact that ships should be constructed to ride orer the waves, 
instead of through them. If we are going to sail our ships tzeder the 
waves, we may begin, as soon as we please, to smooth them off on 
deck, like the bilge of a wine cask; that is to say, if we want them 
to come home again. The vessels already mentioned represented the 
marine of this country in its transition state, from the stately old 
castles of the East India Company to the present iron cargo steamers; 
such ships when running before a gale and a true long rolling sea. 
would occasionally ship from 150 to 200 tons of water, which would 
come rolling in on each side, as the crest of the wave swept by. 
Having from five to six feet of freeboard, and about five feet of 
bulwark above it, and although such buoyant fabrics compared with 
the present, they frequently found themselves in great jeopardy, 
and such a thing as a main-hatch giving way was not unknown. 

It is a great mistake to suppose, as some shipbuilders really do. 
that because a ship is big, no heavy seas will ever run on board; 
in consequence of this fallacy, they take all manner of liberties 
in designs and construction. It is difficult to believe there are such 
opinions in such quarters, yet it is so, notwithstanding. There is, 
doubtless, less science imported into shipbuilding now than m 
former times, when iron for such work was a novelty, aud when 
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the worthy blacksmith, though occupying an indisputable position, 
played only second fiddle in the symphony; but the merest rivetter 
should understand that the long, low steamers, which are now 
turned out of our building yards, are the wettest, and in too many 
eases, the most dangerous ships which ever put to sea. 

A great ocean wave, however high or fast it may run, will lift up, 
bodily, any small ship or boat ; but not so some 400-footer ; and, as 
a matter of course, if it cannot lift, must run over some part of her. 

Allowing such a wave to run at 35 miles an hour, and a great 
part of its crest, say 25 tons of water, to overwhelm her decks, we 
have at once a force equal to the charge of a locomotive against 
everything in the shape of an obstruction to its course. Yet it is 
common to see such ships putting to sea with all kinds of trumpery 
and feeble fittangs—such as obtained in high-sided ships of fifty 
years back—/ceble, it should be said, in relation to the amount of 
freeboard, or bad weather to be encountered ; and afterwards, doleful 
accounts in the newspapers, about ‘‘ terrific weather, and fearful 
damage.”” | 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to mention here, how many large 
ships have lately foundered in home waters from such cause, and 
how their heavily loaded open boats have survived the ordeal which 
the parent was unequal to. 

Respecting the great question of freeboard, it is highly probable 


_ that if a dozen of the most experienced and intelligent captains of, 
* gay, some of the Black Sea steamers, were about to insure one of 


their vessels against a winter passage, they would unanimously 
supulate for the following conditions :— 

Ist.— That, if about 800 feet long, she should have no less than 
20 per cent. of buoyancy of midship volume, measured from the 
lower part of sheer of main-deck, on leaving port. 

2nd.— Moderate sheer, and camber of deck. 

8rd.—To have poop and forecastle, and midship upper-deck. 

4th..—The two former to be constructed more for throwing off 
heavy seas than for any other purpose; with windlass on main- 
deck; extreme elevation of such constructions to be rather under 
than over the average, with great camber to their decks. 

Sth.— Midship upper-deck to enclose engine and stoke-rooms, 
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and all openings or passages thereto to extend from side to side 
of ship, with watertight door for passages, if desirable ; and this 
upper-deck to have a length of from } to ;°; of the extreme lengthof 
ship; to accommodate all or greater part of crew, and to be, in 
fact, for the most assailable and weakest part of the ship, a fortress 
against water. 

6th.—Two feet of substantial iron bulwarks, with the same 
amount of guard rail above it. 

7th.—To have most substantial and approved deck fittings, 
calculated to stand a strain of at least two tons to the square 
foot. 

8th.—Coamings of hatchways 30 inches high, and the hatches 
themselves fully as strong as the decks, with portable iron beams 
to support fore and after. 

Such would, doubtless, be some of their most important 
requests. 

No ship should have «ny allowance for midship deck erections, 
which did not embrace all the conditions of Art. 5. 

It is difficult to see why any allowance should be made for 
closed-in poop and forecastle, they do throw off end-on water, bab 
not beam seas, which are the most dangerous. Indeed, a 
steamer might be completely overwhelmed and broken up : 
before the supposed buoyancy in such end constructions b 
act ; and until they do begin to act, that is to say, until the 
reaches them, they do actually by their simple weight, op 
her. — 

If, for example, she is thrown on her beam ends, or over to 4 
which is about the most usual angle, they, all the Brag year 
her further over, and when their buoyancy did begin 
posing they are closed in, the ship would probably, witl 
room full, be beyond relief. p 

The engine-room of such a ship would, in ey ott 
begin to fill when over at an ane te » bi 
fidently looked for in the end erections would n yt com 
was over at an angle of about 80°, or. ju ist eae 
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in the trough, and all the time bearing her down, like the uplifted 
ams of a drowning man. The allowance made for great sheer puts 
the ship very low in the water, in this vital part, and which, in the 
battle, has to stand the brunt of the attack. In driving hard, a 
bow that will readily throw off water, is better than a necessarily 
L high one—for one or two feet of extra height make no appreciable 
difference ina heavy head sea—but such vessels do not “ drive 
hard,” and what they want more than any other thing is some 
kind of certain security, or sanctuary, when lying-to, or when 
things come to their worst. In lying-to under sail, they are com- 
paratively dry forward and aft, and very wet amidships, and in- 
variably weakest at this, their supreme point of stability and 
buoyancy. By having a moderate sheer, the poop and forecastle 
do not so powerfully affect the stability in lurching or pressing. 
Bat the great object in all such vessels, indeed, in long vessels of 
any kind, is to have perfect strength and security amidships, for, 
during a heavy beam sea, that part of the ship can neither rise nor 
give way so readily as the ends, when charged from windward. 
On the lee side a very few degrees of ‘‘list”’ either as a heavy 
‘larch, or pressed over by canvas, quickly puts the low-moulded 
mam-deck under water, when, of course, buoyancy in that part 
eases, and the first process of sinking or capsizing actually 
The upper and complete midship deck is a safeguard against this 
. Very liable accident, or more properly, natural evolution. And it 
is not only the grain steamers which shift their cargoes by their 
_ Sastant lurching, for cargoes of all kinds are now taken in so 
_ hurriedly that a succession of heavy lurches during a gale of wind 
will speedily give any ship a very undesirable list, simply by the 
_; @nstant sag-sagging of a moderately slackly stowed cargo. Under 
| such conditions, the coals in the bunkers will themselves contribute 

" four or five degrees. 
Bat to return again to freeboard, perhaps the most certain and 
. Gmple way of coming quickly to a practical conclusion, is to do 
8 the Admiralty did with their monitors. Have a steamer 
teady, of the usual make-up and trim, with a party of commissioners 
—toyal or otherwise—on board, and waiting in some convenient 
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harbour for a gale of wind; then, let her go to sea, and let the 
gentlemen have, then and there, ocular demonstration of her per- 
formance. By carefully selecting from many well known speci- 
mens, some possible basis may be secured, upon which to work 
out other calculations, But whatever conclusion is come to, it is 
fully time that a great and rich maritime nation put an end tosuch 
grievous and discreditable losses, which are now nearly daily 
posted up. Independently of the destruction of national wealth and 
prestige, it is scandalous that the children of sailors shall be made 
orphans, and their wives widows, in order to save to the well fed 
millions of this prosperous country a paltry halfpenny in the price 
of a loaf, or sixpence in the cost of a coat. For, in the supposi- 
tion that freights would soon find their normal level, such is almost 
the only gained advantage; and nobody would be more desirous 
of seeing ocean steamers made as secure as the machinery of 
other great and successful manufactures, than the general mass of 
honourable shipowners of Great Britain. 

It has already been intimated that a most successful body of 
shipowners, during forty years of trading, have never lost a ship by 
foundering ; and the same thing is still going on—without Govern- 
ment assistance. 

It is useless to talk about ‘ handicapping”? English ships, for 
few ships load so deep, run such risks, or pay so well as those 
under discussion. They are, in fact, the ‘leaders of fashion,” 2 
this matter. 

The thing can be done as surely, and will pay as surely, as tt 
pays one, out of many great manufacturers, to have tennis grounds 
for his young men, or grand pianos for his young women ; or, 02 
the other hand, as it pays a successful costermonger to have weight 
worthy wheels to his cart. As arule, the more secure, and safe, 
and perfect that the machinery of all industries becomes, the more 
successful are the manufacturers. 

If anybody doubts this, he must at least admit that the harvest 
waggon wheels of a great and rich nation, must be made secure, and 


the lives of the waggoners as safe as human hands and heads cat 
devise. E. B. 
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PROPOSED NEW SUEZ CANAL. 





PRELIMINARY meeting was held at Cannon Street 
Hotel, on the 10th May, to consider the possibility of 
constructing a second Suez Canal, at which there were 
present representatives from the Peninsular and 

Oriental Company, the British India Company, the Ducal Line, 

the Orient Line, the Anchor Line, the Harrison Line, the Clan 

Line, the Eastern and Eastern Extension Telegraph Company, the 

Shire Line, and the Glen Line. It is estimated that the tonnage 

passing through the Canal represented by the gentlemen who were 

present in the room was not less than 8,000,000 tons. 

In the course of the proceedings, it was stated by Mr. Stephen 
Ralli that even if the Suez Canal was not already inadequate to 
the requirements of the trade, it would soon become so. The 
trade between the far East and Europe had been of late years in- 
creasing at a very rapid and unexpected rate. There was, more- 
over, every probability that it would continue increasing. Taking 
it for granted that the concession given to M. de Lesseps prevented 
for 99 years from the opening of the present canal, the constitution 
of another company having for its object the making of a new 
canal through the Isthmus of Suez, it must be borne in mind that 
treaties between nations, although in most cases made in perpetuity, 
were altered as soon as the circumstances which brought them 
about were altered. Mr. Ralli thought that the proper steps to 
take must be to try first to come to terms with the present 
company of the Suez Canal, asking from them what was wanted 
by the requirements of the rapidly increasing trade between the 
far East and Europe. He thought that what should be asked could 
be summed up in the following points :—(1.) In consideration that 
the amount of British shipping passing through the Suez Canal was 
equal to four-fifths of the whole, and that the trade was principally 
carried on between India (which is a British dependency) and 
Europe, they could fairly ask from the French company that its 
Board should be reconstituted on a different basis, and that, instead 
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of having three English directors against twenty-one French, the 
number of English directors should be equal to that of the French. 
(2.) That the annual meeting of the company should be held 
alternately in Paris and in London. (8.) That either the present 
canal should be very much widened, or another canal made. If a 
large widening of the present canal would cost nearly as much as 
the construction of a second, the construction of a second would 
be preferable, as it would allow the steamers to come up through 
one canal and go down through the other. 

Resolutions were unanimously carried in favour of another canal, 
and an executive committee was appointed to take the necessary 
steps in furtherance of this object. 

The first two resolutions were as follow: ‘‘ That having regard 
to the great increase of traffic, to the insufficiency of the present 
canal, even for the present traffic, and to its further certain increase, 
the time has arrived when arrangements should be completed for 
making a second canal ;’’ and ‘‘ That a committee be appointed to 
examine in detail the best course for such additional canal to take 
through Egypt, with authority to employ whatever professional 
assistance may be necessary for that purpose.” A further resolution 
had reference to the appointment of an executive committee, and to 
the immediate formation of a guarantee fund to cover preliminary 
expenses. Among the gentlemen who were selected to act on this 
committee were Mr. J. Laing (President of the Chamber of Shipping 
of the United Kingdom), who was appointed chairman, Mr. Thomas 
Sutherland (chairman of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company), Mr. John Glover, Mr. Pender, M.P. (chair- 
man of the Eastern and Eastern Extension Telegraph Companies), 
and Sir George Elliot, M.P. 

It was stated in the discussion, that those who are most com- 
petent to judge were of opinion that steamships in the Indian trade 
were increasing at such a rate, that the canal traffic was likely to 
exceed ten million tons before a second canal could be built, and it 
was contended, having regard to the serious inconveniences whieh 
are experienced with the present traffic, that the conduct of the 
business will become almost impossible when it grows to ten million 
tons, unless there be a second canal by that time. It was argued 
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that, if the present traffic is paying the shareholders of the existing 
Suez Canal from 15 to 20 per cent., another canal would pay, even 
if the dues were lowered to five francs a ton. 


BOARD OF TRADE AND SHIPOWNERS. 





A\\gem L the ordinary monthly meeting (May) of the Com- 
mittee of Management of the North of England 
Steam Shipowners’ Association, W. D. Stephens, 
Esq., presiding, among other subjects those of the 
load-line, and the discussion between the Board of Trade and 
the Chamber of Shipping in London, were considered. It was 
unanimously agreed to support the action taken by the Associa- 
tion several years ago in favour of the Shipping Council, and 
to ask the President of the Board of Trade to proceed with the 
scheme which he promulgated last year. The meeting adopted 
the following resolutions :— 

“That this Committee having considered the correspondence 
that has taken place between the President of the Board of Trade 
and the Chamber of Shipping, is of opinion that the most effectual 
method of preventing overloading, and the surest means of giving 
satisfaction both to the shipowner and the public is the formation 
of a General Shipping Council, whose duty it shall be to assist the 
Government in administering the load-line clauses of the Merchant 
Shipping Acts, and constitute a Court of Appeal in cases where 
differences of opinion may arise between shipowners and Board of 
Trade officers.”’ 

‘That the Secretary be, and is hereby instructed to call the 
attention of the President of the Board of Trade anew to the 
resolutions which have been already adopted by the shipowners of 
the north of England, and respectfully request him to take them 
into his most careful consideration. These resolutions are contained 
in the following paragraphs :— 

‘‘ At the annual meeting of this Association, held in Newcastle 
on the 80th January, 1874, Thomas Eustace Smith, Esq., M.P., 
Presiding, it was agreed unanimously :— 
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‘¢ That in the opinion of this meeting, it will be desirable to form 
a maritime administrative department, which shall be partly of an 
official, and partly of an elective character. 

‘‘ At a conference of steam shipowners belonging to Leith, New- 
castle, North and South Shields, Sunderland, Hartlepool, and 
Whitby, held at Newcastle on the 4th May, 1882, W. D. Stephens, 
Esq., presiding, @ unanimous vote was accorded to these pro- 
positions :— 

‘«¢ That, in the opinion of this meeting, the formation of a General 
Shipping Council is desirable, provided that such Council be properly 
constituted and of a thoroughly representative character ; and pro- 
vided also that local Committees be appointed to sit as Courts of 
First Instance, from whose decisions appeals may be made to the 
general Council.’ 

‘‘* That, in the opinion of this meeting, the following interests 
should be represented on the Council, viz., the Board of Trade. 
three representatives; Lloyd’s Registry, two ; the Liverpool Under- 
writers, one; the Shipbuilders of England, two; the Shipbuilders 
of Scotland, one ; the Shipping Interests of London’ and the South 
Coast, two; the Bristol Channel, one; Liverpool and the West 
Coast, exclusive of the Bristol Channel, two; the Thames to Hull, 
one; the North-East Coast, Hull to Berwick, two; Scotland, two; 
Ireland, one.’ 

‘¢¢ That this meeting is further of opinion that Local Courts 
should be appointed at every port where there is a Local Marine 
Board, and (or) where there is an import and export trade 
of 250,000 tons per annum; and that such Court should cot- 
sist of seven members, one representing the Board of Trade, on 
Lloyd’s or Liverpool Registry, one the local Underwriters, two 
Shipowners, one Shipbuilder, and one Engineer, with power to call 
in the assistance of assessors, nautical engineers, and experts.’ 

‘““¢That, in the opinion of this meeting, no satisfactory load-line 
can be adopted which does not embrace a consideration of all the 
elements affecting safety, including, as well as the structural featares, 
the nature of the cargo and stowage, the voyage intended, and the 
season of the year.’ ”’ 
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TABLES OF FREEBOARD.—INSTRUCTIONS TO 
SURVEYORS. 





Board of Trade :— 

1. A proper freeboard is an allowance of sufficient 
clear side to prevent heavy water breaking on board 
of a ship to the prejudice of life and limb of the crew, and of the 
security of the decks, bulkheads, deck-openings, and all vital 
portions of the ship which may be endangered by the heavy wash 
of water. | 

2. The following tables deal with the question of freeboard, in 
the case of first-class iron sailing vessels and steamships only, and 
they, therefore, in no way indicate the lighter loading which may 
be required, owing to structural weakness in various types of vessels ; 





for instance, spar and awning-decked steamships, and wooden 
sailing ships. 

8. The deterioration in the strength of a soft wood sailing ship is 
60 rapid, that it is obvious that a depth of loading that might be 
proper in any one year, will in all probability not be proper for any 
other year of her existence afloat, and her loading must therefore, 
of necessity, be left to the judgment of the detaining officer. 

*4. If spar and awning-decked steamships are at any time found 
by the surveyors to be showing signs of straining and weakness, 
owing to their having been loaded too deeply in proportion to their 
structural strength, they must then be dealt with, and, if necessary, 
detained as ‘‘ unsafe ’’ within the meaning of the Act. 

). The tables do not take into consideration the additional free- 
board required by vessels of little stability when carrying light 
homogeneous cargoes such as the bulkier kinds of coal or grain. 

6. In calculating the freeboard of vessels of intermediate length 
by the following tables, a proportionate difference in the freeboard 
is to be allowed. 


* The Board of Trade propose shortly to issue an Instruction to their 
Surveyors dealing with the lighter loading required by these vessels in 
proportion to their stractural strength. 
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7. In the case of steamships having curved stems and cutwaters, 
the surveyors should make a deduction from the length of the ship 
of the extra length over all, so as to place such ships on equal 
conditions with ships having straight stems. 

8. These tables are intended for first-class ships of ordinary con- 
struction, possessing good sheer, the usual deck camber, and normal 
depth of floors. 

9. For any excess or diminution in the above respects, due allow- 
ance must be made by the surveyor. 

10. Average sheer is to be considered as 20 inches per each 100 
feet of length ; when the mean sheer exceeds this, and rises gradually, 
the vessel is to be credited with a quarter the amount of the mean 
excess, which is therefore to be deducted from the freeboard required 
by the tables. When the sheer is less than 20 inches per 100 feet, 
the deficiency in the mean sheer is to be divided by four, and is tobe 
added to the freeboard required by the tables. The sheer is always 
to be measured at the side of the ship. 

11. Average deck camber is to be considered } inch per each 
foot of beam. When the deck camber is in excess of } inch per 
foot of beam, the excess in inches is to be deducted from the 
registered depth of hold before applying the factor given in the table. 
When the deck camber is, on the contrary, less than the average, 
the deficiency is to be added to the registered depth of hold before 
applying the factor. 

12. Normal depth of floor is to be considered one inch per foot 
of the vessel's registered depth to upper-deck, such deck not being 
an awning-deck. When the depth is greater than this, the excess 
is to be added to the registered depth as used for calculating the 
freeboard. 

18. Calling the specific gravity of the Atlantic 1:028,* the differ- 
ence to be deducted from the freeboard required by the foregoing 
tables in the case of vessels loading in fresh water would be 5). 
of the ship’s mean immersion in feet and inches ; but as the water 

* The usually accepted standard for the specific gravity of North 
Atlantic sea water is ‘“‘ North Atlantic sea water between 40 deg. and 50 
deg. North latitude at a temperature of 62 deg. Fabr. = 1-0260,” which 


would at a temperature of 32 deg. Fahr. = 10284. 1°028 is taken from 
* Stevens on Stowage,” and is sufficiently accurate for this purpose. 
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in which ships load is rarely quite fresh, and the form of the bottom 
is not uniform for each foot of depth, one quarter of an inch for 
each foot of immersion will, for general purposes, be a sufficiently 
near estimate. When the water is brackish a less allowance must 
ofcourse be made. For instance, say a vessel at Glasgow, drawing 


16 feet of water is required by the scale to have 8 feet of freeboard 
in salt water— 


3 ft. O in. 


Deduct } inch per foot 
immersion ... nee ae 


2 ft. 8in.—Freeboard when loaded at 
Glasgow. 
This plate represents a vessel with a long poop. The same 
principle holds good to a raised quarter-deck or break-deck. 





Se at which the freeboard 


to be measured. 














STEAMSHIPS. 
Length. Summer. | Winter. N ig co 
Inches and Inches and Inches and 
tenths to tenths to tenths to 

Feet. foot depth. | foot depth. | foot depth. 
180 and under ... 1°8 2:0 92, 
200 Was an 1:9 21 2-3 
225 2-0 2-2 2-4 
250 2-2 2-4 2-6 
275 2-4 2:6 2:8 
300 2-6 28 3:0 
325 2:8 8-0 3-2 
350 3:0 8-2 3:4 
375 3-2 3:4 3:6 
400 34 | 86 8-8 
495 3:6 | 3:8 4-0 
450 3°8 4:0 4:2 





14. In ieee the above table the depth of hold is to be taken 
lo the upper-deck. This depth can be taken from the certificate 
of registry. 
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harbour for a gale of wind; then, let her go to sea, and let the 
gentlemen have, then and there, ocular demonstration of her per- 
formance, By carefully selecting from many well known speci- 
mens, some possible basis may be secured, upon which to work 
out other calculations, But whatever conclusion is come to, it is 
fully time that a great and rich maritime nation put an end to such 
grievous and discreditable losses, which are now nearly daily 
posted up. Independently of the destruction of national wealth and 
prestige, it is scandalous that the children of sailors shall be made 
orphans, and their wives widows, in order to save to the well fed 
millions of this prosperous country a paltry halfpenny in the price 
of a loaf, or sixpence in the cost of a coat. For, in the supposi- 
tion that freights would soon find their normal level, such is almost 
the only gained advantage ; and nobody would be more desirous 
of seeing ocean steamers made as secure as the machinery of 
other great and successful manufactures, than the general mass of 
honourable shipowners of Great Britain. 

It has already been intimated that a most successful body of 
shipowners, during forty years of trading, have never lost a ship by 
foundering; and the same thing 1s still going on—without Govern- 
ment assistance. 

It is useless to talk about ‘ handicapping’’ English ships, for 
few ships load so deep, run such risks, or pay so well as those 
under discussion. They are, in fact, the ‘leaders of fashion,” 1 
this matter. 

The thing can be done as surely, and will pay as surely, as it 
pays one, out of many great manufacturers, to have tennis grounds 
for his young men, or grand pianos for his young women ; or, 02 
the other hand, as it pays a successful costermonger to have seigit- 
worthy wheels to his cart. As arule, the more secure, and sale, 
and perfect that the machinery of all industries becomes, the more 
successful are the manufacturers. 

If anybody doubts this, he must at least admit that the harvest 
waggon wheels of a great and rich nation, must be made secure, and 
the lives of the waggoners as safe as human hands and heads cad 
devise. E. B. 
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PROPOSED NEW SUEZ CANAL. 





PRELIMINARY meeting was held at Cannon Street 
Hotel, on the 10th May, to consider the possibility of 
constructing a second Suez Canal, at which there were 
present representatives from the Peninsular and 

Oriental Company, the British India Company, the Ducal Line, 

the Orient Line, the Anchor Line, the Harrison Line, the Clan 

Line, the Eastern and Eastern Extension Telegraph Company, the 

Shire Line, and the Glen Line. It is estimated that the tonnage 

passing through the Canal represented by the gentlemen who were 

present in the room was not less than 8,000,000 tons. 

In the course of the proceedings, it was stated by Mr. Stephen 
Ralli that even if the Suez Canal was not already inadequate to 
the requirements of the trade, it would soon become so. The 
trade between the far East and Europe had been of late years in- 
creasing at a very rapid and unexpected rate. There was, more- 
over, every probability that it would continue increasing. Taking 
it for granted that the concession given to M. de Lesseps prevented 
for 99 years from the opening of the present canal, the constitution 
of another company having for its object the making of a new 
canal through the Isthmus of Suez, it must be borne in mind that 
treaties between nations, although in most cases made in perpetuity, 
were altered as soon as the circumstances which brought them 
about were altered. Mr. Ralli thought that the proper steps to 
take must be to try first to come to terms with the present 
company of the Suez Canal, asking from them what was wanted 
by the requirements of the rapidly increasing trade between the 
far East and Europe. He thought that what should be asked could 
be summed up in the following points :—(1.) In consideration that 
the amount of British shipping passing through the Suez Canal was 
equal to four-fifths of the whole, and that the trade was principally 
carried on between India (which is a British dependency) and 
Europe, they could fairly ask from the French company that its 
Board should be reconstituted on a different basis, and that, instead 
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15. Freeboard is the actual height of the side of the deck above 
the water, whether the deck is of wood or iron. Therefore, if the 
deck is of iron the freeboard is to be taken to the upper surface 
of the iron deck at the side of the shit next the waterway at the 
lowest part of the side, and no allowance is to be made for what 
would have been the height of the surface of the deck above water if 
instead of being of iron it were of wood. 

16. Freeboard, as ascertained by the above table, is to be mea- 
sured from the water-line to the top of the deck at the water-way 
of the upper-deck at the lowest point of sheer; excepting that in 
the case of ships having long poops, raised quarter-decks, or 
breaks exceeding half the length of the ship, and provided that 
the forward side of the break 1s protected by a substantial and 
efficient iron bulkhead, the freeboard is to be measured just forward 
of the break as shown in the diagram, that being the lowest part 
of the exposed deck. This rule is also applicable to all vessels 
where the lowest part of the deck 1s effectively covered by any 
erection of sufficient strength. In estimating the freeboard as 
aforesaid, the surveyors must take care that the deductions 
for sheer are not made twice over. If a deduction is made under 
paragraph 10, no deduction is to be made under this paragraph. 

17. For long poops, when extending half the length of the 
ship, allow a deduction of 4 inches from the freeboard as above 
ascertained, 

18. For raised quarter-decks or break-decks joining bridge- 
decks or otherwise, if extending half the length of the ship, deduct 
3 inches. 

19. Shorter lengths of poops, raised quarter-decks, or breaks, a 
proportionate allowance. 

20. For high combings, exceeding 24 inches in height, if 
accompanied by superior deck fittings, deduct 1 inch. 

21. It is to be borne in mind that these tables give the freeboard 
at the lowest part of the exposed deck, wherever that may be, in 
accordance with Sec. 4, Merchant Shipping Act, 18738. As, 
however, the Board of Trade are informed that in some cases 
owners or masters have attempted to obtain a greater freeboard at 
the lowest part of the exposed deck by unduly trimming their ships 
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by the stern, surveyors are instructed that they are for the 
future always to refer the freeboard to the position of the disc 
amidships; and to accomplish this the following rules are to be 
observed :— 

If the deck at the lowest exposed part is nearer the water line 
than the deck at the side amidships, the difference in sheer is to be 
added to the freeboard required by the tables. If, on the other 
hand, the deck at the lowest exposed part is farther from the water 
line than the deck at the side amidships, the difference of sheer is 
to be subtracted from the freeboard required by the tables. 


Iron SarLinGc SHIPs. 


22. In the following table for iron sailing ships the registered 
length has been taken for motives of convenience, and no deductions 
are fo be made from that length, allowance having been made for 
this in framing the tables. No deductions are to be made for poops 
or topgallant forecastles, as these tables are intended to apply to 
vessels having these erections ; but in the event of a vessel having 
4 flush-deck fore-and-aft, it will be for the consideration of the 
detaining officer whether it is or is not necessary to increase the 
freeboard, and in this he will be guided principally by the sheer of 
the ship. 








Inches and | Inches and 
Registered decimal parts Registered decimal parts 
Length. of an inch to Length. of an inch to 
foot depth. foot depth. 
lo ... oe 2:0 245 2°6 
125... sf 2°05 260 2°7 
140... af 2°1 275 2°8 
155... da 2°15 290 2°9 
170... is 2°2 800 8:0 
185... 2°25 810 8-1 
200... 2°83 820 3°2 
215... 2°4 330 83°3 
280... 2°5 840 8°4 
GENERAL. 


23. In the case of ships employed in the home and coasting 
trades in the summer months the principal officers are to use their 
own judgment ; but for ships employed in the home and coasting 
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trades during the winter months, as well as for foreign-going ships 
at all seasons, the above tables and rules are to be taken as giving 
the minimum of freeboard. 


T. H. Farrer, Secretary. 
THomas Gray, 


Assistant-Secretary, Marine Department. 





TaBLEsS OF FREEBOARD Depuctions rok Deck EREcTIons.— 
MEMORANDUM. 

The following remarks are intended to explain the rules contained 
in the tables of freeboard, so far as these tables apply to deductions 
to be made in the case of steamers having raised quarter-decks or 
poops. 

The rule of allowing 3 (three) inches as a deduction from free- 
board in the case of raised quarter-decks extending half the length 
of the ship, and 4 (four) inches for poops extending the same 
distance, with a proportionate allowance in case of shorter eree- 
tions, was intended, in round numbers, to thoroughly protect the 
owner from loss (so far as the carriage of cargo was concerned) in 
consequence of his endeavour to protect the vital portions of his 
ship; in short, not to discourage him from doing what, apart 
altogether from questions of freeboard, added to his ship’s safety. 

Therefore, this 8 (three) inches, in the case of raised quarter- 
decks and 4 (four) inches in the case of long poops extending not 
less than half the length of the ship, was intended fully and 
liberally to represent in inches of displacement the weight of these 
structures. 

The Principal Surveyor of Tonnage has from time to time 
furnished tables to show exactly the effect of these deductions, 
and sufficient extracts are appended for the information of the 
staff to show— | , 

(1.) To what extent in a raised quarter-decked ship 8 (three) 
inches covers in tons of displacement the weight of this 
structure, i.e., where it extends half the length of the 
ship, or more. : 

(2.) What 4 (four) inches relatively represents in the case of 
long poops under the same conditions. 
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(3.) A few examples to show the gain to ships of good sheer 
having raised quarter-decks and poops extending forward 
of the midship section, owing to the measurement for 
freeboard being taken in accordance with the Board's 
tables at the lowest exposed part of the side instead of 
amidships. 


Appendices referred to. 
1. 


(a.) The Caerloch (s.) has a break and bridge space extending for 
112°4 feet, out of a total length of 180°5 feet, and a forecastle having 
a lencth of 18 feet. 

The estimated weight of these structures is 27 tons. The Board 
of Trade deduction of three inches equals about 38 tons. 

(.) The Gracie (s.) has a break of 145°5 feet, and forecastle 28-2 
feet, out of a total length of 261 feet. The estimated weight of 
these structures is 87 tons. The deduction of three inches equals 
about 51 tons. 


Il. 


(a.) The Harold (s.) has a poop of 127 feet, and a forecastle of 
25 feet, out of a total length of 289 feet. The estimated weight of 
these structures is 45 tons. 

The deduction of four inches equals about 60 tons. 

(b.) The Fgypt (s.) has a poop of 185-8 feet, and forecastle of 
29'3 feet, out of a total length of 250 feet. 

The estimated weight of these structures is 52 tons. The 
deduction of 4 inches equals about 68 tons. 

Not having the sheer plans of the afore-mentioned vessels to 
illustrate the effect of sheer, examples are given of four other 
vessels, 


It. 
(a.) The York City has a poop, &c., extending 48 feet forward of 
her midship section. 
G 
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Her diminished freeboard under the rules, on this account, is as 


follows :— 


Deduction 


Additional due to measurement being taken 


forward of the poop instead of amid- 


oso 


ships, really difference due to sheer 


Deduction 


(b.) The Seaham Harbour has a poop, &e., extending 27 feet 


forward of her midship section. 
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Difference due to sheer 
Total 





7 inch 


(c.) The Jeannie has a break and other erections extending 95 
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ip section. 


feet forward of her 





Allowance 


Difference due to sheer 





Total 


(d.) The Panama has a break and other erections exten 





ip section, 


ml 





feet forward of her 
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Difference due to sheer 


796 
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THE FREEBOARD AND SEAWORTHINESS QUESTIONS. 
To the Editor of the ‘* Nautical Magazine.” 

8iz,—I have perused with great interest the able articles on the 
“ Freeboard”’ question which have appeared in the Nautical Magazine. 
I venture to address to you this short letter—not as an “‘ expert” on 
the Rules ’—but because, as one who has watched closely for 
years the legislation upon the subject, I strongly feel that some 
modification of that legislation is required. 

Before remarking further upon the point, I would sincerely 
compliment you upon the calm and judicial tone with which you 
have approached the subject ; and which, I venture to submit, is in 
marked contrast to the expressions used by another organ of the 
shipping interest when discussing this most vital question. 

To any dispassionate mind it must be evident that the laying 
down, by legislation, of any ‘hard-and-fast’’ load-line is, in our 
present state of information, an imprudent thing to do. As you 
have pointed out, the ‘‘ scientists ’’ themselves cannot agree upon a 
basis. “Lloyd’s”’ is at variance with the Liverpool Registry, and 
the Board of Trade Instructions to Surveyors do not agree with 
either. How then could the House of Commons, or even the pro- 
posed “Shipping Council” fix one where such high authorities 
difer ? I remember how the old Tonnage Laws affected the shape 
of ships, and I am credibly informed by experts that the 
mere fixing of the ‘‘ owners’ load-line,’’ or disc, has modified 
the constroction of our modern vessels. Probably any load- 
line inspired by Act of Parliament would have analogous results. 
tis upon such grounds that I respectfully suggest that all present 
legislation bearing upon the ship’s seaworthiness and loading (which, 
doubtless, is a constituent of the former) should be repealed; and 
then to commence de novo. There has been a great tendency of 
late years to depart in legislation from first principles—so to 
speak—and trust to minute regulations and matters of detail. 
Such acourse may do well enough amid limited communities and 
voluntary associations ; but in an Empire overloaded Governmental 
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rules only defeat the good object they have in view. They become 
too cumbrous to carry out. -The great principle underlying our 
lex non scripta, and which may be said to be that of the Decalogue 
as well, is—Where there is an evil there ought to be an adequate 
punishment. But alongside of that principle there are no minute 
rules as to the prevention of the said “evil.” That would be 
inconsistent with the principle itself. I fancy were our Government 
system to be more of a police system, and have less of the Church 
and Missionary idea about it, more good effect would be obtained. 
The larger an empire grows the more such a principle is necessary. 
The great charge made—and Mr. Chamberlain, in his bold speech 
published in your April number, seems to enforce it—is that Mr. 
Plimsoll’s agitation has not resulted in saving adequately the lives 
of seafarers; and, on the other hand, it has caused much annoy- 
ance to shipowners: No doubt many rotten old ships have been 
broken up, and overloaded ones stopped; but that is only a 
‘*detail.’” The big whole—the main result—remains. That is, as 
many, if not more, lives lost than ever. In reading the accounts 
of ‘* Wreck Inquiries,” it is painful almost to see the 
lack of sufficient evidence adduced—especially in the case 
of ‘‘ missing ships.’’ With the hope, therefore, of adding my 
small contribution tothe desire to keep ships seaworthy—to save both 
property and life—and to produce the best evidence that can be got 
when any disaster happens, I submit the following in lieu of existing 
statute laws upon the subject. In doing so itis unnecessary surely 
to say that we can never get perfection in such things. Our aim 
must simply be to attain the best in a human and, therefore, 
fallible sense. My proposals are as follows :— 

1. The shipbuilder, with the bill of sale, to lodge a displacement 
scale, on which should be indicated the point of safety for human 
life with easy cargo during summer in Home trade or analogous 
voyages, and the same for Atlantic voyages in winter with heavy 
cargo. 

2. The owner to endorse the ‘‘scale’’ and lodge it with the 
other papers on registration. 

3. The maximum and minimum draughts thus shown to be 
recorded on the parchment copy of the ship’s “ register."’ 
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4. At “clearance’’ the master to declare to the draughts, the 
stowage, seaworthiness, stores, equipment, and proper manning. 

5. The managing owner or time charterer to make a similar 
declaration periodically. 

6. In cases of dispute as to overloading the register to be pro- 
duced to the Surveyor of the Board of Trade. If he decide to 
detain, the master can lodge a protest ; if not the Surveyor could do 
the same or otherwise if he think fit. 

7. In cases of dispute a summary court of survey might be 
formed of a stipendiary (or two borough or county justices) with 
two or more assessors—to examine witnesses who had surveyed 
the ship—thus avoiding unnecessary detention and expense. 

8. A Court of Appeal—say the Admiralty Court—to be allowed. 

9. Compel all insurances (by underwriters as well as those 
effecting them) to be registered under the ship’s official number and 
name. 

Of course penalties would be attached. 

The effect. of such simple rules would be :—(a.) The temptation 
to load regularly to a conspicuous mark would be avoided. (b.) The 
absence of a ‘‘ line’’ or mark and the substitution of a “scale” 
would (like Moorsom’s Tonnage Rules) cover the whole surface of the 
ship, and thus avoid the tendency to design peculiar forms in 
vessels. (c.) The deposit of the ‘‘ scale” would enablethe officials 
more readily to detect anything wrong in the design, loading, &c., 
of the vessel, (d.) The record of the ‘“‘register” would be 
always available for information when a ship is detained at the 
point of sailing. (e.) It, and the other documentary evidence, 
could always be obtained for the use of any court of inquiry or 
survey, &c. 

Ihave tried to cover the whole ground, but may have omitted 
some detail that others may see. My object has been to advocate 
simplicity and comprehensiveness in this matter, thereby, to ensure 
less friction amongst the varied interests; and, at the same time, 
80 secure evidence of guilt, where it exists, as to be able to reach 
the evildoer. The rest must depend upon the skill which is 
exercised to detect wrong-doing, and upon the independence and 
zeal of the officials who should be called upon to put the law in 
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force. Nothing is so indispensable in such matters as that sort of 
intuitive instinct which some men have of the power to scent out 
crime, and the grasp of what is, or is not really valuable as evidence 
in a court of law. As one of our great legal writers has said: ‘it 
is not so much the heaviness of the penalty as the unfailing admini- 
stration of the law that tends to keep order in the community.’—I 
am, &c., 
16th April, 1883. NEMESIS. 





SCREW STEAMERS IN A GALE. 
To the Editor of the “* Nautical Magazine.” 
Sir,—Like a vast number of your readers and correspondents, I 
am deeply interested in the lying-to question, and thought the 
article in the March number by “ E. B.’’ an admirable exposition of 


_ the new method. A correspondent in the April number, however, 


affects not to understand whether it is intended by the writer to 
advocate the driving of a steamer with fore-and-aft canvas into the 
sea in exceptional heavy weather, or to stop the engines and treat 
her sailing-ship fashion with the after trysails. It is almost 
unnecessary to point out that the latter course is clearly indicated, 
and from my experience such advice is judicious and seamanlike. It 
may not be irrelevant to ask the uncompromising advocates of the 
quarter theory for their reasons in assuming that a ship will le 
easier with the wind and sea abaft the beam than before. Her 
mechanical construction is certainly opposed to such a course, for 
apart from the danger which the rudder and other important fittings 
run, the fine counter lines, and the momentum of the propeller 
cause a steamer to squat or scud deeper than she would pitch with 
the sea at an equal angle off the bow. The principle which governs 
the immunity from danger when the engines are stopped appears to 
be lost sight of ; it is that the drift saps the foundation of the waves 
and causes them to break so far to windward that their destructive 
force is expended before they reach the vessel. A moment's re- 
flection must convince the most sceptical that but for this law 
a deeply laden ship in the trough of the sea would inevitably be 
overwhelmed, for a speed of sixteen knots, as I am aware by 
experience, will not prevent a following sea from pooping the 
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largest class of steamers, hence they are now all turtlebacked abaft 
as well as forward. 

If the propeller were the centre of motion a spar would of 
necessity have to be placed abaft it to keep the bow'up to the sea, but 
so far from this being the case that point is always under ordinary 
conditions before the centre. The action of a stopped propeller is 
not when hove-to similar to that of a drag, the effect depends on 
the area exposed at right angles to the line of drift, weight being 
entirely outside the question. It follows from these premises that 
all sail carried abaft the centre of motion acts with a force to keep 
the ship to the wind, whose resultant is equal to the pressure on the 
sail multiplied by the distance of its centre of effort from the centre 
around which the ship pivots. If the law of your correspondent 
were correct how can he explain the reason why the long screw 
ironclads of the English and other navies tack with facility with 
their four-bladed propellers in position, notwithstanding many are 
400 feet on the keel. 

Although sail, if it can be carried, when hove-to in this fashion, 
is of inestimable service as a steadying power and a drifting power, 
it is unfortunately too true that the gales on the Atlantic are occa- 
sionally of such exceptional violence that neither spars or canvas 
can stand the terrific squalls which attend them, and yet one 
hears men repeating the old saw of fore-and-aft sails and easy 
steam. Only yesterday a shipmaster said to me, ‘‘I was hove-to for 
20hours in a tremendous gale while coming from Baltimore.” ‘ Well, 
how did the ship behave?” ‘Oh! likeaduck. Iset trysails, eased 
engines, kept her bowing the sea, and nothing could be more perfect.”’ 
Had sheencountered one of those gales of November, 1881,the fore-and- 
aft sails and easy steam would have come badly out of the struggle. 
The nearer a ship is made to assume the character of a breakwater 
the greater will be the risk of damage occurring, and it is evident 
that if from any cause an on-end progress is made through the 
water the drift is lessened in proportion and the principle of safety 
imperiled. 

The British seaman like the majority of his hard-headed country- 
men, dislikes to see innovation on the principles in which he has 
been unused. Nothing like an old musket says the soldier, except 
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an old tackle says the sailor, is still the text of a large number of 
the class, and until they can be educated out of this way of thinking 
it will be difficult to induce them to resort to a method which cer- 
tainly in the first instance requires a considerable amount of moral 
courage to attempt. 

I am sure you must be tired of this discussion, which recalls the 
adage that no man was ever written down except by himself.— 
I am, &c. A MASTER MARINER. 





“THE BLIND LEADING THE BLIND.” 
To the Editor of the ** Nautical Magazine.” 

Sir,—Under the above heading appears in your May number, a 
rambling letter from ‘‘ Enquirer” to prove that ‘‘G, A. L.” is in- 
correct, wrong-headed, ignorant, &c. (his own words), for having 
stated certain facts regarding loss of life at sea, in a letter to the 
Shipping and Mercantile Gazette, which ‘‘ Enquirer ’’ would have 
better understood, had he read the series of which it forms part. 

When an adversary uses hard names instead of sound arguments, 
his premises are sure to be untenable and easily demolished ; there- 
fore, by following a previous lead in this respect, ‘‘ Enquirer” has 
rendered himself liable to the epithets he so freely bestows.on others 
and to be worsted by his own figures and dates. However, he is 
very welcome to take what comfort he may from the numerical 
error as regards gross total of lives lost during 1882, as it does not 
alter the principle of the case, but he might at least have quoted the 
number correctly. 

No one denies that loss of life at sea has been an increasing 
quantity, and not due to the act of God alone ; but will ‘‘ Enquirer” 
say that increased size of tonnage, increased speed and number of 
voyages, and exceptionally bad weather, have nothing to answer for, 
apart from human fallibility, which includes unsuitable legislation ! 
For the broad fact that 8,978 lives were lost in one year, of 
which 2,245 sailed away in British vessels which were never after- 
wards heard of, is undoubtedly a stigma on someone which would 
justify harsher language than that employed by Mr. Chamberlain, whose 
executive has power to stop all unseaworthy vessels, and which, 
though warned by reports from the Wreck Commissioner himself, still 
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remains blind to glaring defects, and dooms hundreds to perish from 
precentible causes. It was easy to foretell the disastrous effect 
that would be produced by the legislation of 1880 upon the existing 
type of vessels, and which has been only too surely verified by the 
Wreck Register, and would have been much worse had the Grain 
Act not been modified as early as August, 1881, in regard to one 
of its most dangerous provisions. The right to make these 
observations has been earned by 25 years’ experience as master and 
manager of vessels, principally employed in the grain trade, on 
board of which no cargo has shifted, and not a single life been lost 
during that time. 

If your correspondent ‘‘ Enquirer”’ had been a shipowner, he would 
have known by bitter experience that the Carriage of Grain Act 
commenced to operate in January, 1881, and not 1882 as he 
supposes, and he would then have escaped being ‘‘ hoist very high 
indeed with his own petard’’ and proving the very case he sought 
to ridicule. 

Finally, “«G. A. L.”’ had not overlooked Mr. Chamberlain's state- 
ment on the faith of Mr. Rothery’s report, but having always 
carefully read the abstracts in the Nautical, he knew the statement 
was incorrect when he heard it on the 8th, and can only refer 
“Enquirer” to the Wreck Register, if further proof required. 

Yours, &c., G. A. L. 

Newcastle on Tyne, May 7, 1888. 


[We have referred “‘G. A. L.’s"’ letter to ‘‘ Enquirer,’”’ and he 
at once admits that the statement in question was erroneous. We 
regret exceedingly that such a mistake should have appeared, but 
we take the earliest opportunity of giving publicity to‘ G. A. L.’s”’ 
correction of our correspondent’s error.—Ep. NV. 4/.] 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 





Our Lrsrary Taste. 
The Notices to Mariners and Hydrographic Notices, British and 
Foreign, as summarised in our ‘‘ Nautical Notices,” for the correc- 
ton of charts to date, amount to 48 for the month; and many of 
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our readers whose route lies through the Red Sea, will welcome 
the prospect of a light on ‘‘ The Brothers.” 7 

The books, pamphlets and papers on our table are as follows :— 
Unclaimed Money, by Edward Preston (London), is not a novel, 
but its perusal gave us more pleasure and entertainment than does 
much of the trash of the present day published as a novel; it is a 
handy book for heirs-at-law, next-of-kin, persons who have ‘ ex- 
pectations,’’ and others of that ‘ilk” amongst whom sailors are 
often to be found. A perusal of the little book certainly proves that 
‘‘truth is stranger than fiction.” Forbes’ Rigs for War Ships, as 
presented to the Boston Branch of the Naval Institute, is a full 
description, with abundant illustrations, of his new method of 
rigging ships. Van Nostrand’s [ngineering Magazine (New York), 
for May, among other subjects, has a paper by Jacob M. Clark, C.E.., 
on the ‘‘ English Mile, its Relation to the Size of the Earth, and 
other Ancient Metrics,’’ a question which M. Faye, some time ago, 
discussed before the Paris Academy. The Revue Maritime et 
Coloniale (Paris), for April, has a good article on ‘“ The Voyage of 
the Jeannette, and the Value of Circumpolar Observations ;*’ with 
continuations of the papers on ‘‘ The Theory of Ships and Ship- 
building,’’ and on ‘ Geometrical Computations.” Annalen der 
Hydrographie und Maritimen Meteorologie, Heft IV. (Berlin), dis- 
cusses the tidal constants of Wusung and Amoy, and Professor Dr. 
G. D.E. Weyer concludes his able paper on the ‘‘ Double Altitude” 
problem. Boletin dela Sociedad Geogrdfica de Madrid (Madrid), 
for March and April, brings to a conclusion the paper on Tahiti, and 
re-publishes some curious old charts, as constructed by the early 
navigators, and discusses some of the popular geographical subjects 
of the day. The latest numbers of the following periodicals are 
also to hand :—Hansa, Das Schiff (which has run into tales and 
poetry), Le Yacht, L’ Avenir Militaire, Forest and Stream (U.S.), 
the New York Maritime Register, and the Nautical Gazette (U.S.) 
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TIDE TABLES FOR JUNF, 1888. 
Also Ports of Reference for the Constante in the nevt Table. 
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TIDAL CONSTANTS 


For Various British, Irish, AND EUROPEAN Ports. 


By applying the Tidal Constant of the place, according to its sign (+ add 
— sub.), to the time of high water on the given day at the port of reference, yoa 
have the time of high water at the place sought. 


















































Port oF Port oF 


PLACE. CONSTANT. pereRence. PLAce. ConsTaxtT. REyEREXCE. 
H. M. H. ¥. 

Aberdeen .....0.0..-. —1 17 Leith riba ie Helier) .... +2 38 Brest 
Aberystwyth .......... —8 62 Liverpool Kinsale .............. —0 18 Queenstown 
Alderney..........+6.. +23 59 Brest Deeick (Shetland) -. —8 47 Leith 
Antwerp wcoccsesesccoee +5 18 Dover Limerick ......... ees +1 15 Queenstown 
Arbroath.....ccssecesse —O 42 Leith Lisbon Bar .......... —1 17 Brest 
Arcachon ...e0-.0+-. +0 3 Brest Littlehampton ........ +0 % Dover 
Arklow ..ccccccccccsee —2 25 Kingstown Llanelly bar .......... —O $8 Weston-s,-Mare 
AY? wccccccccccesevess —O 18 Greenock Lowestoft ............ —4 1 Londoa 
Banff ........ eoccssee —1 49 Leith Lynn & Boston Deep.. —0O 2 Hull 
Bantry harbour ...... —1 14 Queenstown Margate ............ -- —2 18 London 
Barnstaple bridge .... —O 26 Weston-s..Mare [| Maryport .......... - +0 8 Liverpool 
Bayonne......... —0O 2 Brost Milford Haven entr. .. —0O 58 Weston-s.-Mare 
Beachy head & Rye bay +0 8 Dover Montrose ............ —0O 53 Leith 
Beaumaris eeeveseeseses —0 51 Liverpool Morlaix eseee @eevncon - +1 6 Brest 
Belfast .....cceseccee +23 42 Londonderry Needles point ........ —1 26 Dover 
Berwick se@ateoseceese —l 5 N, Shields Newcastle eueesseenzecaen +0 23 N. Shields 
Blyth ereesesecasecsen —0 8 N. Shields Newhaven eceeoeseasses +0 89 Dover 
Bordeaux ....ccoccecsee +83 8 Brest Newport ....002-c-c.0-. +0 16 Weston-¢.-Mare 
Bonlogne .....seeeee. +0 18 Dover Nieuport......--eceee. +1 6 Dover 
Bridport..... evocees +0 23 Devonport NOre......cccsecoeesee 1 36 London 
Bristol & King Road .. +0 19 Weston-s.-Mare ae Sekyeseioas —2 43 London 
Cadiz ...ccccccccccsee —2 & Brest Oporto......cceeeseeae —1 17 Brest 
Caernarvon .......... —1 56 Liverpool Ostende ........e2e2-. +1 18 Dover 
Calais ......ccccsceseee +0 37 Dover Padstow ........202 o. —1 41 Weston-s.-Mare 
Campbellton .......... —0 28 Greenock Peel, Isle of Man...... —0O 15 Liverpool 
Cardiff... cccccccccces +0 3 Weston-s.-Mare Pembroke Dock @eeaeeven —0 432 Weston-s-Mare 
Cardigan bar.......... —4 22 Liverpool Penzance ............ —1 13 Devonport 
Carlingford bar ...... —0 10 Kingstown Peterhead .......... -. —1 48 Leith 
Chatham eeseneeseere —0 47 London Piel harbour, Barrow... —0 18 Liverpool 
Cherbourg ............ +4 2 Brest Plymouth breakwater —O 6 Devonport 
Coleraine ............ —1 87 Londonderry Poole ......0..eseee0. —2 2 Dover 
Coquet Road.......... —0 23 N. Shields Port Carlisle .......... +0 47 Liverpool 
Cordouan Tower...... —0 10 Brest Portland breakwater .. +1 18 Devonport 
Cowes (West) ........ —0 27 Dover Port Patrick ...... «e-. —O 58 Greenock 
Crinan.......c.c00.... +4 41 Greenock Portsmouth .......... +0 29 Dover 
Cromarty cecenecesece —2 Bl Leith Ramsgate ............ —3 19 Londoa 
Dartmouth .......... +0 33 Devonport Rotterdam............ +4 83 Dover 
Deal & Downs ........ +0 8 Dover Santander ............ —0O 17 Brest 
Dieppe ec e ee eevee estone +7 19 Brest Scarborough.......... +0 48 N. Shields 
Donaghadee .......... +0 8 Kingstown Selsea bill ............ +0 88 Dover 
Donegal harbour...... +0 17 Queenstown Sheerness ......0.2... —1 2] Londoa 
Douglas & Ramsay.... —0 1 Liverpool Shoreham ............ +0 2 Dove 
Dublin bar............ +0 2 Kingstown Sligo bay ........6.26 +0 17 Queenstown 
Dundalk ...........+.. —0 16 Kingstown Southampton ........ —0O 42 Dover 
Dungeness ............ —8 27 Dover al eal seceeseee. ~1 8 Hall 
Dunkerque............ +0 58 Dover Ives ......0..-..2. —2 10 Weston-4-Mae 
Exmouth ........+... +0 38 Devonport St. Malo .......... eee. +2 18 Brest 
Falmouth ......+.e... —0 46 Devonport St. Mary (Scilly) ..... . —1 16 Devonport 
Fecamp ..... secceceee +6 57 Brest St. Nazaire .......... —Q 7 Breet 
POET yoo nce ease —0O 47 Brest Stornoway.......... +6 88 Greenock 
Flamborough head .... —1 59 Hull Stromness (Orkneys).. —5 17 Leith 
Fleetwood ............ —0 12 Liverpool Sunderland ........ -. —O IN. Shiedds 
Folkestone.........2.. —2 6 Dover Swansea bay.......... —O 53 Weeton-s-Mare 
Fowey ..... esececeseee —O 29 Devonport Tay bar ........+. ese. —O 11 Leith 
Flushing......cscceees tl 42 Dover Tees bar......sseeeeee +0 28 N, Shields 
Galway bay .......... —0 26 Queenstown Tenby ........-. eseeee. —1 12 Westons-Mare 
Gibraltar.......cceee. . —1 27 Brest Thurso ......e.eee00. —& 49 Leith 
Glasgow (Port)........ +0 10 Greenock es esesecessseeee +0 17 Devonport 
Gloucester...... sees. +2 51 Weston-s.-Mare | Tralee ba: nf te erin —0 58 Qu 
Granville ..........6. +0 26 Brest Ushant (Ouessant).... —0O 15 Brest 
Gravesend ......... ..- —0 48 London Valentia harbour .... —1 19 
Grimsby (Great) ...... —0 53 Hull Waterford ............ +0 19 Queenstown 
Guernsey (St. Peter) .. +2 50 Brest Westport ......60.... —O 4 Queenstown 
Hartlepool ........... +0 65 N. Shields Wexford ......ccceeee. +23 0 
HATWiel 5 o0isscacsusee —1 §3 Tondon Whitb eoeceeeeeoers ae sen +0 22 N. Shields 
Havre ..........- wees. +6 4 Brest Whitehaven .......... —Q 9 Liverpool 
Helgoland ..... Sealeee +0 21 Dover Wick ....ccccceeeee.. —2 56 Leith 
Holyhead .........006 —1 12 OBA Wicklow ....... cocesee —O 41 K 
Holy Island harbour .. —0 53 N. Shields Workington .......... —0 19 Liverpool 
Honfleur ....... coeeee +5 42 Brent Yarmouth road ...... —4@ 48 Londas 


Inverness .......0000- —1 59 Leith Youghall............26 +0 18 Queenstown 
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MONTHLY ABSTRACT OF NAUTIOAL NOTICES. 





I 
No. PLAcek. SuBJKCT. 





i ee 


14 | Exctamp—Thames Entrance— Maplin Light altered in character. 


! 215 | é East Coast— Hunstanton oe alteration in character of 
| 26 = West Coast—North Stack Fog-signal gun and rockets, 


ay | * es Milford Haven |.Buoy altered in position. 
| | Entrance, ged 
c 


418 | Nour Sea—Schelde River—Ternense New harbour lights on moles. 
| ng | 2 Hook of Holland Canal Het leading lights altered in posi- 


tion. 
: si] Pe Zuider Zec—Kuinre New harbour lights on W. mole. 


| pt * Elbe River— buhe jniner Light temporarily discontinued. 
btrance 
' 999 BaLtic EntTraxcre—Kattegat Non-existence of reported shoal. 


33 = Sound—Mollelei Light temporarily discontinued. 


24 | Bartic— Sweden — Gottska Sando — | Intended light-vessel and fog-signal. 
Koppar Stenarne Shoal . 


Norwax—West Coast—Fri; Hav aga Ser Sunken rock discovered. 
slet 
” ‘“ Boroholm Light | Intended alteration of range. 


Fraxck—North Coast—Boulogne New leading light. 
r i Bréhat Islet — | Alteration in light. 
Paon Point 
Srpamm—North Coast Various alteration in lights. 
MEDITEREANEAN—Spain—Malaga Extension of breakwater. 
ii Italy —Genoa Boll buoy at new E. mole; harbour 


lights to be altered. 
” Sicily—Pozzallo New occasional light. 
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” » Cape Zaffarano | New light. 


“ gina Island ee Alteration in light. 
0 
Brack Sza—Cape Tarkhan New fog-signal. 


Rep Sza—Suez Bay—Newport Rock Eien i vereel under repair; another 
lace, 
"” The Brothers—North Islet New light in June, 


” Jebel Teir Shoals not found. 
” Hodeidah Shoal ground to westward. 


Impiax Ockan—Mozambique Channel— | Various shoals. 
Comoro Island 
n Madagascar—N.W. Coast | Various shoals. 
—Rafala Bay 
; Lsp1a—Bay of Bengal—Chittagong Const | New automatic signal-buoy. 
—Scuth Patches 
_ Cuina Sza—Gasper Strait—Shoal aes Particulars of light. 
slan 
” Billiton Island — sage be Particulars of light. 
slan 
M5 ” South Part—Pulo Sapatu Sunken danger not found. 


8 | Eastrry ARCHIPELAGO — Borneo —N.E. | Discovery of sboal. 
| 
' 


Coast — Lan- 
, kayan Islet 
' 
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No. PLACE. SUBJECT. 











Entrance—Onter South Head 


247 | AusTRALIA—East Coast — Port Jackson | Electric light. 
248 | New ZEALAND — North Island — Cook | New leading light. 
Strait — Wan soul 
ver 
29 | SouTH AMERICA—West Coast — Chile— | Various rocks discovered. 
Port Caldera 
250 ‘5 Brazil—Santa Catha- 
rina Island— | Particulars of light. 
Arvoredo Islet 
; 251 ” 9 Cape St. sone: | New light. 
inho 
252 | West InpIEs — Guadeloupe — Fern Alterations in lights. 
| 258 » Bahamas—Turks Island | New beacon. 
Passage—Sand Cay 
254 | UNITED StaTES—New Hampshire—Ports- | New bell buoy. 
mouth Harbour 
255 ” Rhode Island— Block | Whistling-buoys. 
Island 
New light. 


256 | CanaDa—- Nova Scotia — Cape Breton 
Island—St. Peter Kay— 
| Jerome Point 


NAUTICAL NOTICES. 





All Bearings Magnetic, unless otherwise stated. 


214.—Enoianp.—Thames iver Fntrance.-—Maplin Light.— 
Alteration in Character.—With reference to Notice 172, p. 390, the 
Maplin light has been made occulting, that is to say, once in erery 
half-minute it suddenly disappears for three seconds, and as suddenly 
re-appears at fall power. Also, the Maplin Spit buoy has been 
moved one cable N.E. by E. 4 E. from its former position, and the 
low white light shifted to mark the buoy. 

215.—EnoLanp.— Fast Coast.— Hunstanton Light.— Alteration 
Character.—About the beginning of July, the present fixed light at 
Hunstanton will be made occulting, giving two occitations in quick 
succession every half-minute, as follows, viz., light, 24 seconds; 
eclipse, 2 seconds; light, 2 seconds; eclipse, 2 seconds. Farther 
notice will be issued. 

216.—Eneianp.— West Coust.—North Stack Fog-Signal Gua.— 
In the event of the fog-signal gun at the above station near Holyhead 
being by accident or other cause temporarily disabled, it is the 
intention, while the gun is silenced, to substitute rockets for the 
production of sound, which, on reaching an altitude of 600 feet, 
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will explode with a loud report ; an explosion will take place every 
ten minutes in thick or foggy weather. 
217.—Enecianp.—West Coast.—Milford Haven Entrance.— 
Middle Channel Rock Buoy.—Alteration in Position.—Shoal 
ground with 18 feet at low water having been found about half a 
table North of Middle Channel rock buoy, Milford Haven 
entrance, the following alteration has been made in the position of 
this buoy :—It now lies one cable W. } N. from the above- 
mentioned shoal ground, in 7 fathoms at low water spring tides, 
with the following mark, bearings, and distances :—Hubberstone 
¢ehorch in line with western extreme of Thorn point, N. 794° E 
Western peak of Sheep island, 8. 684° E., distant 1 ,‘,ths mile; 
‘St. Ann's Head high lighthouse, N, 64° W., distant three-quarters 
@amile. Variation, 203° W. 
(, U8.—Nosra Sea.—Schelde River.—Terneuse.—Intended Har- 
bon ae on Moles.—-Exhibited at Terneuse (Terneuzen) harbour 
», south bank of West Schelde river; these two harbour 
| aoe iron standards on the harbour mole heads, will 


| Ses.—Hook of Holland Canal.—Alteration in 

g Lights.—On 7th April, 1883, the western 
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222.—Bartic Entrance.—The Kattegat. — Non-Evxistence of 
Reported Bank between Anholt Knobben and Tylé.—With reference 
to Notice 99, p. 225, a thorough examination of the locality has 
been recently made by the Swedish pilot steam-vessel Ring, and no 
indication of shoal ground was found, either at the position assigned 
or in the vicinity. 

223.—Baxrtic Entrance.—The Sound.—Mollelei. — Temporary 
Discontinuance of Harbour Light.—The harbour light on the outer 
mole head of Mollelei (MGlle) will be discontinued from 1st April to 
1st August, 1888, on account of the moles requiring repair. 

224.—Baxttic.—Sweden. — Gottska Sandé. — Intended Light- 
Vessel with IFog-Signal N.W. of Koppar Stenarne Shoal.—lt 
will be a fixed white light. A fog-siren will be established on 
board this light-vessel. Further particulars will be published as 
soon as the light-vessel is placed. 

225.—Norway.—West Coast.—Fré Havet.—Sunken Rock West- 
ward of Flisa Islet.—A sunken rock, with about one fathom water 
on it, has been discovered between Brei Flue rock and Flisa islet, 
Fieldvcersé (Fjeldveeréen) island. Position, lat. 63° 38’ 20” N., 
long. 9° 18’ E. 

Note.—Vessels navigating in this vicinity, should pass eastward 
of Flisa islet (Blomsterholm). 

226.—Norway.— West Coast.— Boroholm Light.—Intended Altera- 
tion in Are of Visibility.—On 1st August, 1883, the are of visibility 
of the light exhibited on Béréholm will be altered—so that its 
western limit will lead one cable eastward of the above-mentioned 
sunken rock, eastward of Brei Flue. 

227.—France.— North Coast.— Boulogne.—Leading Light om 
S.W. Pier.—On 10th May, 1888, a leading light would be 
exhibited from iron supports erected on the S.W. pier of 
Boulogne harbour, 47 yards within the tower of the lights and tide 
signals at the extremity of the pier; it will be a fixed red light, 
elevated 29 feet above high water (18 feet above the pier), and 
visible from a distance of about-4 miles. This light kept in lme 
with the red harbour light at the end of the N.E. pier, will 
lead towards the middle of the west pass of the road, which is closed, 
being in course of construction. The §.W. mole of the road 
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(the only one at present being constructed) will extend 828 yards 
beyond the line joining capes Alprech and Gris-Nez lights—vessels 
therefore, at the distance of 14 mile from the shore, should, when 
proceeding for the harbour entrance, keep northward of the line 
joining the red lights. 

Note-—This new light, being placed behind the tower of the 
lights and tide signals, will be obscured through an arc of 4° 20’, or 
between the bearings of S. 22° 84’ E. and S. 26° 54’ E. Variation, 
17 10’ W. 

228.—France.— North Coast.—Bréhat Isle Alteration in Paon 
Point Light. —With reference to Notice in 1882, on alteration in the 
light exhibited on Paon point, N.E. extremity of Bréhat isle ; a sector 
of white light is now shown from Puon point lighthouse between 
the bearings of N.7° E., through northandN. 59° W. Thelight there- 
fore, shows white between the bearings of N. 7° E. and N. 59° W.; 
red from N. 59° W., through south, to S. 88° E., white from 
S. 83° E. to N. 52° E. ; andis obscured from N. 52° E, to N. 7° RB. 

229.—Spain.—North Coast.—On 1st May, 18838, the following 
alterations would be made in the character of the undermentioned 
lights on the north coast of Spain :— 

1. Mounr IGvELDO LicHT, west side of entrance to San Sebastian 
bay, shows red flashes every two minutes. 

2. Santa CatTaLina DE LEQUEITIO POINT LIGHT, westward of 
port Lequeitio, is a fixed red light. 

3. San ANTONIO POINT LIGHT, port Llanes, is a fixed green light. 

4. Care Penas ticut, shows alternately white and red, eclipsed 
every thirty seconds. 

5. CaSTILLO POINT LIGHT, north side of Aviles river entrance, is a 
fixed red light. 

6. PaxcHa ISLET LIGHT, west side of entrance to port Rivadeo, is 
a fixed red light. 

7. CoELLEIRA (CONEJERA) ISLAND LIGHT, east side of entrance to 
Barquero inlet, is a fixed green light. 

230.—MeEprrERRANEAN.— Spain.—Port Malaga.—Extension of 
Breakwater in Proyress.—With reference to Notice 64, p. 145, on the 
extension of the breakwater or East mole at port Malaga; on the 
15th February, 1883, the submerged portion of the works of the 

H 
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breakwater had advanced in a 8. 17° 45’E. (true) direction for a 
distance of 861 yards beyond the extremity of the original mole; 
and the upper portion extended at low water, a distance of 268 
yards from that extremity. 

Note.—This extension must be borne in mind when entering or 
leaving the harbour. 

231.—MEpITERRANEAN.— [taly.— Gulf of Genoa.—G enoa.— Dell- 
Buoy marking Extremity of New East Mole.—Intended Alterations 
in Harbour Lights.x—The construction of the new east mole at 
Genoa will shortly be commenced, and a bell-buoy will be placed 
to mark its outer extremity. This buoy is square, surmounted by 
an iron. turret, cage and ball, painted white and red in vertical 
stripes. Also, the following alterations will shortly be made in the 
harbour lights at Genoa :—(1.) A white light flashing every fifteen 
seconds will be exhibited from a lighthouse erected on Scuola 
battery, point St. Giacomo, northern side of entrance to the har- 
bour. (2.) The intermittent light on the extremity of the old mole 
will be replaced by a fixed green light, visible through a sector of 15° 
—comprised between a line passing through the light-vessel at the 
extremity of the masonry of the new west mole (in course of con- 
struction), and a line passing through the bell-buoy at the extremity 
of the new east mole. (3.) The two vertical lights, white and red, 
at the extremity of the new mole, will be replaced by a fixed red 
light, obscured seaward between a line passing through cape Sap 
Benigno (Ferro) light, and a line to the light-vessel at the extremity 
of the masonry of the new west mole, in course of construction. 
Further particulars concerning these alterations will be published. 

232.—MEDITERRANEAN.— Sicily.— South Coast.—Occasional Light 
at Pozzallo.—A light is now exhibited from the Custom-house at 
Pozzallo, when the mail steamers are expected ; it is a fired red 
light. Position approximate, lat. 36° 43’ N., long. 14° 51’ E. 

233.—MeEpITERRANEAN.—TItaly.— North Coast.—Light on Cape 
Zaffarano.—Exhibited from a lighthouse erected on cape Zaffarano, 
eastern side of Palermo bay. Position approximate, lat. 38° 6}' N., 
long. 18° 823’ E. 

234.—MEDITERRANEAN.—Gulf of Athens.—.F-gina.—Alteration 
in Cape Plaka Light.—On 27th February, 1888, the following 
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alteration would be made in the light exhibited at cape Plaka 
(Plakakia), N.W. extreme of the island of Aégina; .the red 
light is replaced by a white light, visible from a distance of 8 miles. 
235.—Buiack Sza.—Arimea.—Fog-Signal near Cape Tarkhan 
Lighthouse.—Established 300 yards S.E. of cape Tarkhan 
(Tarkan or Tarxan-kute) lighthouse, west coast of the Krimea; the 
signal is a steam siren, which, during thick or foggy weather, will 
give a loud blast of two seconds’ duration every thirty seconds. 
236.—RepSea.— Suez Bay.— Newport Rock Light-vessel.— About 
the beginning of May, 18838, the light-vessel ( Zenolia) marking New- 
port rock, Suez bay, would be withdrawn for repairs—and tem- 
porarily replaced by another vessel during the execution of the 
repairs, which will probably occupy about three months. 
' 237.—Rep Sea.—The Brothers—Intended Fixed Light on North 
Islet.—On 4th June, 1883, a light will be exhibited from a light- 
house erected on North islet, The Brothers; it will be a _fived white 
light, elevated 71 feet above the sea, and visible from a distance of 
12 miles. The lighthouse, constructed of white stone, is circular 
in shape. Position, lat. 26° 18’ 50” N., long. 84° 50’ 45” E, 
Note.—The beacon now on the islet will be removed. — 
258.—Rep Sxra.—Non-Fxztstence of Shoal Grounds North- 
Westward and Westward of Jebel Teir.—An unsuccessful search has 
been made in H.M.S. Osprey, for the undermentioned shoal grounds, 
reported as existing N.W. and west of Jebel Teir :—(1.) Over the 
position of a dangerous reef reported in 1882, by Mr. Alfred Holt, 
steamship owner of Liverpool, in lat. 15° 50’ N., long. 41° 20’E. ; 
bottom was not reached at depths of 60 fathoms; 5 miles 
S.W.of the position, soundings of 34 to 36 fathoms were obtained. 
(2.) Near and around the shoal of 3} fathoms recorded on a docu- 
ment in the Hydrographic Office, bearing date 1802, in lat. 
15° 88’ N., loug. 41° 283’ E.;—bottom was not reached at depths 
of 50 to 60 fathoms. South-westward of this position, at the 
distance of about 2 miles, soundings of 35 to 87 fathoms were 
obtained. (8.) On the 5 fathoms shoal recorded on the same 
document as (2), in lat. 15° 294’ N., long. 41° 80}’ E., a depth of 
37 fathoms was found. Consequent on this search in H.M.S§. 


Osprey, the shoal grounds in question have been removed from the 
H 2 
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charts. Although the shoal grounds (2 and 3) have not been 
found in the positions reported, it is probable they exist farther to 
the westward among the outlying shoals east of the Dahalak 
islands, and thus out of the ordinary track of shipping. 

239.—Rep Sea.—Shoal Ground Westward of Hodeidah.— 
Commander R. Evans, H.M.S. Lily, reports the existence of shoal 
ground lying about 11 miles W. by N.4N. of Hodeidah ; this 
shoal ground, over which the Lily passed in 4} fathoms (the bottom 
apparently coral, being clearly visible) lies with Ris el Jedir bearing 
N. 79° E., distant 6 miles. Position, lat. 14° 50’ N., long. 
42° 45’ E. From the above position, discoloured water appeared 
to extend northward about 4 miles; and eastward with a 
southerly curve to Ras el Jedir. Close off the outer edge of 
the shoal ground, bottom was not reached at 12 fathoms. 
Variation, 43° W. 

240.—Inp1an Ocean.—Mozambique Channel.—Comoro Island.— 
Vailheu Shoal_—Sand Bank on Eastern FE.vtreme.—Lieut. and 
Commander Cutfield, H.M.S. Undine, reports the existence of 
sands which dry at low water on the eastern extreme of Vailheu 
shoal, about 10 miles S.W. of Comoro island; this bank of 
sand was observed at low water to dry about 2 feet, the sea 
being smooth at the time; there was also the appearance of 
rocky ground just below water. Position approximate, lat. 
11° 51’5S., long. 43° 4’ E. 

241.—Inpian)  Ocean.—Madagascar.—N.W. Coast.—Rafala 
Bay.—Shoals at Entrance, and Southward of Custom-House.— 
Vaudreuil shoal, extending about ;th mile in a north and south 
direction with a greatest breadth of 440 yards, has 9 feet water 
over its southern part, and lies with the following bear- 
ings :—Fort flagstaff, N. 724° E.; S.E. point, Nossuvée island, 
S. 144° W.; south extreme, Erandza island, N. 844° W.; north 
extreme, Erandza island, N. 623° W. Also, a shoal with 10 feet 
water on it lies in Rafala bay, with the Custom-house flagstaff 
bearing N. } E., distant 2,3,ths miles. Variation, 103° WW. 

242.—Inpia.— Bay of Bengal.—Chittagong Coast.—Automatic 
Signal-Buoy on South Patches.—An automatic signal-buoy bas 
been placed a quarter of a mile due west of the shoalest part of 
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South Patches, about 14 miles westward of Mascall island, Chitta- 
gong coast; the buoy, sounding a whistle and painted red, is 
moored in 10 fathoms at low water. Position approximate, lat. 
21° 32’ N., long. 91° 384’ E. 

Note.—With a calm sea and fine weather, the whistle was heard 
from a distance of three-quarters of a mile. The buoy was seen 


from a height of 20 feet, at the distance of 4 miles. 

248.— Cura Sea.—Gaspar Strait.—Lighton Shoal Water Island. 
—With reference to Notice to Mariners, 196, p. 896, on the 
exhibition of a light on Shoal (Ondiep) Water island (Poloe Sie- 
Medang), southern approach to Clement and Stoltze channels ; it 
is a fixed white light, elevated 200 feet above high water (197 feet 
‘above the ground), and visible from a distance of 20 miles. The 

— 215 feet high, constructed of iron and sixteen-sided, is 
| white. Position approximate, lat. 3° 19’ 10”S., long. 

107° 14 wal E. 
2: ie -C uN  Sza.— Billiton Island. —Light on Langwas Island.— 
ce to Notice 197, p. 396, on the exhibition of a light on 

g oo N.W. coast of Billiton 
ee ees teed light sas a 
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of 104 fathoms mud, was obtained; and for 2} miles around it, 
the locality was traversed and sounded without any indication of 
shoal water being observed, the depths found being 90 to 114 
fathoms. Variation, 23° F. 

246.—EasteERN ARCHIPELAGO.—DBorneo.—N.E. Coast.—Shoal 
Northward of Lankayan Islet—Lieut. and Commander Hon. F. 
Sandilands, H.M.S. Mosquito, reports the existence of shoal 
ground lying about 9 miles northward of Lankayan islet. This 
shoal ground, over the southern part of which the Mosquito passed 
in a least depth of 6 fathoms (the bottom being plainly seen), lies 
with the following bearings :—Lankayan islet, 8. 9° E.; Billean 
rocks, 8.69° W. These bearings place the shoal in approximately, 
lat. 6° 893’ N. long. 117° 54’ E. 

Note.—As the water was apparently shoaler northward of this 
position, mariners should navigate in the vicinity with caution. 
Variation, 2° FE. 

247.—AuvustraLia. — East Coast.— Port Jackson Entrance.— 
Outer South Head Light.—Intended Alteration in Character.—On 
1st June, 1883, an electric light will be exhibited from a new 
lighthouse erected on Outer South head, Port Jackson entrance ; it 
will be a revolving white light, attaining its greatest brilliancy erery 
minute. 

248.—New Zeatanp.—WNorth Island.—Cook Strait. — Leading 
Light in Wanganui River.—Exhibited from beacon No. 4, northern 
bank of Wanganui river; it is a fixed green light, visible both up 
and down the river. 

249.—Souru America.— West Coast.—Chile.—(1) Port Caldera. 
—Sunken Rock off Point Francisco.—Lying about 4} cables W. } N. 
from point Francisco, northern side of entrance to port 
Caldera ; this rock (Chango rock), on which the sea breaks in heavy 
weather, is a pinnacle, steep-to, and about 16 feet in extent, with 
a depth of 3} fathoms on it at low water, and 16 to 27 fathoms 
close around ; it lies with the following bearings :—Caldera church, 
S. 26° E.; signal station, 8. 43° E.; point Caldera lighthouse, 
8. 38381° W 

(2) Port Caldera Approach.—Sunken Rock off Negro Point.— 
Lying 8} cables W. }S from Negro point, northern side of 
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approach to port Caldera; this rock (Pulpo rock), on which the 
sea breaks in heavy weather, is steep-to, and about 6 feet in extent, 
with a depth of 4} fathoms on it at low water, and 10 to 22 fathoms 
elose around ; it lies with the following bearings and distance :— 
Caldera church, 8. 19° E.; Chango rock, S. 7}° E., distant one 
mile; point Caldera lighthouse, S. 143° W. 

(8) Sunken Rock Northward of Port Caldera.—Lying about 4 
miles northward of port Caldera ; this rock, with 32 fathoms on it, 
les one mile distant from the nearest land, with Caldera point 
lighthouse bearing S. 53° W., distant 4°8 miles. Position 
approximate, Jat. 26° 584’ S., long. 70° 514’ W. Variation, 18° F. 

250.—Sourm Amsrica.— Brazil._—Santa Catharina Island.— 
Light on Arvoredo Islet.—With reference to Notice 120, p. 280, on 
the exhibition of a light from a lighthouse erected on south point, 
Arvoredo islet, north channel to Santa Catharina strait; it is a 
fixed white light, varied alternately by white and red flashes of equal 
intensity every two minutes; visible through an are of 291°, or 
between the bearings of 8. 12° E. (through west) and 8. 81°E.; 
elevated 292 feet above high water (48 feet above the ground), 
and visible from a distance of 23 miles. The lighthouse (situated 
on the §8.E. extremity of the island), of iron and truncated in 
form, is painted white, as is also the keeper’s dwelling near it. 
Position, lat. 27° 18’ 00” S., long, 48° 22’ 20” W. Variation, 1° F. 

251.—Sourn America.—Brazil.—Light on Cape St. Agostinho. 
—The lighthouse works on cape St. Agostinho being in a forward 
state, a light would be exhibited therefrom about the end of March 
or the beginning of April, 1888 ; it will be a fixed white light, 
elevated 344 feet above the sea (160 feet above the ground), and 
visible from a distance of 25 miles. The lighthouse, of iron, 
tripod system, is painted white; as is also the keeper’s dwelling 
hear it. Position approximate, lat. 8° 20%’ S., long 34° 57’ W. 
Farther notice will be given. 

252.— West Inpirs.—Guadeloupe.— Pointe a Pitre.— Alterations 
in Lights —Gozier islet light (fixed white), elevated 68 feet above 
the sea, is visible seaward through an arc of 216°, or between the 
bearings of S. 80° W. and S. 64° E.; itis shown from.a white 
tower 56 feet high. 
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painted red, and surmounted by a spherical cage, on the south side 
of Fouillole point, eastern side of Pointe a Pitre harbour, The 
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sigs sett We lights on the four trunk buoys at the harbour entrance are now 
: iy tb ) exhibited every night. Variation, 1° W. 
; th Livaie a 253.—West Inpies.—Bahamas.—Turk’s Island Passaye— 
pac ; ty oF Beacon on Sand Cay.—Erected on the northern summit (35 feet 
EERE OF at above the sea) of Sand cay, east side of the southern entrance to 
| i Ms E i Turk’s island passage, Bahamas. The beacon, in the shape of an 
Ties he obelisk, 40 feet in height, and 12 feet broad at the base, is boarded 
puto j.3* up and painted red. 
Nad b 254.—Unirep Srates.—New Hampshire.—Bell-Buoy off Ports- 
Tele mouth Harbour.—On or about June 1, 1883, a bell-buoy will be 
Wea ie moored near Kitt’s rocks, off Portsmouth harbour, in place of the 
Heat | whistling-buoy now there. This buoy will be rung by the motion 
of the sea. (vot By 
255.—Unirep Srares.—Rhode Island.—Whistling-E 
Block Island.—On May 1, 1888, the pirate, 
| the §.W. ledge, off the S.W. end of Teck. leas 
removed; and on the same date a whistlix seh 7 a 
Pac oae will be placed off the north end of Block isl n place 
t. : black nun buoy. This buoy will mpi | ‘i 1oms 
. mark the northern limit of the reef extending from th 


of the island. 
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ADMIRALTY, IN Marcu anp Appin, 1888. 


Japan :—Nagasaki to Karatsu, with the Goto islands. 
(Plans, Tama no Ura. Hardy harbour. Okushi 
harbour. Nama Ura) _... a eee 

Borneo, northern part :—From Gags a on the 
west to Sandakan harbour on the east, including 
South Banguey channel, and the south-western 
part of Cagayan Sulu 

West Indies :—Anchorages in Gaadslege: — the 
adjacent islands—St. Anne anchorage. Port du 
Moule. St. Francois anchorage. Port Louis. 
Basse-Terre. Galet anchorage. Saintes anchor- 
age. Grand-Bourg _ a ve 

North America, east coast Beaufort havhaut née 

Shetland isles :—Fair isle sare sie oe 

Sea of Marmara: — Erekli bay. Palatia and 
Mermerjik bays. Rodosto roads. Karabuga bay. 
Gemlik bay. Mudania roads. Panderma bay. 
Kalolimno island . : 

Central America, eat coast Ports ‘a iadete 
ages—Istapa or Isla Grande bay. Sihuatanejo. 
Petatlan. Tequepa or Papanoa. Guatulco, Santa 
Cruz, and Tangola Tangola. Maldonado. Angeles. 
Sacrificios .. sas si sag ove 

Australia, ea coast = ee archipelago i 
Bedout island. (Plan, Beagle bay) ea 

Australia, north coast:—Melville island with 
Dundas and Clarence straits. (Plan, Vernon 
islands) 

China :—Ragged sink to Wen. stat oy 

China :—Weén-chau bay to Kweshan islands 

South America, west coast :—Puerto del Morro. 
Cockle cove and approaches 

South America, east coast :—Maldonado ay 

North America, east coast :—New Bedford harbour 
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438 France, north coast :—Boulogne _... ‘ 1 0 


2094 England, west coast:—Isle of Man. (Plans, 
Ramsey bay. Douglasharbour. Castletown bay. 
Port St. Mary. Calf sound. Port Erin. Peel.) 4 0 
451 Plan added. Ocho Rios bay. 
2723 Plan added. Pulo Dama. 
2369 Plan added. Pillau harbour. 





CHARTS THAT HAVE RECEIVED IMPORTANT CoRRECTIONS. 
No. 


1 North Atlantic ocean :—British islands to Mediterranean sea. 

644 Africa, east coast :—Delagoa bay. 
645 Delagoa bay :—Port Melville. 

2484 England, Thames river :—London to Gravesend. 

2491 North America, east coast :—Approaches to New York. 
216a. Bay of Bengal :—Mergui archipelago. 

1386 Pacific ocean :—Kaster island or Rapa Nui. 

2445 South America, east coast :—Paraguay river. 

2149 Eastern archipelago :—Gaspar and Banka straits. 
822 Bay of Bengal :—Cheduba strait to Coronge island. 
518 Australia, west coast :—Sharks bay. 

1058 Australia, west coast :—Rottnest island to Warnbro sound. 
280 Newfoundland, east coast :—Notre Dame bay. 

1118 Scotland, north coast :—The Shetland isles. 

2487 North America, east coast :—Portsmouth harbour. 

2885 North America, west coast :—Anchorages in Lower 

California. 

2544 South America, east coast :—Rio de la Plata. 

2690 France, west coast :—Brest roads. 

2400 China :—Muin river. 

1760 China :—Chauan bay to port Matheson. 

1761 China :—Port Matheson to Ragged point. 





HyprocrapHic Notices 
No. 


9.—Eastern Arcuire.aco. Relating to the north-east part of 
Borneo and other parts of the Eastern Archipelago. 
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Xo. 

10.—Sourn America Prior, Part Il. Relating chiefly to Magellan 
strait and the coasts of Chili and Peru. 

11.—Sourh America Prior, Part I. Relating to the island of 
South Georgia. 

12.—Arrica Pitot, Part II. Relating to portions of the south 
and east coasts of Africa between Kowie river and Lamu 
harbour. 

13.—NewFrounpLanp Pitot. Relating to the coasts of Newfound- 
land. 

14.—Arrica Prot, Part I. Relating to Axim bay and Volta river. 

15.—Arrica Prot, Part II. Relating to Delagoa bay. 

16.—Sourn Aserica Priot, Part I. Relating to certain ports on 
the coast of South America. 





Books. 
s. d. 
Taz Persian Gute Prot. The gulf of Oman; and the 
Makran coast, 2nd edition, 1888 ... see .. 5 O 
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NOTICE TO CANDIDATES FOR MASTERS’ AND MATES’ 
CERTIFICATES OF COMPETENCY. 





Coasting Service. 


Boarp oF TrapeE, Marine DEPARTMENT, 
March, 1888. 


Section 18 of the Regulations for the Examination of Masters 
and Mates for Certificates of Competency provides that Service in 
the Coasting Trade may be allowed to count as service, in order to 
qualify a Candidate for examination for a Certificate of Competency 
for Foreign-going Vessels. 

The service required by the Regulations is service at Sea, and as 
vessels engaged in the Coasting and Home Trades must necessarily 
spend a large proportion of time in port, the Board of Trade have 
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decided that the same rule shall apply to Masters and Mates as to 
Engineers. They accordingly give notice that, in cases where the 
whole or any part of the service of a Candidate for a Master's or 
Mate’s Certificate of Competency for Foreign-going Vessels has 
been performed in the Home or Coasting Trade, such service will 
only be accepted in the proportion of half as much again as that 
required by the Regulations, i.c., 18 months of such service will 
only be considered as equal to 12 months in the Foreign Trade. 


Service as 8rd and 4th Mate. 


Referring to Circular 195, permitting service as 3rd and 4th 
Mate, while holding a 2nd Mate’s Certificate of Competency. 
and in charge of a Watch, to be accepted to the same extent as 
2nd Mate’s Service to qualify a Candidate to be examined for a 
1st Mate’s Certificate of Competency, the Board of Trade give 
notice that 8rd and 4th Mates’ service may under the same condi- 
tions be accepted to qualify a Candidate to be examined for 
a Master’s Certificate of Competency, provided the Candidate has 
also served at Sea at least 12 months in a position not lower than 
that of 2nd Mate while in possession of a 1st Mate’s Certificate of 
Competency. 

If a Candidate has had no service as 1st Mate he must have been 
6} years at Sea, of which 2} years must have been as Mate of a 
lower grade under the above-named conditions. It will also be noted 
that occasional service in charge of a Watch in the day time will 
not be accepted as Mate’s service under the Regulations. 


River and Smooth Water Service. 
The Board of Trade think it necessary to point out that the 


service required to qualify Candidates for Masters’ and Mates’ 
Certificates of Competency is Sea Service, and that service per- 


~ formed on Rivers, no matter of what size, or within smooth water 


or partially smooth water limits, cannot be accepted. 


Colour Blindness. 


Candidates for examination for Certificates of Competency who 
may desire to be examined first in colours only should fill up 
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Form Exn. 2a. instead of Form Exn. 2. This will enable them, in 
ease of failure in the colour test, to be examined again in colours 
at any time, as in the case of persons not applying for Certificates, 
on payment of a fresh fee of 1s. When, however, they go up for 
Certificates of Competency they will have to fill up Form Exn. 2, 
and be again examined in colours, and in case of failure to pass 
the colour test, will be put back three months, as specified in the 
Regulations. 
T. H. Farrer, Secretary. 
THomas Gray, Assistant-Secretary. 





OrrFiciaL Inquiries aT Homer, 1883. 


1761. Cape Comorin ; built at Greenock, 1869 ; tonnage, 1,199 ; 
Glasgow to Buenos Ayres; rails and sleepers; supposed to have 
foundered at sea. Inquiry held at Glasgow, April 12, 1888, before 
McEwen and Buchanan, Justices ; Powell and Murdoch, N.A. No 
evidence adduced as to cause of loss. 

1762. Lady Stanley, brig; built at South Shields, 1851; owned 
by Mr. J. Greenwood ; tonnage, 331; Northfleet to West Hartle- 
pool; ballast; stranded at West Hartlepool, March 18, 1888. 
Inquiry held at Middlesborough, April 11,1888. Accident caused 
by master attempting to cross the bar when there was insufficient 
water on it. 

1768. Alfred, s.s. ; built at Hebburn-on-Tyne, 1870; owned by 
Mr. H. E. P. Adamson and others; tonnage, 667; Smyrna to 
Falmouth; barley ; abandoned at sea, February 18, 1883. Inquiry 
held at Westminster, April 6, 1883, before Rothery, Wreck Com- 
missioner ; Forster, Kennedy, and Lang, N.A. Abandonment not 
premature, but master in default for keeping sail on the vessel 
When she had a list to starboard, and a strong wind and sea on 
the port-beam. Certificate suspended for 12 months. 

1764. Saint Columba, s.8.; built at Liverpool, 1880; owned by 
the Steamship Columba Company; Cardiff to Bombay ; coals ; 
supposed to have foundered at sea. Inquiry held at Cardiff, April 
18, 1888, before Jones, Judge ; Knox, and Rees, N.A. No evidence 
forthcoming as to cause of loss. 
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1766. Navarre, 8.8.; built at Liverpool, 1866; owned by Mr. 
J. Currie and others; tonnage, 552; foundered at sea, March 7, 
1883, when loss of life occurred. Inquiry held at Leith, April 
11, 1888, before Rothery, Wreck Commissioner; Grant and 
Harland, N.A. Loss probably due to vessel having sprung a leak 
during an exceptionally heavy gale. 

1767. Queensland, fishing vessel; built at Cockenzie, 1881; 
owned by Mr. Murray; on a fishing cruise; foundered at sea, 
February 14, 1888. Inquiry held at Leith, April 18, 1888, before 
Wilson and McIntosh, Judges; Ward and Moresby, N.A. Vessel 
swamped by heavy sea. 

1768. Lapland, 8.s,; built at Whiteinch, 1872; owned by 
Liverpool and Hamburgh Steam Shipping Company; _ tonnage, 
822; Liverpool and Hamburgh ; general cargo. Inquiry held at 
Liverpool, April 16, 1888, before Rothery, Wreck Commissioner ; 
Anderson, Vaux, and Robinson, N.A. Accident caused by cargo 
being inefficiently stowed and secured. Master entirely free from 
blame. 

1769. Glamorgan, 8.8.; built at Renfrew, 1872; owned by 
Glamorgan Steamship Company; tonnage, 1,666; Liverpool to 
Boston ; general cargo ; abandoned at sea, February 15, 1883, when 
loss of life ensued. Inquiry held at Liverpool, April 14, 1883, 
before Rothery, Wreck Commissioner; Anderson, Robinson and 
Kiddle, N.A. Loss entirely due to stress of weather, and to the 
decks having been swept by heavy seas. 

1774. Harsley, 8.8. ; built at West Hartlepool, 1879 ; owned by 
Mr. A. Rossner and others; tonnage, 1,118; sustained material 
damagefrom striking areef near Catalina Point, Ceuta, March8, 1883 
Inquiry held at Middlesborough, before Coleman, Judge; Curling and 
French, N.A. Master in default for negligent navigation, in keep- 
ing too close to the land. Certificate suspended for three months. 

1775. Norman Court, barque ; built at Pointhouse, 1869 ; owned 
by Mr. J. Grieve ; tonnage, 883 ; Sourabaya and Greenock ; sugar. 
Inquiry held at Liverpool, April 26, 1883, before Raffles, Judge: 
Hight, Grant and Beasley, N.A. Master in default for negligent 
navigation. Certificate not dealt with, in consideration of the hard- 
ships undergone. 
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1777. Campanal, 8.8. ; built at Port Glasgow, 1872 ; owned by 
the Stuart Steamship Company ; tonnage, 425: Bilbao to Cardiff ; 
iron ore; supposed to have foundered at sea. Inquiry held 
at Cardiff, April 25, 1883, before Jones, Judge; Methven and 
Parish, N.A.. No evidence adduced as to cause of loss. 

1778. Straits of Dover, 8.8.; built at Sunderland, 1882; owned 
by Mr. N. McNeil and others ; tonnage 1,587 ; Liverpool to Norfolk, 
Virginia ; salt and guano; supposed to have foundered at sea. 
Inquiry held at Glasgow, April 25, 1888, before Shaw and Swan, 
J.P.; Hyde and Kiddle, N.A. Seaworthy when she left Liverpool. 
No evidence as to loss. 

1779. East, ship; built in New Brunswick, 1859; owned by 
Mr. J. Thomson and others ; tonnage, 1,152 ; Greenock to Quebec ; 
coals and iron ; stranded on Hunter Rock, County Antrim, April 8, 
1883. Inquiry held at Greenock, April 24, 1883, before Erskine 
and Reid, Justices ; Comyn and Vaux, N.A. Accident due to 
strength of tide, and to there being no wind. Master committed 
error of judgment in passing between Maidens and Hunter 
Rock. 

1780. Arzilla, ship ; built at Richibucto, N.B., 1868; owned by 
Mr. R. T. Smith ; tonnage, 1,082 ; Penarth to Monte Video ; coals ; 
abandoned at sea, January 15, 1888, when loss of life ensued. 
Inquiry held at Liverpool, April 21, 1883, before Rothery, Wreck 
Commissioner ; Burney and Wilson, N.A. Vessel unseaworthy and 
overladen when leaving Penarth ; probably sprung a leak from this 
cause. Managing owner to blame for sending her to sea. 

1782. Lucy, brigantine ; built at Sandwich, 1855; owned by 
Messrs, Mowll; tonnage, 173; Hartlepool to Dover; coals; sup- 
posed to have foundered at sea. Inquiry held at Westminster, 
April 27, 1888, before Rothery, Wreck Commissioner ; Ronaldson 
and Pickard, N.A. In good and seaworthy condition when leaving 
Harllepool ; probably foundered during gale of wind which prevailed 
in North Sea about that time. 

17883. Dunstaffnaye,ship ; built at Southampton, 1881 ; owned by 
Mr.J. Houston and others ; tonnage, 1,891 ; Dundee to Liverpool in 
tow of tug Recovery ; ballast ; lost near Aberdeen, March 17, 1883, 
Whenlosg of lifeensued. Inquiry held at Liverpool, April 20, 1883, 
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before Rothery, Wreck Commissioner; Burney, Comyn, and Pattison, 
N.A. Casualty due to the parting of the towing gear in a heavy 
squall. No blame attached to master of tug, who did all in his 
power to render assistance. 

1786. Blonde, s.8.; Energy, barge; the former built at Port 
Glasgow, 1867; owned by Mr. J. Weatherley; tonnage, 175; 
Dunkirk to London ; ballast ; the latter a spritsail barge proceeding 
from Northfleet to London; cement; in collision in Northfleet 
Hope, when the barge foundered, and loss of life ensued. Inquiry 
held at Westminster, April 26,1888, before Rothery, Wreck Com- 
missioner ; Ronaldson, Grant, and Hope, N.A. Collision due to the 
Energy showing no light or flare-up over the stern to the over- 
taking steamer, and to the Blonde proceeding up the river at too 
great a speed. 

1787. Lord Cardigan, 8.8.; built at Kingston-on-Hull, 1855; 
owned by Mr. W.C. Allingham and others ; tonnage, 288 ; Newport 
(Mon.) to Waterford ; coals; supposed to have foundered at sea. 
Inquiry held at Cardiff, April 26, 1888, before Jones, Judge; 
Powell and Pattison, N.A. No evidence before Court as to cause 
of loss. 

1788. George Lambe, s.8.; built at Dundee, 1880, owned by 
Mr. W. P. Annear; tonnage, 243; Cardiff to Caen ; coals; lost on 
Rockham Shoal, Bristol Channel, April 8, 1883. Inquiry held at 
Cardiff, May 1, 1883; before Jones, Judge ; Anderson and Rees, 
N.A. Master in default for negligent navigation ; ordered to pay 
£10 on account of expenses of Inquiry. 

1789. Carnaquheen, barque; built at Aberdeen, 1867; owned 
by Mr. J. J. Jacobs; tonnage, 825; Newport (Mon.) to 
Montevideo ; railway materials ; lost on St. Cyprian’s Bay, West 
Coast of Africa, March 14, 1888. Inquiry held at Westminster, 
April 80, 1888 ; before Rothery, Wreck Commissioner; Ronaldson 
and Kennedy, N.A. Master in default for negligent navigation and 
neglecting the lead. Certificate suspended for three months. 

1790. Lara, 3.8. ; built at Waterford, 1868 ; owned by Waterford 
Steamship Company ; tonnage, 471 ; Waterford to Liverpool ; cargo 
and passengers ; stranded on Llanbadrig Head, Anglesea, April 10, 
1888. Inquiry held at Liverpool, May 4, 1888; before Rafiles, 
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Judge; Ward, Murdoch, N.A. Master miscalculated his distance 
from the shore. Not guilty of default. 

1792. Castlefield, s.8.; built at Middlesborough, 1878, owned by 
Mr. F. Bunnington and others; tonnage 1,090; Odessa to 
Liverpool ; wheat ; lost on Dog Rocks, Coast of Tunis, March 25, 
1883. Loss due to negligent manner in which the master navigated 
his vessel. Certificate suspended for six months. 

1793. Ann Gray, barque ; built at St. Martin’s, New Brunswick ; 
owned by Mr. G. E. Henderson; tonnage, 948; Tripoli to South 
Shields ; Esparto grass ; lost at Cape Mustapha, March 2, 1888. 
Inguiry held at North Shields, May 8, 1888, before Robinson and 
Adamson, Justices ; Comyn and Harland, N.A. Master in default 
for standing into the land for too long a time without using the 
lead. Severely censured and cautioned. 

1794. Borodino, s.s.; built at Hull, 1880; owned by Messrs. 
C. H. and A, Wilson; tonnage, 990; the Tyne to Venice; coals. 
Severely damaged by striking on Peniche Point, Portugal, March 1, 
1888. Inquiry held at Hull, May 8, 1883; before Twiss, Judge ; 
Wilson and French, N.A. Accident due to the master taking vessel 
between Burling Island and main land ina dense fog. Severely 
reprimanded. 


OrFiciaL Inquiries AsroaD, 1882-8. 


1755. Avona, barque; lost at Hut, Saint Salvador. Inquiry 
beld at Stanley, Falkland Islands. Loss caused by error of chrono- 
meters. Master acquitted of blame. 

1757. Clan Ogilvie, s.s., and Inflecible ; in collision in Bombay 
Harbour, January 27, 1888. Inquiry held at Bombay, January 
29,1888. Second engineer of Clan Ogilvie to blame in moving 
the engines ahead instead of astern as ordered. Certificate sus- 
pended for nine months. 

1765. Wuhu, 8.8. ; lost in the River Yangtse-Kiang, January 6, 
1888, Naval Court held at Shanghai, February 16, 1888. Master 
guilty of error of judgment. Reprimanded. 

1770. Nile, brig; lost, February 12,1888. Inquiry held at 
Sydney, February 26, 1888. No blame attached to master. 
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1771. Francis Hizson, s.8.; lost at Richmond River Heads, 
January 17, 1888. Inquiry held at Sydney, February 19, 1883. 
Master free from blame. 

1772. Eliza, s.s.; suffered damage to boiler, January 7, 1888. 
Inquiry held at Adelaide, March 7, 1883. Engineer greatly to blame. 

1778. Grace Darling, schooner ; Amelia, cutter ; in collision near 
Avoid Bay, February 8, 1883. Inquiry held at Adelaide, March 6, 
1888. Collision accidental. No person to blame. 

1776. Curisbrooke, 8.8. ; damaged by fire at Hong Kong, January 
27, 1888. Inquiry held at Hong Kong, February 7, 1888. 
Master should have signalled that vessel was on fire, otherwise did 
all in his power to save her. 

1781. Prince Llewelyn, barque ; abandoned at sea, February 19. 
1888. Naval Court held at St. Thomas, March 17, 1883. Aban- 
donment justifiable. ; 

1784. Elsie, brig; lost at Matanzas. Inquiry held at Matanzas, 
March 27, 1888. Master cautioned to be more careful in futare. 

1785. Hettie, s.s.; lost near Sulina, April 12, 1888. Naval 
Court held at Sulina, April 19, 1883. Master exonerated from 
blame. 

1791. Delcomyn, 8.8.; Ilala, ship; in collision in Sydney 
Harbour. Inquiry held at Sydney, March 12, 1888. Pilot m 
charge of Delcomyn to blame. Reprimanded. 

1795. Adonis, s.s.; lost at Port St. John’s, South Africa. 
December 2, 1882. Inquiry held at St. John’s, December 15. 
1882. No blame attached to master or pilot. 

1796. Wollomat, schooner ; stranded on a reef near Flinder’s 
Island, February 11, 1883. Inquiry held at Adelaide, March 16, 
1888. Accident attributable to error of judgment in miscalculating 
distance. 
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SHIPBUILDING, 18838. 


Iron anp Steet Streamers Burt in tHe Untrep Kinepom anp 


Reeisterep as New Bririsu Sues. 


Gross Tonnage No.corre- Gross Tonnage 
No. ——e ‘ firstthree sponding period corresponding 
moss months. last year. period last year. 


45,472 ... 22-... 48,929 
ees, Me ss 0,460 
48,788 ... 16 ... 26,851 
14,033 14,838 
5,086 2,460 
6,987 7,702 
8,560 2,216 
8,369 329 

245 2,650 
2,145 4,196 
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STEEL STEAMERS BUILT IN THE UnItED KinGDoMm, AND REGISTERED 
as British Suips. 





Gross To e No. Corres- Gross T 
Peed "” threo months,‘ HESt three sponding period. Corresponding 
Clyde 13 20,616 4 ase 13,859 
Tyne ... — — 1 190 
Belfast 1 4,758 1 4,189 
Liverpool ... — — 1 894 
London: sis sie = kes — 1 56 
Barrow — — 1 4,196 
Dundee 2 4,869 7 4,048 
Hull ... 1 1,711 — — 
Leith... ... 1 1,304 — 
Kirkcaldy ... 1 1,864 - — — 
Grangemouth .. 1. 1,119 _— a 
Total .. 20 35,806 10 27,387 


In the first ihived months of 1883 the steel sailing ships have been 
one at each of the following ports :— 


Clyde ... se ... 1,891 tons 
Dundee ois was 958 sSC*=», 
Sunderland - poe 933 _ ,, 


In the first three months of 1882 there was one each at Belfast 
(2,847 tons) and on the Clyde (1,361 tons). 


Licuts ror LicuTHousrs.—A Committee has been formed for 
the purpose of ascertaining the relative merits of oil, gas and 
electricity as lighthouse illuminants. The Committee consists of 
Captain E. P. Nisbet, of the Trinity House, Chairman ; Dr. Ball, 
F.R.S., Astronomer Royal for Ireland; Mr. Vernon Harcourt, 
F.R.S.; Dr. J. Hopkinson, F.R.S.; Mr. J. A. Crichton, Sheriff of 
Fife ; Sir James Douglass, C.E. ; Mr. Thomas Stevenson, C.E. ; Mr. 
William Douglass, C.E., and Mr. J. R. Wigham of Dublin, with 
Mr. E. Price Edwards as Secretary. It is understood that the 
Committee will carry out exhaustive experiments with the various 
illuminants, at the South Foreland Lighthouse Station near Dover, 
and that the investigation will necessarily extend over many months, 
especially as it is intended to ascertain the respective powers of the 
lights in penetrating fog or haze, and thus to determine a question 
about which there has long been some doubt. 
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A SECOND SUEZ CANAL. 





wx HE question of providing additional means of transit 
Aa? through the Isthmus of Suez bids fair to excite almost 
more interest, and to arouse even more national 





feeling, than were produced by the original scheme 
for the construction of the present Canal. For some time past it 
has been evident that increased canal accommodation must be 
provided. At the recent meeting of the Association of Steamship 
Owners engaged in the Eastern trade it was stated that the traffic 
had increased from 4,500,000 tons in 1880 to 7,000,000 tons in 
1882. And at the last half-yearly meeting of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company the chairman, Mr. T. 
Sutherland, made serious complaints with regard to the inadequacy 
of the Canal to meet the growing requirements of the Eastern 
trade. It was stated that the Company are now compelled to 
start their vessels from London twenty-four hours earlier than 
formerly, in order to insure their reaching Suez in time for the 
arrival of the mail from Brindisi. This is entirely owing to the 
Increasing delays in the Canal, something like three days being 
now occupied in traversing a distance of ninety miles. 
VOL. LI. K 
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In short, the necessity for an extension of the present accom- 
modation is every day becoming more pressing. ‘There is every 
reason to believe that our trade with the East and Australia is still 
far below the highest point it is destined to reach. With a fuller 
development of the means of internal communication in India and 
China, there would seem to be no definite limit to its further 
growth. For example, it is estimated by competent authorities 
that India will be able to double her present export of wheat 
within the next few years. Great reductions are being made in 
the rates charged on the different railways, and it seems likely 
that before long Indian wheat growers will be able to enter into a 
serious competition with growers in America. Already India sends 
us 20,000,000 cwt. of wheat, and if this amount were doubled her 
export would be equal to two-thirds of the total wheat imports 
of the United Kingdom. The great increase which is taking place 
in the amount of shipping engaged in the East shows plainly that 
trade generally in that part of the world is in a flourishing state, 
and fully justifies the assumption that no long period will elapse 
before 10,000,000 tons of shipping per annum will have to be 
pessed through the Canal. 

The question now calling for decision is not whether additional 
accommodation is required, but who is to have the privilege of 
providing it. That M. de Lesseps should assert an exclusive 
right on the part of the present Company to carry out 
any further works which may be necessary is not surprising. 
The position of the Company, as defined by the concession 
granted by Said Pacha in 1854, is certainly a strong one; 
but, in addition to this, the undertaking has proved success- 
ful, even beyond the most sanguine expectations of its talented 
projector, and it is not to be supposed that any scheme for con- 
structing a rival canal will be regarded with indifference by those 
who are receiving handsome dividends from the present monopoly. 
Sixteen per cent. was the rate of profit for 1882, and M. de 
Lesseps, we believe, not long since declared his intention of 
‘‘ making the fortunes’ of the present shareholders. It is evident, 
however, that the claims made by M. de Lesseps on behalf of the 
existing Company will not be allowed to pass unchallenged. The 
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British shipping trade is beginning to feel, not only the inconve- 
nience arising from the imadequacy of the Canal to the require- 
ments of the traffic, but also the weight of the dues from which 
the “‘ fortunes’’ of the shareholders are being derived. Moreover, 
the payment of interest at the rate of 16 per cent. upon an 
investment that may be regarded as perfectly secure is not without 
an influence on capital; and, as there are no practical difficulties 
which would impede the construction of further works, it is 
natural that capitalists should show a desire to take advantage of 
the opportunity now presented for obtaining a share in the general 
undertaking. 

The problem to be solved by the various authorities concerned is 
doubtless somewhat intricate, involving as it does, questions of 
private right, of national feeling and of grave international import- 
ance. The position of the present company is tolerably clear. M. 
de Lesseps relies entirely on the concession made by Said Pacha in 
1854 which conferred on the company the exclusive right of making 
and maintaining a Canal through the Isthmus, and extended this 
privilege for a term of 99 years from that date. The Egyptian 
Juridical Committee who have recently had the matter under con- 
sideration have expressed the opinion that this concession places the 
Company in an unassailable position; but it seems to us that, in 
one sense, their position is even too good. If Said Pacha had 
granted a monopoly for a moderate term, the grounds for raising 
awkward questions with regard to their precise rights would have 
been somewhat less favourable than they are under the present con- 
ditions. The assumption that Said Pacha, who happencd to be the 
deputed ruler of Egypt in 1854, had the power to settle for a period 
of 99 years a question of the gravest importance to the whole world, 
is one by no means easy to uphold by force of argument. If he had 
merely authorised the construction of a new railway across the 
Isthmus, and had given a guarantee to the proprietors that for a 
term of 99 years no canal should be made which would compete 
with their undertaking, even M. de Lesseps would doubtless have 
been able to find good reasons for disputing the soundness of the 
arrangement. Yet such a case would have been precisely similar 
to the present. 

K 2 


verbal, or semi-legal, quibbles with respect to the exact import of 
any concession that may have been granted by Said Pacha. The 
Suez Canal has now become a great international highway, and the 
point at issue is, whether a particular monopoly is to be allowed to 
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exist to the advantage of the whole civilized world. The pretension 
Pee. _ of M. de Lesseps that the Canal Company should have power to 
yt Met abs dictate terms with regard to the right of way through the Isthmus 
fo peerlp ; 3 | for a period of 99 years, is too extravagant to be maintained. Even 
a, ait ‘. during the recent Egyptian war it was found necessary to interfere 
if : with the independence of the Company, and what was done then 
Halt a em * would certainly be done again whenever the necessity of the ocea- 
‘ he a 3) sion arose. The so-called private rights, whether of individuals or 
: Wigcetn a of companies, cease to exist as soon as they clash with national 
i, (i a ® interests, and from the working of this rule the Suez Canal 

: { + a Company will unquestionably not be exempt. 
“4 i ¢ Ad As regards the passage through the Isthmus of Suez there are 
iE: ae two distinct questions involved. In the first place, the require- 
bs a ee ments of the shipping trade call imperatively for a large extension 
oo Bra of the present accommodation, as well as for a reduction in the 
} present heavy dues ; and, in the second, in the interests of this 
, ¢ 4 Po: country, it is essential, as stated in Article 1 of the Draft Inter- 
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national Agreement issued by the Foreign Office in January last, 
that the Canal shall ‘‘ be free for the passage of all ships in any 
circumstances.’’ With respect to the first consideration, the con- 
struction of a second Canal seems to be the only course for providing 
a satisfactory solution of the present difficulty. M.de Lesseps 
calculates that by means of certain alterations in the existing 
Canal, accommodation could be secured for a traffic of 10,000,000 
tons per annum ; but, even if this could be done, the provision 
would be only temporary. It is tolerably certain that, within the 
next few years, the Eastern shipping trade will surpass this amount 
if due facilities for its development are provided ; consequently it 


is useless to look to any enlargement of the present Canal for a 


permanent settlement of the question. It appears to us that 
nothing short of an arrangement which would enable the traffic 
to be maintained continuously in both directions can be deemed 
tatisfactory ; and it is evident that only by means of a second 
canal would this be possible. As long as only a single channel 
exists there will always be the risk of delays and temporary blocks 
in the traffic from a variety of causes, and for this reason, if for 
no other, the construction of a second Canal may be regarded as 
highly necessary. 

Bat, in addition to the question of convenience, there is also the 
subject of the Canal dues to be considered. And here it must be 
borne in mind that, if any appreciable reduction is to be made in 
the charges which now weigh so heavily on the Eastern shipping 
trade, it is essential that any additional means of communication 
which may be provided should be under the control of an independent 
company. As long as a monopoly exists, the Isthmus of Suez will 
continue to be the mine of wealth it is at the present time, and the 
shareholders who control the right of way, will certainly not cease 
to endeavour to ‘‘ make their fortunes’’ at the expense of the 
marine carrying trade. If the United States, by any ill-judged 
concession, had granted to the first Atlantic Telegraph Company 
the sole right of laying submarine cables between their ports and 
Europe, for example, it is easy to imagine the nature of the incon- 
venience that would have resulted. And the Suez Canalis an exact 
Parallel. A monopoly in the one case would have long since 
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proved intolerable ; and in the other there is nothing which can 
possibly render it less burdensome. 

It is evident that shipowners in this country are now fully alive 
to the true position of affairs with respect to the Suez Canal. At 
the recent meeting of steamship owners interested in the Eastern 
trade, the representatives of 3,000,000 tons of shipping passing 
through the Canal per annum were present, and a sum of £20,000 
was at once subscribed towards the expenses of preliminary 
inquiries, with a view to the commencement of a new undertaking. 
And we believe there is at present a vast amount of capital ready 
for investment as soon as the construction of another canal has been 
decided upon. That this should be the case is natural, for the rate 
of profit is certain to be good, while the risk is practically nil. — 

As regards the national interests involved in this particular 
question, it is clear that the English Government are now masters 
of the position, and that they will be almost compelled by the foree 
of circumstances to turn their advantage to account. Full crecht 
must be given for the honesty of their declaration that Egypt is to 
be occupied only temporarily ; but the present aspect of affairs 
seems fully to warrant the assumption that, unless some unforeseen 
contingency should intervene, our occupation will be prolonged in- 
definitely. At all events an abandonment of the country is at 
present quite out of the question, and it would be deplorable if 
England were not to utilize the opportunity now offered for removing 
what may at any time become a very serious obstacle to the free 
use of her great Indian route. We are well aware of the importanee 
of a friendly understanding between this country and. France ; but, 
in the endeavour to preserve this intact, it is highly necessary that 
certain plain facts should not be lost to sight. M. de Lesseps's 
justly entitled to the world’s esteem for the courage and genius-he 
displaved in bringing his work to a successful issue, in spite of the 
opposition he had to encounter from this side of the English Channel, 
and his French supporters may claim full credit for- their sagacity in 
assisting to carry his scheme into effect. We have to.admit that 
England’s former policy in this matter was erroneous ; but our 
gratitude to the founders of the Canal must not be earried:to excess. 
We must now deal with the facts as they stand.. And these 
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facts are simple. The Suez Canal has become a maritime 
highway as important as the Straits of Gubraltar. In con- 
sequence of the growth of British commerce, which supplies 
four-fifths of the total traffic, it has become inadequate to 
the demands for accommodation. It is the key to England’s most 
important possession ; but it is in the hands of an independent 
company. It is now admitted on all hands that new works must 
be undertaken, and the question is, whether England is to allow 
this Company to hold the right of way through the Isthmus as its 
own private monopoly, or whether she will insist that when the new 
channel is cut, it shall be placed either under her own direction, or 
be made subject to an international arrangement which would 
insure just and equitable treatment for all. 

With all due respect to M. de Lesseps, it seems to us that his 
claim to tax the Eastern carrying trade for the purpose of ‘‘ making 
the fortunes ’’ of certain shareholders, is not more defensible than 
was the practice of the petty German chiefs who, in the middle 
ages, levied black mail on the vessels passing down the Rhine in 
front of their castles. There is in this country no desire to deprive 
the Company of its just rights. It is entitled to generous treatment 
im return for the great services it has rendered to the world, and 
this we have no doubt it will receive. But that it shall be allowed 
to have entire control over the right of way through the Isthmus 
until the year 1953, simply for the purpose of enriching two or 
three generations of private shareholders, is a pretension altogether 
too extravagant to be maintained, and one moreover which England 
could not allow without ignoring her most vital interests in the Kast, 
nor without completely reversing the policy she has already spent 
several millions sterling in maintaining. 
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condition of the storage and transport of explosives, 
and have shown that the laws on the subject were in 
some respects so far behind the necessities of the case 
that the Government found it necessary to pass an Act dealing with 
the more pressing part of the question, and at the same time to 
announce their intention of amending the Explosives Acts generally. 
But one clause of the 1883 Explosives Act has direct reference to 
shipping, and that we shall notice in its place in a proposed brief 
review of the whole question of the sea carriage of explosives. 

The law deals with the sea transport of dangerous articles 
directly in the Passengers Acts of 1855 and 1870, and in the 
Merchant Shipping Act of 1878, also, though not expressly men- 
tioned, by the comprehensive Merchant Shipping (Unseaworthy Ships) 
Act of 1876. The Explosives Act of 1875 in which is contained the 
law mainly regulating the manufacture, inland-carriage, packing, 
storage and importation of explosives, also incidentally affects their 
sea carriage; it does not, however, deal with the subject as con- 
cerning the safety of the ship and her crew, but rather in regard to 
the safety of other ships near her, or of property on shore. A 
somewhat lengthy reference to that Act will however be desirable 
in a proper consideration of the whole question, inasmuch as 
many of the precautions enjoined by it are as necessary afloat 
as ashore. 

The Passengers Acts of 1855 deals with the case of passenger 
ships only ; a passenyer ship within the meaning of this Act being 
any sea-going vessel either British or foreign, carrying more 
than fifty steerage passengers, or a greater number than one 
to every 83 registered tons in a sailing ship, or 20 tons ma 
steamer, and proceeding to any place out of Europe and not withn 
the Mediterranean. In fact the definition is framed so as to 
include emigrant ships, and does not apply to ordinary passenger 
steamers. Sec. 29 of this Act prohibits the carriage of gunpowder 
and highly inflammable articles, the prohibition extending to all 
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‘articles which are liable to endanger the health or lives of passengers 
or the safety of the ship. A clause of the Passengers Act of 1870 
permits, notwithstanding this, the carriage of military stores in 
passenger ships, but only by order from one of the Secretaries of 
State, 

Some clauses of the Merchant Shipping Act of 1873 deal with 
the more or less clandestine shipment of explosives, and other 
dangerous goods; the term including aquafortis, vitriol, naphtha, 
benzine, gunpowder, lucifer matches, nitro-glycerine, petroleum, 
-&e, The object of these clauses is to protect the shipowner and 
shipmaster against the shipper of such goods, and with this view it 
is provided that every package shall be distinctly marked, and a 
written notice of the nature of the goods and the name of the sender 
or carrier of them delivered to the master or owner before shipment 
under penalty not exceeding £100, except that if the shipper can show 
that he was only an agent for the shipment of the goods, and was 
unaware of and had no reason to suspect their dangerous nature, 
he is liable to a reduced penalty of £10. On the other hand, for 
sending or carrying, or attempting to send or carry, dangerous 
goods under a false description, or giving a false description of the 
sender or carrier, the penalty is one not exceeding £500. The 
master or owner has power to refuse any parcel which he suspects 
to contain dangerous goods, and may require it to be opened to 


-ascertam the fact. Further, if dangerous goods be shipped 


unmarked or without proper notice, the master or owner may 


‘cause them to be thrown overboard with any package containing 


them, and is not subject to any liability for so doing. Any Court 
of Admiralty may order the forfeiture of dangerous goods improperly 
shipped. 

The Act of 1888 extends the powers of the master or owner in 


‘searching for dangerous goods—the clause dealing with this is as 


follows :— , 

‘Where the master or owner of any vessel has reasonable cause 
to suspect that any dangerous goods, or goods of a dangerous 
nature, which, if found, he would be entitled to throw overboard in 
pursuance of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1878, are concealed on 
beard his vessel, he may search any part of his vessel for such 
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goods ; and for the purpose of such search may, if necessary, break 
open any box, package, parcel, or receptacle, on board the vessel, 
and such master or owner, if he finds any such dangerous goods, 
or goods of a dangerous nature, shall be entitled to deal with the 
same in manner provided by the said Act, and if he do not find 
the same, he shall not be subject to any liability, civil or criminal, 
if it appears to the tribunal before which the question of his liability 
is raised that he had reasonable cause to suspect that such goods 
were concealed as aforesaid.” 

It will be thus seen that the absolute prohibition of explosive and 
inflammable goods on shipboard only applies to emigrant ships, 
while the detailed legislation as to marking and describing of 
explosives is intended to protect the shipowner and shipmaster 
against clandestine or malicious shipment of dangerous articles. 
The carriage of explosives at sea has not been made the subject of 
special legislation, and yet it is provided for by the very compre- 
hensive definition of unseaworthiness in the Merchant Shipping Act 
of 1876. Any ship which by reason of improper loading is unfit to 
proceed to sea without serious danger to human life may be detained 
for survey by the Board of Trade, and if on examination she 1s 
found to be unsafe, may be finally detained till the cause of 
danger is removed. It willthus be seen that the law deals with 
causes of danger to ships about to proceed to sea produced by the 
improper stowage of dangerous goods. 

The Board of Trade does not, however, as is sometimes supposed, 
inspect and pass every vessel which is to ship explosives, but its 
officers endeavour to ascertain the provisions made for such shipment, 
and have power to detain ships if the arrangements are improper oT 
inefficient. They have thus not the power of directly prescribing 
the conditions of shipment, but of interfering if those conditions are 
essentially faulty. Under this system however it has become the 
rule for certain general precautions to be adopted by masters and 
owners of vessels about to ship explosives. All that the officers of 
the Board of Trade are, as a general rule, able to do, is to aequaint 
themselves with the fact that proper provision is made for the 
carriage of explosives. Another authority steps in and has power 
to regulate the actual shipment, which takes place not in dock but 
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in specially prescribed places in the harbours or rivers. The 
harbour authority for each place has power to make bye-laws for 
the shipment of explosives, not with any direct view to the safety of’ 
the ship and her crew, but to prevent possible danger to other 
vessels and to property on shore near the place of shipment. In 
ease of there being no harbour authority the Board of Trade has 
power to make such bye-laws. 

We have before usa copy of bye-laws made by one harbour 
authority and we need hardly say that the chief local variations from 
them will affect little else than the fixing of the place where the 
vessel has to lie when shipping explosives. The bye-laws prescribe 
that all iron must be covered in the places where the explosives are 
stowed, that only safety matches are to be on board the vessel, and 
that the explosives are to be carefully separated from all inflam- 
mable articles. Persons loading them are to have shoes without 
iron. Explosives of the falminate, ammunition and firework class 
ure to be kept separate from gunpowder, &c., and not more than 
1000 Ibs. of explosive may be carried in the same ship with naphtha, 
parafin or other volatile oil or spirits. No mineral oil may be used 
in the vessel where explosives are carried. 

For the purpose of the Explosives Acts and of Orders in Council, 
explosives are officially designated under seven classes, the two last 
being merely articles made up for use such as fases, cartridges, fire- 
works, &c. The classes are 

1.—Gunpoider only. 

2.—Nitrate-mixture class, comprising substances of an analogous. 
character to gunpowder, that is, mechanical mixtures of nitrates 
with some form of carbon and with or without sulphur. Instances 
of this class are the articles known as “ Pyrolithe,”’ ‘‘ Pudrolithe "’ 
and “ Poudre Saxifragine.”’ 

3.—Nitro-compound class, comprising substances produced by 
the chemical action of nitric (sometimes mixed with sulphuric) acid 
upon a carbonaceous substance. There are two divisions of this. 
class the first comprising explosives made from nitro-glycerine and 
similar liquids, the second comprises all nitro-compounds, among 
whieh are gun-cotton and similar substances. 

4.—Chlorate-mixture class, also having two divisions, the first 
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Infusorial earth was first used for the purpose, but coal dust and 
silicious ashes have also been successfully employed. The solid 
matter used is saturated with about three times its weight of nitro- 
glycerme. Dynamite is used more than any other explosive in 
blasting operations, and when properly manufactured and carefully 
used it is one of the least dangerous of explosives. It is not injured 
by damp, and although it costs about four times as much as 
ganpowder, it is very much more powerful and is really cheaper 
for the work done. Dynamite, if pure and properly made, should 
not explode from heat at a lower temperature than 212”, nor should 
it take fire from a spark, or by any ordinary concussion. In 
practical use it is fired by the smart concussion and heat combined, 
produced by a detonating fuse. 

There are various other explosives of a similar character to dyna- 
mite, though none at present approach it in commercial importance. 

Lignine-dynamite has sawdust or woody fibre used as_ the 
absorbent, its explosive properties being like those of ordinary 
dynamite derived from nitro-glycerine. Other explosives, which 
we have not space to notice in detail, are Anunonia-powder, Litho- 
fracteur, Seranim, Dualin, &e. 

The relative explosive force of the more important of these 
articles we quote from Watts’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Chemistry,” the first 
column giving the force developed when the explosive is subject to 
simple deflagration, the second when it is made to detonate by per- 
cussion of fulminate of mercury :— 


Gunpowder i se 100” - 35. .. 484 
Nitro-glycerine ... ... 480... ... 1018 
Gun-cotton ani sae “BOO? .ha5 ... 646 
Fulminate of Mercury ... — 928 


Dynamite containing about 76 per ai. ee sili -glycerine de- 
velopes an explosive force 72 per cent. of that of pure nitro-glyccrine. 

Looking through the detailed rules prescribed by orders in 
Council for the packing of explosives with a view to their bearing 
upon sea transport, we find that in reference to the first four classes 
there are general provisions as follows :— 

The interior of every package must be kept free from grit and 
otherwise clean. 
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Each package must be used exclusively for the package of the 
one explosive. 

No iron or steel may be used in the construction of any package 
unless it is covered with zinc, tin, or other material. 

Each package must be marked with the name of the explosive in 
it, and for all other explosives than gunpowder with the name and 
-address of the owner or sender. 

The weight in any one package must not in the case of explosives 
of the two first classes exceed 100lbs., in the third and fourth 
classes it must not exceed 50lbs., except special consent of a 
Government Inspector be obtained. 

All packages must be secure, but if over five pounds be in one 
parcel it must be in a double package. Gunpowder only (over 5 lbs.) 
may be sent in a single package, subject to the approval of a 
‘Government inspector. Explosives of the nitro-glycerine class are 
subject to the further provision that the packages in which they are 
contained (if over 5 lbs. in amount) must not be of metal, and that 
one at least of the two packages must in every case be water-tight. 
Similarly, metal is not allowed to be used in packages for chlorate 
mixtures, and where the explosive is fluid, or is made from 
4 fluid explosive, one at least of the two packages must be 
water-tight. 

‘The fifth class of explosives are the Fulminates, articles which 
-are used chiefly in the manufacture of percussion caps and fuses, 
and are extremely sensible to explosion. Some of them may be 
packed in water, and the Orders in Council prescribe such condi- 
tions of packing as to secure that the fulminate shall be contained 
in calico or canvas bags, which are always saturated by and sur- 
rounded with water. Fulminates which cannot be packed 
water are in each case made the subject of special regulation. 
Explosives which are not included in any of the classes, and ste 
not authorised to be manufactured for general sale, are also subject 
to regulation made for each individual case. We may add that 
Order in Council of the 20th of April last, absolutely prohibits 
the keeping of unauthorised explosives, or of fulminates, either for 
Private use or for sale.“ We need not, therefore, say any mor 
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It remains to notice the regulations as to the package, &c., of 
“ Ammunition ’’ and ‘‘ Fireworks.”’ 

Theseventh, or Ammunition Classof Explosives, has three divisions, 
of which the first includes railway fog-signals, percussion caps, 
safety cartridges, and safety fuses for blasting. By a ‘safety ”’ 
fuse is meant one which burns and does not explode, which does 
not contain its own means of ignition, and which is of such 
strength and construction, and contains explosive in such quantity 
that its burning will not communicate laterally with other like 
fases. The legal requirements in packing these explosives in 
addition to the provision as to the interior of package being kept 
clean and clear of grit, are that they be packed in a strong box, and 
that the package shall in no case contain any other explosive or 
any dangerous or inflammable goods. 

The second division of the Ammunition class includes all other 


“| kinds of made-up ammunition and fuses which do not contain their 





own means of ignition. This division includes charged shells 
and torpedoes, cartridges and charges for blasting, war rockcts, 
and fuses for blasting, other than safety fuses. Shefls and tor- 
pedoes are subject to special regulation for each case, cartridges and 
blasting charges are subject to the same packing regulations as the 
Maaterial from which they are made, and detonating fuses, &c., 
have to be packed in a strong and secure box or package of wood 
or metal, each package not containing more than 100 lbs., unless 
special consent is obtained. The provisions against dirt or grit in 
the interior of the package, and the exclusive appropriation of the 
package, hold as in other cases. 

The third division of the Ammunition class comprises ammuni- 
ton, fuses, &c., which contain their own means of ignition. They 
have to be packed in a double package, the inner package not con- 
taining in each case more than 2 Ibs., the outer one not more than 
00 lbs., except with special permission. Each package must be kept 
clean, and exclusively appropriated as in other cases. 

As regards the marking of articles of the Ammunition class, 
“ percussion caps’ and ‘‘ safety fuses for blasting’ may be marked 
with their simple designation. All other articles must be marked 
“Explosive? with the name of the class and division to which they 
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belong, and in the case of cartridges, blasting charges and shells, the 
material of which they are composed must also be marked. In all 
‘‘ammunition’’ goods the name and address of the sender must be 
marked. 

Class seven of explosives includes two divisions, Firework Composi- 
tion and Manufactured Fireworks. Firework composition must be 
in a double package, each package being substantially made, the 
inner one being hermetically closed and not containing more than 
1lb., the outer one not containing more than 20 lbs., without special 
permission. No exposed iron or steel may be used in the package. 
Made up fireworks exceeding 5 lbs. in weight must be in a substan- 
tial package, and each package must not contain more than 100 lbs. 
The packages must be clean, exclusively appropriated, and marked 
‘‘ Explosive,’’ followed by the word ‘“‘ Fireworks ’’ with the division 
to which they belong, and name and address of the owner or sender. 

We have thought it desirable to notice the question of explosives 
generally in connection with sea carriage, because any rules which 
may be laid down must deal with possible as well as with actual 
cases. Practically, however, the carriage of explosives at sea is the 
carriage of gunpowder, dynamite, gun-cotton and manufactured 
blasting-cartridges with their detonators. The most important of 
all is gunpowder, of which the quantity annually exported varies 
from twelve to twenty millions of pounds. If not less dangerous 
than other explosives, the dangers attending its shipment are ‘at least 
better understood. Many vessels which regularly carry gunpowder 
have a permanent magazine, the essential feature of which 
is that if iron be used in its construction, the iron shall be 
covered over by some other material in such a way that n0 
loose grains of powder which may by any possibility escape 
the packages can come in contact with it. In the more usual 
case where there is no built magazine, a compartment is 
formed in the hold just under one of the hatchways by # 
uTangement of cargo such as bale goods, care being taken 
to secure and carefully pack the cargo adjoining the magazive. 
The place selected is in the ’tween-decks, if there be a lower dee! 
laid, and the arrangement is more easily made if it occupies the 
Whole breadth of the ship. No oil, tallow, spirits, or other 
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inflammable goods are allowed to be carricd in the neighbourhood 
of the magazine, and the sides and bottom of it are matted over 
60 a8 fo secure the covering of all iron work, and of any grit which 
may be about the deck or side boundaries. All iron stanchions, 
&e., are bound round with matting. If gunpowder be carried in a 
ship which has a coal cargo, it is considered essential for it to be 
ina securely built magazine immediately under one of the hatch- - 
ways, 0 constructed that it can be got at without admitting air 
to the hold, in order that if there arc any signs of heating in the 
coal eargo the powder may either be jettisoned or flooded without 
opening any communieation with the hold of the ship. It would 
ental bat a trifling inconvenience if the carriage of gunpowder and 
coal in the same ship were prohibited unless in separate water- 
tight compartments, and with some neutral substance in an 
intervening compartment; this arrangement would avoid an 
obvious danger. Although a properly built magazine affords with 
care a fair immunity from danger due to heating of the coal, it 
mast be remembered that explosions of coal gas may occur with- 
out any warning, and there is more than a probability that an 
explosion of coal gas near gunpowder would cause an explosion of 
gunpowder. 

To provide for the carriage of dynamite or gun-cotton, a 
magazine is either built or formed by cargo and is lined with 
matting just as in the case of gunpowder. The fuses are placed 
ata safe distance from the explosive, usually in one of the other 
hatehes. We have never heard of either dynamite or gun-cotton 
being carried in a ship with a coal cargo, and if anyone should 
attempt it we suppose it would be prohibited by the authorities, for 
the reason that these explosives fire at a much lower temperature 
than gunpowder, and they would also be even more liable to fire 
from explosions of coal gas than gunpowder is. 

It should be mentioned in conclusion that the carriago at sea of 
such explosives as are necessary for danger signals, &c., for the 
ship is specially exempted from the provisions of the Explosives 
Acts ; but this exemption does not extend to the keeping and convey- 
ance of such articles while the ship is in harbour, that being subject — 
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sides by the China Sea. This is the kingdom of Annam 
(or the ‘‘ Southern Country ’’) which, previously 
to the Mongol occupation of China in the thirteenth century, 
formed part of that empire; and its ruler is still supposed to be a 
vassal of the Emperor of China. The chief divisions of Annam 
are Tong-King, and Cochin-China. Tong-King is contiguous to the 
Chinese provinces of Yun-nan and Quang-si, and is partly moun- 
tainous, and partly the alluvial basin of the great Soug-Ka River 
which flows into the Gulf of Tong-King. Cochin-China is the 
narrow maritime region on the China Sea, and at its extreme southern 
end is formed by the great delta of the Me-khong River. Ha-noi 
or Keisho is the chief town of Tong-King, and Hai-phong its 
port, at the mouth of the Song-Ka. The chief town and port of 
Cochin-China is Quin-hon. The capital of the kingdom is Hoe, 
a large and populous city on the Hue-fo. The whole terntory 
once occupied an area of 230,000 square miles; with a large 
population, chiefly Anpamese, but Chinese, Cambodians and 
Malays are largely intermixed ; and there are the semi-inde- 
pendent tribes called the Moi. The variety of produce is very 
great. , 

French intervention in the affairs of Annam and Cochin-Chins 
dates from the year 1779, when Théto, the legitimate heir of the 
kingdom of Annam, having escaped from the rebels who had mar- 
dered his father, undertook to reconquer his hereditary dominions 
with the assistance of France, granted on the application of Pignean 
de Béhaine, Archbishop of Adran. A treaty was signed at Versailles 
on the 28th of November, 1787, the stipulations of which were 
that France was to furnish an auxiliary contingent of 1,500 men 
fully equipped for war, in return for which she was to take posses- 
sion of the peninsula of Touron and the Pulo Condore group of 
‘islands. The latter condition of the treaty lay in abeyance for 
some considerable time. 
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Théto, however, regained his kingdom; but on his death, his 
son and successor, Ming-Manh, systematically put aside the 
Archbishop of Adran, and the French who had assisted the father. 
A religious persecution followed, and was continued under Thien- 
Tn (1840), and Ta-Duc (1847), when France determined to 
effectually intervene. — 

In 1856, M. de Montiguy, charged with the office of negotiating 
a treaty with the kings of Siam and Annam, presented himself at 
Hué with a letter for Tu-Duc. The mandarins not only refused to 
receive the embassy, but menaced it from the batteries ; whereupon 
the French commander attacked the garrison, silenced the guns, and 
destroyed the powder. The mandarins made various excuses for 
their conduct, but shortly brought things to a climax by murdering 
the Spanish Archbishop. Upon this France decided to act with 
Spain, and in August, 1858, Admiral Rigault de Genouilly went to 
Touron ; took it on September 2nd ; and leaving a garrison there, 
advanced on Saigon, which was captured in February, 1859. 
Hostilities were continued until 1868, when Tu-Duc agreed to a 
treaty of peace with France, ceding the three provinces of Bien-hoa 
Saigon and Mytho in Lower Cochin-China, together with the Pulo 
Condore group, and undertaking to pay, within ten years, an in- 
demnity of twenty millions of francs. This treaty was ratified in 
April, 1868, on which occasion Admiral Bonard entered Hué in 
state. Before the close of the year Tu-Duc sent an embassy to 
France proposing to ransom the ceded provinces. These proposi- 
tions were of no avail, and in June, 1867, three western provinces 
(part of Cambodia) voluntarily placed themselves under the French 
Protectorate, with the cognisance of the King of Siam; and 
Cambodia became independent of Annam. 

French or Lower Cochin-China was considered to be bounded 
on the north by the kingdom of Cambodia and the territory of the 
Mois; on the N.E. by the Annamite province of Binh-Thuin ; on 
the east and south by the China Sea ; and on the west by the Gulf 
of Siam. The territory includes six provinces,—Bien-hoa, Saigon, 
Mytho, Vinh-Long, Chaiidoc and Hi-tien,—with the group of Pulo 
Condore which is used as a penal settlement. 

The provinces are further divided into 21 arrondissements, which 
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consist of 207 cantons and 2,425 communes ; these are represented 
in the French Chambers by a deputy. The population numbers 
1,550,500,—of which 1,825 are French, 139 strangers, 64,000 
Chinese and other Asiatics, and the remainder natives of the 
country. The capital is Saigon, with a population of 14,028, 
including 1,056 Europeans. 

Thus the whole of Lower Cochin-China with the great delta of 
the Me-khong (or Saigon), occupying an area of about 23,000 
square miles is a French colony. 

For much of the foregoing information we are indebted to an 
able paper in a recent issue of the Iterue Maritime et Coloniale. 

The productions are rice (in enormous quantities), cotton, tobacco, 
ivory, ground nuts (arachis), sugar, maize, indigo, gums and fruit, 
with teak and other valuable woods. 

The present complications between France and China in respect 
to the political status of Annam, may, briefly told, be said to have 
arisen in this manner. We have already referred to the treaty of 
1787 between France and Annam, by the terms of which France 
was to have, with other concessions, proprietary rights in the pen- 
insula of Touron, near to Hué, the capital ; this was never fulfilled. 
But subsequently to the treaty of 1868, which settled the Frencli 
in Lower Cochin-China, on the great Me-khong River, many French 
adventurers found their way to different parts of Upper Cochin-Chins 
and Tong-King. The latter province especially attracted attention, 
owing to the fertility of the region watered by the Song-ka, and inas- 
much also as this river is navigable as far as Mangho, on the frontier 
of Yun-nan, the south-westernmost province of China. M. Dupuis 
had established himself at Ha-noi, and by working a considerable 
trade, had become virtual master of Tong-King. M. Dupuis sent 
to Captain Dupré a statement of the situation, whereupon the latter 
entered into negotiations with Tu-Duc, whose subjects appear to be 
always more or less refractory, and inclined for revolt. The 
upshot of these negotiations was a treaty, in 1874, by virtue of 
which, irrespective of the rights of China, a French protectorate 
over Annam was arranged. This treaty has remained 1 


dead letter until now, when France has formed the idea of 
enforcing it. 
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With the political complications we have nothing to do. We 


- earry on an extensive trade with Saigon ; Hai-phong and Quin-hon 


are open ports ; and the Song-ka River may be the means through 
which important commercial relations may be eventually estab- 
lished with southern China. 

It is, however, a question for France herself to consider whether 
in establishing a protectorate, or even in annexing Annam and 
Tong-King, she would reap an advantage equivalent to the cost she 
would incur, the trade of the country being almost entirely in 
Enelish hands, while in China it is comparatively slight not only 
with that of England, but also with that of Germany and the 
United States. | 

As some interest attaches at the present time to the subject of the 
trade of Saigon, the centre of French commerce and influence in 
Indo-China, the following statistics for 1882, are taken from the 
oficial French paper at Saigon. The total foreign trade for that 
period amounted to 21,087,150 dollars, or about 4} millions sterling, 
and ag this showed an increase of nearly £300,000 (1} million 
dollars) on any previous year, it must be pronounced satisfactory. 
Bat while the result was satisfactory so far as the fortunes of Saigon 
were concerned, it will be found on analysis to have been far from 
gratifying to French commercial activity. It used to be a commonly 
accepted opinion that the prosperity of Saigon depended on the 
eIport of rice, and as the year in question shows an increase 
in weight of 65,000 piculs there appears on the face of it 
nothing to grumble at; but owing to the undue excess of paddy 
there is a decline in the value of this article amounting to 
not less than 1,592,987 dollars, notwithstanding the greater 
quantity exported. Of course, there is some satisfaction in finding 
that the excess of trade under other heads more than compensates 
for this deficiency, but it has been due solely to the commercial 
enterprise of England, China, and Germany, and not to that of 
France. No fact shows this more clearly than the state of the 
import trade, which amounted last year to 9,224,785 dollars, but 
of this total France herself contributed only one-seventh, or 
1,344,482 dollars. The largest quantity of imports is received 
from China, which figures at 8,224,948 dollars ; while Singapore, 
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which represents in the main English trade, comes next with 
8,182,074 dollars. Annam and Tong-King account for 688,612 
dollars worth, and the rest must be distributed among Germany, 
Java, and minor countries. The increase in the trade of Saigon has 
consequently been exclusively under the head of imports, not 
exports ; and the major portion has been supplied by Europeans, 
who were not French. The small part taken by the French in the 
development of this colony is still more significantly shown by the 
number of ships entering the harbour of Saigon. Whereas only six 
sailing ships and 81 steamers are recorded under the French flax, 
England was represented in the harbour journals of Saigon by 
11 sailing ships and 208 steamers; and even Germany sent 
62 steamers, or double the number of France. The same testimony 
to the commercial inaction of France is farnished by the fact that 
almost the whole of the cotton goods imported came from Singa- 
pore. In 1882 the total of such goods received from French 
factories amounted only to the insignificant sum of 2,000 dollars. 
The truth is plain from these returns that such prosperity as Saigon 
enjoys is due to the commercial energy of England, China, and 
Germany, and not to that of France; and nothing can be more 
expressive on the point than the admission of the Saigon official 
paper itself: ‘¢ Of our total exports France took only one-tenth. The 
two principal markets for our products, as also the chief centres 
from which we draw our imports, are Singapore and Hongkong, 
which between them absorb two-thirds of our products ;"" and it is 
clear from the evidence of figures that not only has Saigon failed 
to realize the prospect foretold for it, but that it would absolutely 
have been, during these last twenty years, a dead weight on the 
resources of France but for the commercial. activity of English and 
Chinese merchants. 
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SHIPPING LAW—FINAL JUDGMENTS. 








ATS) HERE are only two cases recently reported in the 

1499 Courts of final Appeal, which seems to have any 

reference to specially maritime matters. 

Both are Privy Council cases, and both come from 
Australia; the first an appeal from the Supreme Court of Queens- 
land, the other from the Vice-Admiralty Court of Victoria. 

Miles v. McIlwraith (8 App. Cases, 120) is of interest primarily 
only to shipowners aspiring to seats in the Legislative Assembly of 
Queensland, but inferentially to those also who have obtained or 
who seek the honours of Parliamentary life in this country. 

Under the Queensland Constitution Act, 1867, secs. 6, 7, any 
person holding a contract for the public service is disqualified 
thereby from a seat in the Assembly, and subject to a penalty of 
£300 for sitting or voting whilst so disqualified, to be recovered by 
any person who sues for it in the Supreme Court of Queensland. 

The defendant, T. McI. was, in conjunction with his brother, 
A. Mc.L, registered as joint owner of }4 of the ship Scottish Hero. 

A. MeI. and another (M. Mc.E.) carried on business, apparently 
& ship-brokers, in partnership, and M. McE. was moreover 
interested in the Scottish Hero, and was her managing owner. 
The firm of A. Mc.I. and M. McE., acting professedly on behalf of 
the owners of the Scottish Hero, chartered that vessel to the 
Queensland Government to carry immigrants, and she was so em- 
ployed for a considerable time. During the continuance of the charter 
T.Mcl. sat and voted as a Member of the Queensland Assembly. 
The plaintiff Miles sued him for the recovery of five separate 
penalties for his having so sat and voted on five separate occasions. 

At the trial, evidence was given that the defendant had given 
special instructions to the firm of A. McI. and M. McK. with regard 
lo chartering to the Government vessels in which he was interested, 
that such vessels shonld be chartered primarily to the firm of 
A. Mcl. and M, McE., and by them sub-chartered to the Govern- 
ment, and that the remuneration of the defendant should, in such 
“6, be at a fixed rate by the original charter, and sia as of 
ihe mate at which the vessel was sub-chartered. j 
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And consequently it was maintained by him that the act of the 
firm of A. McI. and M. McK. in chartering the Scottish Hero to 
the Government, not in their own names, but as agents for the 
owners was, so far at all events as the defendant was concerned, 
directly contrary to his instructions in the matter, and that therefore 
he could not be liable for the penalties for what was done even by 
his general agents in such a case, as they were not his agents in 
acting in such a manner. 

It was also maintained that a person cannot be said to ‘‘ presume ” 
to sit or vote who is unaware that there is anything to prevent him 
lawfully doing so. 

This latter point was not, however, decided, as it became 
unnecessary to consider it, the Court being of opinion that the 
circumstances of the case did not create any disqualification, as the 
defendant was not bound by a contract made against his express 
instructions, and so the Government could not enforce it against him. 

So far for the Queensland case, its application to this country is 
obvious, as the 22 Geo. III., c. 45, contains provisions for members 
of the House of Commons, from which those in the Queensland 
Constitution Act have been drawn. The following observations on 
the Act are taken from May’s Parliamentary Practice. Government 
Contractors, being supposed to be liable to the influence of their 
employers, are disqualified from serving in Parliament. The Act 
22 Geo. III., c. 45, declares that any person who shall directly or 
indirectly, himself, or by any one in trust for him, undertake sny 
contract with a Government Department, shall be incapable of being 
elected, or of sitting or voting, during the time he shall hold such 
contract, or any share thereof, or any benefit or emolument arising 
from the same: with the qualification contained in sec. 8 that the 
Act does not extend to ‘‘ any contract, agreement, or commission, 
made, entered into, or accepted by any incorporated trading com- 
pany in its corporate capacity,” nor to any company of more 
than 10 persons existing at the passing of the Act, contracting 
their corporate capacity. 

The penalties are, by sec. 9, £500 per diem if a person 9 
disqualified shall sit or vote, to be ‘recovered by any persoa 
who chooses to sue for them ; and by scc. 10 a similar penalty # 
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enacted against any person who, holding a Government contract, 
admits a member of Parliament to share therein. 

One very obvious conclusion to be drawn from the enactment is 
that English shipowners in Parliament, or desirous of entering 
Parliament, will be well advised to convert themselves in Limited 
Liability Companies, cither for the ownership of the whole fleet, or 
the now well-known Single Ship Companies for each ship, and avoid 
all farther trouble in the matter by becoming instead of a sole or part 
owner, a member of an ‘Incorporated Trading Company.’ The 
only case actually decided in England under this statute was one in 
1847, where a question arose on an election petition as to whether a 
certain person was disqualified or not under the statute. The 
following is the note of the Case, taken from Barron and Arnold’s 
Election and Registration Cases 1848-1846, at p. 460, as cited in 
“ Roger’s Law of Elections,” 18th edition, p. 235 :—‘‘ S. was the 
owner of several ships engaged in the service of the Admiralty, 
under contracts executed with the concurrence of the Lords of the 
Admiralty. A few days before the election he made an assignment 
4f the above contracts to his nephews, and was accordingly released 
therefrom by the Admiralty. He also gave notice to his ship- 
broker to pay over all future proceeds of the contracts to his 
nephews, and agreed with his nephews to sell them those ships. 
Held that S. was not disqualified as Government contractor within 
the statute ; although the bills of sale transferring the ships to his 
nephews were not registered at the Custom House till after the 
eletion, and other circumstances appeared tending to show that the 
assignment of the ships and contract were not complete at the time 
of the election.’’ On this case it may be observed that the question 
was tried by a Committee of the House, and not by a Court of Law, 
and that it was anterior to the present Merchant Shipping Acts, 
and therefore not subject to the stringent regulations as to 
Registration being proof of ownership therein contained. On the 
Whole, therefore, it would hardly be safe in these days when peti- 
tions are tried in Courts of Law, and accrued penalties of £500 
piece are much sought after, for a shipowner to trust his seat 
‘od his pocket to the chance of such an incomplete transfer 
‘tempted on the eve of an election. And it might probably be an 
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interesting and even possibly profitable research to examine the 
registers of all the vessels which have been in Government employ- 
ment during the South African, Afghanistan, and Egyptian troubles, 
to see if in any case an M.P. appears as owner or part owner of 
any of such of them as are not the property of Incorporated 
Trading Companies. 

The liabilities of a single shipowner who had sat and voted 
steadily for some months or even years whilst his ship was under 
Government contract at the rate of £500 a sitting or a vote would 
be a very nice haul for the informer, far better than Bradlaugh- 
hunting, and a very serious consideration in balancing the ship's 
accounts even when the gains of a Government contract appeared 
on the other side. 

The other case is that of the Ferret, reported as Phillips and 
others v. The Highland Railway Company (8 App. Cases, 329), and 
which, as already observed, came before the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council on Appeal from the Vice-Admiralty Court of 
Victoria, Australia. The first thing that occurs to one is, having 
regard to the name of the defendant company and the place whence 
the appeal comes, ‘‘ que diable allait-tl faire dans cette galére?” or 
what on earth could a ship, the property of a Scotch Railway 
Company, be doing, that she should find herself in an Australian 
port and under arrest out there ? 

The facts are indeed somewhat startling as showing what msy 
happen to a shipowner’s property in these days if he tries to get 
masters and officers, irrespective of character, at the lowest price. 

In this case the action was by certain of the crew for their 
wages, and it appeared that they were shipped and signed articles st 
Cardiff in the usual extended voyage form for three years ; that s 
the Cape the original master left the ship, and that the mate who 
succeeded to the command in ordinary course, not satisfied with 
that, took possession of the vessel for himself, changed her name 
and traded with her on his own account. On her arrival a 
Melbourne, as the authorities all over the world had “ received 
information’’ about the missing ship, she was seized by the 
Custom House authorities, and of course very soon identified by 
the crew as the missing ship. 
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The master and self constituted owner and his mate were put into- 
prison to await trial, the whole of the crew were taken out of the ship, 
ten of them were detained as witnesses and the rest were offered 
an allowance by Government which some accepted and shipped in 
other vessels, some refused to accept it and instituted proceedings 
against the ship to obtain their wages and compensation for dis- 
charge contrary to their agreement. The Government, after seizing 
the ship, delivered it up to the agents of the defendants, the real 
owners, who took possession of it. 

Of course if the seamen recovered against the ship the defendants. 
had, in fact, to pay, their remedy over against the master in prison 
being obviously illusory, even if it existed at all. 

The Vice-Admiralty Court held that it had no jurisdiction, as 
although the amount to which the plaintiffs were entitled as wages 
and compensation amounted in the aggregate to £203 19s. 8d., 
yet that in no case did the amount due to any one of the 
defendants exceed £50, and that therefore, by section 189 of 
the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, the suit could not under 
the circumstances be brought in a Court of Vice-Admiralty, 
bat ought, under section 188 of the same Act, to have been brought 
before Justices of the Peace. The plaintiff contended in the Vice- 
Admiralty Court and on the Appeal, that on the contrary, as in the 
Admiralty Court, seamen could always join in an action for their- 
Wages, a privilege which they could not, prior to the Judicature 
Act, exercise in a Court of Common Law, and as by an Order in 
Couneil of Will. IV., 27th June, 1882, made under authority of an 
Act of Parliament (2 Will. IV.,c. 51), the same privilege with 
certain limitations was extended to seamen suing ina Vice-Admiralty 
Court, the section 189 of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, must 
be read in regard to such suits as extending to the joint and not the: 
separate claim or amount recovered, and this view was adopted 
by the Judicial Committee as correct. The case is important for 
seamen, as enabling them to get all their cases heard in one suit in 
the Vice-Admiralty Courts, and it seems also in the High Court of 
Justice in this country, even where the individual claims are less 
than £50, if the whole amount exceeds that limit. 

And to owners, as showing that if the ship is ran away with,. 
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they may still have to pay the crew, provided they were not 
uccomplices. Possibly in this case the owners made a mistake in 
accepting the ship from the Government before the question of 
wages and compensation was decided, as by that Act, in the words 
of the judgment (p. 337), ‘‘ By taking possession of the ship, they 
ratified what the Government had done in taking possession of it 
on their behalf and putting their seamen ashore.’ But it is difficult 
to see how this position would have been bettered, if they had not 
taken possession, the suit by the seamen was in rem, and therefore, 
if as the Privy Council have held they were entitled to recover, they 
would have done so, whether the owners appeared or not; the only 
difference would have been that the ship would have been sold to 
satisfy the claim. 

If the seamen were not accomplices in the theft and piratical 
seizure of the ship, it would appear to have been the wisest course 
for the owners to have required the seamen to fulfil their contract, 
and bring the ship home, leaving them to their remedy, if they had 
one, against the officials who took them out of the ship, for false 
imprisonment. The decision of the case on the point of juris- 

diction has left undecided what promised to be a more interest- 
ing if less important question, namely, whether a suit for an 
amount less than £50, being allowed as an exception to the general 
principle where ‘‘ neither the owner nor the master is or resides 
within 20 miles of the place where the seaman or apprentice is, oF 
_discharged or put ashore,’’ would be allowed where, as in this case, the 
master was self-constituted, and certainly ‘‘ was and resided within 
20 miles of the place where the seamen were discharged and put 
ashore,’’ but as certainly the place being the jail, was not there, or 
residing there of his own free will, and when, moreover, the dis- 


-charge of the seamen was not his act.* 


SEA LAWYER. 








* The full text of the section of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, 
referred to above are as follows :— 


Mode of recovering Wages. 
CLXXXVIII. Any Seaman or Apprentice, or any Person duly authorized 
on his Behalf, may sue in a summary Manner before any Two Justices of 
the Peace acting in or near to the Place at which the Service has ter 
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SRHE following is an Abstract of an important paper- 
recently read before the Royal Society. 
‘Roya Socrety, March 15.—‘ On the changes 
_ Which take place in the Deviations of the standard 
“mpass in the iron armour-plated, iron, and composite-built ships. 
of the Royal N avy on a considerable change of magnetic latitude.” 
by Staff-Commander E. W. Creak, R.N., of the Admiralty Compass 
RCR es Communicated by Capt. Sir F. J. O. Evans, R.N., 
~B., F. -S., Hydrographer to the Admiralty. | 
Ped ater, Comprised between the years 1855-68 was one of 
ch into the magnetic character of the armour-plated 


and 
— ships of the Royal Navy, and iron ships of the Mercantile 





ie ae other contributions to this subject, a paper by F. J. O. 
‘af-Com mander, R.N., F.R.S., and Archibald Smith, 


RS, 
iG » Was read bofore the Royal Society in March, 1865, relating 
6 armour-p 


lated ships of the Royal Navy, and containing. the: 
Thinated 


Which i Which the Seaman or Apprentice has been discharged, or at 

Cither iia upon whom the Claim is made is or resides, or in Scotland 

vhich -”- S4ch Justices or before the Sheriff of the County within 

{y uch 
manor A 

of any PP "entice not exceeding Fifty Pounds over and above the Costs 


lace is situated, for any Amount of Wages due to such 


Perable; and ne & for the Recovery thereof, so soon as the same becomes 
thal be final, ©ry Order made by such Justices or Sheriff in the Matter: 
C 
ane ~ © Snit or Proceeding for the Recovery of Wages under the 
Apprentice ©unds shall be instituted by or on behalf of any Seaman 
Court of Bessz ™ any Court of Admiralty or Vice-Admiralty, or in the 
Majesty, Do es im Scotland, or in any Superior Court of Record in Her 
mole es 10nzg, unless the Owner of the Shipis adjudged bankrupt or- 
ity of a Mt, or unless the Ship is under Arrest or is sold by the- 
der the Anth ™Y such Court as aforesaid, or unless any Justices acting 
Cont, op any °rity of this Act refer the Case to be adjudged by such 
Miles of the pb M either the Owner nor Master is or resides within Twenty 
e where the Scaman or Apprentice is discharged or put 
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first published results of the system of observation and analysis of 
the deviations of the compass established four years previously. 

‘‘ From lack of observations in widely different magnetic latitudes 
the authors of that paper were unable to define the proportions of 
the semicircular deviation arising from vertical induction in soft 
iron, and that arising from permanent or sub-permanent magnetism 
in hard iron. 

‘‘ During the last fifteen years vessels of all classes—except turret 
-ships—have visited places of high southern magnetic inclination or 
dip, and the analysis of the deviation of their standard compass 
has been made, showing the constants of hard and soft iron 
producing semicircular deviation. 

“‘The constants for soft iron provide a means of predicting 
probable changes of deviation on change of magnetic latitude for 
certain vessels of the following classes, and others of similar con- 
struction. 

‘1, Iron armour-plated ships. 

‘©. Iron cased with wood. 

‘¢ 3. Iron troopships. 

‘¢4, Tron and steel ships cased with wood. 

‘¢ 5, Composite-built vessels. 

‘© 6. Wooden ships with iron beams and vertical bulkheads. 

‘These vessels were all in a state of magnetic stability previous 
to the observations which have been discussed, and their com- 
passes have had the semicircular deviation reduced to small 
values, or corrected in England by permanent bar magnets. 

‘‘This correction may be considered as the introduction of a 
permanent magnetic force acting independently, and in opposi- 
tion to the magnetic forces of the ship proceeding from hard iron. 

‘“‘It is now proposed to consider the effects of a change of 
magnetic latitude on the component parts of the deviation. 


‘* Semicircular Deviation. 


‘On semicircular deviation from fore-and-aft forces, time has 
but little effect, and the greater part of it is due to permanent 
magnetism in hard iron which may be reduced to zero for all 
latitudes by a permanent magnet. 
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“A second but small part of this semicircular deviation proceeds 
from sub-permanent magretism in hard iron. It is subject to 
alterations slowly by time, from concussion, and from the ship 
Temaining in a constant position with respect to the magnetic 
meridian for several days, and is more intensely affected by a 
combination of the two latter causes. 

‘Deviations from sub-permanent magnetism which have tem- 
porarily altered in value as described, return slowly to their 
criginal value on removal of the inducing cause. 

“The principal cause of change in the semicircular deviation on 
change of magnetic latitude, in corrected compasses, arises from 
vertical induction in soft iron, which changes directly as the 
tangent of the dip. 

“In standard compasses judiciously placed with regard to sur- 
rounding iron this element of change is small, and similar in 
value for similar classes of ships. 

“With very few exceptions, nearly the whole of the semicircular 
deviation from transverse forces is due to permanent magnetism 
in hard iron subject to the same laws as that proceeding from 
fore-and-aft forces. , 

“In the exceptional cases alluded to, there is a small part due to 
vertical induction in soft iron, changing directly as the tangent of 
the dip. 

‘‘ Quadrantal Deviation. 


“This deviation, caused by induction in horizontal soft iron 
symmetrically placed, does not change with a change of magnetic 
latitude. Time alone appears to produce a gradual change in its 
value during the first two or three years after the ship is launched, 
When it becomes nearly permanent. 

‘The diminution of the mean directive force of the needle, which 
is common to all modern vessels of war, improves slowly at first 
by lapse of time, and finally assumes a permanent value. 


‘“* Relative Proportions of Hard and Soft Iron. 


“It has been found that the relative proportions of the hard and 
soft iron affecting the standard compasses of twenty-five vessels 
examined differ considerably, even in ships of similar construction. 
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‘This difference may be accounted for by the compasses not 
being placed in the same relative position in the ships considered 
as magnets of various forms, and containing numerous iron bodies 
introduced during equipment. 


6 General Conclusions. 


‘‘The following general conclusions have special reference to 
the standard compass positions of the six classes of vessels pre- 
viously mentioned :— 

‘*1. A large proportion of the semicircular deviation is due to 
permanent magnetism in hard iron. 

‘2, A large proportion of the semicircular deviation may be 
reduced to zero, or corrected for all magnetic latitudes, by fixing 
a hard steel bar magnet or magnets in the compass pillar, in 
opposition to, and of equal force to, the forces producing that 
deviation. 

‘3. A very small proportion of the semicircular deviation is 
due to sub-permanent magnetism which diminishes slowly by 
lapse of time. 

‘‘4, The sub-permanent magnetism produces deviation in the 
same direction as the permanent magnetism in hard iron, except 
when temporarily disturbed (1) by the ship’s remaining in 2 
constant position with respect to the magnetic meridian for 
several days, (2) by concussion, or (8) by both combined, when 
the disturbance is intensified. 

‘¢5. To ascertain the full value of changes in the sub-permanent 
magnetism, observations should be taken immediately on the 
removal of the inducing cause. 

‘6. In the usual place of the standard compass the deviation 
caused by transient vertical induction in soft iron is small, and of 
the same value (nearly) for ships of similar construction. 

“7, The preceding conclusions point to the conditions which 
should govern the selection of a suitable position for the standard 
compass with regard to surrounding iron in the ship.” 





The following note is in answer to a correspondent's query 
recently addressed to us; the subject, as he says, has not beet 
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mentioned in any of the works treating on the Deviation of 
the Compass :— 

Practical Rules for the correction of the semicircular deviation at 
sea then the compass has been previously corrected by magnets. If, 
in the lapse of time, or through any considerable change of magnetic 
latitude, it is found that the deviation card no longer correctly 
indicates the deviation, you can correct the semicircular deviation 
by attending to the following rules. It is of course taken for 
granted that you know the use of Time Azimuths, or of distant 
terrestrial objects, in bringing your vessel’s head to any of the cardinal 
pomts, correct magnetic; then you will move the magnets, as 
required, for two adjacent cardinal points, and subsequently test 
the correction for the remaining two cardinal points. 

I. For ship’s head brought correct magnetic North or South, the 
correcting magnet lies athwartship, with its N. marked (red) end 
to starboard or port, according to the original deviation. Then 
proceed to move the correcting magnet as follows :— 

(a) Theartship magnet with N. marked end to starboard— 
Ship’s head N., with E. dev. (t.e. compass N. to starboard) 
magnet nearer. 
‘i se »» W. dev. (i.e. compass N. to port) 
magnet further off. 
Ship’s head 8., with E. dev. (i.e. compass §. to starboard) 
magnet further off. 
- $6 » W. dev. (i.e. compass 8. to port) magnet 
nearer. 
() Thwartship magnet with N. marked end to port— | 
Ship’s head N., with E. dev. (i.e. compass N. to starboard) 
magnet further off. 
» W. dev. (i.e. compass N. to port) 
magnet nearer. 
Ship’s head §8., with E. dev. (i.e. compass 8. to starboard) 
, magnet nearer. 
™ - » W. dev. (t.e. compass§. to port) magnet 
further off. 

II. For ship’s head brought correct magnetic East or West, the 

correcting magnet lies fore-and-aft, with its N. marked (red) end 
M 
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aft or forward, according to the original deviation. Then, proceed 
as follows :— 
(c) Fore-and-aft magnet with N. marked end aft— 
Ship’s head E., with E. dev. (i.e. compass E. to starboard) 
magnet further off. 
‘i .; » W. dev. (i.e. compass E. to port) 
| magnet nearer. 
Ship’s head W., with E. dev. (i.e. compass W. to starboard) 
magnet nearer. 
sie oe », W. dev. (i.e. compass W. to port) 
magnet further off. 
(a) Fore-and-aft magnet with N. marked end forward— 
Ship’s head E., with E. dev. (i.e. compass E. to starboard) 
magnet nearer. 


” ” » W. dev. (i.e. compass E. to port) 
magnet further off. 
Ship’s head W., with E. dev. (i.e. compass W. to starboard) 
magnet further off. 
” ” » W. dev. (i.e. compass W. to part) 
magnet nearer. 





In our last number (p. 429) we gave a valuable illustrated paper 
by Mr. Thomas Dobson on ‘‘ The Heeling Error of the Compass ;"" 
but it appears to us that reference is there made solely to heeling 
error arising from the attraction of the N.-seeking end of the 
compass needle to the weather side. The character of the heeling 
error may be well expressed in a tabular form, according to whether 
the N. point of the compass needle is drawn to windward, or to 
leeward, as follows :— 

For Her.ina Emon: is drawn to windward ; “is drawn to leeward; 
or Gocnenenss’ baer Rec Pouazo tT 


Between E. and W., through N.| E. or + | W. or — | W. or — | E. or + 
Between E. and W., through S. | W. or — | E. or + | E. or + | W.or - 





And where the ship or steamer may have taken a strong list, 
owing to a shift of the cargo, substitute ‘‘ high”’ side for windward, 
and ‘‘low’’ side for leeward. 


to 
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appeared an article on the above subject, the writer 
of which deserved the hearty thanks of all genuine 
seamen for the able manner in which he advocated 
their interests on this (to them) important question. He con- _ 
clades with an urgent appeal to masters of ships and masters 
associating to unite and oppose with all their strength, anything 
which might tend to diminish the safety of ships, and as a natural 
consequence imperil the lives of those sailing in them. His appeal, 
a8 I read it, is made more to the leading men of the profession than 
to the general ran of masters or seamen, and very properly so, they 
being the men who would be listened to with most attention, as 
having a calmer judgment and more varied experience in ‘all things 
nantical than the younger members of the craft. So far Iam sorry 
to observe he seems to have appealed to the leading men in vain, 
as they still appear to be wrapped in that ‘suicidal lethargy ’’ 
which he deplores in the April number of the Magazine. Perhaps 
it is too soon to expect any demonstration on the part of these 
leading men, but they might at least have signified their approval 
of their “‘ Brother Seaman ” in his faithful endeavour to improve 
the circumstances under which so many of them go to sea. 

There is, however, without doubt, many reasons why the general 
run of masters and officers should hold back from openly express- 
ing their opinions on the subjects of overloading and seaworthiness. 
We will admit that like the gentleman of Syria they are compelled 
from motives of self interest to bow down with their masters, and 
that they hesitate to accuse those who have it in their power, not 
only to deprive them of present employment, but actually to make 
it dificult for them to obtain any other. We must also admit 
it is a serious consideration for a man who, in all probability, 
may have others depending on. him, to throw away his means 
of livelihood by openly giving vent to his opinions of shipowners, 
who overload their ships, or send them to sea in bad order, and 
Tam afraid most masters will continue to take their chance of an 
uM 2 
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untimely end rather than descend to an inferior position, or be 
shut out from employment altogether. It is difficult, therefore, 
to see how men in such a dependent position can be expected 
to give an independent opinion. A man in doing so would be 
one in some thousands, who, viewing his fate, would hide stil 
more their own ideas. It is truly said that if a master throws up 
his situation, there are a hundred ‘standing by” to succeed 
him on any terms, and ready to go in the ship no matter how she 
is fitted for the voyage. Perhaps the mate, who has already 
endured untold misery in the same ship, elated with a chance of 
promotion, gladly takes the master’s place, and endures more 
misery than ever ; the supply is, indeed, greater than the demand. 
How then are masters to render themselves so necessary to ther 
owners, that they may venture on having an opinion of ther 
own, and be able to give it free expression without fear of being 
‘‘shown to the gangway!”’ It is argued if seamen were better 
educated this most desirable end would be gained; or if the 
standard of Board of Trade examinations was raised it would 
reduce the supply. I think this last doubtful. Education has 
advanced among seamen as well as among other classes, and 
the present generation of officers might not find it so very difficult 
to tackle any extra work the Board of Trade might give them to 
do; the old hands could not very well be made to pass a second 
examination ; they would still remain, and the younger members 
go on increasing. Again, would more highly-educated men be 
acceptable to some owners, men with more independent opinions? 
Would owners employ them? Iam sure some would not. The 
owners, for instance, who send ships to sea in an unseaworthy 
condition want men with no opinion on anything, who wil 
do just as they are told, without avy regard for ther 
own personal safety, or the safety of those sailing with 
them; men without thought or refinement, without azy- 
thing but a kind of brute-courage, who in their ignorance 
will take risks which men with more knowledge and more rel 
pluck would refuse, and it is pretty well known that these 
ignorant men, full of bravado in port, are frequently the most 
scared in agale; unfortunately they are not uncommon. ‘ Karabos” 
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says an expression of opinion from our highest nautical men might 
have some good effect, also the opinion of men that have been masters, 
bat are no longer depending on the sea for a livelihood. He must 
know that a large number of these authorities are actually manag- 
ing owners themselves, or else to some extent still dependent, in 
the capacity of superintendents, &c., and that in the first case 
they have turned their coats, and in the second most likely feel 
more inclined to bow with their masters, than go over to the 
opposition. 

I trust it may not be thought, that in speaking of owners 
who send ships away in an unseaworthy condition, I have any 
intention of including all our owners under this head; I must 
honestly say I believe the principal portion would not willingly 
allow any of their servants to run the risk of losing life or limb 
through any neglect on their part, and I am sure a good many 
even make themselves personally acquainted with the condition of 
their vessels. To what class then belong the unscrupulous por- 
tion ? principally, I think, to what we may call the “ pettifogging 
owners,” those who in sailor parlance, have to sail very close to 
the wind to make things pay ‘‘ the expected dividend,’’ who are in o 
fever of anxiety to put in every pound (and a few more) the ship 
wil carry, so that they may scrape together more money for 
themselves and shareholders, the last not the least greedy of the 
two. Those in my opinion are the men who protest against 
the management of their own property being interfered with, even 
by Mr. Martell, who want to have the safety of ships and men in 
their own hands, to have it in their power to load their property 
to the scuppers if they think proper, and force men through 
hecessity to sail in them. We must only hope the Board of 
Trade will not allow them to have it their own way; fair laws will 
not hurt the hunestly disposed owner, and they would prevent the 
dishonest ones making havoc among human beings. With the 
Government lays the real power to put a check on the sending to 
sea of unseaworthy vessels; they can afford to be independent in 
the matter, caring only for the good opinion of the public ; they can 
be under no necessity of pandering to the unscrupulous shipowner. 
It is plainly then their duty to put a stop as far as lays in their 
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power to the wilful waste of human life that would surely ensue 
were owners left to the unrestricted mismanagement of their ships, 
and let us hope that in the framing of any new laws or rules, the 
claims of the seafaring community to be consulted in the matter 
may not be ignored. 

Some people on the owner’s side seem to have taken exception to 
the statement of ‘‘ Karabos,’’ that this question of freeboard is s 
sailor’s one from first to last ; let us look at it from a freight-earning 
point of view. Is it not plain that should ships cease to become 8 
source of profit to owners (a state of affairs already reached, most 
of them say), that the sailor’s occupation is gone, and that as the 
profits decrease, so will the workman’s pay be reduced, I am sure 
then it is reasonable to say that the earnings of the ship are really 
and truly a first consideration with those that work her. Does any 
master like to find that his ship is not paying well? How often 
does. it make him do what he knows is unjust to himself and 
shipmates? How often does it make him take in that last few 
tons, and put her down another inch or two just to make things 
better that trip, thus really running extra risks for the sole benefit 
of the owner. I say without hesitation this is done times out of 
number, and no one will ever know how often that putting in the 
last few tons has tended to swell the ‘‘ missing list.’’ If such is the 
feeling amongst masters, does it not go to prove that the profits of 
a ship is not entirely an owner's question, but certainly 
partly the seaman’s, and as I certainly think the free- 
board question is a sailor’s, so far as the safety is concerned, 
I think it may be safely said that freeboard is, if not entirely, § 
sailor’s question—he, at least, has the greater share in it. Why 
then (although they recognise the owner's claim in the matter) 
should they not be allowed some voice in the making of laws or 
rules which affect seamen more than anyone. Why are they shut 
out and others admitted who really know nothing practically oo 
the subject ? Ican only conclude that the shipowning power is 
strong enough to exclude them, and does so, in order to have the 
game all to themselves. 

I must now say a few words in corroboration of what our friesd 
‘‘ Karabos”’ says is a seaman’s notion of freeboard, and what was 
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deelared to be freeboard by the committee appointed by the Board 
of Trade in 1875, to examine into the matter. It means, without 
doubt, what the scientific gentlemen call ‘‘ height of platform,’’ and 
what 2 sailor would call enough side to give him a chance to 
weather the storm without being in constant danger of going over- 
beard. People who do not look closely into the case are apt to mix 
freeboard with ‘‘ buoyancy ;"’ but in relation to the safety of men on 
deck they are two very different things. All the ‘‘spare buoy- 
ancy "’ (if there ever is any) that can be scraped together, taking 
into account all superstructures, from the wheel-house to the fore- 
eastle hatch, will not benefit: the seaman if it is spread out in such a 
manner, or if the taking it into consideration leaves the ship with 
a poor side out of water. Distance from the water to the deck is 
the only means any seaman ever I have met thought really effective 
to prevent heavy seas breaking over the ship and sweeping her 
decks, or doing some serious damage. Buoyancy will keep the 
vessel afloat if there is enough of it, but there is not the least doubt 
that there may be sufficient buoyancy and insufficient freeboard, 
consequently danger to human life and limb. In bad weather there 
is constantly something to be done on deck. If anything goes 
Wrong it is generally in a gale; out on deck then the crew must 
come, and, although decks and houses may be armour- 
plated and the ship be sufficiently buoyant, if she has an in- 
sufficient amount of freeboard the ‘green seas” will break over 
her,and the crew stand s poor chance indeed—the chance of ‘being 
able to hold on against a force, the resisting of which successfully 
calls forth the shipwright’s best efforts, and they often fail. I must 
say that the very fact of anyone propounding such a theory as 
‘spare buoyancy’ appears to me to be in opposition to the time- 
honoured and oft-proved one, of a good side out of water ; this fact 
stamps the propounder as one who has very little idea indeed of what 
a galeof wind and heavy sea mean. No one but those who, sitting 
comfortably at a desk, invent some formule entirely satisfactory to 
themselves, by means of which they prove that a certain vessel is 
safe, with no side to speak of, but enough buoyancy somewhere to 
keep her afloat if nothing goes wrong, would make such statements ; 
and it is clear that with them the safety of the crew on deck is com- 
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pletely lost sight of. In all the arguments I have heard from the 
owner's side, this last item is never taken into consideration, and as 
for comfort, that is a thing too ridiculous to be mentioned in con- 
nection with sailors, There is no doubt that, in time, we will have 
some formula laid down to prove that a man cannot be washed off 
a deck two feet from the water in a sea-way. Let none of the 
experts’ chicanery pursuade people not in a position to know better, 
that any ship can be safe for the crew if she has not a fair side out 
of water; they may lecture, and write, and argue, and endeavour to 
mystify the public in favour of their patrons the shipowners 
until the case is reversed, but if people want to know the real 
state of the case and the real remedy, they must look for both 
among the seafaring community, and not among prejudiced 
impractical theorists who keep one thing constantly before them— 
profit. 

It is, I think, reasonable to say, that it is found next to impos- 
sible to load a ship so that she will be safe and no more; it appears 
to me impossible not to leave the margin on one side or the other, and 
it also appears to me that it is to this margin being left on the safe 
side that the owners object; they seem to think that everything should 
be in their favour, and therefore the margin should be in their 
favour also; they object to have a ship go to sea with a fair side 
‘‘and all that room in the hold,’’ and they are sure she would be 
quite safe with another hundred tons or so—hence their spare 
buoyancy theory, their talk about ‘‘ good ends,’’ and fine fore- 
castles, and long-bridges, and machinery well protected ; but would 
all the buoyancy, spare or otherwise, prevent the watch being 
swept off the uncovered portion of the deck if that deck is too 
near the water ? I think not, and most sailors will agree with me. 
But, says the owner, she may go the whole trip and have no 
water on deck, and she has gone many times before with the same 
side. Are we to trustin those two chances? Those who have to 
go in the ship think not. Owner (who would not venture in the 
ship under any circumstances for anything you could give him), 
standing on the pier, and going to run no risk, thinks it might 
be done. I must certainly as a seaman protest against any amount 
of spare buoyancy being made a pretext for a decrease in freeboard. 
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The thing may appear feasible in theory, but it is positively not so 
in practice. This assertion applies more particularly to those well- 
decked steamers so unjustly praised by some people. That they 
should loge any side on account of surplus buoyancy is simply 
monstrous, for in all conscience they have little side enough at 
present. This style of steamer is notorious for overloading, all on 
aseount of the undue consideration given to long-poops and breaks. 
Fairly loaded they are not bad ships for smooth water voyages, 
bat immeasurably inferior in bad weather to spar-decked or main- 
deck ships. A well-decker is very good for those who want to be 
aft, and equally bad for those who want to be forward. The well 
in 8 breeze is constantly full of water dashing about, no matter from 
what quarter thesea may be. Freeing ports are useless, unless above 
the water outside, which they seldom arein those ships in a sea-way. 
Let the cause be what it may, they behave just as ‘‘Karabos’’ says. 
Ihave served in them under many circumstances, and I know of no 
ship which seems so ‘‘ staggered ’’ by a sea as a well-decked one, 
when the well is full, which is constantly the case ina gale. Along 
this lower deck, then, the crew have to come and go to their fore- 
castle, and on this deck, not part, but nearly all the work is to be 
done in a gale. How often have we seen an unfortunate fireman after 
his wateh is ended, ‘‘ standing-by *’ for a chance, that never comes, 
of getting along to his berth, and finally, after many vain attempts, 
retiring in despair to the ‘‘ waste-locker,” or to lie on the stoke- 
bole plates, and it is nothing unusual for the whole watch to be 
Washed about this lower deck when a sea comes on board, so that 
for ten minutes or so no one can say if they are overboard or not. 
AsI said before, when bad weather is prevailing there is con- 
stantly something to be done, and it should be taken into consi- 
deration that the work is all done in the well, all the sails have to 
be handled from that deck, except the mainsail and main-staysail, 
and the crew are therefore constantly required in ‘the well,” so 
that if through having some more buoyancy somewhere else, this 
already dangerous part of the ship is made more so, we may con- 
dude more men will be lost and injured; and if any rules come 
into foree by which these ships will be allowed to load deeper they 
will soon earn a more significant name than they already possess. 
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To anyone not very well up in nautical matters, many of these 

ships laying in dock are most deceptive, for this reason: toa casnah 

observer they appear to be very high out of water indeed. So they 
are, if measured to the rail, but let anyone go aboard and try to 
look over the bulwark of ‘the well,” and he will find it 
next to impossible to do so, the bulwark: is so high; this 
high bulwark is put on to make her “look bold,” but I need 
not say that as it will hold more water it is proportionately 
dangerous. Bulwarks find favour with owners for this same 
quality of making a ship “look bold '’ when she is deep, 
but a sailor will seldom speak well of them, his experience being 
that they hold more water and render it impossible to do any work 
in ‘the well ’’ during a gale without serious danger. In my opinioz 
a ‘‘ well-decker ’’ is not a good heavy weather ship, and is certainly 

not fit for North Atlantic trading. Taking into consideration the 

many opinions I have heard from seamen, I must say that the type 

of steamer considered the safest by the majority is an honestly- 

constructed spar-deck ship, with the machinery properly protected ; 

over such a ship the seas ‘‘ pass’’ and the seamen never feel the 

ship ‘stagger’ as a well-decker or a ship with bulwarks would 

do under the same circumstances. 

T cannot help thinking that o certain well-known association is 
taking the owner’s side all through this freeboard question; 
neither can I understand how owners who object so strongly st 
being interfered with by the Board of Trade should submit to be 
dictated to by anyone else. Let me draw attention to the report 
in the Shipping Gazette of May 2nd of the Annual Meeting of the 
Greenock Shipowners’ Association. That august body agreed that 
Mr. Chamberlain's idea of a Shipping Council was erude and 
defective, as it gave too few representatives to Scotland, none to 
Lloyd's, the Glasgow underwriters, or shipbuilders (no mentica 8 
made of its giving none to seamen). The directors had also 
considered ‘‘ Lloyd's freeboard tables,” and agreeing that they 
were based on correct principles, it was thought they gave too 
much side to large ships, therefore they recommended that Lloyd's 
should reconsider the tables, after taking some farther advice from 
shipowners. No mention again of seamen, and I think the coolness 
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and one-sidedness of the recommendation is without parallel. A 
ttle farther on in the report we find that Mr. Martell met a large 
oumber of their shipowners, and explained the tables to them, 
pointing out, no doubt, the many allowances intended to be made on 
account of spare buoyancy, such as long poops and deck-houses, and 
I daresay also showing what the well-deckers would gain under 
thenew rules. Asaresult of this meeting, and the “ revised edition” 
of Lioyd’s tables issued (after taking additional advice from 
shipowners), the Greenock gentlemen are willing to be interfered 
with by Lloyd’s, and if interfered with in a manner satisfactory 
to themselves, would eventually accept the services of Lloyd's 
Registry in fixing a load-line. I think the way in which Mr. 
Martell seems to have smoothed the ruffled’ feathers of the 
Greenock owners not to be beaten. Does it not seem plain that 
“the Registry” tried to please the owner in this case, and in all 
cases, while they seem to ignore the claim seamen have to be con- 
sulted. All through the report of this meeting, as in all meetings of 
owners, the safety of the ships and their own interests are dis- 
cussed, but no mention made of the safety of the crew. I merely 
call attention to this matter for the sake of pointing out 
that it is doubtful if seamen get much sympathy from Lloyd’s 
Registry. I now add my appeal to that of my “ brother 
seaman,’ and entreat those who are most coucerned to unite 
and endeavour by all means in their power to prevent 
the sending to sea of overloaded and unseaworthy ships. They 
cannot hold meetings for the simple reason that they are scattered 
far and wide over the ocean, but it is in their power to agitate, and 
fo insist on the societies to which they may belong taking the 
question up properly. They can impress the importance of the 
subject on those who do not give it sufficient attention, of which 
there are unfortunately too many, and they can always call the 
attention of the many people they meet to a subject which is of so 
much importance to themselves. Let me also appeal to the general 
pablie to give the sailors some little attention, and to go to them for 
at least some information, so as not to form their opinion of this 
question from the writings of prejudicial journals, or the speeches 
of still more prejudiced owners. The public are too often influenced 
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by the writings in these same journals. Let a seaman now tell 
them it is the writing of theory, not practice, and if they really 
desire genuine information on a purely nautical question, they must 
enquire among those ‘‘ Who go down to the sea in ships.” 
GOEMON. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





, FREEBOARD. 
To the Editor of the ‘* Nautical Magazine.” 

Srr,—The interest and well being of the Mercantile Marine has 
been of late very fully ventilated in the public press; every paper 
has been teeming with opinions of every kind expressed by some 
member of every branch concerned. There is spare buoyancy from 
an official point of view, and what is required for safety of life 
and property ; there is the shape of the modern cargo steamer (or 
box) from a seaman’s as well as an official critic’s point of view; 
the load-line for freeboard from high scientific authorities, and others 
how to fix it in all cases ; yet with all these nothing definite has been 
fixed on. So ships continue to sail, are lost, and life is sacrificed. 

If the Government are determined to have their own way, why not 
leave the whole responsibility with them ? One tribunal for reference 
in this case ought to be sufficient if established on sound principles, 
and composed of able, experienced men in all nautical affairs, good 
and fair judges of shipbuilding, loading, and when a ship is in a fit 
condition to go to sea; outside of this for all disputes that may 
arise, the old law exists, and always plenty of professional gentle- 
men ready to take up a case for either side. The Shipping and 
Mercantile Gazette, whose articles are generally good and reliable, 
somehow in this case teems with criticism on Board of Trade 
Officialism ; while the Daily Telegraph publishes the stirring articles 
of ‘A Seafarer,’’ who knows and handles his subjects well when 
adhering to his sea yarns, including his account of surveying work done 
and material used in shipbuilding. I wish him health and vigour 
to pursue his plain, outspoken, fearless manner of dealing with 
subjects affecting the life of those at sea. 

And now if there be room for a few words on the all absorbing 
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opie of freeboard, I will give my humble opinion from forty years’ 
experience, in all trades and all classes of ships. First, I fail to 
we what inside measurement has to do with a ship’s behaviour at 
wa and think the best factor to base a calculation on for free- 
board and safety is the outside measurement and shape, shown 
in her displacement in salt water. I make no profession of going 
into elaborate calculations, but quote from experience and say, the 
shape and depth properly studied are, I believe, sufficient to work on. 

And here allow me to make a few remarks on building 
material, which appears to have not been sufficiently studied, 
m regard to stability or fineness of lines; and the better to make 
nyself understood will give an example in which the writer took 
m active part. An oak wood, class 18 years, British ship was 
built, 1,000 tons register ; her owner was well satisfied ; she stands 
wih from 150 to 180 tons ballast, carries a large general and 
desd-weight cargo; sails well, her qualities are all that can be 
desired a8 8 merchant carrying ship. This ship would be con- 
dered 1,000 tons weight; her bottom inside is comparatively 
speaking solid ; she would have say 14 inches depth of main and 
ise keel, added to this the heavy keelson inside, copper 
theathing outside (about 8 tons). ll this adds to her stability. 
Her dimensions (roughly) were:—Length, 187 ft.; beam, 34 ft. ; 
depth, 23 ft.; rise of floor about 12 inches quarter breadth ; 
ber greatest beam about 7 ft. above inside skin, or, allowing for 
plank and frame, say 9 ft. 6 in. from outside. This is the wood 
thip. I now give dimensions, &c., &c., of an iron ship built for 
tame owner. This ship was 1,000 tons register, would weigh 
tboat 750 tons; requires 400 tons ballast to stand up, has some 
10 inches capacity each side more than the wood ship inside, 
naturally carries a large cargo; her bottom inside is nearly empty for 
atleast the depth of her floorings ; she has no material for stability, 
has no hanging keel outside, and the paint preservative on her 
bottom outside is of a greasy nature. With the exception of her 
length, which was 190 feet, her dimensions were the same as the 
Wood ship. She isa tender ship, requires a good amount of 
dead-weight, and unless very light cargo be obtainable seldom 
ads full, and is very slow. She loaded nearly 21,000 bags rice, 
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of which quantity there were only 8,600 between decks, about 
196 tons, and drew 21 ft. 7 in. water (too deep). Here is a proof 
that lines which gave satisfaction in wood proved a failure in iron, 
particularly in want of stability. Now, if difference of material 
gives so much more space, and the wood ship was all that could 
be desired, why not have given her (the iron ship) finer lines, 
greater rise of floor, carried her breadth of beam double the height, 
she would have been then an easy ship, possessed greater stability, 
saved a great amount of expense in ballast, and sailed faster. And 
while on this subject permit me to make one more remarkable 
difference in the behaviour of wood and iron ships. Take two 
ships same tonnage, same lines outside, loaded with similar cargoes 
and equal weight. Spread the same area of canvass; put 
these two ships in a good breeze of wind going good fall, 
and I have found, that although the angle of careenage might not be 
greater in one than the other, still the iron ship in falling over the 
sea as it leaves her will press her lee-side deeper, she is much 
quicker in her motion than the wood ship, and when hard pressed 
her lee-deck is generally full of water. Ihave noticed this difference 
in different iron ships of the usual merchantman lines. (reat 
carrying capacity, their largest displacement in beam is so low that 
as they load down the water falls in on them, and when fully laden 
have little buoyancy left. There is another type of ship, although 
iron, not so bad: a ship, 250 ft. x 48} ft. x 28 ft. and great rise of 
floor, 1,750 tons register, carries 2,200 tons dead-weight, would 
stow a large measurement cargo; stands with 150 tong ballast sky- 
sail yards across (which yards were 87 feet long), not tied up 2 
dock, but in any harbour—sailed fast and steered like a cutter. 
This was a comfortable ship and dry, would bear pressing, and I 
would rather go to sea in this ship with an allowance of 24 inches 
freeboard, than in the other class with 3} inches. And now having 
come back to freeboard, before concluding, I will make a few 

remarks on this subject, and begin by saying, I think Sir Digby 

Murray’s rules appear sound from a practical point of view, bis 

increase for the long and larger ship is borne out by all experienced 

seamen ; I will quote a few reasons from experience, and in doing 

this take a particular trade for illustration. A few years back the 
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trade around Cape Horn with the heavy laboursome cargoes to and 
from the west coast was carried on by vessels of small tonnage and 
draught of water varying from 16 feet to 18 feet 6 inches, and it 
seems remarkable how few of this mosquito fleet came to grief, and 
mark the difference after the introduction of the larger class of ships 
drawing from 21 feet to 24 feet of water, although these latter 
conveyed their heavy cargoes home or eastward—the easiest passage 
im the hey-day of Californian and Australian ships bringing guano 
from Peru ; disasters to these latter became proportionally much 
greater. The writer has seen as many as twenty ships at one time 
in the Bay of Valparaiso, put back for repairs more or less damaged ; 
the damage was from strain, from the simple leak to the top sides 
being nearly torn off—thus showing that the deeper the draught 
the greater the strain on the upper works, and why this class of 
ship requires a greater amount of buoyancy in freeboard. 
Example.—By most authorities height of waves in a 
common gale of wind rises from 20 to 25 feet, with 
4 velocity from eight to ten or twelve knots; of course 
in the more violent gales they rise to 40 or 45 feet, 
and have a velocity from thirty-two to thirty-five knots per 
hour. Now, taking either of these heights, the disadvantage to the 


heavy ship becomes apparent, for while the light draught is acted 


on equally by nearly all the disturbed surface, the bottom of the 
deeper is, before she rises, in comparatively still water, and the 
Whole force from the advancing wave, the top of which is the dis- 
turbed part and ranning with great velocity, strikes the top sides, 
and forces the ship to yield, before the bottom scarcely feels any 
lifting power; hence the great strain and damage caused to top 
Works ; for very few of these ships ever complained in their bottoms. 
Thus far wooden ships have been alluded to; few complaints were 
ever made of safety of deck as a platform for working ; but if the 
ion ship does not suffer by straining, especially in her upper work, 
like the wood, seeing she is of one material, still the same law holds 
800d for safety in height of platform for working ship. Take one 
of the iron ships 1,500 tons register of the model before mentioned, 

, whose main-deck is seldom dry when going anything over 
three knots, for the water runs up the sides and falls inboard, and 
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none but those who have experienced it can imagine the dread with 
which a watch receives the order to trim yards in the waist, when 
blowing hard and running ; it means a green sea bath, to be washed 
from side to side, and brought up against the bulwark, and lucky is 
the fellow who keeps his hold of the rope, by means of which he 
might regain his footing, if only to be served in like manner again 
before getting through his work. 

In steamers the mariners have little of this work, consequently 
these vessels might do with less freeboard, always providing the 
deck fittings are substantially good in all respects ; but all sea-gomg 
vessels should have a sufficiency for the crew to do the deck work 
in safety. An easy ship requires good beam, more than has been 
allowed of late according to the length given, and the majority of 
steamship captains coincide in this view, added to which is the 
great depth. B. W. 





THEORY OF WATERSPOUTS. 
To the Editor of the ** Nautical Magazine.” 


Srr,—I wish to communicate to you the results of an enquiry 
into the apparent phenomena of waterspouts. 

Whilst off Pernambuco, and steering northward, on February 10th, 
7 a.m., a large and well-defined waterspout passed very close to our 
vessel ; it was travelling in a westerly direction about twenty miles 
an hour. Wind previously had been S.E., force 2, which after- 
wards veered to E.S.E., force 8. The edges were well defined, and 
the volume seemed semi-transparent, but one remarkable phe- 
nomenon appeared to be absent—the rushing of the water into the 
vacuum that is supposed to exist in the centre of the column. Its 
mancuvring seemed interesting, and there can be no more simple 
description of it than to imagine a huge fish suspended with its 
head and shoulders penetrated into the clouds, and struggling with 
its tail to release itself. 

Failure to procure evidence to prove that any one of thes 
supposed monsters had ever passed over or damaged any craft 
soever, has led me to deduce the following theory :— 

Their formation would seem to be caused by two opposing 
currents of air meeting ator near a densely suspended body of 
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vapour (nimbus), or a whirlwind having previously been created, 
coming in contact with a dense body of vapour, disturbing it from 
its stable equilibrium, and causing it to travel a course and velocity, 
which would be governed by the force and directions of the 
existing currents of air. 

The spiral column would appear to be a modified form of 
nimbus, the well defined edges of which would be caused by the 
large drops of rain. The density of the column would be regu- 
lated by the original body of vapour. The disturbance under the 
column would be caused by the large drops of rain precipitating 
into the sea, augmented by the usual phenomena accompanying 
whirlwinds. As the rain became exhausted from the cloud the 
column would gradually diminish, and finally ascend into the 
peculiar cumolo-stratus, or possibly better cumulo-nimbus cloud, 
that we often observe in the ‘‘ doldrums,” with either the birth or 
death of a waterspout attached to it. 

The apparent danger would thus appear to be, not from 
the deluge of water, but from the strength of the whirlwind 
against a vessel’s canvas; and the only transaction in the universe 
would be the mutual exchange of the elements, cumulus for 
nimbus. 

In case a vessel so situated to be unable to avoid this unwel- 
come yjsitor, would it not require the keen eye of an expert 
artilleryman to strike with a shot fired from off this ship’s deck a 
sinnously moving spiral column travelling at a great speed? Or, 
Would the concussion created from the explosion of the ‘“‘ pop gun” 
ordnance supplied to merchant vessels result in arresting its pro- 
gress or destroying its vitality? In either case, we should expect 
to find rain fall, and not a column of water. 


ARTHUR W. JEFFERY, 
Rio de Janeiro, May 12, 1888. SS. Ptolemy. 





WELL-DECKED STEAMERS. 
To the Editor of the ‘* Nautical Magazine.” 
Dean Sm,—Having read with pleasure the seamanlike letters of 


your correspondent ‘‘ Karabos ’’—whose opinions in reference to 
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eee bede Pe hk ar’ 4 
+ bee Sater ie eo) EP ee well-decked steamers, as at present laden, I thought would have been 
spas ie ac TE ae Ba endorsed without one dissentient voice by the profession—I was 
Teste tee aie Der BSH ; , ; , . 
Pe aie eee fe Et Be ‘f | surprised to see in your issue of this month a eulogium on the class 
46 13) ote Tie HD ee . ‘ ; 
Seer ie 2 er toh B | “ of vessel discussed, and an absence of corroborative testimony of 
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1s gee ee 23 Sey the numerous statements in Board of Trade enquiries, &c., of 
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Si eet ee Ma Tae itt the behaviour of these vessels in a seaway, and the impossibility of 
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nas at pee tire ta 8 OE carrying on work in the well in even moderately rough weather. 
i 3 | 3 ieee # Bie |e I think it is a poor point to advance in favour of vessels of this 
AL soe By fae a type that the coal consumption will contribute to increase the 
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ti ti ; = r spare buoyancy of the fore-part, unless favourable weather could be 
2 Ba 4 Os guaranteed for the first week of the voyage ; vessels ought to leave 
th ete res port prepared for any immediate emergency of bad weather, which 
rat tp 4 is as likely to be encountered near our home ports as anywhere 
2) Hal : else. The coal consumption, now when vessels are fitted with 
a big! Sault] compound engines, is reduced to a minimum, and from fifteen to 
3 2 Be Be a at twenty tons daily for vessels of from eighteen hundred to two 

¢ - | hai 7 } at thousand tons burden seems to be the ordinary quantity burned. 
i aie aa As regards the retention of water in the well, my experience 
gd ta: teaches me that taking the cubical contents of enclosed space, even 
Q , 4" , AS ignoring altogether deductions for hatechways, winches, and other 
pi 4 his: | deck erections, is no criterion whatever for the volume of water 
Fp . ie Ss Sed | which is occasionally carried along with the ship in the exposed 
yt iy - | part at a height of several feet above the bulwarks ; in ranning, 
ee ; | this is most frequently observed when the seas piling up on each 
ta | side, reach the break, fall dangerously on board, unite, and 
A ; in resistless continuity with the outside wave, overrun the ship 


OE. ‘7 Bir tr to the break of the forcastle itself! And what else, I ask, im 
Tap, E | Heaven’s name, could possibly be expected in an Atlantic, or any 
other hurricane, at a distance from the sea-level of from three to 





Paes | : a four feet, and what of the men exposed on such a platform at 

Lee: ‘ es ae such a time? I have seen the fore-and-aft bridge communicating 

i er aie with the forecastle from the midship-bridge at a height of eight 

| Sate Been feet from the deck, torn from the stanchions and taken overboard 

Bb 3 SeSa by a sea of the above description. And this in a vessel not of 

7: al i the worst type of your correspondent’s admired well-deckers, and 

ni, es Bae with a freeboard at the time of seven feet. Of what service n.& 
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capable, m moderately rough weather, of allowing temporary 
«scape, when the great volume of water (and consequently 
greatest danger), has passed over with the towering crest ? 
Were the well (should it still retain that designation ?) open with 
rails to the sheer strake, I further contend that with 
the present low freeboard the danger would still exist, 
when sea following sea in quick succession, with their superin- 
¢umbent and continuous weight, aggravate each forward scend ; 


‘ and by depressing the fore-part of the vessel, tend materially to 


increase the danger in heavy running of broaching to. It would be 
interesting to hear what are the sea-going qualities to be extolled 
in vessels of this class, even with the generous freeboard of three 
fet! tis added that with the freeboard at the disc of two feet, 
there will be a clear side of three feet at the fore-part of the bridge ; 
this would necessitate with the ordinary sheer of two feet in the 
Lundred, a distance of fifty feet from the disc to the fore-part of the 
Lidge. Does this condition often exist ? 

My preference has always been for vessels with short poop and 
forecastle and midship-bridge with turret bulkhead, these erec- 
tions (especially at the ends) of such dimensions as not to affect in 
any marked degree the freeboard as it would stand had they no 
existence. A vessel of this build with fine structural ends, full 
powered, and sufficiently masted and manned, when fairly loaded, 
nay go any voyage and fear no weather. 


J. H. MALET, 
May 29th, 1883. SS. Marengo, at New York. 





PROBABLE SHOAL IN THE RED SEA. 
[We have received the following through Messrs. James 
Turay and Son, Chart Publishers, Minories.—Ep. N. J] 
Dear Sizn,—On a voyage from India to London, I believe I 
passed a coral reef in the Red Sea, which is not laid down in the 


chart. On the 1st June, 4 hrs. 40 min. p.m., in lat. 25° 16’ N., 


long. 35° 66’ E. of Greenwich, I saw on our starboard beam a 

litht-coloured streak of water about three-quarters of a mile in 

length, extending N.E. and S.W. I took it to bea collection of 
N 2 
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small fish, such as is sometimes found in northern waters, therefore 
I, without further thought about the matter, pursued my course. 
but after closer consideration I believe it to have been a coral 
reef, and felt very sorry that I had not stopped and lowered a boat 
to take soundings, and laid down a small buoy on the place. When 
in northern waters such streaks are seen, they are always accon- 
panied by larger fish and birds, whereas in this case not a single 
bird or fish was seen; the more I think over the matter the more 
I am confirmed in my opinion that it was a very shallow reef. As 
it is almost in mid-channel, where ships are passing, it is neces- 
sary that it should be looked after, and I therefore take the liberty 
of acquainting you with these facts. I had a good observation at 
noon, so that the latitude is correct, but it is possible that the 
longitude by my chronometer may be a little out.—Yours, Xc., 


H. SEGELEKE MEIDELL, 
Suez, 4th June, 1888. Master SS. Haken Adelsteen. 


MAGNETIC ELEMENTS FOR 1882. 





of Visitors of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
the principal results for Magnetic Elements for 1882 
were as follows :— 





Approximate mean Westerly declination (or variation) 18° 22’. 
8-913 (in English units). 
1-804 (in metric units). 

67° 83’ 38” (by 9-inch needles). 
Mean dip ... ... so 34 84 (by 6-inch needles). 

67 84 14 (by 8-inch needles). 


Mean horizontal force 
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Kecue Maritime et Coloniale, Mai, 1885. Paris: Berger-Levrault 
& Cie. 


We draw special attention to our old friend the Rerue Maritime 
for May, inasmuch as it devotes the whole number to the various 
French colonies, giving their history, topography, meteorology, 
population, government, and administration, the public works, 
taxes, and state of trade, together with the imports and exports. 
The information appears to have been collected with considerable 
care, and the number forms a valuable work of reference. 


Leibnitz’ Memoir upon Egypt, by Sir Travers Twiss, D.C.L., 
F.R.S., &c. London: Pewtress & Co. 


AxyTmNG upon a historical or legal subject by Sir Travers Twiss is 
always worth reading, and now that we have undertaken the 
Te-organisation of Egyptian affairs this brochure will be found not 
only interesting, but instructive. The problem which awaits 
solution, and in which all the Christian nations of Europe have 
an equal interest, is how to graft the political institutions of 
Western Europe upon the social institutions of the Mahomedan 
world: and also, as regards Egypt, how best to advance and 
improve the status of the fellaheen. 


‘land B Tables for correcting the Longitude and facilitating Sumner’s 
Method on the chart; to be used also as Azimuth Tables to every 
4M. in time ; also a short, simple, and accurate method of Double 
Altitudes, by H. S. Blackburne, P. and O. Steam Navigation 
Company. London: R. H. Laurie. 


Tae chief credit due to the author for the production of these A 
and B Tables rests on their extension to three places of decimals. 
80 far as we have looked through them, they are very correct. 
Their computation by the direct method is a very simple process; 
Mr. Blackburne appears to have spent a considerable time in 
obtaining them through an indirect method, of which he does not 
give a very clear account. The explanation of the use of the two 
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rr vy ee ie ML rie! = 7 Pie. i tables is sufficiently accurate, so that those who adopt them wil 
| vi oe poms panes rah not fall into any error if they follow the precepts. Tables I. and II. 
Ch) ted, 4 eae ry : 4 ee ae ; are not as supposed, new, having been published in nearly the 
| | | ++ Hides, la ¥4 ie | same form, in connection with Pagel’s method, sixteen years ago. 
Psy iti ¥ Sauh} 4G) neat ive tt Es us 1 We must, however, acknowledge that, as the work of a young man, 
) ¢ ! blak ate ns oie Rai { ein | who evidently reads, and who wishes to be useful, the little book 
hae a nae zi ere git ae I ea is very creditable to his industry, and undoubtedly will be 
Tay & 1 14 I WE ie. | i tee ig é, uf serviceable. 
f ie yd ee 2 ae MP SE Re sh th 
ft rae pate nat aa (1.) How to Find the Stars, and their Use in Determining Latitude, 
oR ee By the ere ADEN ie at ie Longitude, and the Error of the Compass ; together with A, Ban! 
. 2 a r Si ae ep. 5 ; C Tables, for the Azimuth, and Correction of Longitwle, by 
*s Ess 4 ‘ ; ate <4 a a ey y . ¢ W. H. Rosser. Second and thoroughly revised edition, with 
ase ti iB £2, ines fem fa | many new problems, woodcuts and tables. London: Norie «& 
I éwet Hee * ite: ate Wilson. 1883. 
ei F af 1 aM , a oe (2.) Stellar Navigation, with New A, B, and C Tables for Finding 
| SE 5 ~ Sach ; -§ * | by Easy Methods Latitude, Longitude, and Azimuths ; Latitwles 
PHC TE a = ie } 4 and Declinations ranging to 68° N. or 68° S., by W. H Rosser. 
:g See eis bi i 5B g f i London: Norie & Wilson. 1883. 
‘ "oe ea x 3% a a 
. et hi f 4% i te : i | | Tue first work is a later edition of one that appeared in 1875, which 
eae | ABE a Paaab ea b: FE deservedly attained an excellent reputation and a wide circulation. 
SE PPR Legh Ceereiiee Bt The new edition is improved by the addition of some new tables 
Fer oft 4 a: 11:3 : aad and methods of finding latitude, longitude, and the error of the 
be is Salk gs: ae bat compass. 
' 4 4 4 Be) The second work—Stellar Navigation—has we understand, been 
: | et: published at the request of several officers of standing in the merchant 
service, to bring before young officers the value of stellar observations, 
; and tointroduce some problems that have lately attracted considerable 
;" ‘attention, The celebrated A and B Tables, which originally 
“5 ah appeared in the pages of the Nautical, are reproduced with some 
woe Ho AP a. additions and corrections, and a Table C is added, through which 
©? 7 the azimuth of any celestial object with declination less than 68° 
Rae x ’ can be found almost by inspection. The workis carefully and accurately 
» ait i} prepared ; and its style is terse and lucid. It may safely be left to 
i ag . find its way among those interested in stellar navigation, which we 
i i: th feel sure it will do, as it abounds with information which the 
oie S navigator wants. 
oe 
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(1.) The Quarterly Weather Report, 1880; Appendicesand Plates. 
Published by the Authority of the Meteorological Council, 1888. 

(2.) Rainfall Tables of the British Isles, for 1866-1880: by G. J. 
Symons, F.R.S. Published by the Authority of the Meteorological 
Council. 1883. 


Tae first of these two publications, issued by the Meteorological 
Office, is part of a series which when collated and properly dis- 
cussed will be a valuable record of wind and weather in the British 
Islands through’ many years. 

Those who have heard of Mr. Symons, (and who has not done so 
in connection with the meteorology of the British Isles ?) will be glad 
to know that the Meteorological Council engaged his valuable 
services in the production of ‘‘ Rainfall Records,’’ extending in an 
uninterrupted series over fifteen years, from 1866 to 1880. These 
tables, compiled from the statistics of 866 stations, comprise a more 
complete record of rainfall than has been given for any country 
during an equally long period. To the untiring energy of Mr. 
Symons, the materials for this volume on British rainfall owe their 
existence ; while his well-known scrupulous accuracy is a guarantee 
of their trustworthiness. Three useful maps show the geographical 
position of the 866 stations, and the river systems in which they 
are respectively situated. 


A Treatise on Navigation, for the use of Students. By John 
Merrifield, LL.D., F.R.A.S., F.M.S., Head Master of the 
Navigation School, Plymouth. London: Longmans, Green, 
andCo. 1888. 


8o far as the theory and practice of Navigation are concerned we 
might be sure that the author of this treatise would be capable of 
producing a sufficiently good text-book on the subject. If there is 
any defect, it is in the history of the problems, which is not of any 
great moment, as it does not profess to be historical. The 
arrangement is orderly, and the explanations are clear; both 
excellent qualities where the result of study tends in the direction 
of an examination, whether it be at the Royal Naval College, or in 
the Science and Art Department. ll the usual rules and problems 
are given, together with special chapters on the deviation of the 
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compass, the tides, marine surveying, and the law of storms. We 
were considerably exercised on reading the preface as to whether 
the only references in the treatise would be to the four works there 
indicated; happily, we found it otherwise, as _ references 
abound throughout the book to authors in all departments of 
science; and we are obtuse enough not to see the drift of the 
speciality (or shall we say, partiality) of the preface. A few errors 
of omission, as well as of commission, we have no doubt the 
author will see before a new edition is required. But still the 
work is a good and useful text-book on navigation. 


Our Lisprary TaBLe. 


Those who delight to keep their charts correct will find abund- 
ance of work cut out for them when they peruse our abstract of 
‘‘ Nautical Notices’ for the month, as both the Notices to Mariners 
and Hydrographic Notices are more numerous than usual. 

The book, pamphlets and papers on our table are as follows :— 
Report of the Tenth Annual Conference of the Association for the 
Reform and Codification of the Law of Nations, held at Liverpool in 
August, 1882, contains, as might be supposed, many important sug- 
gestions and discussions in respect to shipping business and shipping 
laws. Colburn’s United Service Magazine for May and June are both 
very readable. Van Nostrand’s Engineering Magazine (New 
York), for June, has its usual quota of science, but nothing 
particular bearing on nautical’subjects. Annalen der Hydrographie 
und Maritimen Meteorologie, Heft V. (Berlin), is chiefly devoted to 
the reports of shipmasters, with further remarks on the ‘ Double 

_Altitude”’ problem. Die Kriegsschiffbauten, 1881-1882 (Vienna), 
is a work on the war ships of various nations, to which we shall 
refer on another occasion. The latest numbers of the following 
periodicals are also to hand:—Hansa, Das Schiff, Le Yaclt, 
L’ Avenir Militaire, Forest and Stream (U.S.), The New York 
Maritime Register, The Nautical Gazette (U.S.), and the Marine 
Journal (Cincinnati, U.S.). The South Australian Marine Board 
Report for 1882 is, as usual, a history of progress, to some of the 
subjects of which we must refer again, when our space admits of it. 
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TIDAL CONSTANTS 


For Various Britisa, Irish, AND Evropean Ports, 


By applying the Tidal Constant of the place, according to its sign (+ old | 
— sub.), to tho time of high water on the given day at the port of reference, yoo 
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PLACE. 





' ExoLayp—South Coast—Needles Chan- 
| nel — S.W. 
Shingles 
* s Newhaven Har- 
bour 
” 8.E. Coast—Folkestone Har- 
bour 
*” North Sea—Long Sand Head, 
Sunk and Kentish 
Knock 
ee East Coast — Shipwash and 
Outer Dowsing 
i si Humber’ River 
Entrance 
| Spurn Point 
; ” West Coast—River Dee En- 
. trance 
” + Bristol Channel— 
King Koad Ap- 
proach 
Scori.anD—East Coast—Firth of Forth 
—Isle of May 
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‘ Netherlands—Hook of Hol- 
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Gulf of Naples— 
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SuBJECT. 


Buoy altered in position. 


Alterations in lights and signals. 
Alterations in lights. 


Intended new light-vesscel, 
alterations in position. 


Intended alteration in character of 
lights. 
Alteration in character of high light. 


arc 


Buoyage. 
Shoal ground. 


Low light increased in power. 
Fishing light discontinued. 
New fog-signal. 


New fog-signal. 
Particulars of light. | 
Provisional light exhibited. 

Light to be altered. 

Light to be altered. 

Intended leading lights. 

Light to be altered. 

Intended leading light. 

Intended light. 

Buoys altered in colour. 


Principal light to be altered. 
New harbour lights. 
Sunken rock, 


Light to be altered in character. 


— 


New light on south pier. 

Buoy replaced, altered in character. 
Provisional light. 

New light, 





Lights on breakwater. 
New light. 
Particulars of east mole light. 
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Venice—Port Pola 
South Coast—Table Bay 
292 | SournH INDIAN OcEAN—Madagascar—West| New shoal discovered. 


Arrica—West Coast—Loango Bay — 


Coast—Parcel Bank 


PLACE. 
Yang-tse- 


Formosa Island — South | New light and 


Philippine 
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NAUTICAL NOTICES. §53: 


cable N.E. of its former position, and now lies in seven fathoms at 
low water spring tides, with the following marks and bearings :— 
Hurst high lighthouse, a little more than its width open northward 
of the low lighthouse ; Golden hill fort flagstaff, in line with the 
centre of Totland bay pier-head ; the southern edge of Sun corner 
ef, in line with the highest part of Needles rocks ; Shingles Elbow 
buoy, N.E. by E. 4 E., distant 10} cables; Needles lighthouse, 
SE. 3 E., distant # of a mile. 

258.—ENeLanp.—South Coast.—Newhaven Harbour.— Altera- 
tims in Lights and Signals.—On and after 1st Junc, 1888, the 
following alterations would be made in the lights and signals shown 
at the entrance to the harbour :—The fixed white light on the 
western pier will be discontinued ; at the seaward extremity of the 
hew eastern pier, 2 fired white light, elevated 41 feet above high 
water, and visible from a distance of 15 miles, will be exhibited ; at 
the seaward extremity of the new western pier, lights elevated 
41 feet above high water, will be exhibited when the under-men- 
tioned depths of water are on the bar, whether flood or ebb tide, as 
follows :— 


At low water, and under 10 feet ......... A green light. 
Above 10 feet and under 14 feet ......... A red light. 
14 feet and upwards.............-.c0eeeeee A white light. 


Two small red lights will be shown from near the extremity of 
the superstructure of the breakwater in progress as it is extended 
seaward; in addition to the above-mentioned lights, there will be 
shown from the capping piece of both piers, immediately opposite 
each other, 8 feet high and 200 yards within the entrance, two. 
mall green lights ; the day signals will remain as heretofore, shown 
from a staff near the seaward extremity of the western pier, and are 
68 follows :—When the under-mentioned depths of water are on the 
bar, whether flood or ebb tide :— 

At low water and under 8 feet............No signal. 


Above 8 feet and under 10 feet ...... »--One black ball. 
Above 10 feet and under 18 feet ......... Two black balls. 
Above 18 feet and under 15 feet ......... A red flag. 

15 feet and upwardS..............scseceeees A red flag and 


one black ball. 
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bad NAUTICAL NOTICES. 


959.—Enoianp.—S.E. Coast.—Folkestone Harbour.—Altera- 
tions in Lights.—On 17th May, 1883, the two fixed white lights atthe 
extremity of the new pier at that place, would be discontinued, 
being no longer required to mark the extension works. Also, the 
lighthouse on the new pier has been moved to a position within 
twenty feet of the pier-head. 

260.—Enetanp.— North Sea.—New Light-Vessel at Long Sand 
Head, and Alteration in Position of Sunk and Kentish Knock Light- 
Vessels. —About the end of September, a light-vessel will be placed 


two miles E. } N. from the position occupied by. the Long Sand 


head buoy. The light to be exhibited therefrom will be whit, 


double-flashing every half-minute, showing two successive flashes in 


the manner following, viz.: a flash of two seconds, an eclipse of 
six seconds, a flash of two seconds, and an eclipse of twenty seconds. 
At the same time the Sunk and Kentish Knock light-vessels will be 
moved, the former north 14 mile, and the latter 14 mile to the 
SS. by W. 4 W. These two lights will retain the same character as 
at present. Further notice will be given. 

261.—Eneianp.—Kast Coast.—Shipwash and Outer Dowsing 
Light-Vessels.—Alteration in Character.—Early in August the 
character of the Shipwash light will be altered to a white triple 


slashing half-minute light, showing three successive flashes, in the 


manner following, viz. : a short flash of 14 second, eclipse 4 seconds; 
a long flash 5 seconds, eclipse 4 seconds; and a short flash 1{ 
‘second, and an eclipse of 14 seconds. Also, the Outer Dowsing 
light will be improved in intensity, and will be red revolving 38 
at present, but showing a flash at periods of 30 seconds instead of 
‘20 seconds. Further notice will be published. 

262.—Enetanp.— Fast Coast.—Humber [iver Fntrance.— 
Svwn Point High Light.—Alteration in Character. —With reference 
to Notice in 1882, this light is now occulting, with one occultation 
-of three seconds’ duration every half-minute. The low light will remain 
‘a fixed white light as heretofore. 

263.—EnoLanp.— Vest Coast.— Dee River Entrance.—Buoyat- 
—lIn reference to Notice in 1882, a large 13-foot conical buoy, 
paintel in black and white horizontal bands, and surmounted with 
staff and diamond, has been substituted for the 8-foot can Wes* 


ree oF - 


NAUTICAL NOTICES. —6©~6b5 


Hoyle buoy, and has been placed in a position where it serves as. a 
fairway buoy for Chester bar, and marks the spit of the West Hoyle 
sand. The buoy lies in 6 fathoms at low water spring tides, with 
the following bearings, viz. :—Brynllstyn house amongst the trees on 
‘be summit of the hill just open to the right of Talacre mansion, 
8.5.E. } B.; Grange beacon in line with the south end of Helbre 
sland, $.E. by E., Sly. ; Rhyl pier-head, in line with the second 
westernmost block of houses at Rhyl (the pier-head to be 3 on block 
of houses from the east end), S.S.W. 4 W.; Chester bar buoy, 
5S. by E.4E. Also, the 7-foot can Chester bar buoy has been 
replaced by a 9-foot conical buoy, painted in black and white verti- 
cud stripes, 

261.—Encianp.— Vest Coast.—Bristol Channel.—Ning Road 
ipproach.—Shoal Ground between English Grounds and Welsh 
Hook.—A strip of shoal ground lies throughout its length parallel 
to Welsh Hook, about 24 cables therefrom, and 8 cables north- 
ward of the channel fairway between English Grounds and Welsh 
Hook, approach to King Road. The western extreme of this shoal 
les with Grounds light-vessel bearing S. by E., distant 9 cables, 
and Welsh Hook S.W. spit buoy bearing W. by N. 3 N., distant 
8 eables; the shoal strip extends thence in an EK. } S. direction for 
a distance of about 23 miles, or to a position with Welsh Hook 
Elbow buoy bearing E. } S., distant about 12 mile, and Clevedon 
jer-head 8.S.E.}E. The breadth of the western portion, with 
depths in some parts of less than 3 fathoms at low water spring 
ides, is about 84 cables, decreasing in breadth to 1 cable, with 
soundings of 34, 4, and 5 fathoms at its eastern edge. The depths 
in the channel between this shoal and Welsh Hook agree with those 
shown on the charts; from Grounds light-vessel to Welsh Hook 
S.W, spit the soundings are 1 to 2 fathoms less than shown thereon, 
but westward of this line there is again agreement. 

Caution.—Vessels of heavy draught navigating in the vicinity at 
or near low water, should not steer northward of the leading mark 
for the channel: Black Nore cottage in line with Portishead hill 
bearing E. 48. Variation, 194° IV. 

265.—Scornanp.—East Coast.—Iirth of Forth.—Isle of May. 
—Low Leading Light Increased in Power.—The change in the 
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596 NAUTICAL NOTICES. 

apparatus required for increasing the power of the low leading light 

on the Isle of May, Firth of Forth entrance, so as more effectually 

to mark the position of North Carr rock, having been completed— 
the new light, as strengthened, was exhibited on the 1st May, 1883. 

266.—Irish CuanneL.—Isle of Man.—S.F. Coast.—Derly 
Haven.—St. Michael Island Light Discontinued.—The fishing light 
(fixed white) on the ruined fort, St. Michael island, south side of 
Derby haven, has been discontinued. 

267.—IrELanD.—East Coast.—Liffey River.—Fog-Signal at 
North Wall Lighthouse.—The signal is a bell, which, during thick 
or foggy weather, will be sounded twice in quick succession erey 
Jifteen seconds. 

268.—NortH Sea.—Schelde River Entrance.—Fog-Signal near 
Niewe Sluis.—With reference to Notice 61, p. 145, on the establish- 
ment of a fog-signal (steam siren) near Niewe Sluis; and that when, 
for any reason, the siren could not be sounded, a blast would be 
given every minute from an ordinary fog-horn ; take note that when 
the siren is out of order, a steam-flute will give three sounds erery 
minute—the first a long sound, the second and third very short 
sounds—instead of the blast every minute from an ordinary fog- 
horn. 

269.—Nortu Sea.—Netherlands.—(1.) Hook of Holland Canal. 

—Wreck with Ited Light in the West Gat, Temporary Discontin- 
ance of Leading Lights.—On 12th May, 1883, the Norwegian stean- 
vessel Anastasia was wrecked near the entrance to the West gut, 
Hook of Holland canal, foundering in mid-channel abreast the 
inner red buoy. From one of the topmasts of the wreck a red light 
is shown. In order to indicate that navigation in the West gat s 
night is temporarily interrupted—the green leading lights (C, D), 
and the red leading lights (K, L) are discontinued. During the 
day, vessels may navigate the West gat, and are recommended te 
pass northward of the above wreck. 

(2.) Noord Gat.—Me-exhibition of Leading Lights.—Also, the 
white leading lights (A, B), discontinued in January, 1883, were 
re-exhibited on 16th May, 18838, for the navigation of the Noord 
gat, the depth in which at ordinary low water is 11 feet. The least 
depth in the channel will be indicated by the tidal signals. The 
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green leading lights were also re-exhibited on the same date (the 
outermost having been moved 26 feet to the northward), in order to 
mdicate the channel to vessels entering by the Noord gat. 

270.—NortH Sra.—Netherlands.—Terel Island.—Eijerland.— 
Light Discontinued, Provisional Light Exhibited.—The illuminating 
afparatus of the revolving light Eijerland, north point of Texel 
island, will be replaced by an apparatus of greater power; and on 
Ist June, 1883, in order to carry out this alteration, the revolving 
light would be discontinued, and a provisional light exhibited ; it is 
8 ized light varied by a flash of three seconds’ duration erery minute, 
in the following order :—Fixed light forty seconds, eclipse about eight 
seconds ; flash three seconds, followed by an eclipse of about nine 
xeonds. This light is visible through an are of 270°, or between 
the bearings of N.E., through south, and N.W., and should be seen 
from a distance of 14 miles. Variation, 16}° W. 

271—Norra Sea.—Shagerrak.—Hirtshals Light.—Intended 
Alteration in Character.—In the middle of July, 1888, the follow- 
ing alteration will be made in the character of the light exhibited 
on Hirtshals point, south side of the Skagerrak ; it will be a fixed 
white light, varied by a white flash of about six seconds’ duration 
every two minutes; elevated 182 feet above the sea, and visible 
from a distance of 20 miles. 

272.—Battic Enrrance.—Kattegat.—Hielm Island Light.— 
Intended Alteration in Character.—At the end of June, 1888, the 
character of the Hielm island light, west side of entrance to The 
Belts, will be altered ; it will be a jived white light, with a white 
flash of about three seconde’ duration every minute ; elevated 160 feet 
above the sea, and visible from a distance of 19 miles. 

278.—Battic Entrance.—Kattegat.—Intended Leading Lights 
in Ebeltofte Bay.—In September, 1888, two leading lights will be 
ethibited close to Norman-house, at the head of Ebeltofte (Ebel- 
toft) bay ; they will be fired white lights, visible from a distance of 
about 10 miles; and kept in line will lead eastward of Skadegrund 
and westward of Sandhagen; position, lat. 56° 14’ N., long. 
10° 87’ E.; in connection with the above leading lights, a white 
harbour light will be shown from the pier at Ebeltofte. 

274.—Battic EntRaxcE.—Samsé Island.—Vestbory Point Light. 
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—Intended Alteration in Character.—At the end of June, 1883, 
the light exhibited at Vestborg point, S.W. side of Samso island 
will be altered; it will be a fixed white light, with a white flash of 
about five seconds’ duration every minute ; elevated 115 feet above 
the sea, and visible from a distance of 16 miles. 

275.—Battic Entrance.—Little Belt.—Intended Light on 
ALbelé Island.—In September, 1888, from a lighthouse erected 
upon the N.W. point (Norderbraad) of AZbel6 island, east side of 
northern entrance to the Little Belt ; it will be a white light, showing 
a double flash every thirty seconds, viz. :—Two successive flashes 
of about three seconds’ duration, divided by an eclipse of about az 
seconds, the second flash being followed by an eclipse of about 
eighteen seconds. Obscured towards the land through an are of 90°, 
or between the bearings N. 29° E.and N.61° W. Elevated 67 feet 
above the sea, and visible from a distance of 18 miles. The light- 
house, 48 feet high, is constructed of granite. Position, lat. 
55° 88’ 40” N., long. 10° 10’ E. 

276.—Baxtic Enrrance.—lIsle of Fyen.—Intended Light om 
Strib Point.—In September, 1883, a light will be exhibited on 
Striib (Strib) point, N.W. side of the isle of Fyen (Funen) ; it will 
be a fixed white light, visible through an are of 18°, or between the 
bearings S. 58° W. and S. 76° W. Elevated 53 feet above the 
sea, and should be seen from a distance of 12 miles. The light- 
house, a circular iron tower 19 feet high, will be erected 300 yards 
east of the ferryman’s house on Striib point. Position, lat. 
55° 82’ 35’ N., long. 9° 45’ 50” E. Variation, 13}° IW. 

277.—Battic Entrance.—Great Belt.—Reef Ness Shoal and 
Halskov Reef Buoys. —Alteration in Colour.—The buoys marking Reet 
ness (Refsnees or Résnees) shoal and Halskov reef, eastern side of the 
Great Belt, will in future be painted white. Reef ness shoal buoy 
—position, lat. 55° 45’N., long. 10° 50’ 85” E.; Halskov reef 
buoy—position, lat. 55° 20’ 25” N., long. 11° 3’ 80” E. 

278.—Bartic Enrrance.—The Sound.—Copenhagen Approach. 
—Trekroner Principal Light.—Intended Alteration in Character.— 
At the end of June, 1883, it will be a fixed white light, varied by 4 
white flash of about five seconds’ duration every minute, elevated 68 
feet above the sea, and visible from a distance of 12 miles. 
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279.—Battic.—Sweden.—South Coast.—Harbour Lights at 
Carlskrona.—Two harbour lights are now exhibited at Carlskrona 
harbour :—{1.) A fixed green light is shown at the eastern extremity 
of the great steamboat pier. (2.) A jfized red light is shown from 
the extremity of the northern bridge of boats. 

Note.—-These lights kept in line lead through the deepest channel, 
from the merchant vessels’ road to the great steamboat pier. Ex- 
hibited annually from the beginning of August to the end of May, 
when the navigation is open. 

280.—Norway.— West Coast.—Nero Sund Approach.—Sunken 
Rock Southward of Gycslingerne Lighthouse.—Has 6 feet water 
on it, lying with Gjceslingerne lighthouse (on Haraldso Kraaka 
tock), southern approach to Nero sund, bearing N. by E. } E., 
distant half a mile. Position approximate, lat. 64° 48’ N., long. 
10° 61)’ E. 

Note—This locality is to be examined during the summer of 
1888. Variation, 14}° W. 

281.—France.— North Coast.—Calais Light.—Intended Altera- 
ton in Character.—Towards the end of September, 1888, it is 
intended to alter the principal light at Calais to an electric light. 
The works necessary for this alteration will be commenced about 
the middle of June—the present light will then be discontinued, 
anda provisional light exhibited until the electric light is estab- 
ished. The provisional light will be of the same character as the 
Present light, that is, it will be a fixed white light varied every four 
minutes by flashes preceded and followed by eclipses, visible from a 
distanee of about 20 miles. The electric light will show successive 
groups of four white flashes, the interval between two consecutive 
groups being three times as long as the interval between the flashes 
of the same group. It should be visible from a distance of about 
19 miles. Farther notice will be given. 

282.—France.—North Coast.—Seine River Entrance.—Havre. 
—Light on South Pier.—Provisional Light Discontinued.—Ex- 
hibited from an iron tower erected at the extremity of the new pier 
on the south side of the entrance to the harbour of Havre; it is a 
fishing red light, showing a flash every five seconds, elevated 27 
feet above high water (20 feet above the pier), and visible from a 
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TIDAL CONSTANTS 
For Various BritisH, Jpgish, AND European Ports. 


By applying the Tidal Constant of the place, according to its sign (+ ei! 
— sub.), to the time of high water on the given day at the port of reference, yvo 
bave the time of high water at the place sought. 





PLACE. 


Aberdeen ....cccescce 
Aberystwyth ...cccesee 
Alderney......sesseeee 
Antwerp eeOe eevee oeueeaeaesea 
Arbroath 
ArcachoOD seccoceccescs 
Arklow 


Bautry harbour ...... 
Barnstaple bridge . 


Bayonne .........000. 
Beachy head & Rye bay + 
BReannmiaris .......0... 
BCHiSt: wise eeantaseee 
Berwick ...ccceceeee ae 
BIVEM: «pwns gurseneae wee 
Bordeaux ...ccccccece 
Boulogne ..cccccccces 
Bridport ..... ce. cece. 


Bristol & King Road . 
Cadiz ..... i weteuqiees 
Cuernarvon Treen eS ee 
Calais eeese eeeeeneooose 
Campbellton .......... 
Cardiff .......cccceeces 
Cardigan bar.. 
Carlingford bar 
Chatham eeoeoeveesvea00 
Cherbourg eecoereeenece 
Coleraine ....ccceceee 
Coquet Road. ovecarceeea 
Cordouan Tower...... 
Cowes (West) 
CrINAW ics 05s esas deews 
Cromarty ceccccccsese 
Dartmouth ,......... 
Deal & Downs .. 
Dicppe ...ccccessocee 
Donaghadee 
Donegal harbour...... 
Douulas & Ramany.. 
Dublin bar......... ime 
Dundalk ....... beats 
Dungeness..... 
Dunkerque..... 
Exmouth ..... 


@eeeone eve 


CONSTAKT, 


PorRT oF 
REFERENCE. 


H. M. 
—1 17 Leith 
—8 63 Liverpool 
+2 59 Brest 
+6 13 Dover 
—0O 42 Leith 
+0 50 Brest 
—2 25 Kingstown 
—0 18 Greenock 
—1 49 Leith 
~—1 14 Queenstown 
. ~0 26 Weston-g.-Mare 
—0O 3 Brest 

+0 8 Dover 
—0 61 Liverpool 
+2 42 Londonderry 
—1 6 N. Shields 
—0 8N. Shields 
+8 8 Brest 
+0 18 Dover 
+0 33 Devonport 
+0 19 Westou-s.-Mare 


—0 23 Greenock 
+0 2 Weston-s.-Mare 
—4 22 Liverpool 
~0 10 Kingstown 
—0 47 London 

+4 32 Brest 

—1 87 Londonderry 
—0 28 N. Shields 
—0 10 Brest 

—0 27 Dover 

+4 41 Greenock 
—2 21 Leith 

+0 $3 Devonport 
+0 3 Dover . 
+7 19 Brest 

+0 $3 Kingstown 
+0 17 Queenstown 
—0 11 Liverpool 

- +0 3 Kingstown 
—0 16 Kingstown 
-—0 37 Dover 

+0 56 Dover 

+0 88 Devonport 


Pembroke Dock ...... —O 42 Weston-> -Mare 
eeveevee —1 13 Dev ouput 
Peterhead —1 48 Leith 

Piel harbour, Barrow... —0O 1& Livcrpool 
Plymouth Urehhy ater —0O 6 Devonport 
POG. oicuwccdne vincwwe —2 2 Dover 

Port Carlisle , wip aoa Ate aca +0 47 Liverpool 
Portland breakwater .. +1 18 Devenp«t 


Penzance .... 


Port oF 
PLACE. CoxstaeT. porryrsck 
H&M. 
Jersey (St. Helier) .... +3 S Brest 
Kinsale .............. —0 18 Queenstown 
Lerwick (Shetland) .. —8 47 Le.th 
Limerick ........ccc. +1315 Queenstown 
Lisbon Bar .......... —1 17 Brest 
Littlehampton ....... . +0 24 Dover 
Llanelly bar .......... —O 88 Weston-s.-More 
ie estoft ........000. —4 1 London 
Lynn & Boston Deep.. —0 29 Hull 
Argate ....ccececen ee —3 18 London 
Maryport ............ +0 8 Liverpol 
Milford Haven entr, .. —O 58 Wes-tun-s.-Liare 
Montrose ........ .... —O0 52 Leith 
Morlaix ...... 0... cece +1 6 Brest | 
Needles point ........ —1 % Dever 
Newcastle ..........0. +0 23 N. Shields | 
Nowhaven ......ec000. +0 39 Dover i 
Newport ..cccceccccces +0 16 Weston-s.-llan 
Nieuport........0....-. +1 6 Dovet 
NOFO. 5665 0see ee eoceee ~1 BW Londen 
Orfordness .......... —2 43 Loudon 
TO ives eee ta ce . ~117 Brest 
Ostende .......... eons 1:18 Dover 
Padstow ..........6 0s —1 41 Weston-s -Mare 
Peel, Isle of Man...... —0 15 Liverpet | 
| 
| 


Port Patrick .......... —O £38 Greenuk 
Portsmouth .......... +0 29 Dover 
Ramsgate ...... “teens —23 19 London ' 
Rotterdam,............ +4 3 Dover 
Santander...... wears —O 17 Brest 
Scarborough......0... +0 48 N. shieds 
Selsea bill ........026. +0 93 Dover | 
Sheerness ...... eseces —1 21 Lendan 
Shoreham ........2.60. +0 2 Diver ! 
Sligo bay ccccccccee +0 17 Qneersw7a 
Southampton ........ —0 42 Dover 

Spurn point .......... —1 3 Holl 

St. Ives ...... esececes —3 10 Wesians.-Mare 
St. Malo .......... esos +2 18 Brest 


St. Mary (Scilly) ...... —1 16 Dew ppost 





Falmouth ....ccsecees —0 46 Devonport 

Fecamp ....... ere . +6 57 Brest St. Nazniro .......... —O 7 Brest 
FOtrO) a sceurcaditan vais —0 47 Brest Stornoway.........60. +6 £8 Greenock 
Flamborongh head..., —1 59 Hull Stromnesa (Orkneys).. —5 17 Leith 
Fleetwood ........ «se. —9O 12 Liverpool Sunderland .......... —O ITN. Shields ; 
Folkestone. ..e.eeeeee . -0 5 Dover Swansea bay.......... —O 53 Westoas Sd | 
Fowey ..... chuinwadan . -0 29 Devonport Tay bar ...... peelies es —0O 11 Leth | 
Flushing....... ecceeee +1 42 Dover Tees bar.......- ecceee +0 BN, Shreids ' 
Galway bay .........6 —0 26 Queenstown Tenby 3660 6ane's 0 wee. 1 13 Westeas Xan 
Gibraltar......0. tWeisee -1 27 Brest Thurso ........ eevee —§ 49 Leith 
Glasyvow (Port)....... . +0 10 Greenock Torbay” siwiseseteceeas +0 17 Devonp tt 
Gloncester..... ccc ceee +23 51 Weston-s.-Mare | Tralee bay ..........6. —O SS Quette 
Granville ..... ra asec - +0 26 Brest Ushant (Ouessant).... —O 15 Brest 
Gravesend oo. cceccceee —0 48 London Valentia harbour .... —1 19 Queenstowa 
Grimsby (Great) ..... . —0 53 Hull Waterford ....... esses +0 19 Queers? >s5 
Guernsey (st. Peter) .. +2 50 Brest Westport ...ccceeeees —O 4 Qreceste ea 
Hartlepool... .. cee +0 5N. Shields Wexford ....cceeeee eos +2 D Qreessowa 
Harwich ....s. s+ LID =1 58 London Whitby ooocecccec eee +0 23 N. Slie'ds | 
Havre! 25 yn paewsis wee. +6 4 Brest Whi VeD .....0006. —O © Liverpool 
Helyvoland ......ceeeee +0 21 Dover Wick ....... rere —3 55 Leith 
Holyhead ........... . —1 13 Liverpool Wicklow ......e.eecee. —O 41 Rinsstevo 
Holy Island harbour .. —0 53 N. Shields Workington .......... —O 19 Livery 
Fonte. ved baa +5 43 Brest Yarmouth road ...... —4 48 Tendon 
INverncess ...ec eee ee ee —1 59 Leith Youghall...........6- » +0 18 Quced<{588 
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MONTHLY ABSTRACT OF NAUTICAL NOTICES. 





SUBJECT. 


Buoy altered in position. 


Alterations in lights and signals. 
Altcrations in lights. 


Intended new  light-vessel, and 


alterations in position. 


Intended alteration in character of 
lights. 
Alteration in character of high light. 


Buoyage. 
Shoal ground. 


Low light increased in power. 
Fishing light discontinued. 
New _fog-signal. 

New fog-signal. 

Particulars of light. 
Provisional light exhibited. 
Light to be altered. 

Light to be altered. 
Intended leading lights. 
Light to be altered. 
Intended leading light. 
Intended light. 


Buoys altered in colour. 


Principal light to be altered. 

New harbour lights. | 
Sunken rock, | 
Light to be altered in character. | 
New light on south pier. 

Buoy replaced, altered in siievadien. 
Provisional light. | 
New light. | 
Lights on breakwater. : 
New light. | 
Particulars of east mole light. , 
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distance of about 12 miles. On the exhibition of this flashing 
light, the provisional light on the western extremity of the southern 
breakwater would be discontinued. 

283.—Spain.— West Coast.—Vigo Bay.—Monteferro Shoal- 
Buoy Replaced in Position.—Alteration in Character —On 10th 
April, 1888, a cask buoy (in lieu of the conical buoy), painted red, 
was placed to mark Monteferro shoal. 

284,—MEDITERRANEAN.—Sardinia.— West Coast.—Bosa [iver 
Entrance.—Provisional Light on Rossa Islet.—It is a fixed red 
light. Position approximate, lat. 40° 17’ 10” N., long. 8° 29’ E. 

285.—MeEpITERRANEAN.—Italy.—Gulf of Genoa.—Light on Cape 
Vado.—On 21st April, 1883, a light would be exhibited from a 
lighthouse erected on cape Vado, western side of the gulf of Genoa. 
It is a flashing white light, showing flashes of about six seconds’ 
duration, with intervals between the flashes of about twenty-four 
seconds, but within the distance of 5 miles a faint fixed light is 
visible between the flashes; elevated 142 feet above the sea, and 
visible from a distance of 17 miles. The lighthouse, 26 feet high 
and octagonal in shape, is painted white, as is also the keeper's 
dwelling (three storied and 40 feet high) adjacent. Position, lat. 
44° 15’ 20” N., long. 8° 27' 10” E. 

Note.—This light is not visible from the anchorage northward 
of cape Vado; and to the southward it is obscured by Bergeggi 
islet through an arc of 5°, or between the bearings of N. 23° E. 
and N. 28° E. Variation, 123° W. 

286.—MEpITERRANEAN.—Italy.— West Coast.—Gulf of Spezia. 
—Lights Exhibited on West End of Breakwater, Light-Vessel 
Withdrawn.—On 8th May, 1883, the lights (vertical) hitherto 
shown from the light-vessel moored off the western extremity of the 
breakwater, gulf of Spezia, would be exhibited from the western 
head of the breakwater. The upper light, fixed red, is elevated 42 
feet above the sea, and visible from a distance of 5 miles. The 
lower light, fived green, is elevated 88 feet above the sea, and 
visible from a distance of about 8 miles. The lights are shown 00 
a wooden mast ; the keeper’s dwelling (adjacent) on red supports, 
is coloured dark yellow. During the day, a red flag will be hoisted 
on the mast. The light-vessel has been withdrawn. 
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Note.—The lights of the light-vessel near the eastern extremity 
of the breakwater, will shortly be exhibited from the eastern 
head of the breakwater. 

287.—MgpIreRRANEAN.—TItaly.—Gulf of Naples.—Light on 
Cavallara Shoal.—On 7th April, 1888, a light was exhibited from 
the beacon erected on Cavallara shoal, southward of Gajola rock, 
near cape Posilipo, west side of Naples bay; it is a fixed whité 
ght, elevated 81 feet above the sea, and visible from a distance of 
about 4 miles. The beacon is 26 feet high, constructed of 
masonry in the shape of a truncated cone, painted black and white 
in stripes, and is surmounted by a globe of frame work between it 
and the lantern. Position, lat. 40° 47’ 15” N., long. 14° 11’ 25” E. 

Note-—The buoy which heretofore marked Gajola shoal has been 
removed. 

288, — Meprrerranean. — Adriatic.—Italy. — Pesaro. — Par- 
heulars of Fast Mole Light.—With reference to‘Notice 189, p. 898, 
it is a fixed white light, elevated 47 feet above the sea (40 feet above 
the ground), and visible from a distance of 10 miles. The light- 
house, of masonry, octagonal in shape, and painted a red brick 
colour, is situated 50 yards within the extremity of the East mole. 
Position, lat. 48° 55’ 20” N., long. 12° 54’ 50” E. 

Note—A red flag will be shown from the lighthouse to indicate 
the approach of bad weather. 

289.—MepirERRANEAN.— Adriatic.—Gulf of Venice.—Port Pola 
Entrance.—T, orpedo Ground.—In the beginning of June, 1888, 
mbmarine mining experiments would be commenced near Monte 
Grosso, northern side of the entrance to port Pola :—Passage is 
Prohibited between the guard-ship (anchored in the locality for this 
purpose) and the northern shore, while these experiments are being 
carried on. The guard-ship will carry a red flag during the day, 
and at night a white light will be exhibited. When vessels are 
entering or leaving the port, a Bengal light will be shown from the 
guard-ship. 

290.—Arrica.—West Coast.—Loango Bay.—Wreck Northward 
of Indian Point.—The British steam-vessel Ethiopia lies sunk in 
83 fathoms, off Loango bay, with Indian point bearing 8. } E., 
distant 23,ths miles. The wreck, apparently lying on her side 
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; Penge ine Be Be 7 | with two iron davits showing above water, covers 4 or 5 feet at low 
. “as 53 Seti St ie Ree ae water. Position approximate, lat. 4° 88’ S., long, 11° 45’ E. A shoal 
Fs aa Bah Sacer) bd | with 2} fathoms on it lies with Indian point bearing 8. by E., dis- 
' | 1S" 3 “§ i ; me tant 13 mile ; between Indian bar and the wreck of the Ethiopia, 
208 Mi De Pea SA br Bee iE. _ depths of 4 and 31 fathoms were obtained. 
| , Ae ; : } i 5 ; sk ; Note.—As shoal ground appears to be extending northward of 
p72 SR eg ee ee Indian bar, mariners should navigate in the vicinity with caution. 
§e 3 + f yo r $ i b at fe He The conspicuous house on the eastern shore of Loango bay no longer 
{Od 4. Hine te Rite oe exists ; a few factories have been erected about half-a-mile north- 
4 a8 Sean eG ward of the position it occupied. Variation, 173° WV. 
+> Trg ef | 291.—Arrica.—South Coast.—Table Bay.—(1.) Robben Island. 
—Colour of Lighthouse.—The lighthouse on Robben island, north 
side of entrance to Table bay, is white in colour. 
(2.) Mouillé Point.—Colour of Lighthouse.—The lighthouse on 
pit Bia Mouillé point, south side of entrance to Table bay, is coloured red 
es eb id and white in alternate bands. 
gee (8.) Breakwater Light.—Are of Visibility —The light (fixed 
ia'ap } j ae green) exhibited from the breakwater in Table bay is visible 
Bice Fa through an are of 225°, or between the bearings of 8.E. by 5., 
sae oot through west, and N. by E. 
ct. ig Ses ies SH Note.—Under ordinary circumstances this light is shown from 
teen | ty i | near the extremity of the breakwater ; but during heavy weather 
chk Rake ce it is moved farther inward. Variation, 80° WV. 
ae : 292.—SoutH Inp1an OcEan.— Madagascar.— West Coast.—Pracel 
! Bank.—Shoal N.W. of Vulla Sand.—Commander Berners, H.M.S. 
5 ‘Ser Philomel, notifies the existence of a shoal lying about 2 miles N.W. 
: | of Vulla sand, Pracel bank, west coast of Madagascar. This shoal 
r 2h (Philomel shoal) with a depth of about 3 fathoms on it at low 
gh : water, lies with Vulla sand bearing S. 85° E., distant 2} miles. 
Ane Position, lat. 17° 28’ S., long. 48° 884’ E. 
Note.—As it is considered that less water may exist neat 
Philomel shoal, mariners should navigate in the vicinity with 
caution. Variation, 144° W. 
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AF ? 3 298.—EasTERN ARCHIPELAGO. — Jara. — Madura _  Strait.— 
rs ‘ Position of Meinders Reef Lighthouse.—The lighthouse on Meinders 
Me fag: aig \ reef, south side of entrance to Madura strait, is situated on the 
ee ; eastern part of the reef, in lat. 7° 41’ 80” S., long. 114° 25’ 80" E. 
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294.—Cuna Sea.—Borneo.—East Coast.—Shoal in  Sibuco 
(St. Lucia) Bay.—Lying on the south side of Sibuco (St. Lucia) 
bay, about 18 miles 8.E. of Sibuco river entrance; this shoal 
(Bandjermassing shoal) previously reported as ‘‘ discoloured 
water,” has now been ascertained by H.N.M.S. Bandjermassing, to 
have a least depth of 7 feet on it, and to lie with the following 
bearings :—South point of Sebatie, N. 86° W.; Mount Kokosan, 
N. 40° W.; position approximate on Admiralty chart., lat. 8° 573’ N., 
long. 118° 63’ E. Variation, 2° E. | 

295.—Cama Sea.—Philippines.—Luzon Island.—Manila Bay. 
—Port Gavite—Sangley Point Light Re-Exhibited.—On 15th 
November, 1882, the light on Sangley point, north side of entrance 
to port Cavite was re-exhibited from a lighthouse erected on the 
site of the old lighthouse, which was destroyed during the cyclone 
of 20th October, 1882; it is a fixed white light, showing a sector 
of green light through an arc of 75°, or between the bearings of 
N. 46° E. and N. 29° W. Variation 03° F. 

296.—Cuiwa Sea.—Formosa Island.—Light and Fog-Signals 
on South Cape.—With reference to Notice in 1882, on the exhibi- 
tion of a provisional light, pending the completion of a lighthouse, 
on South cape or Nan-sha, the southern extremity of Formosa 
island :—On 1st April, 1888, the permanent light was exhibited : 
it is a fixed light, showing white between the bearings of S. 85° E. 
through north and S. 55° W., and red from 8. 85° E. toS. 28°E.; 
elevated 180 feet above the sea, and visible from a distance of 20 
miles. Between the bearings of 8. 55° W. and 8. 863° W., the 
Visibility of the light will depend on the distance from it, owing to 
the height of the land eastward of the lighthouse. With the light 
bearing S. 55° W., a vessel must be between 15 and 20 miles 
distant to see it; but as it is brought to bear more to the west- 
Ward, the arc of visibility is increased, until, on the bearing 
B. 863° W., it is visible at all distances to the extreme limit of its 
range. To the westward and north-westward of S.W. point, 
the light is entirely obscured by the land between the bearings of 
8. 80}° E. and §. 28° E. The lighthouse, 71 feet high, of iron, 
and circular in shape, it situated abont 550 yards due north from 
high-water mark at the southern extremity of the cape. The 
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: 3a hee Ned att tower, dwellings, and boundary wall, are painted white. Position, 

a . -a i, a " 14>) ‘ : lat. 21° 55’ N., long. 120° 50’ 40” E. Also, the following fog- 

ieee aS STs eo 30 oe signals have been established at South cape lighthouse :—During 

ae t 4: | i He td thick or foggy weather—should a bell, fog-horn, steam-whistle, or 

" Ere Ree e's He ae i other sound be heard, indicating the proximity of a vessel, tro 

Be: a eto ta Ye} a 4, a 1 guns will be fired with an interval of three minutes between them ; 

. eee Ty de he and if the vessel’s fog-signal is still heard, the firing will be repeated 
URE eed teas, io Oe a a after an interval of eight minutes. Variation, 4° WV. 

3 ' Li Misa die 297.—Cuina.— East Coast.—Min River Approach.—Changchi 
Island.—Position of Swallow Rock.—According to H.M. surveying 
ars vessel Magpie, Swallow rock—a pinnacle with 7 feet on it at low 

Webeee sare tear sis. teeta water spring tides—lies with the islet S.E, of the south point of 
e° s§ Pease Sobek 50 9 a4 a Changchi island bearing N.W. }N., distant 13 cable. A ridge 
4 2g & Ff =e 3 - i of 6 fathoms, on which there is a pinnacle of 4} fathoms, connects 
ize | the south point of Changchi island with the islet above referred to. 
a Variation, 1° IW. 
a “bs Lc . 2 298.—Cuina. — East Coast. — Yang-tse-Kiang Approach. — 
tate ‘ ‘| Amherst Rocks.—Non-existence of I'leurs Castle Rock.—An unsuc- 
het coe Meuse cessful search has been made in H.M.S. Magpie, for Fleurs 
hy Se a tl a Castle rock, reported to lie 13 mile W.N.W. of Amherst rocks, 
, Yang-tse-Kiang approach. A minute examination of the locality 
a between the bearings of W. by S. } S., and N.W. from Amherst 
i. rocks, resulted in no depths of less than 5 fathoms being obtained. 
| | The pilots for the Yang-tse-Kiang are of opinion that this rock 
does not exist. Fleurs Castle rock has been removed from the 
Admiralty Charts. Variation, 24° IV. 
299.—AvustRaLIa.—South Coast.—Port Phillip.—St. Rilda.— 
Harbour Light on Mole-—On 13th January, 1883, a harbour light 
was exhibited from the extremity of the mole at St. Kilda, eastern 
side of Hobson bay, port Phillip; it is a fixed green light, elevated 
i | 19 feet above the sea, and visible from a distance of 2 miles. 
ae Je a 800.—AvustraLia.— Last Coast.—Keppel Bay.—Leading Light 
| on Cape Capricorn.—On 2nd March, 1883, a leading light of small 
power would be exhibited on the N.W. slope of cape Capricora, 
‘ south side of Keppel bay ; it is a fixed white light, elevated 100 feet 
, above the sea, and visible in the direction of cape Capricorn lights 
‘a , in line from a distance of 14 miles. This light kept in line with 
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the main light on cape Capricorn bearing 8. 70° E. leads northward 
of Cottier bank ; and intersects the line of the leading lights on Sea 
hill at a distance of nearly 8 miles from Timandra bank buoy. 

Note-——During south-easterly winds, small craft will find good 
anchorage under the lee of cape Capricorn with the lights in line, 
in $ fathoms water—with the main light just dipped behind the 
buildings, and at the distance of a short quarter of a mile from 
the shore. Variation, 84° E. 

801.—Pactric Ocran.—Sandwich Islands.—Maui Island.— 
Sunken Rock S.E. of Alau Islet.—Lying about three-quarters of 
amile 8.E. of Alau islet, east side of Maui island. This rock, 
with about 8 feet on it at low water and 18 fathoms close around, 
hes with the following bearings :—Kauiki head, N. 832° W.; West 
extreme, Alau islet, N. 62° W. . Position approximate, lat. 
20° 44’ N., long. 155° 594’ W. A reef extends about half-a-mile 
8.E. of Alau islet, and other patches with 8 to 5 fathoms water on 
them, lie south and west distant about 2 cables. Variation, 9° E. 

802.—Sourn America.—Vest Coast.—Chile.—Lota Bay.—In- 
tended Light on Lota Point.—From a lighthouse in course of 
construction on Lota (Lutrin) point, north side of entrance to 
Lota bay. The light will be shown at an early date. ‘The light- 
house, of iron, is already a good landmark. Position approximate, 
Ist. 87° 5’ 8., long. 78° 11’ W. 

$08.—Sourn Amenrica.— Brazil.—Shoal in A brolhos Channel.— 
Lymg in the fairway of Abrolhos channel, with Abrolhos rocks 
lighthouse bearing about S. } W., distant 11 miles; this shoal 
(Orénoque shoal) over which the Orénoque passed 17th April, 1888 
(breaking off several coral heads in so doing), appeared in one 
direction to extend a mile. The bottom, of coral and sand, was 
plainly seen, but no soundings were taken, as the vessel passed 
quickly over the danger. Position approximate, lat. 17° 46}’ S., 
long. 88° 421’ W. Variation, 9° W. 

804.—Sourn Amenica.— Brazil.— Rio de Janeiro Harbour Ap- 
proach.— Raza Island.—Temporary LightExhibited, Intended Electric 
light—The preliminary works for the exhibition of an electric 
ight from the lighthouse on Raza island having been commenced, 
slight would be exhibited, pending the completion of the works, 
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from a temporary tower constructed on the lighthouse. This 
temporary light is a revolving light, showing two white flashes and 
one red flash, with an interval of fifteen seconds between each flash, 
visible from a distance of 12 miles. Also, about the end of Sep- 
tember or beginning of October, 1883, it is intended to exhibit an 
electric light on Raza island. The electric light will be a revolving 
light, showing two white flashes and one red flash of about four 
seconds’ duration each, with an interval of about eleren seconds 
between each flash ; elevated 815 feet above the sea, and visible 
from a distance of 24 miles. Further notice of the date of exhibi- 
tion of the electric light will be published. 

805.—SoutH America.— Brazil.— Light on Cape St. Agostinho.— 
With reference to Notice 251, p. 479, on 25th March, 1883, the light 
would be exhibited ; it isa fixed white light, elevated 844 feet above 
the sea (160 feet above the ground), and visible from a distance of 
25 miles. The lighthouse, of iron, tripod system, is painted white, 
as is also the keeper’s dwelling near it. Position approximate, 
lat 8° 203’ S., long. 34° 564’ W. 

306.—West Invres.— Trinidad.—Light-vessel at Port of Spain. 
—A light is now exhibited from the hulk Ripon, placed in the 
anchorage off port of Spain; it is a sized red light, elevated 
50 feet above the sea, and visible from a distance of about 
8 miles. 

Note.—This light is shown to assist vessels in taking up 2 
anchorage. 

807.—West InpiEs.— New Granada.—Shoal Westward of Powt 
Galera.—With reference to Notice in 1882, that the low sandy 
neck of land known as the island of Zamba (Galera de Lamba) on 
the northern side of Ensenada de la Galera de Zamba, about 
midway between Savanilla and Cartagena, had disappeared, no part 
appearing above water—the commander of the Transatlantic stean- 
vessel Ferdinand de Lesseps notifies the existence of a shoal lying 
about 6 miles westward of the old position of point Galera, 
island of Zamba; this shoal (Lesseps shoal), on which the 
Ferdinand de Lesseps struck, 24th March, 1883, when proceeding 
from Colon to Savanilla, has depths of 16 to 18 feet on it over 
black sand, and an extent of about 34 cables; it lies with the 
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following mark and bearings :—Cerro del Piojon in line with Volcan 
de Tierra Firme, 8. 863° E.; Cascajal islet, 8. 583° E.; Pte. de 
Canoas, 8S. 53° E. Position approximate on Admiralty chart, lat.. 
10° 474’ N., long. 75° 82’ W. 

Note.—It is stated, that this dangerous shoal has been formed by 
an earthquake since the disappearance of the island of Zamba; 
and that it extends more than 6 miles from the old position of 
point Galera—mariners are cautioned accordingly. Variation, 8}° FE. 

308.—West Inpres.— Barbados.—Carlisle Bay.— Bridgetown.— 
Carénage Light discontinued.— Light at Adjutant-General’s Wharf.— 
The harbour light (red) at the entrance to the Carénage, Bridge- 
town, is discontinued. Also, a fixed red light, visible in clear 
weather from a distance of half-a-mile, is now exhibited at the 
Adjutant-General’s wharf, Bridgetown. 

309.— West Inpres.—St. Lucia.— Port Castries.— Particulars of 
Light, Signal Station.—With reference to Notice 161, p. 810, on the 
exhibition of a fixed red light from a lighthouse erected on the 
summit (site of signal staff) of the Vigie, north side ef entrance to 
port Castries: a signal station has been established on the Vigie, 
Whence the midday signal gun is fired. 

810.—West Inpres.—Cuba.— North Coast.—Port of Sagua La 
rrande Eastern Approach.—Sunken Rock Eastward of Prdcticos 
Point.—Lying about 8 cables eastward of Practicos point, Cristo 
cay, approach to port of Sagua la Grande by the Boca de 
Maravillas, This rock (F'radera rock), about half-a-cable in extent, 
with a least depth on it of 11 feet at low water, and 22 feet close 
around, lies with the following bearings :—Marillanes bank buoy, 
8. 62° E.; East point of La Cruz cay, 8.1° W.; East point of 
Levisa cay, S. 32° W.; Cristo little cay, N. 78° W. About midway 
between Practicos point and Fradera rock, there is a depth of 
44 fathoms. Variation, 4° E. 

—811—Ustrep Srates.—Virginia.—Whistling Buoy off Chinco- 
ague and Turner’s Shoals.—On or about June 11, 1888, a 
whistling buoy, painted black, will be moored outside of Chinco- 
Vague and Turner shoals, in 6 fathoms water; Assateague light- 
house bearing N. by W. } W., distant 54 miles. The whistle is 
operated by the motion of the sea, and gives blasts at short intervals. 
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On the same date the black first-class can buoy, known as 
Eastern Turner’s Lump buoy, will be removed. 

8312.—Canapa.— Bay of Fundy.—Light pn Quaco Head, Tem- 
porary Light Discontinued.—On 20th April, 1888, a light would 
be exhibited from a lighthouse recently erected on the pitch of the 
cape at West head, Quaco ; it is a revolving white light, attaining its 
greatest brilliancy every twenty seconds ; elevated 110 feet above high 
water, and visible froma distanceof16 miles. Thelighthouse, 49 feet 
high, consists of a square tower constructed of wood and painted 
white, with keeper’s dwelling attached. Position, lat. 45° 19’ 80°N., 
long. 65° 82’ 00" W. This light, which is a general coast light 
as wella guide to St. Martin harbour, bears N.W. by W. distant 
400 yards from the site of the old lighthouse on the rock off Quaco 
head. On the exhibition of this revolving light, the temporary light 
near it was discontinued. Variation, 20° WW. 

818.—NEwrounDLanp.— South Coast.— Miquelon Islands.—Lang- 
lade (Little Miquelon) Island.—Light on Plate Point,— Exhibited 
from a lighthouse erected on the summit of Plate point, 5.W. mde 
of Langlade (Little Miquelon) island, Miquelon islands ; it is a quick 
flashing white light, visible from a distance of 20 miles. A ray of 
red light is shown over Seal rocks. The lighthouse, painted black 
and white in horizontal bands, is situated 88 yards northward of 
the fog-siren near the point. Position on Admiralty chart, Ist 
46° 49’ 5” N., long. 56° 24’ 5” W. 

814.—NEWFOUNDLAND.—South Coast.—Great Miquelon Island. 
—Light on Cape Blanc.—Exhibited from a lighthouse erected oa 
cape Blanc, N.W. side of Great Miquelon island, Miquelon islands; 
it is a flashing white light, flashing every minute, visible from & 
distance of 16 miles. A ray of red light is shown over Seal rocks. 
The lighthouse, painted black and white in horizontal bands, i 
situated 828 yards from the extremity of the rocks extending of 
cape Blanc, and 814 yards 8. 84° W. from Calvary hill. Positioa 
on Admiralty chart, lat. 47° 6’ 10” N., long. 56° 23’ 55° W. 
Variation, 29° W. 
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Orricua? Inqurares aT Home, 18838, 


1798. H. D. Pochin, s.8.; built at Jarrow-on-Tyne, 1871; owned 
by Messrs. Pyman ; tonnage, 640; Hartlepool to Wismar; coals ; 
supposed to have foundered at sea. Inquiry held at West Hartle- 
pool, May 17, 1883, before Rothery, Wreck Commissioner; Parfitt 
and Pickard, N.A. In good and seaworthy condition when leaving 
Hartlepool ; probably foundered in a gale of wind which prevailed in 
North Sea at about the time of her leaving. 

1800. Galera, barque ; built at Grangemouth, 1878 ; owned by 
Mr, J. R. Greig; tonnage, 485; London to Trinidad; general 
cargo; stranded on the Goodwin Sands, April 29, 1888. Inquiry 
held at Westminster, May 12, 1888, before Rothery, Wreck 
Commissioner; Ronaldson and Beasley, N.A. Accident due to 
negligent navigation on the part of pilot in charge. No blame 
attached to master. 

1801. Jubilee, s.s.; built at Sunderland, 1867; owned by 
lambert Bros.; tonnage, 790; Hartlepool to Rochester ; coals ; 
supposed to have foundered at sea. Inquiry held at Westminster, 
May 18, 1888, before Rothery, Wreck Commissioner ; Burney and 
Cestle, N.A. Loss probably due to sea breaking over the ship’s 
taffrail, she being trimmed very much by the stern. 

1805. Belted Will, ship; built at Workington, 1868 ; owned 
by Mesers. Bushby ; tonnage 773; Manilla to London; general 
cargo; stranded on a rock off Island of Ascension, November 24, 
1888. Inquiry held at Westminster, May 24, 1888, before 
Rothery, Wreck Commissioner ; Hyde and Pattison, N.A. Master 
guilty of negligent navigation, but as he had an incorrect chart, his 
certificate was not dealt with. 

1806. British Commerce, ship; County of Aberdeen, 4-masted 
ship; the former built at Glasgow, 1874; owned by Mr. W. 
Thomas; tonnage, 1,417; London to Melbourne ; general cargo ; 
the latter built at Whiteinch, 1879; owned by Mr. R. Craig; 
tonnage, 1,865 ; Calcutta to London ; general cargo ; in collision in 
the Channel, April 24, 1888, when the British Commerce foundered 
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and loss of life ensued. Inquiry held at Westminster, May 11, 
1888, before Rothery, Wreck Commissioner; Hight, Knox, and 
Curling, N.A. Collision due to second mate of County of Aberdeen 
not keeping out of the way of the British Commerce, as was his duty, 
Wh a he being on the port-tack, and the other vessel close-hauled on the 

math starboard - tack, No blame attached to master of British 


i Commerce. 
| 


| fi} 1807. Bywell Castle, s.s.; built at Newcastle, 1870; owned by 
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1 Mr. John Hall and others; tonnage, 891; Alexandria to Hull; 
HB (Hu) cotton, seed, and beans; supposed to have foundered at sea. 
Inquiry held at Westminster, May 23, 1883; before Rothery, 
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Ths pee Pana Wreck Commissioner ; Castle and Moresby, N.A. Ship overladen. 
ea ME eed: Mh La | “Wh Probably foundered in Bay of Biscay. 
beet, cometh) fe aan 1808. Asia, s.s.; built at Dumbarton, 1872; owned by 
fe aatepratitt b(t) it Ga Mr. J. Ellis; tonnage, 404; Middlesborough to Liverpool ; pig 
| | \Gs iron ; supposed to have foundered at sea. Inquiry held at Middles- 
+i} ed fete a? ihe borough, May 29, 1888, before Coleman, Judge; Grant and 
Hy tee pe baits ine | Anderson, N.A. Very deeply laden. Probably — oundere 7 
ce . Wet ME in| heavy gale of March last. fF 
\\enee / me yds) | : te 1809. Peruana, barque ; built at Livery > |, 1850; 0 
teiten Tid td Mr. J. M. Clark and others ; tonnage, 441; St. John’s t 
Te a deals ; abandoned at sea, April 5, 1888. Inquiry held at 
bod tee | May 28, 1888, before J. and R. Hamilton, Justices | 
ee Kennedy, N.A. Abandonment justifia a 
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| blame for not having the vessel. locke 
1815, Fervent, s.8.; built at Pallion, | 
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1818. Strathendrick, 8.s.; built at Grangemouth, 1879; owned 
by Mr. A. M. Hay and others; tonnage, 297; Solway Firth to 
Newport (Mon.); iron ore; stranded on Crow Rocks, Linney 
Head, Pembroke, May 9, 1888. Inquiry held at Glasgow, June 5, 
1883, before Scott and Swan, Justices; Ward and Murdoch, N.A. 
Casualty entirely due to accident. Master and officers free from 
blame. 


Orric1aL Inquirizs AsRoaD, 1882-8. 


1795. Kenmore, 8.8.; stranded off Island of Lieso, March 81, 
1888. Naval Court held at Copenhagen, April 12, 1883. Master 
exonerated from blame. 

1799. Nifa, s.s.; stranded off Island of Bornholm, April 27, 
1888. Naval Court held at Copenhagen, May 17, 1888. Second 
mate responsible for accident. Certificate suspended for three 
months, 

1802. De Grey, s.s.; foundered at sea, November 80, 1888. In- 
quiry held at Karachi, December 24,1882. Accident due to severe 
weather. Master free from blame. 

1808. Macedon, 8.8. ; stranded on Kingston Spit, March 25, 1888. 
Inquiry held at Freemantle, April 2, 1883. Master to blame for 
negligent navigation. Certificate suspended for three months. 

1804. Huntley Castle, schooner ; lost at Myall River, March 4, 
1883. Inquiry held at Sydney, March 19, 1883. No blame 
attached to master. 

1810. Palestine, barque; destroyed by fire at sea. Inquiry 
held at Singapore, April 8, 1883. Fire due to spontaneous 
combustion. 

1811. Rubicon, schooner; Pharos, s.8.; in collision in Hob- 
son's Bay, February 8, 1883. Inquiry held at Melbourne, 
March 9, 1883. Evidence very conflicting. Court not prepared 
to make any charge of default. 

1812. Her Royal Highness, ship; lost off Cape San Antonio, 
March 14,1888. NavalCourt held at Buenos Ayres, April 19, 1888. 
Master and mate to blame for careless navigation. Certificates sus- 
pended for three months respectively. 
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abandoned at sea. Inquiry held at 


Stanley, March 20, 1888. Loss due to hurricane. Master free 


1818. Jessica, barque ; 
from blame. 
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1814. Mary, brigantine ; stranded in Long Bay, Island of Bar- 
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Inquiry held at Barbadoes, April 28, 1883.. Vessel not 
provided with chronometer or proper chart. No blame attached 
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to master. 
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GENERAL. 
Port Tacoma, Commencement Bay.—Pucetr Sovunp, U.S.— 


This place, the terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad on the 


Pacific, is looming up into prominence as a possible rival of San 
Francisco, now that the Northern overland route approaches com- 
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runs through five veins, estimated at 286,700,000 t mn 35 
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Tacoma possesses many natural advantages. 


centre of the largest lumber forest in the world, and 
deposits of fine bituminous coal, which, 
to sustain an enormous indus 
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UNIFORM SYSTEM OF BUOYAGE. 





‘N our issue fur June, 1882, we recorded the fact that 
a Conference, under the presidency of H.R.H. the 
Duke of Edinburgh, had been held at the Trinity 
House upon a proposal to establish a uniform system 
of buoyage for the United Kingdom. The members of the 
Conference were representatives from the three General Light- 
house Boards, the Admiralty, Board of Trade, the Trinity Houses 
of Newcastle and Hull, and the authorities for the Rivers Thames, 
Mersey, Tyne, Clyde, and Tay. The Conference delegated to a 
Committee the duty of considering details, receiving evidence, and 
and preparing a scheme for consideration; the Committee after 
humerous sittings have submitted a report to the Conference, 
and the Conference have finally agreed that the terms in which a 
uniform system should be proposed for adoption should be as 
fullows :— 





‘¢Unrrorm System or BuoyaGeE. 


“1. The mariner when approaching the coast must determine his 
pesition on the chart, and must note the direction of the main 
stream of flood tide. 
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‘©2. The term starboard-hand shall denote that side which would 
be on the right hand of the mariner either going with the main 
stream of flood or entering a harbour, river, or estuary from sea- 
ward; the term port-hand shall denote the left hand of the 
mariner under the same circumstances. 

‘¢3,. Buoys showing the pointed top of a cone above water shall 
be called Conical, and shall always be starboard-hand buoys, as 
above defined. 

‘* 4, Buoys showing a flat top above water shall be called Can, 
and shall always be port-hand buoys as above defined. 

‘‘5. Buoys showing a domed top above water shall be called 
Spherical, and shall mark the ends of middle grounds. 

‘$6. Buoys having a tall central structure on a broad base shill be 
called Pillar buoys, and like other special buoys such as Bell buoys. 
Gas buoys, Automatic Sounding buoys, &c., &c., shall be placed to 
mark special positions either in the coast or in the approaches to 
harbours, &c. 

‘‘7, Buoys showing only a mast above water shall be called Spar 
buoys. 

‘©8, Starboard-hand buoys shall always be painted in one colour 
only, 

‘©9, Port-hand buoys shall be painted of another characteristic 
colour, cither single or parti-colour. 

‘$10. Spherical buoys at the ends of middle grounds shall always 
be distinguished by horizontal stripes of white colour. 

‘©11. Surmounting beacons such as Staff and Globe, &c., shall 
always be painted of one dark colour. 

‘612. Staff and Globe shall only be used on starboard-hand 
buoys; Staff and Cage on port-hand ; Diamonds at the outer end: 
of middle grounds, and Triangles at the inner ends. 

‘‘18. Buoys on the same side of a channel, estuary, or tide way. 
may be distinguished from each other by names, numbers, or letters. 
and where necessary by a staff surmounted with the appropriate 
Beacon. 

‘14, Buoys intended for moorings, &c., may be of shape oF 
colour according to the discretion of the authority within whos 

jurisdiction they are laid, but for marking submarine telegraph 
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cables the colour shall be green, with the word ‘Telegraph ’ 
painted thereon in white letters. 


‘¢ BuoyinG AND MARKING OF WRECKS. 


“15. Wreck buoys in the open sea or in the approaches to a 
harbour or estuary, shall be coloured green, with the word 
‘Wreck’ painted in white letters on them. 

“16. When possible the buoy shall be laid near to the side of 
the wreck next to mid-channel. 

“17. When a wreck-marking vessel is used it shall, if possible, 
have its top sides coloured green with the word ‘ Wreck’ in white 
letters thereon, and shall exhibit, 

“By day: Three balls on a yard 20 fect above the sea, two 
placed vertically at one end and one at the other, the single 
ball being on the side nearest to the wreck. 

“By night: Three white fixed lights similarly arranged, but 
not the ordinary riding light. 

“18. In narrow waters or in rivers, harbours, &c., under the 
jurisdiction of local authorities, the same rules may be adopted, 
or, at discretion, varied as follows :— 

“When a wreck-marking vessel is used she shall carry a cross- 
yard on a mast with two balls by day placed horizontally 
not less than 6 nor more than 12 feet apart, and two lights 
by night similarly placed. When a barge or open boat 
only is used, a flag or ball may be shown in the day time. 

“19. The position in which the marking vessel is placed with 
reference to the wreck shall be at the discretion of the local 
authority having jurisdiction.” 

The Committee's report is exccedingly valuable, and indicates 
that the whole subject has been exhaustively discussed. The 
following extracts from the report will be found interesting and 
instructive by many of our readers :— 

“The general question of coast illumination and buoyage, and 
of the means for promoting the safety of navigation, has been 
subjected to parliamentary inquiry, in greater or less degree, four 
or five times during the present century. 

‘In the reports made to the House of Commons by Select 
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y 2S Firs A ete tm Pe ba directed to the condition of shore and floating lights, for although 
Li PES cate tase g j } the cost of buoyage was to some extent investigated, nothing 


relating to systematic distinction of form or colour appears to 
have come under discussion. The Royal Commission of 1861 paid 
more attention to those parts of the subject, finding that attempts 
had been made to systematize the service, but that uniformity 
throughout the British Isles was not yet attained. They recom- 
2, ae mended that ‘some national system be introduced into the United 
: 4 q Kingdom, and that the colours adopted in it should be dark.’ 
‘oe: Colour appears to have been, in the view of those Commissioners. 
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the principal means of distinction. 

‘As the need for uniformity of system was not particularly 
pressing until the number of buoys had become considerable, so 
the adoption of it became by the same fact more difficult from the 
4 number of changes it would involve. Originally, one buoy to a 
: | ‘ 4 shoal was thought sufficient, as the Oaze or Gunfleet in the estuary 
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| of the Thames; by degrees a second and third were laid, until 

bite | each danger became hedged round with buoys whose names 

> ta ee ‘oe denoted their position with reference to it. So that the first con- 

T\22 i | ception of the object to be attained by a buoy was one of warning 

Cee a | rather than of guidance, to indicate the hidden danger rather than te 
VE aes : point out the path of safety. 

Rie ‘‘The governing bodies entrusted with the maintenance 0! 

buoyage in and around the British Islands are of two kinds. On 

r the open seaboard jurisdiction rests with general authorities, a! 

London, Dublin, and Edinburgh, who administer, subject to th 

control of the Board of Trade, the funds contributed under th 

term of light duties ; but the approaches to particular ports are. 

with few exceptions, buoyed by local authorities, such as Por 

) y ia Conservancy, Harbour Commissioners, &c., who maintain the 

. service out of dues levied upon shipping resorting to thelr 

harbours. 

‘* According to the Royal Commissioners’ Revort in 1861, the thre 

} great lighthouse authorities of this country had at that time t 

) some extent adopted systems, which, though differing in detail, ba! 

two fundamental principles common to all, first, that the buoys 
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should be in such positions as to indicate the safe channel into port, 
and second, that the character of each buoy should indicate whether 
itis on the starboard or port-side of the channel. <A second and 
more definite duty in buoyage was thus recognised, and a system of 
guidance allied with that of warning. Colour was the means of 
distinction used by either authority for both of these purposes, 
independently of the name or number marked upon each buoy. 
The Irish and Scottish Boards appear by subsequent history to have 
adopted two simple colours for their primary distinction of star- 
board and port, red for the one side of a channel and black for 
the other. Ireland also adopted a special shape for each side in 
addition to colour. But the English authority, having to deal with 
is much more extended and complex system than the others, found 
that two colours would not be sufficient for its needs, and adopted 
a whole colour, black or red for the one, and the same colour 
chequered or striped with white for the other. All these Boards 
agree in marking middle dangers with parti-colour. 

‘* Each local authority has in great measure adopted the method 
Preferred by the general authority under whose supervision it is 
placed by the Merchant Shipping Acts (1854, 1862). Thus it has 
come to pass that at the present time a mariner entering a port in 
England will usually find in the main channel single coloured buoys 
(black or red) on his starboard-hand, and parti-coloured buoys 
(black and white or red and white) to port; in Scotland buoys 
wholly red to starboard, and wholly black to port; or in Ireland 
buoys of special shapes wholly black to starboard, and wholly red 
to port. An important exception occurs at Liverpool, where the 
colours used are black for port and red for starboard, and a fixed 
rule of shape laid down, flatheaded or can for starboard, pointed or 
conical for port. It is evident that to bring these several systems 
into uniformity some change must be accepted by more than one 
of the ruling powers, which will occasion considerable expense. 

‘* The first and most impor tant question is whether the adoption 
of a uniform system of buoyage for the coasts of the United 
Kingdom is advisable. As an abstract proposition nobody perhaps 
would deny that a general system, if it were practicable, is a 
desirable thing, but it does not follow that it is necessary. Almost 
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x “oh Ba! ; rit every witness examined was in favour of a uniform system, but 
rt be te ines : each preferred the system which he himself advocated. Your 
bee es es SCRE £4 eS» Committee have come to the conclusion that, if practicable, a 
aber’ $s Pee ; iat 208 he , aoe uniform plan is to be desired, and they have thought it convenient 
pat i 2.9 a : to consider its application first to harbours, rivers, and estuaries, 

+ : yy) ie ae I and secondly to general coast navigation. 

ton Se Seats 3 = sen id by Pr ‘‘Asa preliminary it was attempted to determine whether the 

. Poe 5 ty ine Lat a nomenclature of the various shapes and features common in all our 
© 9d 2. fli sie a Me “Li i Stl buoyage services could be reduced to one system, so that the same 

4 ite! Seas ir a a thing should not be called by different names in different parts of 

ses hs ee Rego ‘eet A ae the kingdom. There was considerable difference of opinion upon 

‘a i ak A ih the term ‘‘ conical,’’ as at present applied and marked on the 

ah telae ee eae charts to denote a structure showing the apex of a cone above 
water. It was urged that the word ‘“‘nun’’ would be more 
broadly in contrast with ‘‘ can,”’ and therefore more suggestive of 
the difference between the buoys sonamed. Ultimately the balance 
of opinion was in favour of retaining the word ‘ conical.’”” Upon 
the question whether “staff and globe” or ‘‘ staff and ball "’ should 
be the recognised term for the structure which either describes, the 

Committee was equally divided. The names of other well-known 

hd forms were approved without difference of opinion, and will be 

blac particularised in the latter part of this report. 

OF { ‘‘The process of deliberation and inquiry gradually but surely 
: | tended to the issue that if a uniform system is to be established. 
“ its fundamental principle will be that one certain shape shall be 

i. used for starboard and another for port invariably. Every witness 

has been invited to give his opinion upon this principle, and the 
majority concurred in it, either with or without modification, 
while the various circumstances favourable or disadvantageous for 
its introduction have been constantly under review. The two forms 
most commonly in use for buoys, and therefore the most convenient 
for adoption as contrasting shapes, are the conical and the can, 
both being made in various sizes, their weight and bulk affecting n 
some degree the manner in which their positions are assigned. 
Now considering first the application of a system to harbours; 
if all were approached by a single deep-water channel, 

the adoption, say, of can for starboard and conical for port would 
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probably be recognised as simple and practicable, but when large 
estuaries having four or five channels of approach have to be dealt 
with, some other distinction besides mere shape may become 
necessary. Several witnesses particularly dwelt upon the necessity 
for special arrangements in the Thames estuary. Then as regards 
the wider question of coast buoyage in outlying roadsteads, high- 
ways of navigation rather than approaches to any port, such as the 
Downs, the Arklow Bank, or Yarmouth Roads, warning is the first 
necessity, then guidance ; and the limitations of shape acceptable 
in harbours may prove an injurious restriction when a conspicuous 
mark in the open sea is required. 

“And here will come in some consideration of expense, which, 
although not of primary importance in the selection of the best 
system, will nevertheless have some influence in making uniformity 
practicable. Of the two shapes under discussion, the conical is the 
more conspicuous, that is, of two buoys having equal bases and ap- 
proximately equal in weight, the conical will show higher out of the 
water and be seen further than the can. Thercfore in the applica- 
tion of the suggested use of shape, if it becomes necessary to substi- 
tute a can buoy in some important position hitherto marked by the 
more conspicuous conical, a proportionally larger buoy of the can 
shape must be used. This in an estuary within easy reach of a 
buoy depét will be merely a question of cost and maintenance, but 
in an outlying spot it will affect the question of transport also, and 
an extensive introduction of larger buoys into the general lighthouse 
service must involve greater carrying capacity in the vessels which 
attend them. 

“Your Committee, however, setting aside considerations of ex- 
pense, have with but one dissentient agreed, that if a uniform system 
be adopted in marking the sides of harbours, estuaries, or rivers, 
one shape only shall be used on the starboard-hand and another 
shape only on the port-hand ; they also recommend that the forms 
to be 0 used in contrast shall be can and conical, the former to be 
on the starboard, the latter on the port-hand, to vessels entering a 
channel from seaward. 

“The middle grounds which occur in a channel or which may 
divide two channels should, it is considered, have a spherical buoy 
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at each end; special outlying dangers or positions requiring an ¢x- 
traordinary mark should be indicated by pillar or spar buoys. 

“The primary distinction of form having been thus far considered, 
your Committee proceed to submit the result of their deliberation 
upon the subordinate or particular distinctions of colour, surmount- 
ing beacons, names, numbers, letters, &e. 


‘Tt has already been mentioned that the earlier attempts at 
system were based upon colour, and that the majority of existing 
methods are still upon that principle. Several foreign nations, as 
well as some English colonies, have followed in the same track. 
The United States of North America use the Scottish method, a 
single colour, red, and a single colour, black, marking the two sides 
of a channel respectively. France also adopted the same system at 
first, but finding that red and black after some exposure to at 
weather became discoloured and indistinguishable, a we : 
streak or corona was added to improve the distsockerene te 
hand buoys. Experience has led to variation in th ba nse : 
of parti-colour ; at Liverpool it is almost entirely di isa. nd : 
ing to diminish the visibility of the buoy, the coer ad es : 
discernible than a single dark colour, and thus br the 
form upon which they prefer to rely. The E 
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came the same objection by painting te wit he at 
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may perplex the mariner. Without pronouncing an opiion on the 
applicability of compass indication, the Committee have mainly 
held to the simple starboard and port rule, which they have already 
recommended in relation to shape. 

“Opinion was almost unanimous in favour of using single colour 
on the starboard-side in harbours, estuaries, and rivers, but upon 
the question whether single colour or parti-colour should be used 
on the port-side, the Committee thus far remained equally divided. 
In favour of single colour on each side it is argued that this 
method has been extensively used, that buoys so painted are more 
distinctly visible, and that with a known and appropriated shape 
‘istinction by colour is of less importance. On the other hand it 
is contended that if all red be taken for starboard and all black 
for port (or rice rersa), an estuary having three or four approaches 
would either be deprived of some of the means of distinguishing 
one approach from the other or marking diversions or cross channels, 
or clse, since black and red, admittedly the best colours for sea use, 
are both monopolised for one channel, distinction can only be con- 
ferred by resorting to colours of acknowledged inferiority ; whercas 
by keeping whole colour for one side only and parti-colour of the 
same combined with white for the other, the means of distinguish- 
ing contiguous channels are increased. If shape alone were 
accepted as sufficient distinction for the purposes of a single channel, 
it might be possible to use the same colour on both sides, in one 
for instance, black can to starboard, and black conical to port, or 
rice versa, thus leaving red as a colour for use in the same way in 
4contiguous channel. But this has never been tricd, nor, so far 
as present evidence goes, advocated, and your Committee hesitate 
fo recommend it. On the other hand, notwithstanding differences 
in experience, parti-colour, that is a dark colour. broken with white 
in small proportions, has been for a long time largely uscd as a 
port-hand distinction. The use of black and red upon the same 
buoy has found favour with some authorities, but an experiment 
made in the Thames while this Committee has been sitting was 
teported upon in terms which show that such a distinction could 
only be useful at a very close view. Parti-colour may be used in 
various relative proportions according to the circumstances of 
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the navigation to be dealt with, from broad chequers or stripes 
to stars or spots, reserving white rings for the ends of middle 
grounds, but upon the question whether it shall be definitely 
adopted as a port-hand characteristic opinions are equally balanced 
and the point is submitted for determination by the general 
Conference. 

‘‘For marking the ends of middle grounds there is but one 
opinion, parti-colour is accepted by all, and the Committee agree 
in recommending that horizontal bands of white colour be used for 
buoys in those positions. ; 

‘‘Coming then to the subject of the names and devices by which 
individual buoys are known, it was found that in some places 
names painted on the buoys are convenient, in others a series of 
letters or numbers, the latter sometimes arranged with even on 
one and odd on the other side. Also where a device on a staff is 
used the Globe or Ball, Triangle, Diamond, Cage, Cross of 5t. 
George or St. Andrew, are sometimes applied upon a system, a> 
Globes for starboard, and Cages for port, or otherwise placed indis- 
criminately. It was by some considered better to leave the use of 
these distinctions unfettered, so as to give the general or local 
authority full discretion in the mode of using them. But as the 
reservation of Globes for starboard-hand solely, and Cages for port 
appears to offer some advantages, your Committee recommend 
that deerce of special appropriation, and further that Diamonds 
and Trianvles shall be reserved for the ends of middle grounds. 

‘Thus far the attention of the Committee has been mainly 
directed to the needs of harbours, estuaries, and rivers, and the 
channels by which they are approached, but turning now to the 
wider question of coast buoyage, the simple rules which may be 
suitable in narrow waters become more difficult of application for 
general coast navigation. Existing systems have dealt with the 
difficulty in two ways, but each has been obliged to deviate from 
its general rule in certain cases. On the coast of Scotland the 
buoyage is arranged upor a system of centres so that a mariner 
on the eastern side coming upon a red buoy must leave it on the 
starboard-hand if going towards Edinburgh, and rice rersa; on 
the western side, Glasgow is the centre. The plan preferred m 
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England and Ireland is to make the main stream of flood tide 
determine which shall be the starboard-hand, so that the mariner 
seeing a buoy knows by its colour or shape whether it is star- 
board with regard to the direction of flood stream, which being 
found on the chart enables him to shape his course with certainty. 
The “centre” system is open to some difficulty, and the Committee 
do not see their way to the adoption of it. 

“Assuming that the principles adopted for harbours, estuaries, 
and rivers may be made available for general coast service, the 
Committee recommend for adoption the fundamental rules that 
the expression starboard-hand shall mean to the right of the 
mariner going with the main stream of flood, that can buoys shall 
be starboard-hand and conical port-hand buoys, and that colour 
shall be used in such a manner as to correspond with the harbour 
system. 


‘©Buoyinc AND MarkinG oF WRECKs. 


“The marking of wrecks, whether in open waters or in 
navigable rivers, is a duty so occasional in character and so 
exceptional in the colouring and methods used as to offer perhaps a 
convenient medium for experimental improvements. In coast 
navigation a wreck buoy is painted green, and placed when 
possible outside the obstruction, that is, on the fairway side of it. 
When the channel is too narrow to do this, the position of the 
buoy must be left to the judgment of the officer who lays it, 

‘As the colour of these buoys is green, with the word ‘* Wreck”’ 
in white letters, the experiment might be tried of painting them 
upon the principle suggested by Mr. Stevenson, to indicate the 
compass bearing of the wreck from the buoy, or by means of 
different mountings to effect the same end. Your Committee, 
while leaving unchanged the system at present in operation, would 
allow a discretionary power for the various authorities to try 
More refined distinctions where favourable opportunities occur, 
and so obtain perhaps suggestions for more general improvements. 

‘When the position of the wreck is so dangerous to navigation as 
fo require marking night and day, a vessel is employed specially 
distinguished for that purpose, and when possible painted green 
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AG, ’ | i " is with ‘‘ Wreck” in white letters on her sides. In roadsteads : 
ous oe vd ‘i “3 Wy or rivers where there is sufficient width of navigable water : 
te tg i Le bet if to place the wreck-marking vessel at the side of the wreck : 
bl iitk hye NR Te 2 hy i nearest to mid-channel that position is chosen, and from it : 
Pike d eee | Slit Ri S21 Ae by day three balls or in the night three white lights are shown : 
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Tai 44 ti : | | F pi may safely pass. It has been found that in practice the attempt | 
ash et ul} ; / : io indicate on which side a vessel should pass may inyolve collateral | 
Eh ck eedapes text +f li), responsibilities, and it will be desirable in future to express the | 
afk ; lal Be et ei converse indication that the single light is on the side nearest the : 
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mdoubtedly true that the systems which have hitherto been, and 
are now in operation, have been long understood by pilots and 
mariners, but it is also true that the knowledge of their variations 
and complexities has only been arrived at by laborious study. and 
is only kept up by continual and strained watchfulness. Whatever 
tends to make distinctions more intelligible, more easv to grasp. 1- 
a direct gain to those who have to make use of such distinction~ 
—more especially at times when the person responsible for the safc 
navigation of a ship has to exercise special vigilance in other 
directions, besides that of looking out for the characteristics of 
sea marks. It seems to us that the proposal of the Conference tu 
make shape always the leading feature of a buoy, is a large step 
towards simplifying the buoyage system. and conscquently of 
feilitating navigation through our channels. Colour must neces- 
sarily be always an uncertain element as the distinguishing medium 
for objects continually washed by salt water, and subject 
to the varying lights and refractive influences of the atmosphere 
suspended above the sea surface. But its use as a subsidiary 
means of variation, may no doubt be still continued with advan- 
tage, when once the limiting sides of a channel have been mark«d 
by buoys of differing shapes. 

It is also very satisfactory to observe that the nomenclature of 
buoys is to be simplified, and that practically three shapes only are 
to be recognised for general usc. The definitions of the terms 
conical and can, as applied to buoys, are most valuable. It seems 
really too good to be true that, althongh buoys may vary in size, 
yet the large majority of them will be conical, can, or spherical in 
fhape. Pillar and spar buoys will each have their special functions, 
but they will be in a small minority in the school of buoys around 
our coasts. 

In respect of the degradation of colour and the substitution of 
shape as the leading characteristic for buoys, as well as the sim- 
plifeation of the nomenclature and the clear definition of the 
several kinds of buoys which are to be used, our hopes as expressed in 
the Nautical for June, 1882, have been fully realised, and therefore 
we have every reason to agree with the conclusions of the 
Conference, 
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ibe ie ‘ hh ‘ if Mr. Thomas Stevenson, the eminent engineer to the Lighthouse 
| Hy ~ Pimis i+ : e's Board of Scotland, although generally approving of the report of 
Hi ) it ; * f Pe ih an the Committee, advocates the adoption of an open sea system and an 
er 4 \s : Fi ; ar h | | estuarial system, the latter to be that indicated in the report. The 
ie A he aie Sa ae t oe former he considers should be based on the prineiple that all buoys : 
i : : ie: “ete be ee hae should be so coloured or marked as to indicate in what direction J 
Pie te i: rs ks from them lies the danger to be avoided. Mr. Stevenson is, we 
ii! : ; be 34 sone ed h fancy, somewhat in advance of the age. Doubtless the time will : 
t av { 7 Ad pM | | come when buoys will be made to indicate a great deal more than : 
| aa Oe 2 etal ee they now do, but we do not think the time has yet arrived to re- : 
yt hi 1 & tee Ur i. quire seamen to add to their already burdened memories the 
eee tee oe ae? 8, (hil further distinctions suggested, although we fully appreciate the : 
| . re if | = } ir reasonableness of the theoretical principle underlying Mr. Steven- 
- + afte | a 4) son’s recommendation. 
bi Fr Re oe | ia The parliamentary paper from which we make the ext : 
Feet | Be. ie inform ourselves, is full of interest; the report is lt itl q 
PSE Pte oul haustive, while the evidence and appendix afford a great deal’ 
| : one { useful information. The whole publication is very comp te, 
admirably arranged. ji 
One final word. We do not see any indication 2h pe 
being taken in this matter. It ismuch to be hoped 
recommended will shortly be carried vom rat, 
| a effort will be made to sein 
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VISITOR to any of the fishery harbours and erccks 
on the East coast of Scotland, between Wick and 
Eyemouth, during the months of July and August, 
cannot fail to be struck with the scene of ceaseless 

activity around him. Ifhe wishes to walk along any of the piers, 
noder lee of which fishing boats lie ranged in tiers, he needs to 

wend his way among piles of barrels, heaps of salt, curing boxes, 





and salting tubs. Herrings caught betwcen sunset and the dawn 
are being operated upon by nimble hands, and gutted with lightning 
rapidity, ‘ roused,’’ salted, and packed in barrels, and made ready 
to receive the official brand, which will takethem unopened through 
the whole of the continent of Europe, to the confines of the Russian 
empire, and to the distant colonies of Australia and New Zealand, 
where Seotchmen congregate. The air is redolent of herrings, the 
tak is of the morning’s catch, ‘‘ crownfulls,’’ ‘‘ spents,’’ or 
“matties,” the whole energies of the inhabitants, male and 
female, young and old, are concentrated on the capture, cure, and 
sale of herrings. The herring harvest on the East coast has to be 
reaped in about nine weeks, and the fisher-folk do it with all their 
mght. It is, indeed, quite refreshing to witness the energies of a 
community wholly devoted to the attainment of one end ;.and as 
one looks at the stout, hardy, weather-beaten fishermen, he sees a 
Teserve of power for manning the merchant fleet or navy, which 
lies dormant, but ready on a sudden call to be used in defence of 
country and home. The shopkeepers or ‘“ general merchants,’’ as 

they are called, indicative of the variety of wares in which they 
trade, from fisherwives’ ‘‘mutches ” to boat-anchors, look to the 
proceeds of the fishery with a keen interest ; the boat-builder, the 
sail and net makers, the fishermen, whose stake is perhaps the 
largest of all,—even the minister of the parish, are all deeply 

interested in the success of the herring harvest. Stipends at 
one time depended on it, and in olden days fish tithes formed no 
inconsiderable part of church revenue. Houses are also furnished, 

and marriages arranged on the faith of the season’s fishing turning 
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out a success, six or eight marriages being celebrated in one night 
in some small villages, one ceremony in the manse serving to tie 
all the couples. Indeed the whole inhabitants in some villages is 
entirely dependent on the fishings; a bad one, like the failure of the 
crops, meaning the want of many comforts throughout the winter. 
This state of matters is not confined to hamlets and villages, for 
many of the large towns in the north of Scotland owe their rise 
and continued existence and prosperity to the fisheries; Wick, for 
example, with its 8,000 inhabitants, relies almost entirely upon 
the wealth derived from the sea, which sometimes reaches nearly 
£100,000 per season for herrings alone, a sum which is rather 
more than the valued rental of the county of Sutherland. The 
inhabitants of the Hebrides, numbering about 36,000 souls, are 
almost wholly dependent on the fisheries. 

The idea of Pennant, Anderson and other naturalists, that the 
herrings visited our shores in spring from their home in northern 
seas is now exploded. These naturalists supposed that the fish 
advanced like a vast army from the polar seas until it divided into two 
columns, one of which instinctively took the west, while the other 
passed down the east coast of Britain, and, like birds of passage. 
retired in autumn no one knew where. Facts, however, are against 
this plausible theory, for the fish are found on our shores at all 
seasons, a profitable trade having for some years back been con- 
ducted in herrings caught during winter; and there is ample 
historical evidence that at least two hundred years ago a winter 
herring fishery was actively prosecuted, as it is still, at some parts 
of the coast. In short, the herrings never leave our shores, while 
their spawning beds both on the east and west coasts have existed 
from time immemorial. But they are not found in the same loca- 
lities at all seasons, and like all other fish, are not in the same state 
of perfection for food all the year round, those caught in May and 
June at the Hebrides being quite different in appearance from those 
got at Wick a few weeks later, while the Loch Fyne herrings, it ts 
notorious, differ from both. They are, however, naturalists tell us. 
simply varieties of the same species. The warmer climate and the 
influence of the gulf stream, it is supposed, may have some effec! 
on the west coast herrings caught in sheltered lochs, which causes 
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them to differ from those on the east, the shores of which are con- 
stantly washed by the colder waters of the Northern ocean. It 
may be too, that the warmer waters of the west coast produce in 
greater abundance the food of the herring, and perhaps if we knew 
more about the minute crustaceans on which the fish feed, we 


should know more of the causes which lead to their sudden and 
unexpected migrations. 

Herrings are gregarious, the shoals often being of very con- 
siderable extent and density, sometimes reaching four miles in 
length by two in breadth—one solid mass. Possessing considerable 
powers of smell, they are said to be easily scared by polluted fish 
left in nets on the sea bed before the crabs and other marine 


_ ‘Sayengers get them destroyed. The sense of hearing is also very 
tage the firing of guns, the noise of steam-boats, the ringing of 


aoe are all said to scare the fish, while it is well known 
as invariably drive them to deep water. When the Bell 
7 ok Li ghthouse was in course of erection, the seamen used to 
0 state of the weather from the abundance or scarcity of 

“iy when the fish disappeared it was a sure sign 
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being so engaged from May till October. The fishermen are not, 
however, idle in October, for no sooner is the autumn fishing over, 
the nets ‘‘ barked,”’ dried, and laid past, than attention is turned to 
the deep sea for white fish, which sometimes bring, in some seasons, 
depending on the state of the weather, large returns, one night’s 
white fishing at Anstrather, in 1880, being valued at no less than 
£1,200. Besides the white fishing, the winter herring fishery too 
(resumed about eighteen years ago) is prosecuted with varyng 
success in the midst of severe weather on the most rugged and in- 
hospitable shores of Britain, but it is sometimes lucrative, the fish, 
thanks to railways, being as arule sent fresh to market, where they 
always find ready sale. At Ballantrac, the winter far exceeds the 
summer fishing in value, the prices ranging from £2 to £4 a cranof 
about 900 to 1,000 herrings, the total yield of this district 
sometimes bringing in upwards of £20,000 for a season. It would 
be well for Ireland were the fishermen there to imitate the determ- 
nation, energy, and industry of their Scotch neighbours in their 
zealous prosecution of the summer and winter fisheries. 

It will thus be seen that a succession of harvests goes on all 
the year round, harvests where there is no ground-rent to pay and 
no sowing. The sea, as of old, brings forth abundantly; all 
that is needed to ensure success being willing hands and 
well-equipped boats, good nets and moderate weather. Month 
by month and year by year the sea gives forth its stores 
of wholesome and nutritious food, and, by all its giving, 
it does not seem to be impoverished, though there have been 
frequent, loud murmurs that the harvest is decreasing. But the 
Scotch Fishery Board Statistics, compiled with strict accuracy, 
fortunately furnish a complete answer to the alarmist, for the 
fishing of 1880 was the heaviest on record, reaching the enormous 
quantity of upwards of one million four hundred thousand barrels 
of cured herrings. There is, indeed, no evidence that the sea 18 
less productive than it was, but the reverse; for while there have 
been great fluctuations from year to year, yet, notwithstanding all the 
improved facilities for disposing of fish, fresh by steamers and rall- 
ways, the Scotch herring fishery shows a record of continued 
progress. 
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Beginning in 1809 with a total catch of 89,500 barrels, the 
average for the five years 1809 to 1818 was only 104,457 barrels, 
and thus at a time when bounties were given to encourage the 
fisheries, the total annual average cure gradually rose until it 
reached upwards of 859,040 barrels for the years 1874 to 1878, 
or an increase of more than eightfold, while for the three years 
1879 to 1881 the grand total average of 1,142,180 barrels is 
attained. The money value of the herrings caught on the coast of 
Scotland, sold fresh and cured, cannot be taken at much less than 
£3,000,000 per annum ; for if we take an average of 27s. as the 
price of each barrel of herrings cured during 1880 the value would 
be £1,989,860, which is £785,700 more than the combined rental of 
all the counties north of Aberdeen. It will thus be seen that the 
Seotch herring fishery has reached gigantic proportions, bringing 
within the reach of the poorest a wholesome article of diet—the 
herring being essentially the poor man’s fish—and at the same 
time keeping down the price of butchers’ meat while adding 
directly to the wealth of the country. 

How are these results achieved ? Not by capitalists, but mainly 
by the fishermen themselves, whose forefathers, it is scarcely 
credible, were, little more than a century ago, practically slaves, 
i common with salters and coal hewers, “ tied and obliged ’’ to fish 
for their masters. The Legislature at one time granted bounties 
with the view of improving the fisheries, the assistance then given 
being undoubtedly of great value, but this State subsidy entircly 
ceased half a century ago, the only bounties now known among 
fishermen are those of the curers who contract with the men for a 
certain number of crans, generally 200 per season, at a fixed price 
Per cran, with a bounty in addition. Some of the good fishermen 
are now, however, of opinion that the system of contracting with 
the fish curers might be dispensed with, and that the fish as caught 
should be sold at the market price of the day. The fishery is 
now in a very healthy condition, having attracted to it a race of 
hardy, industrious men, who are ready to prosecute their arduous 
calling in all weather on the Scotch seaboard, and who have, out 
of their savings, not only been able to purchase boats and fishing 
gear, but in some praiseworthy instances voluntarily to assess 
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themselves for the funds necessary to build harbours at different 
parts of the coast. Twenty-one years ago the Scotch fishermen 
had expended nearly £690,000 in fishing gear, which rapidly 
increased until it reached £1,898,460 in 1881, or more than doubled 
itself. 

The herring fishery is prosecuted during night. The boats leave the 
harbours before sunset, in order to reach the fishing ground, which is 
often at a considerable distance from land, varying from eight to eighty 
miles, or even longer distances. For some years back the inshore 
fishing has been almost blank, notably that of the present season. 
Even the most experienced fisherman cannot tell when he arrives at 
the fishing ground whether the night's fishing will be a light or a 
heavy one, and unlike industries conducted on the land, the whole 
trade partakes very much of the character of a lottery—one boat 
being filled tothe gunwale, having secured perhaps £70 or £100 worth 
of fish, while another within hail may have only a few crans, or be 
clean. Atthe end of the present season some boats on the coast 
had only twenty crans, while in Shetland some boats netted upwards 
of seven hundred crans. A few days of stormy weather at the 
height of the season may have the effect of lowering the total catch 
to an alarming extent ; as for example in the year 1876, which was 
very short fishing, gales prevented the boats putting to sea for 
twelve nights, while ononly nineteen nights did all the boats venture 
out. It will thus be readily understood that there are very great 
fluctuations in the catch in particular districts. 

When the boats arrive at the fishing ground, the experienced 
skipper anxiously scans the surface of the sea, and when he 
observes what are supposed to be signs of fish, the nets are ‘‘ shot” 
at sunset, and when so shot, there may be nearly two miles in 
length of netting out from each boat, forming a perpendicular per- 
forated wall about thirty feet in depth, against which, under cover 
of night, and specially just after sunset, or before sunrise, whe2 
the change from light to darkness, or darkness to light takes place, 
the herrings push their heads, the opening action of the gill covers 
preventing the withdrawal of the head, the wriggling of the fish to get 
free, only tending to secure them more firmly in the meshes. A slight 
ripple on the surface of the sea is favourable to the fishing, as the 
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light does not then penetrate to the nets, so as to enable them to 
be seen; and it has also been pretty well ascertained that when 
there is a temperature of from 58 to 57 degrees Fahr., the fishing 
is likely to be good. After being shot, the nets are often tied or 
“fixed ” during the course of the night, and in the grey dawn of 
the morning they are hauled in, the herrings, like sheets of silver, 
falling into the boat. After which the craft, which appeared as 
black specks on the surface of the ocean, instantly became endowed 
with life, each sail, as if at the command of some mighty sea god 
nsing mysteriously from the deep, and the fleet, if the wind be 
fir, glide away to their havens. On arrival in port, the herrings 
are without delay (every minute when fish are to be cured, being 
Very precious), filled into baskets which are emptied into large 
square gutting boxes about three feet deep—around these boxes, 
some of which are of large size, sturdy women, each with knife in 
hand, ‘‘ gut’? the herring with astonishing rapidity, a good hand 
being able to operate on two dozen per minute. The gutters work 
in companies of three; a good “‘ gang’’ being able to make out 
among them upwards of sixty barrels of salted herrings per day. 
The young women in the fishery districts all learn the process 
of gutting, and at one time it used to be a stipulation when 
engaging servants, to allow the young women “ to gut”’ during the 
fishing season. After being roused and salted, the herrings are 
pecked in barrels, salt being sprinkled between each layer, and 
after being allowed to settle down, more herrings are added, and 
the barrel is headed up ready, if the cure has been sufficiently well 
done, and the fish curer desires it to receive the official “‘ brand,” 
Which is simply a certificate burnt on the barrels, that certain con- 
ditions in the cure have been complied with, and that the fish are 
of a standard quality. 

At one time the surplus herrings cured in Scotland went to the 
West Indies, and were eaten by slaves, or to Ireland; but since 
1838, the former trade has entirely ceased, and from 1847, the 
year of the Irish famine—comparatively few herrings have gone to 
Ireland, so that it is to the Continent of Europe alone that the great 
bulk of cured herrings are sent, where, notwithstanding the powerful 
°pposition of Continental curers, they find a ready market. The 
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herrings caught on the West coast in May are known as “ matties,” 
or ‘‘ maidens,” and are either sold fresh, principally in English 
markets (eight or nine steamers being constantly employed carrying 
fresh fish from Barra to Liverpool), or when cured they mainly go 
to Russia, where they are regarded as a delicacy, the great Russian 
families being in the habit of getting an early supply of ‘‘ matties ” 
for theirown use. At one time when the Dutch fishermen came to 
the Shetland fishing ground one of their swift sailing doggers ran 
home with the first night’s fishing, which was sure to bring a large 
return, £50 a barrel being readily obtained for the first fruits of the 
fishery ; and on the West coast of Scotland there is always great 
competition among the fish buyers to have the first herrings in the 
market. At Dunbar, in good seasons, about 900 tons of herrings 
are sent off weekly for consumption, principally in the manu- 
facturing towns in England. 

Fishermen, as a rule, are conservative in all that relates to their 
calling ; for a long time the fishing was prosecuted in small open 
boats, such as their forefathers -had used, and as a consequence 
they were never able to go far from land, sothat practically it was 
only the inshore fishing-grounds that were visited. But since the 
destructive gale of 1848 a gradual improvement has taken place, 
not only in the build but in the size and equipment of the boats. 
Less than fifty years ago what were considered good fishing boats 
cost £50; now, however, they vary in price from £200 to £300, 
and when fully equipped with nets ready for sea each boat repre- 
sents a capital of from £400 to £500. These latter boats are 
from 44 to 583 feet in length, 17 to 19 feet beam, 5 to 7 feet 
draught, full decked, with a carrying capacity of 30 tons. Twenty- 
six years ago the first full-decked boat was built at Eyemouth, 
and appropriately named the Enterprize. It was some time, how- 
ever, before the deep-seated prejudices of the fishermen could be 
overcome, but when it was proved beyond doubt that the Fnter- 
prize could venture to sea in weather which no open boat could 
face, and also afforded superior comfort and greater security to the 
men, others on the same plan, but of increased size, were built, so 
that full or half-decked boats, especially on the East coast, are fast 
supplanting open ones, with corresponding larger gains and fewer 
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casualties. Nearly one-half of the boats now used on the East 
coast fishings are 30 feet keel and upwards; and this increase 
in size and better equipment of the boats will go on if 
harbours can be made to enable them to enter and lie afloat at 
all times of tide. Indeed, one of the barriers to increase in size 
and draught is the want of low-water harbour accommodation on the 
Eastern seaboard of Scotland. As the boatsincrease beyond a certain 
size the time they can remain at the fishing ground in certain states 
of the tide is lessened ; they are longer in getting out of the tidal 
harbours and require to make for port at an earlier period than 
boats of less draught. A harbour of refuge is much wanted on the 
East coast, to which boats could run with the certainty of their 
bemg able to enter at all times of tide; but such a harbour could 
only be erected from the public purse. There are very few deep- 
Water harbours on the East coast, and unless Government steps in 
to supplement local contributions with much larger subsidies, the 
time is far distant when such fishery harbours will be built. Where 
no harbours exist the boats require to be hauled up on the beach to 
protect them from the surf, and in such circumstances the largest 
boats cannot well be used. In Shetland and many other places, 
such as Ness, in Lewis, the want of proper harbour accommodation 
will prevent for some time the use of large boats, even though the 
men were able to purchase them. The smali sized boats now used ~ 
there require to be launched each time on going to sea, and in doing 
so the men get wet, and on landing, whenever the boats touch the 
shore, the crews have to leap into the sea and haul the boats out of 
the surf. Progress in boat-building under such circumstances is 
therefore impossible, and open boats will continue tobe used. One 
objection to decked boats has still to be met, viz., the want of 
bulwarks or some kind of portable bulwark to prevent the men, 
when losing their footing in a heavy sea, from being washed over- 
board. To obviate this difficulty, perhaps it might be practicable 
to have aset of temporary standards with eyes through which a small 
chain could be run, and these could be unshipped as occasion might 
require. This might necessitate some re-arrangement of the rigging, 
but surely this would form no insuperable barrier to the adoption 
of some kind of bulwark, and thus prevent loss of life. 
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The application of steam to fishing boats has been often advocated, 
and has been tried with some measure of success. There are many 


objections to its use, the chief of these being that the men would 
require to be specially trained to the use of engines, and that when 
laid up during winter the machinery would get out of order, while 
the heat caused by the engine boiler fires even in a 50 feet keel 





Steam fishing boats are more expensive, being double the pric 
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curing purposes. 
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If compressed gas and a gas-engine could be used on 
board a fishing boat the difficulty of employing mechanical power 
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would be solved, as no boiler and no fires would then be required. — 


Whatever force there may be in these objections there can be no 


doubt that before many years pass steam fishing boats will take the 
place of boats managed by oars and sails, in the same way as the 


large decked boats have supplanted open ones and railways super- 
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themselves distanced in the race. I 
present, in 


returns than the open ones, and steam would no ¢ oub' p 
and so far as the deep sea fishing is concerned, if th 


could go to sea and make a long voyage when otk 
was long ago established, that the decked boats br e t n 
not take a lesson from the steam tra’ 
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taken by each boat. The power of capturing herrings has increased 
of late years sixfold, while the weight of netting has remained the 
same. An ordinary cotton net from 80 to 35 meshes to the yard, 
is generally 60 yards long and 10 yards deep, each boat carries 
from 50 to 60 such nets, attached to each other by a line. When 
“shot,” each boat has a length of nearly two miles of netting out. 
This extent of netting has revolutionised the fishery, for indeed it 
is almost difficult to realise the fact that in the height of the fishing 
season there is a length of netting nightly floating in the sea round 
the shores of Scotland, which, if extended in one line, would make 
agirdle more than half round the earth, or would stretch five 
times across the Atlantic, from New York to Glasgow. 

The fisherman’s calling, always a hazardous one, is different 
from that of the ordinary artizan or agricultural labourer, for when 
he leaves the harbour he knows that he has to contend with the 
waves, which may suddenly be lashed into fury and place his craft 
in danger before he van reach a haven of safety, and he may never 
retarn to those he so shortly left at home. The many losses of 
husbands and sons on the stormy rockbound coast of Scotland, and 
ite isolated islands and rocks, have given too much reason for daily 
anxiety for those who do business on the deep during night. There 
always more or less fear on account of the weather—‘* observing 
of winds,” and a constant ‘‘ regarding of the clouds,” and there is 
always a sense of relief when the longings for those at sea are 
auswered by seeing the boats returning after a long, anxious and 
successful night’s toil. A sudden change in the direction or force of 
the wind may end in very disastrous results. Sometimes the men, 
anxious not to lose their nets, which means enforced idleness during 
the remainder of the fishing season, and a loss of income, bravely 
try to keep the fishing ground, and thereby lose their gear and lives 
% well. Such calamities are unfortunately of too frequent 
“currence, and they often come with overwhelming force on the 
members of some families, husbands, sons, and grandsons often 
meeting death among the breakers from the same boats. Year after 
year, notwithstanding all the improvements in the outfit and build 
of the boats, when storms sweep suddenly over the coast with 
Telentlees fary, the fisherman suffers in common with the ordinary 
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seaman, and his powers of seamanship are taxed to the utmost— 
sometimes the boats are able to run before the gale and make land, 
but when the port they are making for has not water of sufficient 
depth to admit of their entering, they get among the breakers and 
perish, as has often been the case, within sight of their relatives 
and homes. There are, indeed, few families in fishing communities 
that have not lost some member at sea, not a few widows and 
orphans being able to point to the spots on which all that was near 
and dear to them perished. Every year has its victims, some parts 
of the coast suffering more heavily than others. The loss of life in 
Shetland by the gale of 20th July, 1882, when no fewer than 
ten boats and 58 fishermen perished, is a sad instance in point. One 
of the most calamitous gales was that of 19th August, 1848, when in 
a few hours boats and nets, of the value of £7,000, were destroyed on 
the North-East coast, and not fewer than 100 men were drowned, 
leaving 47 widows and 161 children, while by the storm of 23rd 
February, 1857, 42 lives were lost, many of them within arm's 
length of the beach. In October, 1864, 27 fishermen perished. 
But these calamities, great though they were, culminated m 
the disaster of 14th October, 1881, when a North-West hurn- 
cane caused the loss of 87 boats, with 191 fishermen, off the 
coast of Berwickshire and the entrance to the Firth of Forth. The 
lives lost by this gale exceed the whole of those for the ten years 
from 1850 to 1860, by 81, and for the ten years ending 1870 by 
28. In November of last year a very destructive gale, accompanied 
by an unusually high tide, which rose about seven feet above 
ordinary level, though happily unattended with loss of life, was 
very destructive to the boats, many of which were swept oat to 
sea, or so much damaged as to be unfit for use. Some of these 
sad disasters have not been without their lessons, for since the gale 
of 1848, a gradual and very marked improvement in the build, size, 
and equipment of the boats has taken place. 

The coming of the gale of October, 1881, was unmistakably 
announced by the barometer, and had the fishermen paid attention 
to its warning many of the men might not have perished. This has 
led the National Lifeboat Association to offer to the captains of 
fishing boats an ancroid barometer at the low price of 11s. 6d. 
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Thee instruments, which have been specially designed for fishing 
bots, 80 as not to go easily out of order, have enamelled dials 
5imches in diameter, and should, if properly watched, be of 
inestimable benefit to fishermen. More than sixty years ago the 
lle Mr. Robert Stevenson, the designer and builder of the famous 
Bell Rock Lighthouse, who took a warm interest in all that relates 
to the fisherman’s calling, wrote to the Editor of the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal ‘* that, having occasion in the beginning of Sep- 
tember (1820) to visit the Isle of Man, he saw 800 large fishing boats 
lavingtheir various harbours. He at the same time remarked 
that both the common barometer and Adie’s sympiesometer, which 
Were in the cabin of his vessel, indicated an approaching change 
of weather, the mercury falling to 29°5 inches. It became painfal, 
therefore, to witness the scene—more than a thousand industrious 
fshermen lulled to security by the fineness of the day, scattering 
their little barks over the face of the ocean, and thus rushing 
forward to imminent danger or probable destruction.” The gale 
son came, the fleet was dispersed, and much damage was done; 
and he suggested that a barometer be carried by the commodore 
of each fleet from which signals could be given of a coming storm. 

From what has been already said, it will be seen that the Scotch 
herring fishery is a great national industry, giving employment to 
more than 48,000 fishermen and boys, who have invested in boats 
and fishing gear a capital of nearly £1,400,000. This important 
fishery has grown up undér the fostering care of the Fishery Board 
established 74 years ago, now by the Act of last session invested 
with greatly increased powers. ‘The new Board has a great future 
before it, as there is still much to be done in developing the Scotch 
fisheries, and es the members of the newly-constituted Board are 
men of position and energy, we have every reason to expect that 
they will help in the work so well done by their predecessors. 
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read a valuable contribution of M. Buys Ballot on 
the ‘ Difficulties of Weather Prediction’ in Europe 
and how to overcome them. One of his most im- 
portant propositions were for the establishment of stations at the 
Azores and Iceland, with one or more floating stations im the 
Atlantic and the general employment of the telometeorograph. 

What better ‘floating station’’ for such important purposes 
could be obtained than the one which nature has already created 
in Sable Island ? 

This island is about twenty-seven miles long by an average of a 
mile in breadth ; its extreme ends pointing nearly east and west ; 
the former in 48° 59’ N. lat., and 59° 48’ W. long., the latter (or 
westerly end) in 48° 57’ N. lat., and 60° 14’ W. long. It is 
situated about 150 miles south-east of Halifax, and about 85 miles 
S. } E. of White Haven harbour in Nova Scotia. ‘he partial 
similarity of names confounds it in many minds with Cape Sable 
Island at the west end of Nova Scotia in lat. 48° 27’ N., and 
long. 56° 86’ W. near which, in August, 1856, the Cunard steam- 
ship Arabia, bound from Boston to Liverpool, ria Halifax, nearly 
came to grief by running upon the Blonde Rock a short way off. 

As early as 1878, shortly after my ffrst visit to the island, I 
agitated, through the press of the Dominion of Canada (to which it 
belongs), the necessity of cable communication to Sable Island, as 
well on account of the increased safety which would thereby be 
secured to life and property, so often lost there, as im the interests 
of ‘‘ weather science’ by aiding to solve the problem of ocean 
storm tracks. The following is the substance of what I then wrote 
and published :— 

Sable Island would be a most desirable place for landing a 
telegraph cable from Europe to America; for such a cable would 
soon bury itself out of reach in the sand which stretches for many 
miles far under the sea from all its sides, and near which from its 
inaccessibility and dangers vessels seldom or never approach, ket 
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alone come to an anchor. Even the government steamer which visits 
the island about once a month, and that only in the summer season, 
and with pilots brought up in that service, is obliged to lay off over 
a mile from the shore in the very mildest weather, and being 
without any harbour, the only possible communication with the 
shore is to be had through surf boats manned by most experienced 
crews. In other than the finest and most moderate weather it is 
impossible for any vessel to approach nearer to the coast and live. 
The Dominion steamer herself invariably starts for the island from 
White Haven harbour, on the coast of Nova Scotia, as being the 
nearest (about 85 miles almost due north) to watch her chance for 
electing communication with Sable Island. Even at that short 
distance and with fine weather on starting from the main, storms 
have been found raging around the island, and the steamer has becn 
obliged to return to await another chance, often being detained in 
White Haven harbour for weeks before it is deemed either prac- 
ticable or prudent to attempt it again. For this reason, and as 
lying on the track of vessels plying between Europe and America, 
navigators give this most dangerous spot the widest possible berth. 
If another cable be laid across the Atlantic, Sable Island should be 
the spot to land it first, and White Haven its final resting-place ; 
for the reason that White Haven harbour opens directly upon the 
ocean, and a cable there, as at Sable Island, would never be disturbed 
by the anchorage of vessels. This source of danger (the anchorage 
of vessels) is one of the greatest causes of difficulty and expense 
with the cables to Newfoundland, thence to Cape Breton Island, 
and thence across the Straits of Canso to Nova Scotia. It would 
be the same to land at Halifax, which requires a pilotage of some 
twenty odd miles from the ocean. The United States Direct Cable 
Company went so far as to lay their shore end at Halifax, and dug 
up the streets of that city, only to abandon the project and end 
their cable at Tor Bay, in Nova Scotia, but five or six miles from 
White Haven ; and Mr. Jay Gould’s latest cable is landed at or near 
Cape Canso, not much further off. 

From this dangerous impediment to ocean transport and travel, 
and from the fact that many valuable ships, cargoes, and lives have 
been lost thereon, a large saving of which might have been made 
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af the year.’ And his testimony is confirmed by every onc’ who 
has a knowledge of the port. 

The trans-Atlantic passenger traffic, whether for purposes of 
Pleasure, business, or immigration, has assumed such immense 
proportions that the question of reducing the length of time in 
crossing, and the dangers of the sea to a minimum, are forcing 
themselves upon public attention. Two propositions are being 
constantly discussed. The one is to shorten the voyage by the 
selection of the nearest points of arrival and departure, and the 
other to separate the passenger from the freight traffic. 

The selection of the nearest available points of Europe and 
America for ports of arrival and departure on the ocean passage 
would probably be the greatest factor in giving both the minimum 
of time and danger in the voyage. Public opinion seems to bo 
almost agreed that the port of White Haven, and that of Milford 
Haven, are the most available ports. The time could be made from 
New York to White Haven by rail, in thirty hours or less. From 
thence the ocean distance to Milford Haven is about one-third less 
than from New York to thesame point. By a fast line of steamers, 
built only for passengers and mails and light freight, it is said that 
the ocean voyage could be made in four days. Thus the time 
could be made in five days and a-half between New York and 
London, and all the dangerous Atlantic coast navigation, of nearly 
1,000 miles, avoided. 

With the White and Milford Havens route once fairly established, 
passengers would as soon think of going from London to France in 
4 freight steamer by way of the Thames, as they would of going 
from America to England by any other.route than that vid White 
Haven. 

Regarding the early history of Sable Island, there are conflicting 
accounts ; but it is. generally believed that the first attempt at 
settlement was made by the Baron de Léry, in the year 1581, and 
about the first authentic account of the commencement of the 
business of the island, which principally consists in ‘* hauling up 
ships,” began with the wreck of the English ship Delight, ono of 
the squadron of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, half-brother to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, which oceurred there in the year 1588, with the loss of 
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nearly one hundred lives ; and in 1746 several French transports 
were cast away upon it with sad loss of life. 

Rumour has it that the place was once used as a penal station by 
the French, when they occupied Cape Breton, with Louisburg as its 
capital, and that the breed of wild horses now roaming over it was 
introduced by them. Others say that the ponies were brought 
there by a Catholic priest belonging to Boston, U.S., in gratitude 
for his preservation after being shipwrecked on Sable Island. Spots 
on the island, which bear the impress of turf, are still called the 
French Gardens, and the horses are of Norman type. 

Some 200 are still roaming wild, but they are easily tamed, and 
become very serviceable, about 15 or 20 being used at the different 
stations. A number of them are annually shipped to Halifax for 
sale. Many of the hillocks on the island are also honeycombed with 
the burrowed caves of rabbits, and these animals, with rats innaumer- 
able, constitute the most numerous population.* There are no other 
vermin or reptiles. Of some kinds of wild fowl there is said to be 
an abundance, as plover, curlew, and various kinds of ducks. The 
island now belongs to the Dominion of Canada, and is managed 
under the Department of the Minister of Marine and Fisheries, at 
Ottawa. The superintendent, or governor, as he is often nick- 
named, resides at the main station, where there are several surf 
boats, a lifeboat (now useless), rocket and mortar, with other 
apparatus for saving life. This station is five miles from the west 
end of the island, where a new light and steam fog-whistle, with 
house for keepers, stores, &c., has lately been completed. t 

At the east end (some 25 miles distant), there is a fixed white 
light, 122 feet above sea level, visible 25 miles (said to be the best 


*On a subsequent visit to Sable Island, in 1879, I learned that » 
numerous had the rats become that the Government sent to the island and 
turned loose a large number of cats, which, after destroying the ml* 
turned upon the inoffensive rabbits, and annihilated them too, so that on 
my subsequent visit there was ncither a rabbit nor a rat to be seen, while 
the last of the cats, then famishing of hunger, were seen prowlin:. 
occasionally about, perfectly savage and untameable. 

+ This light (west end) has now (1883) been abandoned from the 
encroachments of the sea, but another further removed from the surf is 
being built near by. 
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in the Dominion). There is also a steam fog-whistle at the 
east end.* 

From either end of the island a dry sand bar makes out with 
the ocean at times, beating clean over it. At the west end the 
dry bar is about 2 miles, and at the east end 7 mules long. 
Beyond these again are wet bars covered with shallow water, 
reaching out to sea some six miles at west end, and some ten 
miles at the east end. Travelling eastward from the main station 
for about 9 miles we come to the middle station with an out- 
post keeper, and two men, team of horses, and a few cattle. 

The lake station, with similar accompaniments, is two miles 
further east, and at the extreme cast end, near the light, is the 
east end station, next in importance to the main station, where a 
considerable quantity of cabbages and potatoes are raised, and stock 
of about 20 head of cattle kept. 

As to fuel for the long winter months or other uses, there is an 
abundance of it in the hulks of wrecks and spars and lumber strewn 
all around the shore. These voiceless vestiges of ruin could tell of 
many a sad tale of woe could they but speak. Yearly the accumu- 
lating sand is growing up around their bones, and in time they 
disappear. 

When the weather is clear the island can be seen all round from 
the top of the flag staff at the main station ; but when thick or foggy 
(as is the rule in summer), men from each station have certain 
beats over which they ride daily along the shore till meeting, and 
thus the whole coast is inspected every twenty-four hours, and 
wrecks, if any, reported to the superintendent. 

Sable Island is supposed to be formed by the currents of the Gulf 
Stream, the northern edge of which runs not far beyond its southern 
side, and gives a peculiar mildness to its climate. We saw robins 
late in November, and strawberry blossoms a week or so before. 
The form of the island is rapidly changing—growing in altitude 
(some of the hills now reaching 50 or 60 feet above the level of the 
sea), washing away at the west end, and forming at the east. The 





® Both these steam whistles are now (1883) abandoned as misleading 
steamers, though I fancy that the chief objection is their cost. 
R 
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lake was said to have once been a harbour. It was closed up by 
a heavy southerly gale choking its entrance with sand. 

Up to the present date there are about the usual annual number 
of wrecks, but the list has not been well preserved. 

On my last visit the steamer State of Virginia, Moodie, master, 
had just been wrecked on the west end, less than two miles from 
the lighthouse. She ran ashore in a dense fog about 9 a.m., with 
perfectly smooth water, but several of her passengers were lost m 
striving to land through the surf. 

Besides the necessity for telegraphic communication with Sable 
Island from the mainland to advise of wrecks, and for the better 
salvation of life and property, the establishment there of a meteorv- 
logical station in connection would seem also as absolutely neces- 
sary. This locality appears to be the birth place of some of the 
most terrible storms which sweep the Atlantic track of almost every 
ocean ship, and timely notice of their advent might result in great 
saving of life and property. I have witnessed some of the fiercest of 
tornadoes in the Western and Southern States and the West Indies, but 
nothing fiercer than some of the great gales on Sable Island, where 
AGolus, loosened in company with the Gulf Stream, drove vast portions 
of the bottoms of the Amazon and Mississippi upon this sandy desert 
and stray waif of desolate desolation. 

JAMES WHITMAN. 


ON SEAMEN’S DIETARY AND OTHER MARITIME 
AFFAIRS. 





\(@ SHORT time since I read with much pleasure a pro- 
position which had for its object the improvement of 
seamen’s diet. It is scarcely possible to speak or write 
too strongly on this important subject, for while the 
style of living of every class on shore has been bettered, that in the 
ordinary merchant sailing ship has retrograded. I say retrograded 
from the fact that, in former years, it was customary to serve out 
grog once a day at sea, three times in harbour, and not unfrequently 
on Saturday night sweethearts and wives were remembered by the 
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captain. Ostensibly for the cause of discipline, but in reality on 
the score of economy, this luxury or necessary, according as 
opinions vary, has been stopped and 1s rarely made up to the seaman 
in the shape of an extra ration of coffee or cocoa. The provisions 
issued to the ordinary run of crews reminds me of a brief speech 
of a noted American skipper when alluding to the subject: ‘‘I load 
them with beef, prime them with bread, fire them off with water, 
and let them go to h—I for the rest.” By conversing with 
youngsters who have sailed one or more long voyages, it appears 
that the lapse of forty years has in some cases made but scant 
improvement on the bill of fare of the American. A few weeks 
since an intelligent youth, in reply to my questioning, made the 
following statement :—We got our pint and our pound, the pork 
was very good, but I could seldom touch the beef, it was so hard and 
dry. The men used to bring it aft and complain. We had no 
pickles or preserved vegetables to eat with it. For a few days 
after leaving England potatoes were served out but they soon 
failed, and for the remainder of the voyage to Melbourne it was 
flour and rice alternately and no sugar with the latter. The cook 
used to try and make bread twice a week with the flour. He 
failed miserably and so we had dough-boys. I never saw a raisin 
in the forecastle. On reaching Melbourne nearly all the crew ran 
away. We shipped another there who partly cleared out at San 
Francisco, and in their place a lot of rowdies came on board with- 
out clothes or bedding who gave a great deal of trouble to the 
officers. 

Let anyone who reads the bill of fare named above, think of the 
fireman on a steamer in the tropics or on the Red Sea, after a watch 
of Isbour, to which that of the stoker in our gasworks is only 
child's play; his dinner consists of a piece of hard salt beef, 
unsugared rice, and a glass of water. I am aware from experience 
that the first-named is often untouched, for when men are tho- 
roughly exhausted, their stomachs refuse such coarse, unnourishing 
food. Look at that man who has just been relieved from duty on 
the fires, he staggers over the coamings pale and exhausted, throws 
himself listlessly on the deck, and as he does so, the perspiration 
trickles in small rivulets from his shoes and trowsers; there he 
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lies until the fresh air, heated though it be, has somewhat revived 
his prostrated frame, when he essays to masticate the delicacies 
enumerated. Will those who are conversant with analysis, say 
what constituents there are in such food to repair the waste which 
unusual exertion has wrought, for we, who are well fed, marvel how 
the human frame can stand such exertion for even a reasonable 
length of time without injury. Yet these poor men have no pros- 
pect of any other kind for the term of their natural lives. A 
pernicious custom of making an allowance for food in lieu of supplying 
it has been introduced during recent years by the shipowners of the 
East coast. Stcamers voyaging as far as Alexandria are often 
worked on this plan, to the manifold injury of discipline and 
the well being of the crew. On arriving in a foreign port 
they require leave at inconvenient seasons to go on shore to 
yurchase provisions, and not unfrequently return to their ships in 
a state of riotous intoxication. Consequent on this it is highly 
desirable that temptation of such a nature should not be placed 
within the reach of ordinary members of the ship’s company, and 
there is not much doubt that a reversion to the old system would 
ultimately benefit the owner and the seaman. But in no instance 
would I recommend interference with the officers and engineers, if 
they thought it to their advantage to contract for a money allowance 
in lieu of rations. In many instances the latter are a troublesome 
body to deal with in this particular, often complaining of beefsteaks 
and onions, when, if left to their own catering, a salt herring would be 
substituted. A rather amusing instance of this incongruity once 
came under my notice. The Company had instructed the com- 
manders to serve out at their direction a reasonable amount of beer 
or spirits to the members of each mass ; it was an invidious posi- 
tion to place anyone in, and had the usual result of satisfying 
nobody ; the engineers thought, and justly too, that their duties 
were more exhausting in the engine-room than those of the officer 
of the watch on the bridge, and not unnaturally required a larger 
share of the free tap. After much discussion and complaining, 3 
cash allowance in lieu was made to each officer and engineer, and & 
corresponding amount of bottled ale laid in, the price of which was 
fixed ata rate barely sufficient to cover breakage and corkage. Tem- 
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perance amounting to teetotalism, in many instances, became the 
rile amongst the engineers, and voyage after voyage the ale came 
back, with a large proportion of the bottles broken by fermentation, 
and a considerable sum tacked to each wages account, for 
mexpended wine money. Sceing this, the manager thought that if 
the Company’s employés were determined to be so very temperate, 
they might as well be so at their own expense as at that of their 
employers, and abolished the wine allowance and its equivalent. 
The dietary quoted is doubtless typical of hundreds of sailing 
vessels, and so long as the law does not require a change, it appears 
hopeless to expect well-bred youths will take kindly to the sea as a 
profession, Fired by reading Maryatt or similar works, and as all 
cannot enter the Royal Navy, they join the ships of some puffed-up 
line as midshipmen, and at the end of a single voyage, too often 
leave in disgust. Those who persevere, if they are educated and 
steady, ultimately rise to command and have a reasonable chance, 
accidents excepted, of living their natural time; but those whom 
other causes detain in the forecastle are worn out at forty; indeed, 
it is rare to see a crew with men of that age amongst their number. 
Unquestionably, a great part of this premature decay is due to bad 
and insufficient food. The duties of a sailor make a great demand 
on his physical powers, and to keep them in normal condition a 
fair supply of nourishing food is a paramount necessity. Let any- 
one, who is interested in the subject, compare the official dictary 
scale of the seaman with that of the convict, and he will find the 
criminal classes have, in this particular, an immense advantage 
over the hard-working men, to whose exertions the country owes so 
mach of its commercial greatness and accumulated wealth. Tho 
law of supply and demand will mect tho exigencies of the general 
run of trades or professions, but the sailor’s peculiar calling shuts 
him out from many of the advantages that other classes of workmen 
enjoy : there is little use in ‘‘ striking,” from the fact that, in o 
community without a reserve fund, such a course, after entailing 
an immense amount of suffering, invariably ends in defeat. If a 
tamporary ‘strike’? exists at any particular port, it seldom extends 
to others, and so cheap is railway communication, that the hiatus 
is soon filled up by penniless men from other ports, who are prac- 
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tically the slaves of the boarding-house master, and obey his man- 
dates with a servility which is astounding when one remembers 
the temper they often display in dealing with their legitimate 
superiors—commanders and officers under whom they contract to 
serve are to their cost aware of this. 

From recent reports it appears that scurvy has largely increased 
during the last few years, and the fact gives rise to much specula- 
tion as to the cause. It is probably due toa lower amount of 
vitality on the part of seamen, for it is reasonable to suppose that, 
indifferent as the food now is, it is superior to what was issued forty 
years since; at that time, although the value of lime juice as an 
anti-scorbutic was universally admitted, and served out regularly to 
soldiers when en route to the Colonies, yet until a comparatively 
recent date the law did not demand its issue to the crews of ordi- 
nary merchant ships, however long the passage might be. Not 
withstanding this omission, the writer, who made several voyages 
to the East Indies in his youth, never, except on board whalers, saw 
a case of scurvy on board of any ship in the trade. The crews of 
whale ships occasionally suffered severely from its ravages, notably 
when engaged in their long cruises in the South Sea. It does 
not appear to have been often fatal with these men, for, health 
being absolutely necessary to enable them to pursue their ad- 
venturous avocation, one of the lonely islands of the Pacife 
was steered for, if symptoms of the disease appeared. The 
treatment of the bad cases, as then practised, will 
doubtless astonish the pupils of a medical school of the present 
day, and it would be interesting to have their opinion on its merits. 
The patient was buried up to his neck in the earth until, as Jack 
said, ‘‘the pains was drawed out of his bones like,” and fresh 
provisions completed the cure. A strange superstitious race were 
the seamen who manned these vessels. Ata time when few could 
read or write, they were shut out from communication with civiliza- 
tion for years together, and became the repositories of the 
traditions of their calling, which were nursed with special veners- 
tion and implicitly believed in. The first time I saw the 
magnificent comet of 1842 our ship was off the Cape of Good Hope. 
An old whaling seaman was on board; the night was intensely 
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dark, and threatening masses of heavy clouds covered the sky from 
horizon to zenith, and the wind soughed mournfully through the 
rigging. Orders were given to double-reef the topsails and make 
allsnug. I was on the main-topsail and next to a man, whose 
name was Jackson. He called my attention to a rift in the clouds, 
through which shone a broad band of light, rendered more intense 
by the dark frame which surrounded it. ‘‘ Ah,”’ he said, in a low 
voice, ‘‘something is going to happen; that sign is not hung in the 
heavens for nothing ; strange sights are often scen off this place.’’ 
After the sails were re-set, he spun us youngsters tale after tale on 
the marvellous events he had seen or heard of in the course of his 
long career in whale ships; most of them have passed from 
memory, but the following may be taken as a sample, which 
I will relate in his own words :—‘ Well, you see, we were 
a-cruizing somewhere about here, and for a long time had 
taken nothing. The chaps were getting out of heart with 
the ill-Inck, and the face of our old man (Captain) was growing 
longer and longer every day. He had made up his mind to try a 
change of ground, and at eight bells in the first watch, all sail was 
made and our side came on deck. We always kept a look-out man 
on the forecastle, and were startled to hear him call out—‘ some one 
is hailing the ship.’ We all jumped on the rail, but not seeing or 
hearing anything began to laugh at his mistake. The man, how- 
ever, stuck to his text, and while we were trying to chaff him out 
of it, two of the watch below came up in their drawers and wanted 
to know who it was that had hailed. Well, as you may imagine, 
this set us a-thinking, but nothing could be made of it; however, 
before thé cruise was over these three men were gone; one was 
knocked overboard at midnight, while trying to dip the foretopmast- 
stad'n sail, the bight of the tack was a-towing well aft, he caught 
it, and ag the ship surged through the water, we could see him 
rolling round and round, then he suddenly let go and went astern, 
etill shricking out ‘Save me! save me!’ We lowered the boats 
but never found a trace of poor Bill. The end of the second gave 
all of us a great shock, he was one of our best harpooners, and had 
just got fast to a fish, when by some unlucky hitch, the line fouled, 
caught him round the ankle, and in a moment he was out of sight. 
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To save the boat we cut the line and lost both man and fish! After 
this the other man was taken ill, and although we tried to cheer him 
up with the hope of reaching port, the death-stroke was on him, he 
knew he had been called, and felt it was no kind of use to struggle 
against it. I hope what we saw from the topsail-yard is nota 
sign of coming misfortune to some of us. Yes, there are strange 
sights seen off this Cape, and what we saw to-night was one of 
them. Now, young gentlemen, that is cight bells, and ‘tis time to 
turn in.”’ 

It is scarcely possible the present system of victualling will continue 
much longer. Men who work hard, do their duty faithfully, and 
enrich their employers, have a right to expect a reasonable quantity 
of wholesome food ; and if it be not gratuitously conceded, the State 
has a right to interfere, as it has already done to regulate the working 
of a mine ora factory. In the end the cost will fall, as it does in 
similar cases, on the public, and they will cheerfully accept the 
burthen for the benefit of a class who have but few friends. 

Another important feature of the merchant service commands 
attention from all who are desirous that its officers should hold the 
position which their manifold responsibilities demand. There are 
few men to whose care so great an amount of life and property is 
entrusted as the commanders of English ships, and none who, under 
similar circumstances, are so indifferently remunerated. The repu- 
tation built up by the cares of a long life of active service, may be 
endangered or wrecked in a moment by the folly of subordinates. 
There is no retirement provided for old age, and but few appoint- 
ments to enter for it; no fund for maintenance in times of sickness 
or injury, and no allowance to wife or children if the bread-winper, 
as a large number unfortunately do, meets with an untimely death. 

A short time since, a writer in the Nautical Magazine, and also 
the Royal Geographical Society, pointed out the necessity which 
existed for a higher standard of education, and drew comparisons 
anything but favourable to the existing system. The shipowners 
of certam ports on the East coast immediately entered a pro- 
test against such a proposed innovation, doubtless feeling that 
if superior men entered the service they would not be able 
to say to them, if they demurred to go to sea in a vessel they 
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thought too deep, ‘‘ Very well, if you do not intend to go, I can 
get plenty who will.’’ <A similar cry was raised by a certain class, 
when national education was instituted. The lower orders, they 
said, would be above their business. A friend has just told me, 
that on his last voyage he was manned with second mates, adding, 
“standing rigging invariably makes bad running.’’ It would be 
interesting to know how many of these past officers could prove 
that ? 

In conclusion, I warn my brother seamen that they will only 
gam their proper position professionally and otherwise ‘by assidu- 
ously cultivating the higher branches of navigation and nautical 
astronomy. At present, they are behind the times, and as a great 
authority recently remarked, on comparing the respective educational 
tests, diverging annually from the Navy. 


MASTER MARINER. 


THE CIRCULAR THEORY OF STORMS. 





themselves well posted in the meteorological science of 
the day, need be under no alarm at the title of this 
paper. We have no new theory of the law of the 
winds to advance, nor is it our purpose to discuss the merits or 
demerits of the circular theory of storms. We merely take as a 
text, for comment, a question that was asked in the House of 
Commons on the 12th of July :— 

“ Mr. Earp(in the absence of Dr. Camron) asked the President of 
the Board of Trade whether it was correct that the Meteorological 
Society had abandoned what was generally known as_ the 
circular theory of storms, as propounded by Sir William Reid, 
Piddington, and others; and, if so, whether public notice of the 
fact had been sent to the commanders, officers, and others of our 
Royal and Mercantile Navies, and to the examiners of the Local 
Marine Boards. 
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‘To this question Mr. CoamBeRLAIN replied :—I have no authority 
over the Meteorological Society, but I have communicated with the 
secretary, and I am informed by him that it is not true that they 
have abandoned the circular theory of storms, but that recent 
investigations have shown that some slight modifications might be 
suggested.” 




















We have never failed to recognise the value, from the seaman’s 
standpoint, of the study of meteorology ; and hence some excellent 
papers have appeared, from time to time, in our pages, written on 
one or other branch of the subject, by able professors. But 
having regard to the general intelligence of our readers we 
have never yet deemed it necessary to attempt to show that 
for upwards of thirty years the popular notion of the law 
of storms has been erroneous, and that the cireular theory of 
storms, in the sense of wind blowing in a cirele returning o 
itself, was never propounded by Redfield, Sir William Reid, or 
Piddington. In fact these founders of the rotatory theory, while 
they spoke and wrote of circular storms, did so very much in the 
sense in which meteorologists speak and write in the present day; 
and they were generally inclined to repudiate, as mischievous, hand- 
and-fast laws and rules for the guidance of mariners. It was other- 
wise with the contemporaries of these men, as well as with ru 
successors, who, misreading the works of the ere stig 
and misinterpreting their sense, laid down “‘ infallible” 
‘* Guide Books ’’ and ‘* Handbooks.”’ Hence the 
under which the general reader, and the seaman par 
to-day. i. 

Let us see what the acknowledged founders of 
law of storms said in qualification of pide: 
ae writing in eee 
—‘* When, in 1830, I first at 
peel rotative sharin 
to encounter the then } 
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lo the rectilinear, together with varying conditions as regards 
clouds and rain. 

“Bat I have never been able to conceive that the wind in violent 
storms moves only in circles. On the contary, a vortical move- 
ment, approaching to that which may be seen in all lesser vortices, 
aerial or aqueous, appears to be an essential element of their violent 
and long continued action, of their increased energy towards the 
ceatre or axis, and of the accompanying rain. In conformity with 
this view the storm-figure on my chart of the storm of 1880 was 
directed to be engraved in spiral or involute lines, but this point 
was yielded for the convenience of the engraver, * * * * 

“ The common idea of rotation in circles, however, is sufficiently 
correct for practical purposes, and for the construction of diagrams, 
whether for the use of mariners, or for determining between a 
rotative and general rectilinear wind, on one hand, or the lately 
alleced centripetal winds on the other. The degree of vorticular 
melination in violent storms must be subject, locally, to great 
tanations; bat it is not probable that on an average of the 
diferent sides, it ever comes near to forty-five degrees from the 
tangent of a circle, and that such average inclination ever exceeds 
two points of the compass may well be doubted,” 

Reid, equally with Redfield, saw the weak points of a purely 
creular theory, and hence, in his Progress of the Development of 
the Law of Storms, he writes :— 

“Qn the approach of a revolving storm, the weather is some- 
times calm, or the wind is unsteady, or it may draw towards the 
storm ; and when this occurs it may be difficult to determine the 
exact pomt of the compass from whence the true whirlwind sets 
in. In like manner, it may not always be easy to determine the 
exact point at which a gale ends.” 

And, reverting to the subject, he says :— 

“Bat a circle will only correctly represent a whirlwind when 
tlationary. In the progressive whirlwind the figure would become 
cyeloidal, and the degree of curvature would depend upon the rate 
of progress of the storm. A wrong judgment may be formed, if 
data be rejected on account of its not conforming to a figare 
éxactly circular.’’ 
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Piddington devotes eight pages of his Horn- Book to discussing 
the ‘‘ probability of the incurving of the winds in a cyclone,’ and 
the ‘‘ flattening in of the circle of a cyclone ’’—quoting, at the same 
time, with approbation, the extract from Redfield, given above. I€ 
appears to him ‘‘ not improbable that, while at some point in the 
whole zone of a cyclone the wind may be blowing in a true circle, 
it may, on the inner or central side of that part, be a series of 
incurving spirals, and that on the outer part there may be a centn- 
fugal (i.e., a curving of from the centre) tendency.’’ He also 
expresses the view, as a probability or possibility, ‘‘ that when 
cyclones are increasing in diameter or dilating, the spiral is a 
diverging one, or that the arrows (of the wind) curve outwardly, 
and, when it contracts the spiralis a converging or incurving one:” 
and in another place he says, ‘it would seem also that this 
incurving takes place sometimes at a distance from the centre.” 
Piddington is generally full of instances, and according to his usual 
practice, adduces examples illustrating the remarks quoted above; he 
particularises ships’ logs which indicated an alternation or shifting 
of the wind through four, five and more points, and infers that one 
vessel ‘‘ by the alternating of the winds must have drifted over a 
succession of curves.” It is also by ‘‘ an excessive incurving of 
the winds towards the centre”’ that he finds ‘‘an explanation of 
how some ships (when disabled) may be blown and drifted round 
and round, without drifting out of the fatal centre :” and he 
concludes his observations as follows,—‘‘ perhaps a further proof, 
or rather an indication of this mcurving may be found in the re- 
markable instances of ships being surrounded or having their decks 
covered during the passage of the calm centre of cyclones, in the 
neighbourhood of the land, with land and aquatic birds, butterflies, 
horse-flies, &c.; now within a cyclone these animals must be 
incapable of doing more than keeping themselves in the air; 
. » . . they must therefore, we may suppose, be gradually 
carried inwards by the incurving tendency of the winds, and at the 
centre are kept there because they cannot fly out of it; . . . > 
if the wind blew in true circles they would be scattered all over 
the body of the cyclone.” 

Such were the views that the ‘ propounders of the circular 
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theory” held: and they were in the main correct, though the 
theory had been based on comparatively imperfect data. The 
wrilers—and they were many—who subsequently took up the 
subject, and who are responsible for the ‘‘ circular theory ”’ in the 
sense of the wind blowing in a circle returning on itself, were men 
who delighted to lay down rules which were to be taken as 
“definite? and « unambiguous ;” these now came to the front, and 
tavigators heedlessly followed their instructions. It was the 
perception of this fact that induced Piddington at a later date to 
wnite that ‘‘ all positive rules for manceuvring are sheer nonsense, 


| and only tend to mislead : every ship in every cyclone must have 


ts own peculiar management, dependent on the four great elements 
of the problem, which are—(1) the ship and her sea-room ; (2) the 
track of the cyclone; (8) its rate of travelling; and (4) the ship’s 
run and drift,’’—thus emphasising the dicta of the elder race of 
investigators. 

When, through the instrumentality of Maury’s advocacy, the 
mantime nations had been induced to devote more attention than 
before to meteorology, if not for its own sake at least for its 
commercial valuein relation to navigation and agriculture, the new 


| study, based on more accurate observations, developed some important 


lets, European meteorologists came gradually to the recognition 


of two systems of winds—one cyclonic, the other anti-cyclonic— 


and both intimately related to different barometrical gradients; a 
closer examination of the direction of the wind also showed that in 
the cyclonic system there was a tendency to incurvature, and Buys 
Ballot enunciated the law that now goes by his name— 

Stand with your back to the wind, and you will have 

Th the Northern Hemisphere a low barometer to your left, and 


9 " a high barometer to your right; 
In the Southern Hemisphere a low barometer to your right, and 
» i a high barometer to your left ; 


~ , andthe veering of the wind in the cyclonic system being against 
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Watch hands in the northern hemisphere, but with watch hands in 
the southern hemisphere ; all of which was none other than the 
theory of the law of storms as developed by Redfield, Reid, and 
Piddington—subject to some slight modification. 
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But this was a verification outside of the tropics; it remained 
to be sure that the tropical storms variously known as hurricanes, 
cyclones, and typhoons were, in relation to the incurvature of the 
wind, characteristically of the type of the extra-tropical storms. 

The critical examination of the Mauritius hurricanes by Meldrum 
soon set the matter at rest; a greater or less incurvature of the 
wind in different parts of the storm was established; and in 
February, 1878, he published an important paper, ‘‘ Notes on the 
Form of Cyclones in the Southern Indian Ocean, and on some of 
the Rules given for avoiding their Centres.’” The French had 
hitherto stood aloof, and continued to do so for some time, under 
the influence of M. Bridet and M. Faye, the latter having some 
very peculiar crochets about all such storms descending from the 
higher regions of the atmosphere. 

Captain Toynbee’s investigation of the various phases of the 
West Indian hurricane that traversed the North Atlantic in Augast, 
1878, and the earlier and later researches of Blandford, Willson, 
and Elliot, on the probable law of cyclones in the Bay of Bengal, 
combined as these were with a close examination of the storm 
phenomena of the extra-tropical regions of the North Atlantic, 
have sufficiently established the fact of the incurvature of the winds 
in the development of a cyclonic system. Observers have been 
equally busy in Japan and China; our readers must be familiar 
with the occasional notices we have given of the pamphlets of 
Knipping on the Japanese storms; and now we have the Pere 
Dechevrens of the Zikawei Observatory, near Shanghai, writing 8s 
follows :—‘' Le grand nombre d’observations recueillies sur le passage 
des typhons a permis de mettre hors de doute que notre loi : ‘ faites 
face au vent et le centre se trouve a 8 quarts sur la droite,’ et 
souvent inexacte, et cela surtout a une certaine distance du centre” 

~ « . and again, ‘les vents aux bords entérieurs d'un tour 
billon seraient circulaires ; pratiquement, ils ne le sont que dans une 
direction normale a la trajectoire ; mais, dans la direction de cele 
trajectoire, si Y’on suppose sa direction est habituellement celles des 
couches inférieures de |’air, les vents seront divergents en avant ¢ 
convergents en arri¢re.”” 

From notices that now occasionally appear in the Anreis 
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Hydrographiques and the Revue Maritime et Coloniale, it also appears 
that the French are gradually coming to recognise the general views 
which the quotation from the Pére Dechevrens elucidates. 

The latest investigations, combining the mathematical theory 
with facts derived from observation, are those of Professor Ferrel 
given in late Reports of the United Coast Survey, and an abstract 
of which will be found in the October number of the Nautical 
Magazine for 1882. To this paper we draw the special attention of 
our readers. It will be sufficient on this occasion to indicate the 
following important conclusions ; after noting ‘‘ the undoubted in- 
curvature of the wind,” the Professor proceeds to remark that :— 

‘From the deductions of theory, confirmed now and supple- 
mented by numerous observations, it is evident that many of the 
usual rules and sailing directions must be very much modified, 
especially in low latitudes. Although the horn cards of Piddington, 
and all the rules based upon the strictly circular theory of the 
winds, may still be used at sea in high latitudes without great 
error, yet nearer the equator they must become more erroneous, 
and entirely fail at the equator if cyclones could exist there. It is 
beginning to be pretty generally acknowledged that in sailing 
directions in a storm, some allowance should be made for a certain 
smal! amount of inclining of the winds, but it seems to be thought 
that this should be the same in all latitudes and at all distances 
from the centre of the storm. If in low latitudes the inclination 
of the winds may be 60° or more, the determination of the 
direction of the dangerous centre of a cyclone from the usual 
rules based upon the circular theory, in which the inclination is 
supposed to be naught, would lead to an error of five or six points 
of the compass. For this reason the amount of inclination at sea 
under average circumstances should be determined from observa- 
tion for different latitudes, so that the navigator could modify his 
Tues to suit the latitude; but unfortunately we have but few 
observations yet for this purpose at sea, and very few on land for 
the lower latitudes. Even on the same latitudes considerable 
allowance should be made for distance from the centre. While 
the centre of the cyclone is yet at a considerable distance and the 
winds have not a great velocity, it should be considered that they 
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are probably, even in high latitudes, considerably inclined toward 
the centre, and that nearer the equator they may be nearly radial, 
but even in these latitudes at places near the centre, where the 
velocities are very great, the gyrations may become nearly circular.” 

Thus, then, though there is no sufficient reason for the abandon- 
ment ‘‘ of the circular theory of storms as propounded by Redfield, 
Sir William Reid, and Piddington,” it is evident that with the 
better knowledge of the “ birth, life, and death of a storm’’ that 
Wwe now possess, some of the rules for avoiding the centre of the 
storm and directions for storm sailing must be modified—not to 
suit a theory, but so adapted to the results of recent investigation, 
that they shall neither embarrass nor mislead. 


LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINANTS. 





r~ WING to a considerable amount of personal feeling 
having been manifested in connection with the 
question which this Committee was appointed to 
determine, the President of the Board of Trade has 
deemed it advisable to dissolve the Committee. The solution of 
the problem as to the best kind of illuminant for lighthouses 13 
thus shelved, and the advocates of oil, gas, or electricity are left 
to fight out the battle amongst themselves. Whether any one of 
these illuminants will, by its own inherent merits, prove itself s 
superior as to compel its more general use, to the exclusion of the 





others, 1s a question still open to doubt. 

The mariner and the shipowner are unquestionably the people 
mainly interested in this matter. The life of the one and the 
property of the other are, to a large extent, dependent upon the 
efficiency of the lights for guidance and warning on our shores. 
Moreover the shipowner is called upon to pay for the maintenance 
of these lights. But in the controversy which has recently been 
raging, we have not detected the voice of either the mariner or the 
shipowner. The Press has been stimulated into something like 
sympathy with the proposed investigation, and, in consequcn 
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the public have manifested a lukewarm interest in it, chiefly, how- 
ever, on account of the personal sparring of certain individuals in 
high places, and of some political discredit which it has been sought 
to cast in a certain quarter. 

The question at issue has also been obscured by references to 
personal interests and patent rights in respect of oil and gas burners, 
s0 that the public is not aware of its true bearings; even those 
Whose necessities are paramount in the matter do not clearly appre- 
hend the gist of the controversy. The sailor, of course, would 
advocate burning the best kind of light everywhere, but he has made 
no complaint of the lights as they are now shown. The shipowner 
also would like efficient lights, but he objects to pay heavily for them ; 
indeed, he thinks the expense of their maintenance should be thrown 
on the general taxation of the country, or at least that they should 
be worked as economically as possible. He does not urge the in- 
troduction of more powerful and probably more expensive lights. 
Itis plain that the investigation has not been asked for by the 
general public, nor by the navigator, nor by the owner of shipping 
property. 

How was it, then, that the inquiry came to be set on foot ? The 
published correspondence on the subject of the relative merits of 
gas rersus oil furnishes an answer. It is apparent that the main 
question is one of administration. The Irish Lighthouse Board 
believed in gas, the Trinity House trusted to oil, and as questions of 
relative efficiency and expensiveness of these two illuminants were 
frequently arising, the President of the Board of Trade thought that 
the matter might be brought to a final and conclusive issue by 
handing it over for determination to a representative Committee. 

The representative Committee has had a short, and, let us hope, 
& merry existence. It meant to have done a great deal, but it has 
died prematurely from causes quite beyond its own control, and 
has done nothing. Things are therefore as they were. 

It is impossible for us to enter upon an elaborate discussion of 
the question which the Committee was asked to solve. It is 
Presumed, however, that the promoters of the investigation had 
good reason for suggesting it, and for believing that navigation 
Would be benefited by the results. It cannot be expected that 
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seamen and shipowners should be fully acquainted with the 
technical details of coast-marking arrangements, and consequently 
much must be left to the knowledge and discretion of those in 
whose hands the controlling and directing power is placed. The 
administrative authority having the means of forming an opinion, 
has decided that the inquiry is a desirable one. To the maritime 
public it will therefore seem somewhat strange that personal differ- 
ences alone should be allowed to burke it. Personal differences may 
be a sufficient justification for the dissolution or reconstruction of a 
Committee, but not for the abandonment of an inquiry which has 
been deliberately resolved upon, which is admitted to be one 
of great scientific interest, and by which navigation is expected to 
be much benefited. 

Beyond these remarks we do not care to venture now. It is 8 
matter for the consideration of those directly interested; but 
stripped of all obscuring influences in respect of personal feeling 
and personal interest, the fact remains that a serious doubt has 
been raised as to which is the best kind of lighthouse illuminant, 
especially when the atmosphere is not clear, and the seafaring and 
shipowning interests have an undoubted right to ask that the 
question shall be definitely decided. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





SAFE SHIPS. 
To the Editor of the ‘‘ Nautical Magazine.” 

Dear Sm,—Sir Digby Murray, in an article in the Nautica! 
Magazine for March, 1888, gives his opinion that clipper ships ought 
to have more freeboard than full-built ones. In my experience of 30 
years at sea,and 12 years management on shore, I have found the 
contrary to this, and certainly theory in this case will, I think, 
bear me out. I quite agree with Sir Digby Murray that a long 
ship should have more freeboard than a short one. I consider also, 
that he gives the right reason for it, but his reasoning respecting 
fine-lined ships appears to me to be incorrect, especially where the 
fineness predominates below the load-line. He says:—‘‘ At one 
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moment the water leavesthe ends of the ship, and a corresponding 
increase of weight is thrown upon the midship part of her, 
occasioning a greater depth of immersion than before, from which 
it follows, that the longer and Finer the model, the smaller the 
proportion of her entire freeboard, which in bad weather is really 
available at any given moment.” 

Now if such reasoning is correct, the sooner we do away with 
symmetrical models and build ships after the fashion of a canal 
barge or carpet bag the better. 

I know from my long sea experience—and trust to prove 
theoretically—that length, breadth and depth being equal, and 
given the same freeboard, the clipper is the finest sea boat. Of 
eourse an allowance must be made for speed, which is optional at 
least in the sharp boat, for she will cut through a head sea at a good 
speed when the dummy will be almost stationary. Now, in order 
to make my reasoning obvious, let us imagine two ships of the 
same length, depth and breadth, but extreme as regards model ; 
and to make the figures easy of computation, we will suppose the 
dimensions to be 240x86X19. We willsay for the sake of argu- 
ment the full-built ship is simply a rectangular box. Loaded to 
14 feet she would displace 8,456 tons of water, which being equally 
dispersed over the full length of the ship, would give 1,152 tons for 
every 80 feet. 

Now, for the fine ship, let us alter the lines amidships so as to 
make the average of her frames for the middle 80 feet equivalent to 
arise of floor of 7 feet, and the two ends 14 feet ; then the middle 
80 feet would displace 844 tons against 1,152 tons of the corres- 
ponding part of the box-like ship, and each end division of the fine 
chip would displace 576 tons against 1,182 tons in each end of the 
box-like ship. 

Now, when the wave that supported the after-body of the box 
has passed astern, and the wave that supported the fore-body has 
passed to midships, we find the midship division of 80 feet taxed 
with an additional weight of a portion of the two ends of 1,152 
tans each, wherpas the fine ship with the same spare buoyancy 
would only be taxed with a corresponding portion of half that 
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Of course it is understood that it is scarcely practicable to build 
two ships exactly as I have represented, although there are vessels 
whose models approach both types. Some vessels carry their 
breadth well fore-and-aft, having fine lines below the load-line. 
Such ships with very little freeboard scramble on the top of every 
wave, and never ship any heavy water, but they jump and kick about 
too much, and carry very little dead-weight ; it will be seen therefore 
how very unjust it would be to tax such ships with more freeboard 
than vessels with full lines and little or no rise of floor, On the 
other hand, steamers of the present day are fast approaching the 
rectangular box I have described, and legislation, or the want of it, 
fosters the building of such. Consequently, steamers of this kind 
are the only steamers in the dead-weight carrying trade that leave 
a dividend—but they are-the most dangerous type of ship that can 
be built—especially if they have much tumble home. Farthermore, 
as to their comparative structural strength, their long, straight, flat 
side will not resist the twisting effect of a heavy beam sea like that 
of a vessel whose water-lines resemble the segment of a circle. It 
may not be generally known that length and breadth and scant 
ling being equal, a ship whose longitudinal lines form a segment of 
a circle, is not only the strongest, but encloses the largest area that 
can be propelled a given speed by a given power. To put the same 
truth another way—a cylinder formed by the revolution of an are 
of acircle round its chord is not only stronger than a cylinder 
formed by the revolution of any other curve round its chord, bat 
is propelled with less power—length and diameter being the same. 

Just a word about freeboard. It is very natural for every stean- 
ship owner in these days of competition, to make his ship carry a3 
much as possible, consistent with a safe freeboard—but what is 4 
safe freeboard? If it is left to the individual shipowner, the coa- 
scientious owner will starve while the unscrupulous one will get 
fat; hence the load-line should not be left to an interested party. 
So far as I can judge, the great bulk of society who are not them- 
selves shipowners plead for a greater freeboard than that in geners! 
usage—and I cannot see why shipowners should not consent to 4s 
large a freeboard as the Government should think fit to allot, the 
greater the better, only let it be made compulsory—compulsory #24 
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aniversal, but in the present state of trade let any individual owner 
of a dead-weight carrying steamer adopt a freeboard that will satisfy 
everyone, and swift and certain commercial ruin will be the result, 
unless his neighbours are compelled to do the same. 

As for determining the point where safety is past and danger 
legins, it is impossible. It seems to me the common sense of the 
matter is this. From good ballast trim, or say half laden down 
to the sinking point, is only a graduated scale of risk, wherein 
the danger keeps increasing at an increased ratio as its nears the 
sinking point, there is no point between where it could be 
said that a ship would be perfectly safe, unless you keep her in 
harbour, neither can a ship be built sufficient to defy the elements— 
that would be to defy the Almighty. 

For my own part, I should rejoice to see 25 per cent. knocked 
off the present dead-weight carried by steamers, provided it could be 
made a general law. It would be bound to work great blessing 
toall. Jack would be able to walk the deck in his slippers instead 
of sea-boots. It would be equally good (ultimately) for the owner, 
because 25 per cent. of cargo shut out would create a sudden demand 
forsay 15 per cent. more tonnage. I am allowing the present supply 
to be 10 per cent. in excess of the demand, and would affect the 
freight market three or four times that percentage. It would also 
be good for shipbuilders, as we should require 15 per cent. more 
of cargo-boats, to say nothing of the benefit to insurers and 
underwriters, manufacturers, and trades of every description con- 
nected with shipping, and a thousand other contingents effected 
thereby. 

Icannot conclude this paper without entering my protest against 
astate of legislation that leaves the shipowner no choice between 
adopting the most dangerous typeof ship, or commercial failure ; 
every reasonable man must be aware of the difficulty in framing 
laws to meet every emergency of the shipping interest, at the 
game time it is well to remember that the shipowner is in this 
respect what the law makes him. 


Cardiff, June 25th, 1888. THOS. BAKER. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 





We have sundry notices of books in type, the insertion of which 
we are compelled to defer until next month. 


Our Lisprary TasBue. 


The Notices to Mariners and Hydrographic Notices, British and 
’ Foreign, do not diminish in number; they are especially abundant 
in respect to the Baltic ; but all are summarized in our ‘* Nautical 
Notices ’’ to aid masters in correcting their charts to the date of the 
issue of this month’s Magazine. 

The books, pamphlets, and papers on our table are as follows: 
—Hourly Readings, 1881, Part IV., October to December, issued 
by the Meteorological Office, gives the results of the self-recording 
instruments at the seven observatories under the Meteorolosical 
Council, and for the time stated. Those who are interested 
in the navigation of the Mersey will do well to read Mr. J. Horne’s 
pamphlet on a Proposal for an Underground Railway along the 
Liverpool Line of Docks; also, Suygestions for remoring Pluck- 
ington Bank, and Improvement of the River (Mersey) Approaches: 
the subject is well discussed within the compass of sixteen pages. 
Underwriters’ Associations exist and flourish in all our Colonies, 
and we have before us the Report of the Fifth Annual Meeting of 
the New Zealand Marine Underwriters’ Association, held at 
Wellington in 1883; under able management the Society seems to 
be progressing. The Marine Board Report of South Australia for 
1882, tells us that the Colony is busy in ‘‘ deepening operations” 
in the channels and harbours, and gives proper attention to ‘‘ moor- 
ings, buoys, beacons and lights,” all of which tend to promote 
commerce. forbes’ Rig for War ;Ships, as presented to the Boston 
Branch of the Naval Institute, and to which we called attention 0 
& previous number of the Magazine, merits careful reading, 
inasmuch as the proposed rig is said to save coals and labour, std 
there is less exposure of life. Van Nostrand’s Engineers} 
Magazine (New York), for July, takes a wide range of subjectsin 
this number, some of the articles being selected, and others con- 
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tributed. The Rerue Maritime et Culoniale (Paris), for June, is, as 
usual, sufficiently diffuse. The ‘‘Theory of Ships and Ship- 
building ’’ is concluded, and there is a good paper on “ Terrestrial 
Magnetism.’’ The number for July, in addition to the maritime 
and naval subjects, has an article on ‘‘ Theoretical and Practical 
Views of the Phenomena of Electro-magnetic Induction.” 
Annales Hydrographiques (Paris), 1st part, for 1888, abounds 
in nautical information, and in its scientific articles includes 
—Soundings in the Bay of Biscay and in the Atlantic, 
Temperature of the Atlantic, Notices on the Typhoons of China and 
Japan, &c. Bulletin de la Société de Géographie de UEst 
(Nancy), 1st and 2nd part, for 1888, is full of varied matter relating 
to geography and meteorology, and the subjects are well treated. 
Annalen der Hydrographie und Maritimen Meteorologie, Heft VI. 
(Berlin), in addition to the reports of shipmasters on nautical 
subjects, has a good paper on determining a ship’s position in 
low latitudes ; it is another form of the ‘‘ new navigation ’’ which 
Wwe have, in previous numbers, brought before our readers ; it 
chiefly relates to adjusting the loxidrome (or summer-line) to the 
curve, which it really should be, and tables are given to facilitate 
the construction.  Mittheilungen aus den CGebiete des Seewesens 
(Pola), Nos. V. and VI. of Vol. XI., 1888, is a good selection of 
articles and memoranda useful to the navigator, and embraces navi- 
gation, hydrography, meteorology, engineering, sailing directions, 
and notices of everything connected with maritime subjects. Rivista 
Marittina (Rome) for June contains a continuation of a series on the 
Italian Navy and the concluding paper upon the English naval 
operations during the late war in Egypt, an account of the Port of 
Zobroch and a short paper on the theory of the Aurora Borealis by 
Professor P. Busin. Boletin de la Sociedad Geografica de Madrid 
for May, gives an interesting paper on the ‘‘ Lagoon of Lanao, in 
tho island of Mindanas.” The latest numbers of the following 
Periodicals are also to hand:—Hansa, Das Schiff, Le Yacht, 
L'Avenir Militaire, Forest and Stream (U.S.), the New York 
Maritime Register, the Nautical Gazette (U.S.), and the Marine 
Journal (Cincinnati, U.S.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
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TIDAL CONSTANTS 


For Variovcs British, Irish, AXD EUROPEAN Ports. 


By applying the Tidal Constant of the place, according to its sign (+ add 
— sub.), to tho time of high water on the given day at the port of reference, you 
have the time of high water at the place sought. 





PLACE. 


Aberdeen ....ccccscce 


Aberystwyth ......000. 


Alderney... ..cccsccese 
Antw eeteesces eee aearvse 


Arbroat, eeeoeasvaee Ce Base 
ArcachoD ...ccccccese 
Arkiow pae@eoeeoeoteoanee es © 
Ayr 


Banff 

Bantry harbour ...... 
Barnstaple bridge .... 
Bayonne .........00. va 
Beachy head & Rye bay 
Beaumaris ......000005 
Berwick eoeeeeeovveeaeneecene 
Blyth eseeee@eveeeoeaeasen 
Bordeaux @eeeeeeseose2ee 
Boulogne ...ccccccece 
Bridport ............ a 
Bristo] & King Road .. 
Cadiz eeseegeeseeeeces 


Calais 
| Campbellton 
Cardiff 


eaneeetess 


Cardigan bar.......... 
lingfo 
Chatham 


Cherbourg 
. Coleraine esetseneeeeanerse 


Cordouan Tower...... 
Cowes (Weat) ....... ‘ 
CHINBI oo kk bbc hes 
Cromarty ®Peaevesersere 
Dartmonth .......... 

pe 
Denaghadee e@eeeeseoeen@ 
Donegal barbour...... 
Douglas & Ramsay.... 
Dablin bar 





e@eeeseeerveas® 





i Dumndallx .... ccc ccc cce 
Dungeness ........0005 

OOS cv ciccévoseuve 
Exmoath ........00-. 
Falmouth @e@eveeseeveeea ee 
Feeamp .......... ioe 
Ferrol ........... ees 
‘ Flamborough head.... 
Pleetwood ........ Saws 
Polkestoneé.......ccee. 
Fowey ....ccsecsvecee : 
Galway bay ..... eee 
oe bog 
i Glasgow OPre)j. cose ee 
| Gloucester...... eer 
Granville .......c-206 
Gravesend........ eee 


Grimsby (Great) ...... 


toast Aaa Peter) .. 
Mareich ce 
Havre ......... errr 
Helgoland ....... nadie 
Ho D> cgemeanae a 


lyhead 
Holy Yaland harbour .. 
Honfleur . 
Imvermess .......0-505 


CoNsTANT, 


PorT or 


H. M. 
—1 17 Leith 
—3 623 Liverpool 
+2 59 Brest 
+5 18 Dover 
—0 423 Leith 
+0 & Brest 
—2 25 Kingstown 
—Q 18 Greenock 
—1 49 Leith 
—1 14 Queenstown 
—0 296 Weston-s.-Mare 


rpo 
+2 42 Londonderry 
—1 6N. Shields 
—0 8N. Shields 
+8 8 Brest 
+0 18 Dover 
+0 22 Devonport 
+0 19 Westou-s.-Mare 
—2 2 Brost 
—1 & Liverpool 
+0 87 Dover 
—0 3 Greenock 
+0 23 Weston-s.-Mare 
—4 22 Liverpool 
—0 10 Kingstown 
—0 47 London 
+4 2 Brest 
—1 87 Londonderry 
—0 23 N. Shields 
—0 10 Brest 
—0O 27 Dover 
+4 41 Greenock 
—2 21 Leith 
+0 83 Devonport 
+0 8 Dover 
+7 19 Brest 
+0 8 Kingstown 
+0 17 Queenstown 
—0 11 Liverpool 
+0 2 Kingstown 
—0 16 Kingstown 
—060 27 Dover 
+0 56 Dover 
+0 88 Devonport 
—0O 46 Devonport 
+6 57 Brest 
—0 47 Brest 
—-1 59 Hull 
~0 12 Liverpool 
-—0O 5 Dover 
—0 29 Devonport 
+1 42 Dover 
—0 26 Queenstown 
—1 27 Brest 
+0 10 Greonock 
+2 51 Weston-s.-Mare 
+0 26 Brest 
—0 48 London 
—0 53 Hull 
+2 50 Brest 
+0 5 N. Shields 
—1 58 London 
+6 4 Brest 
+0 21 Dover 
—1 12 Liverpool 
—~0 58 N. Shields 
+5 42 Brest 
—-1 59 Leith 


REFERENCE. 


PLAce. 


Jersey (St. Helier) .... 
Kinsale .............. 
Lerwick (Shetland) .. 
Linnerick 
Lisbon Bar ......... 
Littichampton ........ 
Llanelly bar .......... 
Lowestoft ........... ‘ 
Lynn & Boston Decp.. 
Margate ............ Se 
Maryport 
Milford Haven entr. .. 
Montrose ...... Sod scare 
Morlaix .......... Fase 
Needles point ........ 
Newcastle ....ccccecee 
Newhaven .......... Ss 
Newport ..ccccecccecss 
Nicuport......eccee- 
NOC. cis wcrc as eeees 
Orfordness .......... 
Oporto. viwacisescan sss 
Ostende ........6. are 
Padstow ........0.. is 
Peel, Isle of Man...... 
Pembroke Dock ...... 
Penzance ........ a ciees 
Peterhead ............ 
Piel harbour, Barrow.. 
Plymouth breakwater 
Poole 


eevreezeaneececns 


eecveceaereeeneeecesnee 


Port Carlisle .......... 
Portland breakwater .. 
Port Patrick .......... 
Portsmouth .......... 
Ramsgate ......ece.e5 
Rottcerdam,.........0. 


Santander ...... 
Scarborough........0. 
Selsea Dill ......cee00. 
Sheerness ...... ie sieeieie 
Shoreham ........ 
Sligo bay 
Southaminpton ........ 
Spurn point ......... ‘ 
St. Ives .... 
St. Malo 
St. Mary (Scilly) 
St. N 


e@ese 


eeseeeeens 


‘azaire 
Stornoway. .....-5-e. . 
Stromness (Orkneys).. 
Sunderland 
Swansea bay......-.ece 
Tay DAY si.cencde ns 
Tees bar.....ceeeeeeee 


@veeeecenece 


Ushant (Oucssant) ; ; ; : 
Valentia harbour .... 
Waterford ..........- ‘ 


Whi VON woceeses 
Wick 


Workington heuieweaess 
Yarmouth road ..... ‘ 
Youghall............ 4s 


CONSTANT. 


PorRT OF 
REFERENCE. 


H.M. 
+2 38 Brest 
—0 18 Queenstown 
—8 47 Leith 
+1 15 Queenstown 


. —117 Brest 


+0 24 Dover 

—0O 88 Weston-s.-Mare 
—4 1 London 

—0 29 Hull 

—2 18 London 

+0 8 Liverpool 

—0O 58 Weston-s.-Mare 
—0 62 Leith 

+1 6 Brest 

—1 26 Dover 

+0 23 N. Shields 

+0 380 Dover 

+0 16 Weston-s.-Maro 
+1 6 Dover 

—1 28 London 

—3 43 London 

—1 17 Brest 

+113 Dover 

—1 41 Weston-s.-Mare 
—0 15 Liverpool 

—0 42 Weston-s.-Mare 
—1 18 Devonport 

—1 48 Leith 

—0 18 Liverpool 

-—0O 6 Devonport 

—2 2 Dover 

+0 47 Liverpool 
+118 Devonport 

—O0 58 Greenock 

+0 29 Dover 

-—2 19 London 

+4 383 Dover 

—0 17 Brest 

+0 48 N. Shields 

+0 33 Dover 

—1 21 London 

+0 22 Dover 

+0 17 Queenstown 
—0 42 Dover 

—l1 8 Hull 

—2 10 Weston-s.-Mare 
+2 18 Brest 

—1 16 Devonport 

—-0O 7 Brest 

+6 88 Greenock 

—5 17 Leith 


. -O 1N. Shields 


—0O 53 Weston-s.-Mare 


. —0 11 Leith 


+0 22 N, Shields 


. —1 123 Weston-s.-Mare 


—6 49 Leith 

+017 Devonport 
—0 58 Queenstown 
—0 15 Brest 

—1 19 Queenstown 
+0 19 Queenstown 
—0 4 Queenstown 
+2 20 Queenstown 
+0 22 N. Shields 
—0 9 Liverpool 
—2 55 Leith 

—0 41 Kingstown 
—0 19 Liverpool 
—4 43 London 

+0 18 Queenstown 





—— Leese 


No. 


—— 


815 
816 


822 
823 
824 
825 
826 


630 


PLACE. 
EXGLAND — River Thames — Northfleet 
Light 
a East Coast—Lowestoft Low 
Light 
” West Coast—Selker Rocks 


Breaksea Light- 
ship 
ScoTLaND—East Coast—Tay River 


IRELAND — North Coast — Lough Foyle 
Entrance 
‘7 East Coast —Lough Carling- 
ford Entrance 

Nortu Sea—Weser River—Rother Sand 


NorwaY—West Coast—Lepsérev Light- 
house 

BaLTIc ENTRANCE — Kattegat — Litso 
Light-vessel 

es Sweden— West Coast 


827 | Battic—Sweden—South Coast 


828 
829 
830 
831 
332 


S41 


e265 


847 





n Oland Island—Segersta 
” Gottland—Enholmen 


i Sweden—East Coast — Gottska 


Sando 

” ” Westerwick — Spars 
Islet 

” 9 Norrkoping — Oxeid 
Sound 

” ” Stockholm Approaches 


” Prussia — Wohlenberg Bay— 
Timmendorf Bay 
” or Plantagenet Bank 


” Riga Gulf— Dome Berg and 
Dome Ness 
Pr Gulf of Flnland—Baré Sound— 
Renskiir Light 

” Gulf of Bothnia—Sweden 


FrRANCE—West Coast—Port Camaret 


” a les de Glenan— 
Penfret Isict 
Light 

Anse de Benodet 


MEDITERRANEAN—Italy—Gulf of Spezia 


” Giglio Island — Capel 
Rosso Point 

“a Naples Bay—San Gen- 
naro 


Biack SEA—Kertch Strait 


AFRica—West Coast — Lagos River Fn- 
trance 
4 Loango Bay—Indian Point 


NoRTH ATLANTIC—Cape Verde Islands— 
St. Antonio Island— 
Punta do Sol 


MONTHLY ABSTRACT OF NAUTICAL NOTICES. 


ScBJEcT. 


To be occulting. 

To be altered in position. 

New light-vessel 

Red light discontinued; new 
signal. 

Telephone cable. 

Depth of Water. 

New automatic signal-buoy. 

Lighthouse building. 

New fog-signal. 

Alteration in fog-signalL 


New lights, fog-signals and various 


alterations in 1883. 
New lights. 
Proposed new light. 
Proposed new light. 
Proposed new lights. 
Proposed new light. 
Proposed new light. 
Proposed new lights. 
Arc of visibility. 
Buoy replaced. 
Lighthouses building. 
Temporary discontinuance. 
Proposed new lights. 
Proposed new light. 
Range of visibility. 


Proposed new lights. 

Lights on breakwater. 

New light. 

Alteration in lights on mole. 
Buoy altered; new beacon. 
Light altered in position. 
Depths near wreck. 

New harbour light. 
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Monraiy Asstract or Navticat Notices—Continued. 











bour—Fort Point 


No. PLACE. SUBJECT. 
HO | Corea Sra—Great Natuna eee Reef to westward. 
ong Islet 
850 | Carra—East Coast—Hong Kong—Wwest | Position of rocks. 
Lamma Channel 
S51 | AcsrraLia—South Coast—Waratah Bay | New harbour light. 
—Bird Rocks 
82 | Sovrm AUSTRALIA — Cape Northumber- | Alteration in colour. 
and Lighthouse 
83 | Nsw ZEALAND— North Island —- Hauraki | New light and alteration, 
Gulf—Moko Hinou Isds. 
84 | NoktH PaciFic Coast, U.S.—Oregon— | Position of whistling buoy. 
Columbia River 
85 | West Ixprres—Guadeloupe—Pointea Pitre; Particulars of lights, 
856 ae Jamaica—Port Antonio— | Colour of light. 
Folly Point Light 
837. | Unrrep States—Texas—Galveston Hur- New sectors. 
358 ” South Carolina — St. | Change of buoys. 
Helena Sound 
859 ee New York Harbour — | Light-station ro-established. 
Robbins’ Reef 
360 : Massachusetts—Marblo- Additional light. 
ead 
$61 + Maine — Burnt Coat | Front light discontinued. 
Harbour 
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All Bearings Magnetic, unless otherwise stated, 


815.—Eneoitanp.—NRiver Thames.—Northfleet Light.—Alteration 
in Character.—It is intended to alter, about the 16th of July, 1888, 
the character of the Northfleet fixed white light to half-minute 
occulting, that is to say, it will once in every half-minute suddenly 
disappear for three seccnds, and then as suddenly reappear at full 
power. 

816.—EneoLanp.—East Coast.—Lowestofé Low Light.—In con- 
sequence of a recession of the beach, it is intended shortly to move 
the low lighthouse on the Ness about W. by N. 250 feet (inland). 
Farther notice will be given. 

317.—Eno Lanp.—Vest Coast.—Lancashire.—Selker Rocks New 
Light-Vessel.—In conformity with previous Notice, a new light- 
vesse] has been placed with a view of facilitating the navigation 
of this part of the coast, and a double flushing light, at an elevation 
of 88 feet above the level of the sea, is exhibited therefrom, giving 
one white andone red flash in quick succession every half-minute. 
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The vessel has ‘‘ Selker’’ painted on her sides, and to distinguish 
her in the daytime carries a diamond at her masthead. She lies 
in 10} fathoms low water spring tides, with the following marks 
and bearings, viz. :—The Pillar on Newton Knot in line with the 
Second Saddle on Mountain north of Scar Hill, N.E. by E. }E.; 
Strawberry house in line with the southern summit of Lockna 
banks, S.E. Sly.; St. Bees head lighthouse, N. 4 E. (distant 
15 ,°,ths miles); Ravenglass railway bridge, N.E. 3 E. (distant 
6 +%,ths miles); Selker point, E. } 8. (distant 3 miles); Dudden 
Bar Fairway buoy, S. by E. (distant 9 2,ths miles); Morecambe 
bay light-vessel, S.S.W. Wly. (distant 22 5th miles). 

318.—Eneianp. — West Coast.— Bristol Channel. — Breaksea 
Light.—In conformity with previous Notice, the red light hitherto 
shown on board the Breaksea light-ship is now discontinued, and 
the fog-signal during thick or foggy weather will give two explosive 
reports in quick succession (each sounding like the discharge of 
a gun) every ten minutes; the interval between the two reports 
will be five seconds. 

319.—ScorLanp.—Last Coast.—Tay River.—Telephone Cable 
below Dundce.—Laid across Tay river, about 1} mile below 
Dundee on the north bank, the shore end of the cable is about 100 
yards eastward of Stannargate point, it thence crosses the river in 
aS. by W. direction, to a position on the south bank about 950 
yards westward of Tayport high lighthouse. Mariners are cau- 
tioned not to anchor in the vicinity. Variation, 203° IV. 

320.—IrnELanp.—North Coast.—Lough Foyle Entrance.—North 
Channel.—Depth on Ledge Southward of Bluick Rock.—From the 
result of a recent close examination of the western side of the 
entrance to Lough Foyle, 21 feet at low water has been found on 
the ledge of rocks lying parallel to the shore, and distant therefrom 
about two cables, on the northern side of North channel. From 
the shoalest part of the ledge Bluick rock bears N.N.E., distant 
1} cable. J ariation, 28° IW. 

821.—Ireranp.—East Coast.—Lough Carlingford Approach— 
Automatic Signal Buoy off New Cut Entrance.—With reference 
to Notice 188, p. 802, an automatic signal buoy (Courtenay’s), 
fitted with a whistle, 24 miles seaward of the entrance to New 
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Cat into Lough Carlingford, has been placed in position. The 
buoy is moored in 12 fathoms at low water spring tides, with the 
following mark, bearings, and distances :—Green island hghthouse 
(the upper of the leading lights) just open northward of Haulbow- 
lme rocks lighthouse, N. by W. # W., Nly.; Haulbowline rocks 
lighthouse, N. by W. 3 W., distant 3,%,ths miles; Hellyhunter 
rock bell buoy, N. } E., distant 1,%,ths mile ; Imogene rocks buoy, 
West, distant 3,7,ths miles. ) 

Note.—Mariners should use the greatest caution when approaching 
this buoy at night or in thick weather. A vessel coming into 
collision with it would not only render the signal useless, but, from 
the size and weight of the buoy, might sustain serious injury 
herself. Variation, 223° I. 

$22._Norta Sza.— IWeser River Entrance.—Rother Sand.— 
Lighthouse in Course of Construction, Provisional Light Exhibited.— 
With reference to Notice in 1881, on the destruction of the founda- 
tion of a lighthouse on Rother (Red) sand, northern side of Weser 
river entrance; further Notice has been given that the caisson 
forming the foundation of a lighthouse has been placed on Rother 
sand in 26 feet at low water, 6} cables northward of white buoy, 
No.4, Also, a fixed white light is provisionally exhibited about 
17 feet above the foundation. The foundation, constructed of iron, 
is painted a brownish red. Position, lat. 53° 51’ 20” N., long. 
8° 5' 10" B. 

$28.—Norway.—IWest Coast.—Fog-Signal near Lepsirev Light- 
houss,—Established near Lepsdrev lighthouse, southward of Roms- 
dals islands; the signal is a bell, which, during thick or foggy weather, 
will be sounded every five minutes. 

824.—Baltic Entrance.—The Katteyat.—Leaso Light-vessel.— 
Alteration in. Fog-Signal.—Tho gong is discontinued, and in lieu 
thereof, during thick or foggy weather, a horn will be sounded 
ewe in quick succession every minute. 

$25.—Bantic Enrrance.—Sweden.—West Coast.—The Ska- 
gerrak,—(1.) Soteskiir.—Intended Light on Klifskiir.—In the course 
of the year 1888, it is intended to exhibit a jlashiny light on 
Klcfskar, south side of Sote fiord. Position approximate, lat. 
68° 25'N., long. 11° 12’ E. 
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(2.) Skafté Island.—Intended Lights on Islandsbery.—In the 
course of the year 1888, it is intended to exhibit a flashing light on 
Islandsberg, S.W. end of Skafté island. Position approximate, 
lat. 58° 12’ N., long. 11° 25’ E. 

Note.—Two lending lights will also be shown from near the 
position of the flashing light. 

(8.) Meseskiir Lighthouse.—Intended Alteration in Fog-Signal.— 
In the course of the year 1883, a steam fog-siren will be established 
near Miaseskiir lighthouse. 

(4.) The Kattegat.—Marstrand Liyhthouse.—Intended Alteration 
in Colour.—In the course of the year 1883, the N.E. and §.W. - 
sides of Marstrand lighthouse will be painted white. 

826.—Battic Entrance. — Aattegat.—Sweden. —(1.) Winge 
Island Lighthouse.—Intended Alteration in Foq-Signal.—In the course 
of the year 1883, it is intended to establish a new steam fog-siren at 
Winga island lighthouse, northern side of approach to Winga sound. 

(2.) Nidingen Eock Lighthouse. — Intended Alteration ia Foq- 
Signal.—In the course of the year 1883, it is intended to establish 
a steam fog-siren at Nidingen rock lighthouse, southward of Malo 
sound. 

(8.) Intended Leading Light on Wingaskir Rock.—In the course 
of the year 1883, a leading light will be exhibited on Wingaskar 
(Vingaskiir) rock, westward of Toreko (Torekov). Position, lat. 
56° 254’ N., long. 12° 853’ E. 

Note.—Kiiran shoal, situated about 2 miles N.E. of Toreko 
(Torekov), will be marked by a pole coloured red with broom 
turned upward. 

827.—Battic.—Sweden.—South Coast.—(1.) Intended Liyht on 
Smyge Point.—It is intended in the course of the year 1883, to 
exhibit a light on Smyge point ; it will be a flashing red and white 
light. Position approximate, lat. 55° 20’ N., long. 18” 22)’ E. 

(2.) Intended Harbour Light at Cimbristhamn.—In the course of 
the year 1888, a harbour light will be exhibited at Cimbristhamn 
(Simrishamn), south side of Hand bight. Position approximate, 
lat. 55° 884’ N., long. 14° 22’ E. 

828.—Battic.—Oland Island.—Intended Light near Segersta.— 
In the course of the year 1883, a light will be exhibited near Segersts 
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(Segerstad), east coast of Oland island; it will be a red flashing 
light. Position approximate, lat. 56° 22’ N., long. 16° 884’ E. 
$29.—Bartic.—Gottland.—Slitehamn.—Intended Leading Light 
on Enholmen.—In the course of the year 1888, a leading light will 
be exhibited on Enholmen, entrance to Sljitehamn, east coast of 
Gottland. Position approximate, lat. 57° 42’ N., long. 18° 51’ E. 
330.—Battic.—Siweden.— Last Coast.—Intended Lights on 
Gottska Sandj.—In the course of the year 1888, the undermentioned 
lghis will be exhibited on Gottska Sandé (Gotska Sandin); on 
the S.E. point of the island, a red flashing light will be exhibited ; 


position approximate, lat. 58° 20}’ N., long. 19° 18’ E. One of the 


two lights shown on the N.W. point of the island will be made 
occulting. 

331.—Battic.—Sweden.— Westerwik Approach.—Intended Light 
on Sparé Islet.—In the course of the year 1883, a light will be 
ethibited on Sparé islet, approach to Westerwik ; it will be a fixed 
white light varied by flashes. Position approximate, lat. 57° 42’ N., 
long. 16° 44’ E, 

832.—Battic.—Sireden.—Norrképing Bight.—Intended Leading 
Light in Oxelé Sound.—In the course of tne year 1883, a leading 
light will be exhibited from the pilots’ house in Oxelé sound, north 
aide of Norrképing bight. Position approximate, lat. 58° 894’ N., 
long. 17° 8’ E. 

883.— Battic. — Sweden. — Stockholn Approaches. — Intended 
Leading Lights.—In the course of the year 1883, the following 
leading lights will be exhibited in the approaches to Stockholm :— 

1.0n Talskir, northward of Roko lighthouse. Position 
approximate, lat. 58° 50’ N., long. 17° 453’ E. 

2. On arock southward of Oesterholmar, near Hastniis (Hast- 
ness), Position approximate, lat. 58° 52’ N., long. 17° 45’ EB. 

8. In Bockholm sound channel, between Sédertelje and Stock- 
holm. Position approximate, lat. 59° 16’ N., long. 17° 48’ E. 

4. In Baggensstaket channel, near Bo. Position approximate, 
lat. 59° 184’ N., long. 18° 16’ E. 

5. On Kofolen rock, Namudo fiird. Position approximate, 
lat, 69° 184’ N., long. 18° 864’ E. 

6. From a buoy, illuminated for experiments on Korsi reef, 
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Mis: ; ‘ch ae a northward of Sandhamn. Position approximate, lat. 59° 17’ X., 
wi 2 ek eae it: long. 18° 56}’ E. 
9 ee : t 3 i ie 2 em 7. On Galtholm, beyond Kanholm. Position approximate, 
Pea ie eh Seen lat. 59° 28’ N., long. 18° 41’ E. 
et aaa + ape 2 8. In Lindal sound, westward of Galtholm. Position approxi- 
Suite te ae mate, lat. 59° 25’ N., long. 18° 294’ E. 
Hie Ree Ps % Siae 9. In lieu of the beacon with a fixed white light on Ko Tief, a 
eae gs at et rea new beacon (with leading light) has been erected near Ragholm. 
f ‘ig Mie e : is 1p Another beacon with a fixed white light has been erected on the 
aghast t be '. i Bf | opposite shore—so that vessels should steer midway between these 
jad 5 a. tpt: fie A lights. Position approximate, lat. 59° 25’ N., long. 18° 203’ E. 
ars AE fea tes aa | 10. On Garpen rock, Frederiksborg channel, between Tynningo 
; Rie ia TR: 7 na ie erie fist and Orminge Landet islands. Position approximate, lat. 59° 21’N., 
Bn tet ee tk long. 18° 25’ E. 
tg: it AS ul Hits 11. On Widhamn islet, eastward of Botveskiir. Position approxi- 
€ 3 Vis bie aici g mate, lat. 59° 44’ N., long. 19° 12’ E. 
= Sat te t f . 12. On Yxlan rock, Furu sound. Position approximate, 
a hae | as ee lat. 59° 89’ N., long. 18° 54’ E. 
pape | iti sy dak 18. On Siaro and Nygvarnsholm islets, Furu sound. Siaro— 
ete, i; th. Big “4 | Position approximate, lat. 59° 83’ N., long. 18° 39’ E. Nygvarns- 
yes. fo See ame holm—Position approximate, lat. 59° 30’ N., long. 18° 80’ E. 
La i Beals 14. Near Svedudden, between Bidrké and Arholma. Position 
Mth ita 4: ai | } approximate, lat. 59° 50’ N., long. 19° 5’ E. 
edi BTW tee 15. On Tyfé islet, Arholma channel. Position approximate, 
nine we | lat. 59° 464’ N., long. 19° 8’ E. : 
m 4 i, WEA aa ; These lights will be exhibited from 1st August to the close of 
Aaa He ie a navigation. 
Bate | | 884.—Baxtic.—Prussia.—Wohlenberg Bay.— Timmendorf Light. 
oe a eid iat! 46 —Are of Visibility—The fishing light shown from Timmendorf 
) a ea ea te lighthouse, west side of Poel island, is visible between the bearings 
BY tn sr Menerier ge op ale of N.E. by E.} E. and E.}N. Variation, 123° W. 
1 } .: ' Hog AGS | ‘ 885.—Battic.—DPrussia.—Plantagenet Bank Buoy Replaced in 
\44 4 De Se Position. —The black spiral buoy, surmounted with two globes, has 
de , ‘3 Gai! been replaced in position on the northern edge of Plantagenet bank. 
) a ae a te 836.—Battic.—Gulf of Riga Entrance ——Russian Coast.—{1.) 
: a c ae Intended Light near Dome Berg.—The construction of Michael 
> o- a e? ee AS tower, near Dome (Blau or Dom) Berg, south side of entrance t 
; ; ty 7 , 
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the gulf of Riga, is so far advanced, that in the autumn of 1883 a 
light will be exhibited therefrom. Position approximate, 
lat. 57° 88’ N., long. 22°19’ E. 

(2.) New Lighthouse on Dome Ness Iteef.—Also, a tower is being 
constructed of stone on the extremity of Dome Ness reef, south 
side of entrance to the gulf of Riga, in licu of the present pro- 
visional lighthouse. 

337.—Battic.—Gulf of Finland.—Baré Sound.—Temporary 
Discontinuance of Renskiir Light.—On 1st June, 1888, and pending 
the removal of the light from the old wooden lighthouse to the new 
lighthouse of iron, the light (Porkala) on Renskar, eastern side of 
Bard sound, would be discontinued. Notice will be given of the 
date of re-exhibition of this light. 

338.—Battic.— Gulf of Bothnia.—Sweden.—(1.) Simpniisklubb 
Lighthouse.—Intended Alteration in Foy-Signal.—In the course of 
the year 1888, a fog-bell will be established at Simpniisklubb light- 
house, east side of northern entrance to Norrland channel. 

(2.) Intended Leading Light on Karingé Rock.—In the course of 
the year 1883, a leading light will be exhibited on Karingé rock 
letween Graso and Oregrund. Position approximate, lat. G0° 173’N., 
long. 18° 312’ E 

(3.) Intended Leading Light on Trédiehall Rock.—In the course 
of the year 1883, a leading light will be exhibited on Trédiehall 
(Trédjehillan) rock, northern approach to Gefle. Position approxi- 
mate, lat. GO° 483’ N., long. 17° 213’ E. 

(4.) Intended Leading Light on Giis Holm.—In the course of the 

year 1883, a leading light will be exhibited on Giis Holm (Giis- 
holmen), approach to Axmar fiird. Position approximate, lat. 
61°0}'N., long. 17° 174’ E. 
a (5.) Intended Leading Liyht on Lill-Jungfrun Islet.—In the 
{course of the year 1883, a leading light will be exhibited on Lill- 
Jungfrun islet, approach to Sdderhamn. Position approximate, 
lat. 61° 154' N., long. 17° 19’ E. 

(6.) Intended Leading Light on Miiskiirsié Islet.—In the course 
of the year 1888, a leading light will be exhibited on the east end 
of Riskirso islet, approach to Oernskoldsvik. Position approxi- 
mate, 63° 112’ N., long. 18° 54’ E. 
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fae, Baer ah 43: ; =i ; ase | (7.) Intended Leading Light on Lillhiillan Rock.—In the course 
| Lea tt “fix Ny 1 2 a See of the year 1883, a leading light will be exhibited on Lillhallan 
he ; 2 a 5 a * 5 i. } ta Ar rock N.W. of Holmé (Holm) island. Position approximate, 
, bE bal Bite at Ve lat. 68° 48’ N., long. 20° 58’ E. 
ee WARES See Sete eal te IE (8.) Intended Leading Lights in Pit Sund.—In the course of the 
Es 4 Bae ar Gee ey 1 Bee year 1883, two leading lights will be exhibited in Pit Sund, ap- 
eee FES eg oir: Hehe ae ge a as oe proach to Pitei. Position approximate, lat. 65° 14} N., long. 
tg ee Oi easier eat Sa 21° 81' E. 
po ta a Vel eo ae a eal Ra 339.—France.— West Coast.—Anse de Camaret.— Port Camaret. 
: i be aa ‘r 1 — Proposed Light on Mole.—It is proposed to exhibit a jixed green 
; tha | z ime it light on the mole head at port Camaret, S.W. side of Anse de 
He if Camaret. Position approximate, lat. 48° 16’ 45” N., long. 4°35'30' W. 
4 Ta: 340.—France.—West Coast.—Iles de Glenan.—Penfret Island 
mf . Light.—Ranye of Visibility.—The flashes of the fixed and flashing 
ip de tie light exhibited on the north point of Penfret island, should be visible 
i 4 ey ae ab ; from a distance of 21 miles, and the fixed light froma distance of 
gan Wee .: 17 miles. 
id Tk a a 341,.—France.—IWest Coast.—Anse de Benodet.—({1). Proposed 
ce oe dak Light on Combrit Point.—It is proposed to exhibit a fixed white light 
bie | 7 on Combrit point, west side of entrance to Odet river. Position 
iii i approximate, lat. 47° 52’ N., long. 4° 7’ W. 
fa , : ; hh (2.) Port les Sables d’Olonne.—Proposed Light on St. Nicholas 
af : , Mole.—It is proposed to exhibit a light on St. Nicholas mole head, 
pas te q port les Sables d’Olonne, to indicate the depth of water over the lock 
A sill at the entrance to the basin. 
{ $42.—MepiTeRRANEAN.—Italy.—West Coast.—Gulf of Spezia. 
—Lights exhibited on East End of Breakwater, Light-vessel with- 
: drawn.—With reference to Notice 886, p. 560, on 11th June, 1883, 
the lights (vertical) were exhibited on the eastern head of the 
breakwater ; also the light-vessel has been withdrawn. The upp 
* light, fived green, is elevated 44 feet above the sea, and visible from 
: ‘ ar a distance of about 3 miles. The lower light, fixed red, is elevated 
a ‘E 39 feet above the sea, and visible from a distance of 5 miles. The - 
: , lights are shown on a wooden mast, painted light yellow; the 
: ie tr 1 keeper’s dwelling (adjacent) on red supports, is coloured dark 
’ , yellow. 
‘ Note.—The submerged portion of the breakwater extends betweea 
er 
. ! 
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these lights and those on the western head of the breakwater. The 
red flag is no longer hoisted on the lantern mast during the day. 

848,— MEDITERRANEAN.—lJtaly.—West Coast.—Giglio Island,— 
Light on Capel Rosso Point. —On 20th June, 1888, a light would be 
exhibited on Capel Rosso point, south extreme of Giglio island, 
Tuscan archipelago ; it is a white light showing flashes every minute. 
Position, lat. 42° 19’ 00” N., long. 10° 55’ 10” E. 

844.—MEpITERRANEAN.—Italy.— West Coast.—Naples Bay.—San 
Gennaro Mole. —Alteration in Lights.—The following alteration has 
been made in the lights on San Gennaro (inner) mole head, port of 
Naples:—The green light is discontinued, and two lights pro- 
visionally exhibited from the same position. The lights, placed 
horizontally, are fixed shite and fixed green, elevated 39 feet above 
the sea. 

845.—Brack Sea.—Kertch Strait.—(1.) Kyz Atl Bank Buoy.— 
Temporary Alteration in Character.—The following alteration has 
been temporarily made in the character of the buoy marking Kyz 
Aul (Kys-Aoulski) bank, western side of entrance to Kertch strait. 
The bell buoy, of iron, has been replaced by an ordinary 
Wooden buoy, coloured red ; and a beacon, coloured red, with flag. 

(2.) Cape Taklii—Beacon marking Niger Rock.—A beacon buoy 
has been placed to mark Niger rock, southward of cape Takli 
(Takly or Takill), western side of entrance to Kertch strait. The 
buoy, coloured red, with flag, is moored with the sea mark (tower) 
on eape Takli bearing N. 384° W., distant 12 mile. 

Note-—As this buoy mayebreak adrift, mariners not seeing it 
should round cape Takli at a distance of at least 2 miles. Varia- 
tion, 1° WV’, 

$46.—Arnica.—West Coast.—Lagos River Entrance-—Tem- 
porary Alteration in Position of Light.—In consequence of the 
encroachment of the sea, the light usually shown from the signal 
staff on the eastern side of Lagos river entrance has been removed, 
and will for the present be exhibited from the Beach Mission 
house, 400 yards eastward of its former position. The light is 
elevated 25 feet above the sea (12 feet above the ground). 

Note.—The entrance to Lagos river is subject to considerable 
change, 
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¢ a hee Marly ap 347.—Arrica.— West Coast.—Loango Bay.— Depths near 


Wreck Northward of Indian Point.—With reference to Notice 
290, p. 561, that the British steam-vessel Ethiopia lies sunk 
ae 4 in 8} fathoms off Loango bay, with Indian point bearing 8. } E., 
Ste a a ei Dips distant 2 ,2,ths miles, depths of 16 feet have been found around the 
Sti fie fee eH wreck, and soundings of 14 and 15 feet about half a cable east- 
; ge ward and north-eastward of the position. 
i Note.—Vessels entering Loango bay should pass well to the 
ce Aga tt iS : Ber gt northward of the wreck of the Ethiopia, and stand in until 
Tbeit y : ial Sips, Looboo wood (about midway between Indian and Black points) 
Ay! st e 5 att | bears 8. 243° E., which should then be steered for on that bear- 
SeouRETEN tie ty LP tied ‘ing, and anchorage taken up as convenient in 4 to 5 fathoms. 
vie Variation, 173° W. 
848.—NortH AtLantic.—Cape Verde Islands.—St. Antonia 
Island.—Harbour Light on Punta Do Sol (North Point).—The 
light, shown from a pillar of masonry, is a jied red light, elevated 
28 feet above the sea (18 feet above the ground), and visible from 
| a distance of about 3 miles. The light is intended to serve as a 
heme guide to the anchorage. Position on Admiralty chart, lat. 
glee 17° 12’ 85” N., long. 25° 6’ 00” W. 
i" ; ! 4 ; ; 849.—Cuina Sea.—Great Natuna Island.—Reef Westward of 
= aig : 2 Bourong Islet.—Lying about 6 miles westward of Bourong islet, 
rf sd, ," | S.W. side of Great Natuna island. This reef, on which the sea 
Sot geese breaks heavily, lies with the following bearings :—Bourong islet, 
4 , ie ot ae te E. } N.; Salaor or (Peaked) island summit N. by W. } W. 
. ; ; Position approximate on Admiralty chart, lat. 8° 41’ 40” N., long. 
107° 56’ 10” E. Variation, 24° F. 
350.—Cuina.— Fast Coast.— Hong Kong. — West Lamna 
Channel.—(1.) Position of Sunken Rocks off Fast Point of Chuny- 
chau.—Information has been received from H.M._ surveying 
vessel Magpie, relative to sunken rocks lying about 3} cables east- 
ward of the east point of Chung-chau, west side of entrance & 
West Lamma channel. The rock (Chung rock) which dries at low 
ahh: | water, and on which the British vessel Minard Castle struck ia 
L, ae ray 1888, was found from an examination made in the Magpie to le 
i ; { : 115 yards in aS. 67}° E. direction from the position heretofore 
‘- assigned to it, or with the following bearings and distances :— 
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S.E. point of Chung-chau, 8S. 603° W., distant 6,5,ths cables ; 
East point of Chung-chau, West, distant 3,,th cables. A sunken 
rock, 10 feet in extent, with 6 feet on it at low water, lies 75 feet 
8. 394° E. from Chung rock; and another sunken rock is situated 
about 200 feet south-westward of Chung rock. 

Note.—The wreck of the Minard Castle lies in 7 fathoms, with 
Chung rock bearing N. 1° E., distant 8 cables. 

(2) Lamma Island.—Sunhken Rock Reported W.N.W. of West 
Point.—Reported to lie with West point, Lamma island, bearing 
E.S.E., distant about 3 cables. 

Note-—An examination of West Lamma channel by H.M.S. 
Maypie is in progress. Variation, 4° E. 

351.—AusTraLia.—South Coast.—Waratah Bay.—Harbour 
Light near Bird Rocks. —On 1st April, 1888, a harbour light would 
be exhibited from a lamp-post on the shore in Waratah bay, 
bearing W.S.W. from Bird rocks, distant 2 cables. It is a fixed 
red light, elevated about 120 feet above the sea, and visible from a 
distance of about 8 miles. Position, lat. 88° 52’ S., long. 
146° 0’ E. 

Note.—Vessels entering Waratah bay will find anchorage in 
6 fathoms water, with this light bearing S.W., distant 7 cables. 
Variation, 93° E. 

352.—Soutn AustraLia.—Cape Northumberland Lighthouse.— 
The lighthouse on cape Northumberland has now painted thereon 
three bands—white, red, and white—from base to lantern platform, 
instead of being all white as heretofore. 

353.—New ZeEaLvanpD.—wNorth Island.—Ilauraki Gulf.— Moko 
Hinou Islands.— Light on Burgess Islet, and Sector of Red Light from 
Tiri Tirt Lighthouse.—With reference to Notice, No. 156, p. 309, 
on mtended exhibition of a light from a lighthouse then in course 
of erection on Burgess islet, Moko MHinou islands, northern 
entrance to Hauraki gulf ; and that on the exhibition of this light, a 
sector of red light would be shown from Tiri Tiri island lighthouse, 
extending through an arc of about 23°, from over Flat rock towards 
Kawau island; the exhibition of Moko Hinou light, and the 
alteration in Tiri Tiri light, would not take place until about the 
month of June, 1888, instead of in April as previously stated. The 
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be! pes - ae’ 4 b bed f : 3:24 ; % light is a flashing white light showing a flash every ten seconds. 
: mio # ty 4 “2 3. ' Position, lat. 35° 55’ 15” S., long., 175° 8’ 45” E. 
tee? beset $4 = $54.—NortH Paciric Coast, U.S.—Oregon.—Columbia River 
be PY te 2 aoe sf ie 4 - . Entrance.—Position of Automatic Signal Buoy.—Withreference to 
Pe esatt) packet se a 149 ¥ . Notice 208, p. 897, on the automatic signal-buoy (whistle) at the 
 . a4 °F - 2 ae ee < ° . ° ° - 
mh etedcy + = rete - ao mouth of Columbia river, having been shifted from the North channel 
a j o £3 22 MY : rae be ; a entrance to the South channel entrance, the buoy now lies with 
Bae bb 4 4: ) 2 wey be :- é, fF 2 following bearings and distances:—Cape Disappointment light- 
. oe + - ae i 5-2) > house, N. 3 E., distant 5 miles; Adams point lighthouse, 
| tee he ee E. by N. 4.N., distant 54 miles. 
42 3 = #4. 


Note.—There is at present a depth of 20 feet at low water in the 
South channel. Variation, 214° F. 

855.—West Inpies.—Guadeloupe—Pointe a Pitre—Particulars 

of Lights.—With reference to Notice, No. 252, p. 479, on altera- 

tions made in the lights exhibited at Pointe 4 Pitre and approach, 

Guadeloupe :—Gozier islet light (fixed white) is visible seaward 

through an are of 216°, or between the bearings of S. 80° W. 

(passing a little northward of Guard-house point) and 8. 64° E. 

(passing southward of Manroux (Monroux) islet) ; it is elevated 78 

’ feet above the sea, and should be seen from a distance of 12 miles. 

{ The lighthouse, of masonry, white and circular in shape, is situated 

a few yards from its former site. Manroux islet light (fixed white) 

fd ¥ 4 4 is elevated 83 feet above the sea, and visible from a distance of 

Che 5 miles. Fouillole point light (fixed red) shown from an iron 

| beacon, painted red and surmounted by a red globe (89 feet above 
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‘ the sea), is elevated 77 feet above the sea, and visible from 
distance of 6 miles. The lights on the four trunk buoys at the 
+ ES harbour entrance are now exhibited every night. Variation, 1° WV. 
| qi “, iW 856.—West Inpres.—Jamaica.—North Coast.—Port Antonio. 
athe ar . —Colour of Folly Point Light.—The occasional light on Folly 
: ‘ta a Ca point, east side of entrance to port Antonio, shows white seaward, 
adie. bare Jt and red over the anchorage. 

Pigtid Je Fal My. 357.—Unitep Srates.—Teras.—Galveston Harbour.—Change 
iP g) wat = of Characteristic of Light at Fort Point Light-Station.—On and after 

\ : 5 ray July 15, 1883, the light at Fort Point light-station will show % 

; EM vt anf red cut on the jetty now being constructed, and will illuminate 


about 1} point of the compass to the southward of the jetty. A 
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ray of white light will mark the entrance to the jetty channel, and 
wil illuminate a width of 1,500 feet at the end of the jetty. 
358.—Untrep States.— South Carolina.—St. Helena Sound.— 

Change of Buoys.—On and after July 10, 1888, the two Can buoys, 
numbered 2 and 8, which mark the bar in St. Helena sound, will 
be removed, and in their places there will be moored two Bell buoys, 
rang by the motion of the sea. 

859.—Untrep Srates.—New York.—Robbins’ Reef.—New York 
Harbour.—On and after July 10, 1888, the light at Robbins’ reef 
ight-station will be re-established in the lighthouse tower. The light 
will show a white flash at intervals of six seconds. The structure is 
a cast-iron tower, 46 feet high, upon a granite pier, surmounted by 
a2 iron lantern. The tower and pier are painted white, lantern 
black. The fog-signal is a bell struck by machinery every fifteen 
seconds. Upon the re-establishment of this light, the light-ship 
now moored near the station will be withdrawn. 

360.—Unrrep States. —Aassachusetts.—Additional Liyht at 
Marblehead Light-Station.—On and after July 10, 1883, a white 
ight from a lantern suspended from a mast 100 feet high, will be 
shown at the Marblehead light-station, in addition to the present 
light, 

861.—Unirep StaTes.—.MJaine.—Burnt Coat Harbour.—Discon- 
uruance of Front Light.—On and after August 1, 1888, the front 
light now shown at Burnt Coat harbour will be discontinued. 


Cuts, &c., PospnisHep spy THE HyprocrapHic DEPARTMENT, 


ApwtRaLTy, IN May anp June, 1888. 
No. 3. de 


163 Sardinia, north-east coast: Cape Ferro to port 
Brandinchi, including the gulfs of Congianus and 
Terranova, with the adjacent ports and anchorages 

1189 Mediterranean :—Bonifacio strait 
1233 Black sea :—Kustenjeh anchorage ... Ses 
469 Spain, south coast :—Port of Alicante ie bes 
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No. 
286 


97 


2672 
1831 
2548 
2822 


441 
893 
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; s. d. 
Newfoundland, east coast:—Canada bay with the 
adjacent anchorages. Hilliers harbour. Gré- 
vigneux and Aiguillettes harbours. Gouffre and 
Canaries harbours. Otter cove ... . 1 6 
South-western Pacific ocean = Anconbee in the 
Solomon islands ... =e as es 1 6 
Japan :—Hakodate harbour .. : 1 6 
South America, east coast Port Belgrano, 1 0 
Spain, west coast :—Vigo bay so eae 1 6 


North sea :—Scheveningen to .Ameland, including 
the Zuider Zee... si : — 
Fiji islands :—Eastern eicnctans, aoaliieta portion 2 6 
Newfoundland, south coast:—Burin harbour to 
Devil bay, including Miquelon islands and For- 
tune bay ... dea aes aes sats .. 2 6 


bo 
oe 


Plan added. Cocanada or Coringa bay. 





CHARTS THAT HAVE RECEIVED IMPORTANT CORRECTIONS. 


No. 
493 
2511 
2347 

8d 

8e 
148 
214 
1083 
1034 


2149 
164 
2241 
2618 
220 
1128 
128 


South America, east coast : Approaches to Monte Video. 
Tartary :—Strelok bay to St. Vladimir. 

Japan :—Nipon, Kiusiu, and Sikok island. 

Red sea :—Sheet 4. ; 

Red sea :—Sheet 5. 

Red sea :—Jebel Teir to Perim island. 

Pacific ocean :—Solomon islands. 

Australia, west coast :—Champion bay to cape Naturaliste. 


. Australia, south coast :—Cape Naturaliste to King George 


sound and Doubtful island bay. 
Eastern archipelago :—Gaspar and Banka straits. 
Red sea :—Musawwa channel. 
Baltic sea :—Entrance to the gulf of Finland. 
China :—Ke-lung harbour. 
Newfoundland :—Savage cove to St. Barbe bay. 
Mediterranean, Sardinia :—Ports Conte and Alghero. 
Africa, south coast :—Table bay breakwater and docks. 
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No. 
23974 Scotland :—North and east coasts. 
2154 England, south coast :—Newhaven. 
398 Japan :—The western coasts of Kiusiu and Nipon. 
104 China :—Korean archipelago, southern portion. 
120 North sea :—Schelde river. 
397 Africa, west coast :—Volta river. 
1259 Korea :—Tsau-liang-hai or Chosan harbour. 
1991 England, south coast :—Folkestone harbour. 
2405 Japan :—Kuril islands. 
1628 England, east coast :—Hartlepool bay. 
2875 Japan :—Seto-uchi or Inland sea. 
2682 England, west coast :—Nash point to New Passage. 
518 Australia, west coast :—Shark bay. 
1749 South America, east coast :—Monte Video to Buenos Ayres. 
1720 England, east coast :—Filey bay. 
2416 China sea :—Liu Kiu islands. 
2160 Eastern archipelago :—Carimata strait. 





HyproGRAPuHic NoTICcEs. 

17.—Sourn Aserica Pinot, Part I. Relating to port Belgrano, 
Bahia Blanca. 

18.—MEpITERRANEAN Pinot, Vol. II. Relating to various ports 
and anchorages in the Mediterranean. 

19.—Bay or BENcAL.—Relating to the coast of Orissa, and the 
Hoogly river approaches. 

20.—Battic Pitot. Relating to the gulf of Finland. 

21.—Danisoh Pinot. Relating to the Sound, Great Belt, and Kicl 
fiord. 

22.—West Coasts oF FRANcE, SPAIN, AND PortucaL. Relating 
to the west coasts of France, Spain, and Portugal. 

23.—_MepITERRANEAN Pinot, Vol. I. Relating to certain ports in 
the western part of the Mediterranean. 

24.—Paciric Ocean, SoutH-WEsTERN Part. Relating to Solomon 
islands, New Britain, New Ireland, New Hanover, and 


Admiralty islands. 
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OFrFic1aL Inquires at Home, 1888. 


1824. Cyfarthfa, s.8.; built at Jarrow-on-Tyne, 1880; owned 
by the Cyfarthfa Steamship Company ; tonnage, 750; Bulbao to 
Cardiff; iron ore; stranded on Penarth Head, May 21, 1883. 
Inquiry held at Cardiff, June 9, 1888, before Jones, Judge; Freneh 
and Davies, N.A. Master in default for interfering with the steering 
gear ata critical time, through which it became locked, and the 
vessel consequently unmanageable. Severely reprimanded. 

1826. Hild-garde, barque; built in Cumberland, N.S., 1881; 
owned by Cruickshank and Gass; tonnage, 1,096; San Francisco 
to Queenstown; wheat; supposed to have foundered at sea. 
Inquiry held at Liverpool, June 7, 1888, before Rothery, Wreck 
Commissioner ; Parish and Powell, N.A. Loss probably due to 
vessel having been overladen. 

1827. Glan Menai, schooner ; built at Menai Bridge, 1858; 
owned by Mrs. Owen; tonnage, 58; Menai Bridge to Coleraine; 
slates ; supposed to have foundered at sea. Inquiry held at 
Liverpool, June 7, 1888, before Rothery, Wreck Commissioner; 
Parish and Powell, N.A. No evidence before Court as to cause of 
loss. 

1828. Marie Stuart, 8.8; built at Hepburn-on-Tyne ; owned by 
Messrs. Gibson and Somerville; tonnage, 363; Burntisland to 
Dunkirk ; coals; supposed to have foundered at sea. Inquiry 
held at Leith, June 4, 1888, before Rothery, Wreck Commis- 
sioner; Castle and Pickard, N.A. In seaworthy condition when 
leaving port. No evidence as to cause of loss. 

1829. Glenocum, s.s.; built at Drogheda, 1875 ; owned by Mr. 
W. E. M. Tomlinson ; tonnage, 238; Newport (Mon.), to Liver- 
pool ; steel crop ends ; stranded near Porth Cadlan, May 28, 1888. 
Inquiry held at Liverpool, June -12, 1888, before Rothery, Wreck 
Commissioner; Parish and Wilson, N.A. Master guilty of negli- 
gent navigation in steering too much to the eastward, in neglecting 
the lead, and steaming at full speed in thick weather. Certificate 
suspended for twelve months. Recommended for one as mate. 
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1830. Fshkdale, ship ; built at Whitehaven, 1878 ; owned by Mr. 
J.D. Newton and others ; tonnage, 1,234 ; Columbia River to Liver- 
pool; wheat; damaged off Cape Horn, by shipping heavy seas, 
when one hafd was washed overboard. Inquiry held at Liverpool, 
June 8, 1883, before Rothery, Wreck Commissioner; Parish, Knox 
and Wilson, N.A. Accident entirely due to the severe weather 
experienced. 

1831. Ingomar, barque ; built at Prince Edward’s Island, 1879 ; 
owned by Messrs. Richards; tonnage, 740; San Francisco to 
Calais; wheat; abandoned at sea, March 7, 1888. Inquiry held 
at Liverpool, June 7, 1888, before Rothery, Wreck Commissioner ; 
Parish and Wilson, N.A. Severely damaged by shipping excep- 
tionally heavy sea. Abandonment justifiable. 

1833. Fides, brig; built at Southwick, 1866; owned by Mr. J. 
Trattles; tonnage, 264; Cadiz to Vllardingen (Holland) ; salt; 
abandoned in the Bay of Biscay, May 11, 1883. Inquiry held at 
Sunderland, June 20, 1883, before Ritson and Potts, Judges ; 
Carling and Comyn, N.A. Vessel having sprung a severe leak, 
abandonment quite justifiable in order to save crew. 

1834. Bay of Cadiz, ship ; built at Clydebank, 1879; owned by 
Mr. J. Bullock and others ; tonnage, 1,525 ; Chittagong to Dundee ; 
jute; stranded on Island of Harris, May 24,1888. Inquiry held 
at Dundee, June 19, 1888, before Lacon and Guthrie, Judges ; 
French and Murdoch, N.A. Master in default for rash and 
negligent navigation. Certificate suspended for three months. 

1885. Countess of Kintore, barque; built at Aberdeen, 1866 ; 
owned by Mr. W. Thomas and others ; tonnage, 737; Rangoon to 
English Channel; rice ; supposed to have foundered at sca. Inquiry 
held at Westminster, June 19, 1883, before Rothery, Wreck 
Commissioner ; Hight, Robinson and Kiddle, N.A. Too deeply 
laden when leaving Rangoon. No evidence as to cause of loss. 

1844, North Sea, ketch ; built at Burton, Stather, 1875 ; owned 
by Messrs. Wray and Sons ; tonnage, 72; on a fishing cruise ; lost on 
the Dogger Bank, March 6, 1888. Inquiry held at Hull, May 81, 
1883, before Twiss, Judge ; Parfitt and Vaux, N.A. Lost through 
being swamped by heavy seas. 

1845. Thomas and Florry, ketch ; built at Barton, 1877 ; owned 
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by Mr. T. Brown; tonnage, 75; on a fishing cruise; abandoned 
at sea, March 6, 1883, when loss of life ensued. Inquiry held at 
Hull, July 2, 1883, before Twiss, Judge ; Parfitt and Vaux, N.A. 
Abandonment justifiable. 

1846. Clara, ketch; built at Hull, 1869; owned by Hartle- 
pool Fishing Company, Limited ; tonnage, 56; on a fishing cruise ; 
supposed to have foundered at sea. Inquiry held at Hull, July 2, 
1883, before Twiss, Judge; Parfitt and Vaux, N.A. As she was 
seen apparently undamaged after the worst of the gale of March 6, 
it is difficult to account for her loss. 

1847. John Harker, ketch; built at Hull, 1877; owned by 
Mr. G. Cook; tonnage, 72; on a fishing cruise; supposed to 
have foundered at sea. Inquiry held at Hull, July 2, 1883, before 
Twiss, Judge; Parfitt and Vaux, N.A. Foundered in gale of 
March 6. | 

1848. The Boys, ketch; built at Dartmouth, 1877 ; owned by 


Messrs. Philip and Son; tonnage, 75; ona fishing cruise; sup-' 


posed to have foundcred at sea. Inquiry held at Hull, July 2, 1883, 
before Twiss, Judge; Parfitt and Vaux, N.A. No evidence before 
Court as to loss. 

1849. Ann Sims, ketch; built at Brixham, 1870; owned by 
Mr. H. C. Cousins; tonnage, 61; on a fishing cruise; supposed to 
have foundered at sea. Inquiry held at Hull, July 2, 1883, before 
Twiss, Judge; Parfitt and Vaux, N.A. No evidence as to cause 
of loss. 

1850. Andrew Marvel; built at Hull, 1877; owned by Mr. G. 
Hallett; tonnage, 72; on a fishing cruise; supposed to have 
foundered at sea. Inquiry held at Hull, July 2, 1883, before 
Twiss, Judge; Parfitt and Vaux, N.A. No evidence as to cause 
of loss. 

1851. Britannia, ketch ; built at Hull; owned by Mr. W. Ed- 
wards ; tonnage, 68 ; on a fishing cruise ; supposed to have foundered 
at sea. Inquiry held at Hull, July 2, 1883, before Twiss, Jadge; 
Parfitt and Vaux, N.A. No evidence as to cause of loss. 

1852. Doncaster, ketch; built at Sandwich, 1874; owned by 
Mr. G. A. J. Drake ; tonnage, 69 ; on a fishing cruise ; supposed t0 
have foundered at sea. Inquiry held at Hull, July 2, 1883, before 
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Twiss, Judge; Parfitt and Vaux, N.A. Not being a strong vessel, 
it is presumed that she foundered in the severe gale of March 6. 

1853. Sunbeam, ketch ; built at Hull, 1870; owned by Mr. W. 
Edwards ; tonnage, 60; on a fishing cruise; supposed to have 
foundered at sea. Inquiry held at Hull, July 2, before Twiss, 
Judge; Parfitt and Vaux, N.A. Probably lost in heavy gale of 
March 6. 

1854. Cornelia, ketch; built at Grimsby, 1879; owned by Mr. 
T. Robinson ; tonnage, 42; ona fishing cruise ; supposed to have 
foundered at sea. Inquiry held at Hull, July 2, 1883, before Twiss, 
Judge; Parfitt and Vaux, N.A. Probably lost in heavy gale of 
March 6. 

1855. Olga, ketch ; built at Grimsby, 1879; owned by Mr. J. 
Gidley ; tonnage, 76; on a fishing cruise ; supposed to have foun- 
dered at sea. Inquiry held at Hull, July 2, 1883, before Twiss, 
Judge ; Parfitt and Vaux, N.A. In all probability was lost in gale 
of March 6. 

1856. Rose, ketch; built at Grimsby, 1867 ; owned by Mr. P. 
Norris; tonnage, 60; on a fishing cruise; supposed to have 
foundered at sea. Inquiry held at Hull, July 2, 1883, before 
Twiss, Judge; Parfitt and Vaux, N.A. Lost in gale of March 6. 

1857. Lark, ketch; built at Barton, 1879; owned by Mr. A. 
Gisley; tonnage, 75; on a fishing cruise; supposed to have 
foundered at sea. Inquiry held at Hull, July 2, 1883; before 
Twiss, Judge ; Parfitt and Vaux, N.A. Presumably lost in gale of 
March 6. 

1858. Clarence, ketch; built at Dartmouth, 1876; owned by 
Mr. G. 8. King ; tonnage, 49; on a fishing cruise; supposed to 
have foundered at sea. Inquiry held at Hull, July 2, 1888, before 
Twiss, Judge ; Parfitt and Vaux,N.A. Lost in gale of March 6. 

1859. Sea Flower, ketch ; built in Jersey, 1868, owned by Mr. 
E. A. Durrant; tonnage, 88; on a fishing cruise; supposed to 
have foundered at sea. Inquiry held at Hull, July 6, 1888, 
before Twiss, Judge; Parfitt and Vaux, N.A. Lost in gale of 
March 6. 

1860. Reaper, ketch ; built at Yarmouth, 1877 ; owned by Mr. 
S.H. Brown ; tonnage, 88; ona fishing cruise ; supposed to have 
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foundered at sea. Inquiry held at Hull, July 2, 1883, before 
Twiss, Judge; Parfitt and Vaux, N.A. Lost in gale of March 6. 

1861. Musquito, ketch; built in 1848; owned by Mr. E. A. 
Durrant, on a fishing cruise, supposed to have foundered at sea. 
Inquiry held at Hull, July 2, 1883, before Twiss, Judge; Parfitt 
and Vaux, N.A. Probably foundered in gale of March 6. 

1862. Mascotte, ketch; built at Yarmouth, 1882; owned by 
Messrs. Morgan; tonnage, 28; on a fishing cruise; supposed to 
have foundered at sea. Inquiry held at Hull, July 2,1883, before 
Twiss, Judge; Parfitt and Vaux, N.A. Loss attributable to 
violence of gale of March 6. 

1868. Lowghbrow, 8.8. ; built at Blythe, 1883; owned by Mr. 
G. Renwick; tonnage, 488; Seville to Bilboa; water ballast; 
stranded on Brusco Reef, near Santana, May 19, 1883. Inquiry 
held at North Shields, July 5, 1883, before Stevenson and Wait, 
Justices; Rees and Hyde, N.A. Master in default for navigating 
in an improper and unseamanlike manner. Certificate suspended 
for three months. 


OrFiciAL Inqumres at Home, 18838. 


1815. Granville, barque; lost near Zapallar Point, Port Papudo, 
April 4, 1883. Naval Court held at Valparaiso, April 16, 1833. 
Loss due to thick weather, Master admonished. 

1819. AMahinapua and Omapere, schooners ; in collision in Lyt- 
telton Harbour, February 23, 1888. Inquiry held at Dunedin, N.Z., 
March 17, 1883. Collision caused by error of judgment on par 
of master of Omapere. 

1820. Conference, barque; stranded at Port Wellington, March 
19, 1883. Inquiry held at Wellington, March 30, 1883. Master 
stood too long on starboard-tack and over-ran his distance. 
Cautioned to be more careful in future. 

1821. Danish Monarch, s.8.; stranded on Morant Cars, 
February 12, 1888. Inquiry held at Kingston, Jamaica, May I. 
1883. Some blame attached to master. Certificate not dealt with. 

1822. Dee, schooner ; lost on West Coast of Madagascar, January 
19, 1888. Inquiry held at Durban, April 8, 1888. Master 
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default for negligent navigation. Certificate suspended for three 
months. 

1828. Catanian, s.8.; lost on a rock (not marked in ebart) in 
the Red Sea. Naval Court held at Port Said, May 25, 1888. No 
blame attached to master. 

1825. Banian, ship ; foundered in Paranagua Bay. Naval Court 
held at Rio Janeiro, May 2, 1888. Casualty the result of accident. 

1832. Minard Castle, s.8.; wrecked on a sunken rock east of 
Chenug Chang, April 10, 1883. Inquiry held at Victoria, Hong 
Kong, April 18, 1888. Master to blame for leaving the deck, and 
third mate also in default for altering vessel’s course without 
aequainting master. Certificates suspended for nine and three 
months respectively. 

1886. Revenge, schooner ; capsized on Nassau Bar, May 19, 
1883. Inquiry held at Nassau, May 26, 1888. Master free from 
blame. 

1887. Virgen Del Carmen, barque ; lost near Cay Bokel, May 18, 
1883. Inquiry held at Belize, May 25, 1883. Master in default. 
Certificate suspended for four months. 

1888. Trusty, schooner ; stranded at Point Nepean, March 20, 
1888. Inquiry held at Melbourne, March 80, 1883. Master 
exonerated from blame. 

1889. Colleen Dhas, schooner; lost on Richmond River Bar, 
Ist April, 1888. Inquiry held at Sydney, April 28, 1888. Lost in 
consequence of the tug having insufficient power to tow vessel 
over the Bar. 

1840. Tui, s.s., and Kennedy, s.8.; in collision at entrance of 
Wanganui River, April 5, 1888. Inquiry held at Wanganui, N.Z., 
April 21, 1888. Collision due to error of judgment on part of 
master of Aennedy. Certificate not dealt with. 

1841. Thames, barque; damaged by grazing arock off Tiri Tiri, 
February 28, 1888. Inquiry held at Auckland, N.Z., April 11, 
1888. Rock not marked on chart. Master exonerated from blame. 

1842. Majorian, barque ; stranded on reef off Buck Island, St. 
Croix, April 7, 1888. Naval Court held at St. Thomas, D.W.I., 
May 14,1883. Master to blame for accident. He and mate also 
in default for making false entry in log-book. Certificates cancelled. 
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: : 1843. Celynen, s.s.; stranded on Kertch Breakwater, May 5, 
| .. | 1888. Naval Court held at Kertch, May 25, 1883. Accident 
caused through lightship being out of position. 

1863. Aadona, brigantine; lost on Horns Reef, June 19, 1883. 
Naval Court held at Copenhagen, June 28, 1883. Master in default. 
Certificate suspended for three months. 
sas 1864. Scorton, s.s.; lost on the Dog Rocks, June 7, 1883. 

boty , 4 Inquiry held at Valetta, Malta, June 26,1883. Master and mate 
| both to blame for careless navigation. Master's certificate suspended 
for four months, and mate severely reprimanded. 

1865. Joseph Dodds, s.s.; lost off Cape Blanco, June 6, 1883. 
Inquiry held at Valetta, Malta, June 26,1883. Master responsible 
for navigation ; he was drowned when vessel foundered. 

1866. Twins, ketch; stranded on Lonsdale Reef, April 8, 1883. 
Inquiry held at Melbourne, April 18, 1883. Master’s certificate 
suspended for three months. 

a sia: Cad : 1867. Sunbeam, barque ; severely damaged at sea. Inquiry held 

He 9 : pew at Port Elizabeth, May 23, 1888. Damage entirely due to stress 

, ? of weather. 
| ) 1869. Elliotts, ship; stranded on the South Bank Entrance of 
River Gutzlaff, April 14, 1883. Naval Court held at Shanghai, 
May 7, 1883. Master guilty of grave error of judgment in pro- 
ceeding in thick weather, and in neglecting the lead. 
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the Institution of Naval Architects,” not the least 
interesting paper is one on Steam Yachts, by Mr. 
Dixon Kemp. As might be expected, it contains 
much valuable detail, which could hardly have been got together 
by any one else. The growing importance of the subject is shown 
by the fact that while in 1864 there were only thirty steam yachts 
afloat, there are at the present time 421 with an aggregate tonnage 
of over forty thousand. In this number, vessels of less than 
5tons are not counted. While the larger proportion are small 
vessels, there being in fact 300 of from 5 to 100 tons, there are no 
less than 25 steam yachts of over 400 tons each. 

It is a singular fact that the introduction of steam yachts was 
for a long time retarded by an arbitrary regulation of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron, which provided that no one owning a _ vessel 
propelled by steam power could be a member. This absurd rule 
was made in 1829, and it appears was aimed at Mr. Assheton 
Smith, an ardent yachtsman of the time, who, however, resigned 
his membership in the squadron, and giving his entire atten- 
tion tosteam yachts, hada succession of these vessels built for 
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him,—the first of them by Mr. Robert Napier, of Glasgow. One of 
Mr. Smith’s steamers, the Five Queen, is still in existence, as the 


i OSE PRs taal IE Port Admiral’s yacht, at Portsmouth. In 1856 the Royal Yacht 
Squadron repealed their absurd law against steam, and in the 
a cage a ial * following year there were, in addition to Mr. Smith’s yachts, five 
others in existence, ranging from 30 to 240 tons; but from that 
Begs an time until 1864 progress in steam yacht building was very slow. 


| | After remarking upon the large increase in the number of steam 
7 . yachts in the last few years, and adverting to the significant fact 
fr that for six years past no sailing yacht of over 200 tons has been 
built, Mr. Kemp goes on to consider the respective advantages of 
full-powered and auxiliary steam yachts. The question has been 
long ago decided against auxiliary steam in other vessels, it having 
been found to be not worth while for a sailing ship to carry aboat 
with her machinery and coals for only occasional use. With 
pleasure craft, however, it is altogether different, and Sir Thomas 
5 if | Brassey’s Sunbeam is a case in point of a vessel doing very much 
| i more with sail and steam-power combined, than would have been 

; possible for a craft of the same size under sail or steam alone. We 

mention the Sunbeam as a well known instance. Mr. Kemp refers 
| among other vessels to the Lancashire Witch, which, he says, “ did 
; 4,458 miles, from the Falkland Islands to Natal, in twenty-three 
| days, the biggest run being 295 miles entirely under canvas ; and 
she did the distance from Yokohama (4,400) also in twenty-three 
days, her biggest run being again 295 miles in twenty-four hours. 
She also did the whole distance from Tahiti to Liverpool (11,030 
miles) in seventy-nine days, having covered, owing to head winds, 
12,240 miles.’’ Mr. Kemp thus summarises the relative advantage 
of full-power and auxiliary steam yachts :— 

‘“‘In the auxiliary, the engine and boiler space in a fore-and-aft 
direction is within a foot or two as great as in a full-powered 
steamer. The first cost is greater, owing to the greater depth of 
hull and expense of the equipment in masts, rigging and sails; 
and the cost of working is very considerably greater, as 4 
full crew of sailors must be carried, besides the engimeers 
and stokers; and the loss of weight due to the consumption of 
coal may seriously affect the performance of the auxiliary under 
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canvas, and, moreover, if the coal is not used from about the 
centre of buoyancy, there will be the difficulty of trim to contend 
with, which, although it may be of little consequence to the full- 
power steamer, might be a serious matter for the auxiliary if she 
had to work against a foul wind. The advantages to be gained by 
making use of the Trade winds in ocean voyages are clear enough, 
bat for home cruising, or even for cruising in the Mediterranean, 
the full-power steamer is the more economical, as she will have to 
do nine miles out of ten under steam; and to carry about a large 
crew, and heavy outfit of sails which are never required, would 
mean an entirely unnecessary expense.” 

With most of this we can entirely agree, but it appears to us 
that in a properly designed and properly managed auxiliary steamer 
little difficulty need be caused by coal consumption as affecting 
trim. 

In connection with the relative advantages of sailing and steamel 
yachts we may refer to some figures given by Mr. Kemp, in his 
recent work on ‘‘ Yacht and Boat Sailing.” He institutes com- 
parisons between the first cost in each case and the expense of run- 
ning, taking for the purpose vessels ofthreesizes. The first is a 20 ton 
sailing yacht, for which he puts down the first cost at £800 and expense 
of working at about £140 per annum. A steamer large enough to 
give the same accommodation would cost about double as much, and 
the annual expense would also be nearly twice as much as that of 
the sailing vessel. In the second comparison he takes a steamer of 
100 tons gross anda sailing yacht of 60 tons which would give 
about the same accommodation. The first would cost £4,500 and 
would, with insurance, entail an annual working expense of about 
£570, the second would take £2,000 and £440 respectively. 
Taking now a 800 ton steam yacht as comparing with a 200 ton 
sailing vessel, the former would cost £11,000 as against £7,000, 
and the working expenses of the former would be £1,275 against 
£9380 in the latter. It will thus be seen that im a large vessel the 
extra amount paid for the convenience and pleasure afforded to the 
owner by steam is not nearly so great in proportion as in the 

small one. 


The latter part of Mr. Kemp’s paper is occupied by comparison 
u 2 
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of the design and performance of a number of well known steam 
yachts of recent types. The vessels selected are the Fair 
Geraldine, Marchesa, Jacamar, Oriental, Chazalie, Xantha, Queen 
of Palmyra, and Aries, vessels ranging from 182 to 328 gross register 
tonnage. For all these vessels he gives the chief elements of 
design both of ship and engines, with particulars of coal consump- 
tion, coal endurance, and speed. In conclusion he adverts to the 
question of most economical speed, and recommends that one object 
of the preliminary trials of a yacht should be to ascertain it. To 
do this the vessel should be tried at less than half-power, at two- 
thirds, and at full power. The special importance of such 
knowledge to the owner of a steam yacht is illustrated by the 
figures in the case of the Oriental. Her coal consumption was 
2-12 lbs. of coal per indicated horse-power per hour, and on her 
trial trip the speed made with 52 horse-power was 6°95 knots, with 
90 it was 8:4 knots, and to obtain 11°4 knots it was found neces- 
sary to develope 830 indicated horse-power. At the latter speed 
she would exhaust her coal in 105 hours, or when she had only 
steamed 1,200 miles, but at a speed of 8 knots she might steam 
8,500 miles on her 33 tons of coal, taking, however, 438 hours to 
do the distance. 


REPORT ON ADMIRALTY SURVEYS FOR THE YEAR 1882. 
By Captain Sir FrREpDeERIcK J. O. Evans, R.N., K.C.B., F.RB.S. 





2 HE following ships of war have been employed 
during the year 1882 on surveying duties on foreign 
stations :— 

Steam-vessels:—Alert, Indian Ocean. Fain, Red 
Sea ; Shoal banks in Indian Ocean, Delagoa Bay and _ south-west 
coast of Madagascar. Filyiny Fish, south coast of Japan and west 





. coast of Korea. Jagpie, east coast of Japan and south coast of 


Korea. Sylvia, Rio de la Plata and Strait of Magellan. 
Sailing Vessels :—Renard, Fiji Islands. Sparrowhawk, West 
Indies (Bahamas). Lark, Solomon Islands. 


I 
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There have also been engaged on surveying operations the hired 
steam-vessel Gulnare on the coasts of Newfoundland ; and the 
sailmg schooner Meda on the coasts of Western Australia, that 
colony bearing a moiety of the expense. 

The Triton, a new steam-vessel, manned with seamen of the 
Royal Navy, has replaced the Porcupine for service on the coasts of 
the United Kingdom. The hired steam-vessel Knight Errant has 
been engaged, as heretofore, chiefly on the west coast of England 
and east coast of Ireland. 

The number of officers of all ranks employed in the several 
vessels above-mentioned, amounts to 76, and their crews to 582. 

The surveying work that has been accomplished in 1882 is as 
follows :— 

Coasts of the United Kingdom.—During the year Staff Com- 
mander Tizard has resounded the anchorage within the breakwater 
at Alderney, the approaches to Cowes, in the Isle of Wight, and 
the foreshore of Southsea beach, Portsmouth Harbour. In the 
estuary of the Thames, Yantlet Flat, Jenkins Swatch, and the 
edge of Maplin Sand, have been re-sounded, and also the deep 
water channel ‘Duke of Edinburgh” (formerly known as 

“Bullock Channel ’’), which had been recently buoyed for the use 
of vessels of large draught frequenting the Port of London. 

Off the east coast of Scotland, between Montrose and Kinnaird 
Head, six sectional lines of soundings were obtained, the soundings 
being carried to a distance of 100 miles from the shore. This 
service was executed for the verification of various soundings 
recorded on existing charts, the authority of which could not be 
traced, as well as to ascertain the rrevailing nature of the sea- 
bottom,—this area being much frequented by fishermen. It has led 
to the revision of numerous erroneous depths. Temperature 
observations, both of the sea surface and bottom, were at the 
same time made, with the general result that while from the 
shore to a distance of 25 miles, the bottom temperature did not 
fall more than from 2}° to 4° F. below that of the surface ; 
at the distance of 50 miles, the difference ranged from 2}° 
to 11° F., and from thence to 100 miles, from 5° to 8° F. 
The surface temperature over the whole area sounded varied 
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from 52° to 60° F., and the bottom temperature from 
| rf i 46° °5 to 58°°5 F., the surface temperature inshore being, 
: | | | . as a rule, lower than that in the distant offing. The bottom 
! for the most part was found to consist of fine sand. 
ia be BE eh + Proceeding northward, several soundings were obtained in the 
; a immediate neighbourhood of Fair Isle, off the north coast of 
4 mie b> Scotland ; also, from the latter part of July until the middle of 
Hiei September, soundings and sea temperatures at surface and bottom, 
r ett i with occasional dredging in the Faeroe Channel. The opporiunity 
was embraced of testing pressure gauges at a depth of 1,400 
‘ | hee fathoms, about 100 miles from the north-west coast of Ireland, for 
ke o the verification of deep-sea thermometers. 
eg ’ 7 3 i} , West Coast of England.—Staff-Commander Archdeacon has 
eh shel ed . re-sounded Milford Haven seaward of Pembroke reach (the last 
; Waa fee examination having been made in 1852-4), together with the 
1 1 approaches to the shore line, extending from Sheep Island to 
-. i | St. Goven’s Head. On the coast of Lancashire, the entrance to 
the River Ribble, as also the approaches to the shore, extending 
from Formby to Fleetwood, have been re-sounded to meet changes 
' Ware i be dae aie in the shoal grounds. 

nie : Taking up necessary work on the Fast Coast of Ireland, the 
| nie approaches to Wexford Harbour, including Wexford South Bay, 
and the off-lying banks Lucifer, New Ground, Long Bank, and 
Holden’s Bed have been re-examined. Kingston Harbour was 

also surveyed in detail in consequence of changes in depths. 

West Indies.—The survey of that part of the Little Bahama 
bank, situated between Elbow Cay lighthouse and Pensacola Cay, 
commenced late in 1881, is nearly completed. 

Newfoundland.—The northern portion of Fortune Bay, with its 
many indentations from Connaigre Head eastward to Eagle Point, 
together with enlarged plans of Breton and Femme Harbours, have 
been completed in ample detail. 

South America.—Rio de la Plata.—Magellan Strait.—The 
Sylvia (Captain Wharton) when approaching the coast of Brazil, 
near the Abrolhos Banks, kept the lead going in depths varying 
from 60 to 120 fathoms ; this resulted in finding a small coral bank, 
hitherto uncharted, with 45 fathoms in latitude 20° 1’ south, and 


= 
~ 
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longitude 37° 81’ west. At the entrance to the Rio de la Plata, 
English Bank and the extensive shoal grounds stretching from it 
eastward, westward, and southward, under a depth of three fathoms, 
together with the shallow Archimedes Bank, have been accurately 
delineated. The area sounded over, in extension of the banks, 
amounted to 1,100 square miles, comprised between 85° 5’ and 
35° 40’ south latitude, 55° 80’ and 56° 20’ west longitude ; and the 
examination has disproved the existence of many shoal spots 
reported to the south and also east of English Bank. Detailed 
plans were made of the anchorage at Flores Island, near Monte 
Video, and also of Maldonado Bay. 


The surveying work in Magellan Strait is in active progress, and | 


the positions of several reported dangers have been rectified. 

Red Sea.—Delagoa Bay.— Madagascar.—In the southern part of 
the Red Sea, the Hanish Islands Group having been completed, an 
exhaustive survey of the off-lying shoals at Mokha, as also the 
roadstead, was made, followed by. a detailed survey of the Zebdyir 
Islands. Jebel Teir was also visited, and soundings taken around 
it; some activity was going on in this volcanic island, as hot 
vapour was observed rising from small fissures and cracks, and 
sulphur was found onits summit. Several chronometrical distances 
were measured, connecting Jebel Teir, Zebayir Islands, Hodeidah, 
Mokha, with each other, and with Aden :—Aden itself being con- 
nected in longitude with Greenwich Observatory by electric 
telegraph. A line of soundings, in addition to the work of 1881, 
was carried across the south-eastern edge of Saya de Malha Bank. 

Taking up some of the useful work commenced in 1881, 
Cockburn Channel, the main south entrance into Delagoa Bay was 
closely sounded, and also a part of Port Melville; search was made 
for the Natal and Assyria shoals, within the bay, but without 
success. The coast line of Elephant Island with the north part of 
Inyack Island was accurately charted, and connected with Reuben 
Point lighthouse, at the Portuguese settlement of Lorenzo Marques. 
In the offing, Danae Reef was examined and its position accurately 
determined in relation to Cape Inyack. The southern approach to 
St. Augustine Bay, on the south-west side of Madagascar, including 
Nos Vey Island and its anchorage, were also surveyed. 
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Indian Ocean.—The Alert (Captain Maclear), on reaching the 
Seychelle Islands, determined the position of the off-lying Bird 
Island, in latitude and longitude, doubts having been raised as to 
the accuracy of its charted position. On proceeding to the Amirante 
group of islands, a line of soundings was run across the extensive 
Seychelle Bank. A month was devoted to an examination of these 
islands, the entire group being accurately charted, and the banks of 
soundings on which they rest delineated to the one hundred fathom 
edge. 


Further soundings having been made on the Seychelle Bank, in 


parts hitherto blank on the charts, Alphonse Island was next 


reached, but as a safe anchorage could not be found, its position 
alone was determined. Providence Island was then visited. This 
small coral islet, two miles long and one-third of a mile in breadth, 
is on the north end of a coral reef 23 miles in length, level with 
low water; on the southern part of this reef several sand-banks, 
about six feet above high water, serve to mark the danger. The 
western side of this extensive reef was charted, and the soundings 
carried out to a depth of 100 fathoms, but the heavy sea on its 
southern and eastern sides prevented further examination. In con- 
nection with Providence Island, Wizard Reef, and the small island 
of St. Pierre, situated respectively therefrom 23 miles northward 
and 18 miles westward, were each accurately determined in position. 
From St. Pierre the Alert proceeded to Glorioso Islands, and five 
days were spent in making a detailed survey of this group. 

These several islands, which are dependencies of Mauritius, are 
now for the first time accurately connected with each other, and 
with the Seychelles, Mauritius, and Mozambique. The islands 
permanently inhabited in the Amirante group are Poivre, Ile des 
Roches and d’Arros, upon each of which the cocoa nut is largely 
cultivated ; the other islands of this group are chiefly visited from 
Seychelles for turtle and fishing. Alphonse and Providence 
Islands are inhabited; as is also Glorieuse, in the Glonoso 
Islands; this latter settlement it is said is about to be 
abandoned. 

Touching at Port Mozambique, opportunity was taken to make 
a partial examination of the entrance to the harbour and of Leven 
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Bank; and also to determine the positions of the several buoys 
marking the shoals of the port. 

Western Australia. — The surveying schooner Meda has per- 
formed useful service during the year, in sounding the approaches 
fo the shore line of the Colony, between Champion Bay and Cape 
Teeuwin ; and in defining the edge of soundings to a depth of 100 
fathoms, also in clearing away reported dangers on this line of 
coast, hitherto a source of embarrassment to seamen. 

In the track of vessels between Freemantle and Champion Bay, 
the Turtle Dove Shoal was closely examined, the least water found 
being five fathoms ; the position of the neighbouring Pelsart Bank, 
with 18 fathoms, was also charted. The sea breaks heavily at 
times on Tartle Dove Shoal, and a heavy swell was experienced 
on Pelsart Bank. Near Cape Leeuwin the formidable ‘‘ Rambler ”’ 
reef was closely searched for, and its non-existence definitely 
proved. This bugbear to vessels rounding that prominent Austra- 
lan headland has therefore been expunged from the charts. 

Beaver Reef, about 60 miles westward of Swan River, was again 
searched for, and 11 days occupied in traversing over and near the 
Teported position; as the area of search in the five several 
examinations now made has embraced 20 miles of latitude and 60 
miles of longitude,—and further, no bottom having been obtained 
at depths varying from 800 to 850 fathoms, this reported danger 
has been removed from the charts. 

From the increasing importance of the Gascoyne district, and 
the limited information concerning its sea-board, Navigating Lieut. 
Dixon was detached to accompany a land expedition to that region. 
This officer made a complete plan of the anchorage, including the 
mouth of Gascoyne River; he also examined the inner and 
outer bars of False Entrance to Shark Bay. 

Korea.—The Flying Fish, Lieut. Hoskyn, examined that part of 
the west coast of Korea in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
capital town, Séoul. 

Consequent on a preliminary treaty of amity and commerce 
which had been arranged between British and Korean authorities, 
the anchorage of Jinchuen (or as it is sometimes rendered under 
the names of Inchén, Ninsen, Ché-mul-pho) on the mainland, but 
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t forming a part of what is known as the Salée River, was, on account 
’ bald ao | of its proximity to Séoul, examined as likely to be a desirable port 
Cy Le f a | for trading and settlement. This anchorage is distant from Séoul 
. jean about 23 miles by a fair and generally level road leading direct 
att % be i from Ché-mul-pho (the landing place). 
: Another anchorage on the mainland, a few miles to the south of 
Jinchuen, apparently known to and frequented by Chinese vessels 
fi Hi . (and lately in occupation of Chinese forces) is known as Masanpho. 
4 Pha het o Ati This anchorage, when seen at the time of high water, presented a 
Q | favourable appearance as a port, and was accordingly surveyed ; it 
was found, however, to be so contracted by mud flats as at low 
water to be unsuitable. 

From examination, it appears that althongh Jinchuen has many 
Wa ie t disadvantages, the chief arising from the great strength of the 
-s ot Hee 4 tides, and the difficulty in landing at low water from the great 
| . Pie | extent of soft mud then left uncovered—serious defects common 
. | = HAUS Sa Lame de | more or less to all the anchorages in this locality —there is no place 
shea in the neighbourhood of Salée River which would answer the 
requirements of an open port equally well as Jinchuen. 

The approaches to Salée River from the Yellow Sea, are through 
a labyrinth of islands (one of these groups is charted as Prince 
Imperial Archipelago) ; the outer islands of this group are 50 
miles distant from Jinchuen. At present we know little of the 
nature of the outer channels leading to that port, but from the 
great range of the tides (22 to 80 feet) and their velocity, the mualti- 
tudinous islands in the offing, and the extensive shallows facing this 
singular line of coast, the seaman, even after surveys have been 
executed, will doubtless require to exercise much caution in approach- 
ing the mainland of Korea in the neighbourhood of its capital. 

The survey embraced the approaches to Salée River, the Sir 
James Hall group to the north-west, and elaborate plans of Jin- 
chuen and Masanpho. 

The country in the neighbourhood of Jinchuen and Séoul has 
a poor and sterile appearance, and is thinly inhabited. The higher 
hills are generally destitute of trees, and the lower elevations clothed 
only with a stunted fir, chiefly grown for firewood. The inter- 
vening valleys are cultivated apparently in a negligent manner, 
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and compare unfavourably with the carefully tended crops in Japan 
and China. 

The walled city of Séoul (or Séul) is reported to have a popula- 
tion of 240,000; it stands between the mountains, about two 
milesfrom the right bank of the river Séoul or Han Kong; here 
the river is from 200 to 300 yards wide, very shallow and full of 
sand banks, and appeared to be above the influence of the tide. 
The wall (of substantial appearance) encircling Séoul, is from 10 to 
20 feet high, and 10 or 12 miles in extent; it traverses on the 


‘ north a height of 1,180 feet, and in that direction the city is over- 


t 
| 


looked by a barren and rugged range, which attains an elevation of 
2,700 feet. The two principal entrance gates are on the east and 
south ; a wide street, the main thoroughfare, divides the city into 
twonearly equal parts. In the northern part are the King’s Palace 
and residences of the nobles. 

After leaving Korea, the Ilying Fish resumed the survey on the 
south-east coast of Kiusiu, and completed in detail the part between 
Odomari Bay near Sata-no-misaki, and Kayeta Saki, including a 
separate plan of Abratsu Harbour. 

China.—Japan.— Korea.—The Magpie, under Lieut. and Com- 
mander Carpenter, on the completion of the shores of Hainan 
Island, and on the passage thence to Hong-Kong, delineated the 
Nau Chau banks, and about 80 miles of the Kwang-Tung coast line. 
Proceeding to Japan, obtaining deep sea soundings on the passage 
when the weather permitted, surveying operations were commenced 
on the east coast of Nipon; and that part between Mela Head, at 
the entrance to the Gulf of Tokio, and Ohigasi Saki (a coast, it is to 
be observed, frequently enveloped in fog) examined in detail; as 
was also the salient point of Inaboye Saki, to the north-east of 
Ohigasi, soundings being carried seaward to a depth of 100 
fathoms. | 

In July, the Magpie commenced an examination of that part of 
the south coast of Korea peninsula, extending from the Japanese 
treaty port of Fusan in the south-east, westward to Herschel 
Island, a distance of about 90 miles. 

Much of this sea-board region was heretofore unknown. The 
coast-line, which is skirted with mountain ranges, in places attain- 
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ing an elevation of nearly 3,000 feet, is broken up into numerous 
gulfs and deep indentations, crowded with islands. Among these 
are to be found several accessible harbours and useful channels. 
The mouths of the rivers and their beds, in the neighbourhood of 
the coast, were all shallow. Although the soil is reported as good, 
and the climate excellent, the country is but poorly cultivated. In 
the progress of the survey the native officials were at all times 
civil. The lower classes were observed to be poor, and living in a 
squalid condition. 

On the line of coast examined, Douglas and Ashby Inlets of 
existing charts, were surveyed in detail. Douglas Inlet (now named 
Sir H. Parkes Sound) was found to extend in a north-westerly 
direction 19 miles, and studded with small islets. Ashby Inlet 
proved to be the embouchure of Naktong River, said to be naviga- 
ble for small vessels of six to eight feet draught. Willes Galf 
(hitherto unexplored) was examined ; its upper part is blocked 
with mud banks deposited from the River Sapoo. A large and 
probably navigable Sound, with an area of some 180 square miles, 
lies to the westward of Willes Gulf, and can be entered either 
from the head of that Gulf, or from the passages north-east of 
Herschel Island. Among the useful harbours to passing vessels, 
is one on the east coast of Cargodo Island ; and another small and 
secure one in Observatory Island. 

The tides on the coast visited were not so strong as those 
experienced on the west coast of Korea, and their range was much 
less, not exceeding 10 or 12 feet. The numerous inlets, and the 
coast generally, were likewise comparatively free from the mud 
flats and shallows which form so serious a barrier to the west coast 
approaches. 

Western Pacific Ocean.—Lieutenant Richards in the Renard 
resumed the survey of the Fiji Islands. In continuation of the work 
performed in the preceding year, a portion of thenorthern coast of Viti 
Levu, including Malake passage and the off-lying danger, Charybdis 
Reef, wasexamined. Thence, the north-western shores of Vanua Leva, 
from Ruku Ruku Bay, eastward to the meridian of 179° 8 E., 
including the intermediate islets and reefs, with Kia Island com- 
pleted. A partial examination was also made of the off-lying reefs 
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and dangers in the vicinity of Round Island. The Channel between 
Viti Leva and Yendua Island has been partially sounded, as also 
the channel north of Yendua, between Round Island and Vanua 
leva. That part of the east coast of Viti Leva between Ngoma 
Island and Verata Point was also completed. 

The Lark, under Lieut. Oldham, commenced operations at the 
Solomon Islands. The eastern shores of San Christoval has been 
charted; and the channel between San Christoval and Ulaua 
partially sounded. A plan of Eddystone or Simbo Island, with 
the off-lying reefs, was also executed. Princess Islet and Bridge- 
water Reef, reported to exist to the south-west of Rendova Island in 
the distant offing, were searched for, and existence disproved,— 
they have been expunged from the charts. 

The Rua Sura Islands, situated near the eastern side of Guadal- 
canar, were visited, to render assistance to the crew of the 
wrecked ship Pioneer ; a sketch survey was made of the anchorage 
at, and the reefs around, this small group. 

As forming a groundwork for future operations, the positions of 
Port Mary in Santa Anna Island, the south end of Three Sisters 
Islands, Ugi Island, Mboli Harbour in Florida Island, Eddystone 
or Simbo Island, and Blanche Harbour in Treasury Island were 
accurately determined by star latitudes, and chronometrical meridian 
distances, in short intervals of time. 

India.—Commander Dawson has charted that part of the West 
Coast of Hindostan comprised between Malwan and Vingorla, 
including the Karil Kachal passage, Vingorla Rocks, and the several 
dangers in that locality. Detailed plans on a large scale of 
Malwan Bay, with its approaches, also of Vingorla Roads, have 
been made. 

On the completion of this service, the Investiyator proceeded to 
the Bay of Bengal, carrying a line of deep soundings from Vin- 
gorla to Colombo. In the Bay of Bengal, Dhumrah River, 
including the off-lying Palmyras Shoals, was surveyed, from 
its entrance to Chandballee, to be followed by that of Balasore 
River and neighbourhood. 

As considerable changes were reported to have taken place in 
the outer bar of Chittagong River, a detached party re-sounded and 
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delineated the banks at its entrance. A detached party has also 
completed a survey of Back Bay, Bombay ; and had commenced 
the re-sounding of Karachi Harbour. 

Miscellaneous.—Information relating to the opening up of Port 
Belgrano, in Bahia Blanco, on the sea board of the Argentine 
Confederation, as also on Imbituba, Brazil, has been received. 

Valuable contributions to our knowledge of the depths and 
nature of the sea-bed of the oceans, continue to be received from 
the commercial companies engaged in laying submarine telegraph 
cables. 

In the North Atlantic, the steamship Faraday closely sounded 
the area between the parallels of 49° 830’—49° 56’ N., and the 
meridians of 28° 35’—380° 15’ W. Unexpectedly, comparatively 
shoal water of 625, 730, and 982 fathoms was found (the shoalest 
in lat. 49° 41’ N., long. 29° 6’ W.), where depths of about 1,300 
fathoms had been anticipated. The sea bottom here is extremely 
irregular, as between these comparatively shoal depths, 1,500 and 
1,800 fathoms exist. 

In continuation of the soundings taken in the steamship Faraday 
during the years 1874-75-79, when the northern slope of the 
Flemish Cap (a bank with 72 fathoms on it, near the Great Bank 
of Newfoundland) was delineated; the eastern approaches were 
now sounded, and the edges, at depths of 500, 1,000, and 1,500 
fathoms, respectively determined. 

The Telegraph Construction and Maintenance Company’s steam- 
ship Seine, in carrying a line of soundings between Lisbon and 
Madeira, struck bottom on a bank about seven miles in extent, 
rising suddenly from depths of 2,200 fathoms with 100 and 118 
fathoms, rock and coral; this has been charted as ‘‘ Seine Bank,” 
in lat. 83° 42’ N., long. 14° 81’ W. 

The India-rubber, Gutta-percha and Telegraph Works Compary 
have also forwarded to be chartered several off-lying soundings 
extending from Vera Cruz to Goazacoalcos, in the Gulf of Mexico. 

Summary of the publications of the Hydrographic Department 
during the year 1882 :— 

Charts.—Sixty-one new plates of charts and plans have been 
engraved and published ; and 18 plates improved by the addition 
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of new plans; 2,700 plates have received corrections by the 
engraver ; 67 plates have been greatly improved by corrections and 
additions ; and 23,200 charts have received minor corrections at 
the hands of the draughtsmen. The number of charts printed for 
the requirements of the Royal Navy, for Government Departments, 
and to meet the demands of the general public, has, during 1882, 
amounted to 229,700. 

Thirty-nine Hydrographic Notices (containing 218 pages), and 
290 Notices to Mariners have been published. In accordance with 
custom these publications have been largely distributed at the 
Home Ports, in the Colonies, to our Consuls, and to Foreign 
Maritime Authorities. 

Books—During the year 1882, the following volumes of 
Sailing Directions and other Hydrographical works have been 
pablished. 

(1.) Channel Pilot, Part I., Gth edition. (Date of 1st edition, 
1830. ) 

(2.) Channel Pilot, Part II., 4th edition. (Date of Ist edition, 
1859. ) 

(3.) North Sea Pilot, Part III., 4th edition. (Date of 1st edition, 
1857.) 

(4.) The Dardanelles, Sea of Marmara, and the Bosphorus, 8rd 
edition. (Date of 1st edition, 1855.) 

(5.) St. Lawrence Pilot, Vol. I., 5th edition. (Date of 1st 
edition, 1840.) 

(6.) Principal Ports on the East Coast of the United States of 
America, 3rd edition. (Date of 1st edition, 1863.) 

(7.) Persian Gulf Pilot, 2nd edition. (Date of 1st edition, 
1864.) 

(8.) Fiji Islands and Adjacent waters (new work). 

(9.) Supplement No. 1, to Africa Pilot, Part I., embracing a 
recent examination of the Oil Rivers (new work). 

(10.) Supplement No. 1, to Australia Directory, Vol. II., being 
the result of a recent survey of Normanby Sound and Prince of 
Wales Channel, Torres Strait. (New.) 

(11.) Admiralty catalogue of Charts, Plans, and Sailing Diree- 
tions (amounting to 2,680 engraved plates, as also of 88 books and 
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pamphlets of sailing directions), with the scale, official number, and 
price of each chart and book attached, for the year 1882. 

(12.) Tide tables, British and Irish ports, for the year 1883; 
also the times and heights of high water at full and change for 
the principal places (upwards of 3,200 in number) over the globe. 

(18.) Admiralty lists of Lights throughout the world (5,280 
lights, of these 779 are in the British Islands) comprised in ten 
pamphlets, corrected to 31st December, 1881. Published early in 
1882. 

The following ‘‘ Sailing Directions”’ are preparing for publica- 
tion :—West Coast of England (8rd edition); West India Pilot, 
Vol. I. (4th edition); Africa Pilot, Part II. (8rd edition); Red Sea 
Pilot (3rd edition); China Sea Directory, Vol. ILI. (2nd edition) ; 
China Sea Directory, Vol. IV. (2nd edition); Australia Directory, 
Vol. I. (8th edition) ; New Zealand Pilot (5th edition) ; Vancouver 
Island Pilot, Supplement. 


THE WESTERN PACIFIC AND ANNEXATION. 





that there was nothing absurd in the proposition of 
the Australian colonies that the Government should 
take formal possession of the south-eastern portion 
of New Guinea, lying as it does immediately opposite to Queens- 
land; and, in fact, that it would be intolerable that any foreign 
power, whose interests might, at some time or other, clash with 
our own, should establish itself there, to the possible interruption 
of trade and commerce, and interference with a direct line of 
communication. It is unnecessary to go over the same ground again. 
But the ambition of the colonies, since that date, has stretched 
beyond New Guinea; and the annexation of all the islands of the 
Western Pacific is now advocated—presumable all those that are at 
present unoccupied. The south-eastern part of New Guinea, with 
the Louisiade Archipelago, being situated on the same sunken 
barrier, and thus closely connected with the channels through 
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Torres Strait, we can understand should be occupied by none 
bat ourselves; and we might even include, if need be, New 
Britain and New Ireland, lying to the north-east of New Guinea, 
and which from their contiguity were considered by the discoverers, 
and most of the early navigators, to be part of New Guinea. 

Bat the case is vastly different with the other islands of the 
Western Pacific which it has been proposed that we should 
annex. The Solomon group, consisting of eight or ten principal 
islands and several smaller ones, is in no way connected with 
what we have called the New Guinea group—the channel between 
them being not only wide but deep. The general trend of the 
Solomon group is somewhat like that of New Guinea, but this is 
all. The group stretches N.W. by W. and 8.E. by E., 600 miles, 
through six and a-half degrees of latitude and eight degrees of 
longitude, with a population very irregularly distributed. To 
the 8.E.-ward of the southernmost of the Solomons, $20 miles away, 
les the northernmost of the New Hebrides. This group consists of 
thirteen large and many small islands, the general trend of 
which is N.N.W. and §8.S.E. for 470 miles, and stretching 
through seven degrees of latitude and four degrees of longitude. 
Eastward of the New Hebrides, at the distance of 450 miles, lie the 
Fijis, which were formally ceded to Great Britain in 1874, and are 
islands of great promise. But supposing the New Hebrides to be 
annexed, there would still be between them and Australia the un- 
doubted French colony of New Caledonia,—the French flag having 

been planted there in 1858, and it has been used as a penal settle- 
ment since 1868. With respect to the Loyalty Islands—a small 
group of three islands, and a few islets—they are only 50 miles 
from New Caledonia (on its N.E. side) and take the general trend 
of the larrer island; and though both Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant missionaries have been among them, France, if she does not 
already look upon themas hers, would certainly object to our taking 
possession of them. The French have also done most of the 
surveying there, as the names of the prominent features of the 
islands sufficiently indicate. 

There is a curious fact connected with the New Hebrides; they 


were formerly, though 860 miles distant, always associated with New 
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Zealand; why, or how, is not very clear—perhaps from bad geography 
in some Governmental department. When, however, New Zealand 
became a British colony in 1840, the New Hebrides, in this connec- 
tion, were dropped, and an arrangement was subsequently made with 
France, such that neither nation should formally occupy those 
islands. We may here also incidentally refer to another 
fact, probably not generally known, or, if once well known, now 
forgotten. When Captain Hobson was sent as Lieutenant-Governor 
to New Zealand, and he had established the seat of government on 
the Bay of Islands, we only forestalled the French by four days, 
as they were at the same time looking out for a penal settlement, 
and had well nigh located themselves on Banks Peninsula. 

If anything is done in the form of annexation, or of a protectorate, 
it would be sufficient to occupy the south-eastern part of New 
Guinea, and with this the Australian colonies would get the utmost 
that they could reasonably expect. The Agents-General for the 
different colonies think otherwise, as indicated in the views embodied 
in a despatch drawn up at the request of our Colonial Minister, the 
Earl of Derby, and laid before the members of the Cabinet. 

The despatch is of great length, but the following summary 
covers its chief points :— 

It states that for more than thirty years the Australasian colonies 
have one after another pressed upon the Imperial Government the 
expediency of bringing the islands of the Western Pacifie within 
the dominion or the protection of England. The question, how- 
ever, assumes a graver aspect when, for the first time, nearly all 
the Australian dependencies make a united remonstrance against 
the present state of affairs in the Pacific, and ask from the Imperial 

authority the adoption of a definite policy which they believe 
essential to their well-being. While the fear of foreign intervention 
had been the immediate cause of the concerted action of the 
colonies, yet it was not by any means the only reason. Even if all 
danger of immediate foreign intervention were removed, it would still 
be necessary to urge the Imperial Government to adopt a policy 
different from the present, for the state of the Pacific had at last 
become intolerable. 


The despatch proceeds to give a historical narrative of the steps 
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tsken to repress outrages in the Pacific by the establishment of a 

High Commissioner’s Court, and to insist that, however good and 

homane the intentions of the Imperial Government were, that 

system had failed, and could never be made adequate to do what 
was wanted without assuming a jurisdiction which had hitherto 
ben forbidden. The Agents-General point out that they have 
relied, not upon their own assertions, but upon official records, and 
notably upon admissions made by Sir A. H. Gordon, the High 
Commissioner, After analysing the various remedies which have 
ben suggested, they have arrived at the conclusion that, even if 
palliatives could be made applicable to the smaller groups of islands, 
they would certainly be utterly useless in the case of New Guinea. 
Sir A. H. Gordon had in 1877 recommended the annexation by Great 
Britain of at keast certain portions of the island, and events which 
hed happened since all pointed towards that solution of the 
dificulty. The Agents-General therefore contend that the time 
has come when complete jurisdiction ought to be assumed by 
England over the Western Pacific, as the only means of meeting 
the difficulty which besets alike the Imperial and the Colonial 
Governments, and of averting evils which threaten Her Majesty’s 
loyal subjects in that region. The extensive trade which has 
sprang up between the colonies and the South Seas, though only in 
its infaney, was an important factor. When the Panama Canal 
was completed, the foresight of the French in securing important 
naval stations in the Pacific would be recognized. 

On the subject of foreign intervention the Agents-General urge 
that it is of the first importance to define with accuracy the political 
relation in which each group of islands stands to-day, whether to 
the Imperial Government or to any foreign powers, and they ask to 
be supplied with a full statement of what claims have yet been 
made by foreign Powers, and of the extent to which such claims 
lave been recognised by England. The sense of uncertainty and 
nsecurity which prevails in Australasia on this subject is illustrated 
y the case of the New Hebrides. That group was originally part 
f the colony of New Zealand, under the charter of 1840. Subse- 
noently a rather vague understanding appeared to be come to with 


1e Government of France that the New MHebrides should be 
w 2 
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HS By relinquished as a possession of the Crown, and their independence 
Te: recognised. In 1878 both England and France gave assurances 
Ae qt ait that they would respect the independence of the islands, and upon 
the Premier of New Zealand remonstrating he was informed by the 
i Secretary of State for the Colonies that the New Hebrides were no 
q longer within the limits of New Zealand. The Agents-General 
+ Re desired to ask whether it is quite certain that after Her Majesty 
$4 ard iy \s te oe ) had once been graciously pleased to include the New Hebrides in 
' 5 Heat fet 3) ic the boundaries of New Zealand the mere fact of new boundaries 
being afterwards fixed for that colony was sufficient to make tke 

dts Pe Ob New Hebrides cease to be a possession of the Crown? At any rate, 
Te if they had ceased to be so, the least that could be asked was that 
English and French subjects should be on the same footing there. 
In view of the alleged understanding between the two Governments, 
could France grant to any company rights over the islands similar 
to those accorded to the North Borneo Company ? The colonists 
felt no security against some sudden act on the part of France in 
annexing other islands whose independence may stand on at any 
rate no worse a footing than that of the New Hebrides. They 
could not forget that the French flag had been hoisted on the 
Raiatea group without any consent or recognition having ever 


t 


been given by England. 

The French proposed to carry out a scheme which woul prove 
more disastrous for the Pacific than anything that had happened 
since the creation of the penal settlement at New Caledonia, Four 
proposals had been submitted to the French Legislature connected 
with the transporting for life to New Caledonia, the Loyalty Isles, 
and the Marquesas Islands great numbers of French halutual 
criminals. These Bills, including one brought in by the Govern- 
ment, were all referred to a Committee, which reported that the 
Minister of the Interior had accepted certain modifications, and that 
there was no further difficulty. In the debates in the Chamber of 
Deputies, the reporter of the projet de loi (M. Gerville-Réache) 
stated that at least 60,000 could be sent to New Caledonia and 
23,000 to the Loyalty Islands. It was calculated that in the first 
year after the law came into force (it has now passed), 5,000 con- 
victs would be transported for life under it, and an official estimate 
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was presented of the probable cost of sending these 5,000 to the 

loyalty Islands and the Marquesas. It was said by the opponents 

of the measure that the number of convicts transported would be 

100,000. This was denied. Whereupon it was asked whether 

since in the first year 5,000 were to be sent it could be expected 

that the number would not increase every year after. The class 
to be sent was officially described by M. Gerville-Réache as 
dangerous, steeped in vice, debauchery, and crime. These criminals 
were to be transported for life, but were not to serve any time of 
ponishment, and were to be free on arrival. The object was to rid 
France of them. The Government was to support them at first, 
til they could get work ; if they would not work, they must live 
how they could. The projet de loi determined New Caledonia 
and its dependencies, and the Marquesas group, to be “ colonies” to 
which the récidivistes were to be sent, but it was openly proposed 
in the debate to include the New Hebrides, the Loyalty Islands, 
and the Isle of Pines. M. Richard Waddington, speaking officially 
as a member of the committee, said that the title to the New 
Hebrides was not settled, but that he thought the French title was 
good, and that the French flag might very soon be hoisted on the 
islands. He added that in so saying he was speaking for himself, 
and not for the Government. Another speaker went further, and 
said that in response to the supposed action of England in New 
Guinea, the New Hebrides would be occupied by France. The 
committee adopted most of the Government Bill, and estimated 
that in the first four years 20,000 convicts would be sent out. 
The colonies to which convicts could be sent were New Caledonia 
and its dependencies, and the Marquesas, in the Pacific,—besides 
the island of Phu-Quoc, and French Guiana. 

The Australasian Governments urged that this scheme for 
making the Pacific islands the receptacle for the dangerous classes 
of France is deserving of the serious consideration of the Imperial 
Government. It is impossible for Australasia to look without the 
gravest apprehension at the prospect of any proposal of the kind 
receiving the tacit acquiescence of England. What hope would 
there be for the Pacific Islands if a great nation like France poured 
into them vast numbers of her dangerous classes, not as convicts 
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' | under penal sevitude, but free the moment they landed, so long as 
ihe ee ae they did not return to France? How could Australia and New 
. i bv yt | Zealand be expected to hear with patience of such a law being 
ead i} ed passed? It was sincerely to be hoped that the New Hebrides 
bs Bt tt a + would not be allowed to pass in any way under the dominion of 
Bega el a France. The despatch proceeds to discuss German efforts to 
- . ee acquire political influence in the Pacific, and a hope is expressed 
; ; 2 | that a more definite assurance than has yet been given should be 
3 : Sas, aa obtained that Germany has no designs upon Eastern New Guinea. 
. Unless the Western Pacific Islands were lost by foreign annexa- 
tion they would inevitably belong to England in the end. The 
' BF tete | s ibe | same impelling power, not of mere desires, but of events, which 
: ; sad rig ie ee induced the Imperial Government to do at last in Fiji what they 
as | had so often refused, is constantly at work, and incessantly being 
renewed and strengthened with regard to the Western Pacific. 
Surely the Government would not inflict upon Australasia the 
hard necessity of waiting till New Guinea, and perhaps other 
islands, became Alsatias as dangerous as Fiji once was,—scourges to 
the peaceable subjects of Her Majesty and a disgrace to civilisa- 
tion. It was vain to think that the trade and intercourse between 
Australasia and the islands could be suppressed, yet, while settle- 
ment, both English and foreign, was spreading in every direction, 
safety for life and property there was none. An international con- 
vention would not meet the difficulty, for it could not embrace the 
natives, nor could a convention be made at all without first 
acknowledging that foreign powers possessed an equal right with 
England to exercise a right of dominion over the natives, a2 
acknowledgment against which every Australasian subject would 
unite in making the strongest remonstrance. If the Governmet! 
refused to adopt the entire policy desired by the colonies, it was « 
least hoped they would extend their authority over the fringe of 
the southern coast-line of New Guinea, where irregular settlemet! 
was proceeding. 

In conclusion, the Agents-General give a direct assurance that the 
colonies recognised the necessity of contributing to the cost of the 
policy they are asking England to pursue, and were willing to place 
themselves ina position to act in union with each other andi 
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coneert with England. The large question of Confederation could 
not be hastily decided. It was one upon which the colonies had 
not made up their minds, and was of too grave moment to be 
decided even under the sway of the strong feelings which now 
existed among them respecting the policy that ought to be pursued 
in the Western Pacific. 

The despatch concludes with the following words :—‘ In once 
more urging these wishes on Her Majesty’s Government the 
colonists have not come as suppliants for some light favour, but as 
Englishmen to whom their country has given a great destiny, 
which must be kept from harm: desiring no new territories for 
themselves, but asking that the Queen’s subjects may enjoy the 
blessings of peace and order where now the law has no terrors 
for the evil-doer; mot seeking by a clearer policy to set new 
burdens on the British taxpayer, but willing themselves to bear its 
cost, and welcoming with gladness an invitation to be associated 
with the Imperial Government in a work which must assuredly be 
done one day, and can as certainly be best done now.” 


ON THE INCURVATURE OF THE WINDS IN THE 
HURRICANES OF THE ANTILLES. 





Magazine where distinct reference has been made 
to the incurvature of the winds in a cyclone, none 
has made special mention of observations in the West 
Indies except Professor Ferrel in our volume for 1882, We have 
the observations of Meldrum for the Mauritius and the Southern 
Indian Ocean,—Blanford, Willson and Elliott for the Bay of 
Bengal,—Toynbee, Ley, Scott and others for the extra-tropical 
regions of the North Atlantic,—but the corroborative authority, in 
this direction, for the Antilles is the Padre Benito Vines, Director 
of the Magnetical and Meteorological Observatory of the Royal 
College of Belen, in Havana. The Padre Vines’ paper is entitled 
‘* Apuntes relativos & los huricanes de las Antillas in Setiembre y 
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Octubre de 1875 y 1876,” and the following extracts given by 
Professor Ferrel are worthy of note :— 

From observations of Padre Vines on the hurricanes of the 
Antilles during September and October of 1875 and 1876, we may 
deduce some valuable results with regard to the inclination of the 
winds in cyclones in those low latitudes. Although we do not 
have in them the averages of many observations, yet we can rely 
on them with considerable certainty, since the cyclones there, being 
nearly the same as oceanic cyclones, are more regular and not so 
much affected by irregular abnormal disturbing influences, which 
require large numbers of observations for their elimination. The 
following extracts from the Padre’s book, some in substance merely, 
but mostly somewhat literal translations, have a bearing on the 
general subject. In all the hurricanes of the Antilles it was 
observed ‘‘ that the gyrating winds cease to be circular at a long 
distance from the vortex and are found to deviate from the tangent 
to the circle with an inclination toward the centre, forming a kind 
of large converging spiral.’”’” This converging is likewise said to 
‘‘ vary not only in different hurricanes, but likewise in the same 
hurricane, with different directions and intensities of the wind, 
and with different distances from the vortex.’’ In the same con- 
nection it is stated that the inclination is ‘‘ especially small at no 
great distance from the vortex.”’ 

In the hurricane of September, 1875, ‘‘ the winds of the anterior 
part of the storm were approximately circular, or with a slight 
inclination toward the centre in some cases.’’ But from observa- 
tions made at numerous places ‘‘ the winds of the second (S.E.) 
quadrant, which remained at all these places when the vortex was at 
a considerable distance, suffered a great deviation toward the centre, 
and in some cases likewise the winds not far from the vortex.” 

Similar observations were made of the hurricanes of 1876. In 
the anterior part of the storm the winds deviated but little from 
the tangent toward the centre, but in the posterior part they blew 
almost directly toward the centre. On the island of Porto Rico 
‘little deviation in the winds of the third and fourth (S.W. and 
N.W.) quadrants was noted, some greater convergency in those of 
the first (N.E.) quadrant, and a great inclination toward the centre 
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in those from the E. and S., especially as they became at a great 
distance from the vortex.” 

The hurricane of the 19th of October, 1876, is presented as a 
notable example of the great convergency of the winds. ‘“ After 
its passage by Havana, the winds, which in the posterior part blew 
from west to south, suffered a great deviation towards the centre, 
and that not only at a distance from the vortex but even in its 
vieinity.’’ And ‘the winds which prevailed from §.8.E. to 6&., 
and which, during the passage of the vortex by Havana blew with 
force in the different towns situated to the E.S.E. of Havana, 
suffered likewise a very notable inclination towards the centre. 
With respect to the winds which prevailed in the first quadrant in 
the different localities of the anterior part of the cyclone, there 
was observed in them likewise a notable convergency, though in 
general in a less degree.”’ 

From the preceding extracts, and many others of the same kind 
which might be cited, it is evident that there is not only an inclina- 
tion of the winds in the cyclones of the Antilles, but that this 
inclination is much greater than in high latitudes. This latter 
deduction from theory, if true, is very important from practical con- 
siderations, and although there cannot be any doubt with regard 
to it where the theory is understood, yet any observations which 
tend to confirm it must be regarded as being very important, 
and many more observations of the same kind are very desirable. 
In the extreme cases, namely, in front and rear of the storm, the 
ancle of inclination in the former is stated to be very small and the 
direction of the wind to be nearly at right angles to the radius of the 
cyclone, and in the latter to be so large that the wind blew almost 
directly toward the centre. On other sides of the cyclone the 
observations seem to give about a mean between these extremes. 
The angle of inclination, therefore, in the cyclones of the Antilles, 
and at all places at sea in the same latitudes, is probably about 45° 

on the average of all cases of great velocities of the wind, and still 
much greater where the velocities are not very great. But we do 
not have observations enough yet for determining quantitative 
results with much accuracy. At sea, in the latitude of England, 
this angle is most probably only from 20° to 25°. 
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There are many evidences in the observations of the hurricanes of 
the Antilles, to show that the inclination near the vortex or centre 
of the cyclone is less than at considerable distances. It is not 
only so stated, as in the cases cited, but it may also be inferred 
from many other places where, in referring to the great inclinations 
in special cases, the phrase is often added, ‘‘ even near the vortex,” 
as though it was considered that the inclination there is usually 
less than at greater distances. 


THE LANDFALL OF COLUMBUS. 





HE landfall of Columbus on his first voyage has been 
© a controverted point for ages. It is known to have 
been one of the Bahamas, and various authors have, 
according to their views of interpreting Las Casas 
abridgement of the “log” of the great navigator’s first voyage, 
indicated Grand Turk Island, Mariguana, Watling, and Cat or San 
Salvador, as the place. The subject has been re-investigated by 
Captain G. V. Fox, of the United States Navy, and sometime 
Assistant-Secretary to the Navy, in ‘‘an Attempt to solve the 
Problem of the First Landing Place of Columbus in the New World,” 
and he inclines to adopt Samana, the reasons for which he gives 
at some length. The paper is an exceedingly valuable one, and a 
summary of it will be appreciated by our readers :— 





INTRODUCTION. 


The discovery of America by Christopher Columbus, &, 
perhaps, the most important event recorded in secular history. 
Ancient philosophers had suggested the sphericity of the earth, the 
zone of water, and the theoretical possibility of reaching the 
Indies by sailing west; and Columbus recalled these suggestions 
before the great Councils that ridiculed and rejected his proposal. 

The art of navigation is as old as civilisation, and the practice of 
it must have begun when bartering commenced. Its early develop- 
ment in European waters was, probably, in the eastern part of the 
Mediterranean, with open boats, such as Homer mentions. 
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Vessels of this character could not make a commercial nation like 
that which throve in Phenicia. Therefore we find that her ships 
were large, and that they used both sails and oars. More than 
three thousand years ago the sailors of this little state had passed 
out of the Mediterranean, had founded Cadiz, and were trafficking 
along the Atlantic shores of Europe and Africa. 

The maritime spirit of the Phenicians descended upon the 
Carthagenians, the Italians, and the Portuguese. The last named 
began that golden age of geographical discovery which characterised 
the fifteenth century. 

All navigators antecedent to Columbus followed the same way in 
searching for new countries. They crept along the shores of 
contiguous lands making no discoveries beyond unless by chance, 
through the stress of storms, or by the letting loose of birds. 

The Vikings tribe of Norway were an exception. The area of 
sheltered fiords in their fretted coast exceeds all the arable land in 
the country. Hardy, venturesome seamen grew here from the 
law of environment, and their vessels also were evolved in a 
tempestuous ocean and by means of a business very different from 
trade. In shape, these resembled the present whale-boats, which 
are proved to be the best type for rough seas. 

A well-preserved specimen, supposed to have been made about the 
tenth century, was dug out of a tumulus at Gogstad, Norway, in 
the spring of 1880. It is 72 feet long, 17 wide, and it probably 
drew 5 feet of water. There are twenty benches for rowers. Near 
the middle is a wooden step for a mast, and indications that this 
might have been lowered at will. The vessels of the Northmen 
Were obviously good sea-boats, and from their light draft and the 
alternative of oars they must have been very handy in the neigh- 
bourhood of land, but under canvas they could make no headway 
unless by “ sailing large.” 

The Phoenicians used the Pole Star in navigating, and the ancient 
Mariners of Ceylon regulated their track through the ocean by 
observing the flight of the birds which they set free at intervals. In 
this mode, and also from being forced to scud in gales, the North- 
men extended their discoveries until finally, in a storm; they saw 
Greenland in the ninth century, and Labrador in the tenth. There 
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is a sequence of land across, which points out the successive steps 
they took. West 180 miles from Norway, are the Shetlands ; thence 
west-northwest 170, to the Faroes ; 240 miles farther, on the same 
course, lies Iceland ; and northwesterly, 165 more, is Greenland. 
The longest distance is from this to Labrador, 500 miles, whence 
the coast-line is continuous. 

It is indisputable that the Northmen were the ablest seamen and 
boldest navigators of ancient times; but they were neither traders 
nor colonizers. The lands which they discovered in the west were 
supposed to be an extension of the European Continent. They 
derived no advantage from them, neither did the world. In the 
graceful language of Washington Irving, ‘If the Norsemen saw the 
New World, it was but a transient glimpse, leading to no certain or 
permanent knowledge, and in a little time lost again to mankind.” 

Columbus was an efficient seaman, and he was also a religious 
enthusiast. In his correspondence with Toscanelli, in 1474, is the 
first mention of his decision to seek the Indies by sailing west. 
Three years afterwards he visited the northern regions, Iceland 
probably, where he must have found the tradition of western 
discoveries, although the secret of the Sagas was not published 
until the last half of the sixteenth century. Whatever he learned 
there had no influence upon his previous resolution. He did not 
propose to hunt after the lands which the Northmen had discarded. 
His purpose was to open a way, by water, to the rich and populous 
countries spoken of by Marco Polo, for this was linked in his mind 
with the propagation of the Christian faith and the rescue of the 
Holy Sepulchre from the Infidels. 

Everything essential to such a voyage had been ready for a long 
time through the growth of navigation, In the previous century, 
Edward III., of England, had good stout sailing ships and plenty 
of seamen. The mariner’s compass was in use as early as 
1100-1250 a.p. Latitude by observation was familiar to sailors, 
and dead-reckoning of some kind had always been practiced. 
Parallels and meridians were applied in the second century. 
Columbus himself made maps, and globes are mentioned in his journal. 
His plan, and the reasoning by which he supported it, seem clear 
enough now ; but then every council rejected it. In his letter to 
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the King and Queen of Spain, narrating his fourth voyage, the 
Admiral wrote: ‘‘ For seven years was I at your royal court, 
where every one to whom the enterprise was mentioned treated it 
a8 ridiculous ; but now there is not a man, down to the very tailors, 
who does not beg to be allowed to become a discoverer.”’ 

His first proposal was to the King of Portugal, to steer west 
from Lisbon. This would have taken him to America, at a point 
five miles south of Cape Henlopen ; distance, 8,095 miles. Japan 
is 9,801 miles west from Lisbon; but along the great circle, 
which goes through Europe and Siberia, it is only 5,768 miles. 

Columbus gives no reason for going to the Canary Islands to 
take his final departure. Irving says it was the damaged state of 
the Pinta’s rudder that led him to go there to exchange it; but on 
the very day he sailed from Spain, August 3, 1492, he entered in his 
journal that he was steering for the Canaries and the mishap to the 
Pinta was not till the 6th of August. Martin Behem’s globe and 
Toscanelli’s map agreed in placing Cipango (Japan) due west from 
the Canaries. Columbus knew these facts, and his desire to steer 
across the ocean, in the same latitude, was accordant to a usage of 
navigators which has been given up only since the introduction of 
chronometers. His going to the Canary Islands was providential, 
because a west course from there is within the influence of the 
Trade winds, of which he was ignorant, and these wafted him 
continuously onward, while his crew were grumbling at his persist- 
ence. If he had sailed west from Lisbon, or from Palos, he would 
have been antagonized by variable, and by westerly winds, thus 
lengthening the passage, and thereby adding to the discontents of 
the men, all of which might have compelled him to abandon his 
voyage. 

In his first log across the Atlantic, he likened the weather to that 
of Andalusia in April. It lacked nothing, he said, except the songs 
of the nightingales. Such it has been, where he crossed, for ages. 
On this route the vessels of the Crusaders might have gone to 
America in the twelfth century with less peril than they went from 
England to Joppa then. In recent years small boats from the 
United States have arrived safe in England, in spite of bad weather 
and faulty observations. The unfolding of physical laws has 
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of eighteen years as he was steadfast in holding to his predetermined 
course across the Atlantic. 
It takes not a jot from the glory of his discovery that he under- 
estimated the size of the earth ; or that he died in ignorance of the 
; transcendant importance of his deed; or that the Northmen had 
preceded him. The fulfilment of his design, to steer west until he 
reached the Indies or found intervening land, was the triumph of 


human reasoning; it was the soul’s work, into which neither 
4 chance nor the fickle winds intruded. 
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NARRATIVE AND DIscussIon. 


Columbus made four voyages to the New World. The first was 
from the village of Palos, which he left on Friday, the 8rd day of 

August, 1492, with a squadron of three small vessels and about 

ninety men. The largest vessel was his flag-ship, the Santa Maria: 

; the next the Pinta, commanded by Martin Alonso Pinzon; and 
the smallest, the Nina, under command of Vincente Yaiiez Pinzon, 

‘ a brother of Martin. He went directly to the Canaries, where he 
arrived August 12, and he refitted and re-provisioned his vessels 

there. Thursday, the 6th of September, he sailed from the harbour 

of St. Sebastian, in the island of Gomera, but was becalmed among 

the Canaries until Saturday night, when he met the usual north- 

i ; . east wind, and steered west, his predetermined course for the 
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Indies. He crossed the Atlantic and made the land at 2 am, 
Friday, the 12th of October (old style).* After sunrise he landed 








4 ; * Ifthe Gregorian Calendar of 1852, but which is reckoned from the 
* Council of Nice, is applied to Colambus’ discovery, it will make the date 
f.2 & e Bt haart * Friday, the 21st day of October. 
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and took formal possession of a small island of the Lucayos 
[Bahamas], called by the natives Guanahani, but named by him San 
Salvador, The 15th and 16th of October he visited and named 
the second island, Santa Maria de la Concepcion. The 17th and 18th, 
and part of the 19th, he was at the third, named by him Fernan- 
dina. Part of the 19th, and to the 24th, he explored the shores 
of the fourth, which he thought the natives called Saomete, but he 
gave it the name of Isabella. On the 26th he anchored south 
of seven or eight islands which he called, Sand Islands. 
Leaving these early on the 27th he brought his squadron to anchor 
Sanday, the 28th of October, in a harbour of Cuba; this island he 
named Juana. From this date until December 5th he examined the 
north-east coast, and the harbours of Cuba; then he crossed over 
to Hayti, which he called Espaiiola. While exploring the harbours 
and north shore, the Santa Maria was wrecked on the evening of 
December 24, near the present Laycul Bay. This calamity led 
Columbus to make a settlement from the crew in this bay. 

He left here on the 4th January, 1498, and followed the coast to 
the Bay of Samana. Hence, on the 16th of January, he sailed for 
8pain. On the 18th he arrived at the Azores, and left there the 
24th. On the 4th of March he was compelled by stress of weather 
to put into Lisbon. He sailed thence the 18th, and on Friday, the 
15th of March, after an absence of two hundred and twenty-four 
days, he returned in the Vina to Palos. 

He sailed on his second voyage from Cadiz, Wednesday, the 25th 
of September, 1498, with three large vessels and fourteen small 
ones, and about 1,500 men. He anchored at the Canaries, and 
remained from the Ist to the 18th of October; thence, steering 
more to the southward than on his first voyage, on Sunday, the 
8rd of November, he discovered an island which he named Dominica. 
From here he steered to the northward and westward, visited several 
ofthe Caribbean Islands, Porto Rico, north side of Hayti, south side of 
Cuba, Jamaica, the south side of Hayti, around the east end to the 
north side, thence to the island of Guadaloupe, and on the 10th of 
March he left there for Spain and anchored at Cadiz, June 11th, 
1496. 

On his third voyage he sailed from San Lucar, May 80th, 1498, 
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with six vessels ; he touched at Porto Santo, Madeira, the Canaries, 
and anchored June 27th at the Cape de Verde Islands. He left 
there July 5th, and steered still more to the southward, which 
brought him on the 81st of July to an island which he named 
Trinidad. The next day, while coasting the south shore, he dis- 
covered the continent of South America. He continued along the 
main land until August 14, when he stood over to Hayti where he 
was detained for more than a year by the disorganised condition of 
affairs, 

On the 23rd of August, 1500, a new governor-general, Don 
Francisco de Bobadilla, arrived. His instructions were so vague 
that his wicked heart construed them to permit him to put irons 
upon the limbs of the discoverer of the New World, and in this 
pitiable condition Columbus arrived at Cadiz on the 25th November, 
1500. 

His fourth and last voyage was also from Cadiz. Leaving there 
on the 8th of May, 1502, with four small vessels and 150 men he 
touched on the coast of Marocco, sailed from the Canaries 
May 25, and anchored at Martinique,* June 15 ; thence along Santa 
Cruz and Porto Rico, and on the 29th of June he arrived on the 
south side of Hayti; left there July 14, touched at the Morant 
Cays, and the islands south of Cuba which he had visited on his 
second voyage, and then to the small island of Guanaja, or 
Bonacea, from which, on the 30th of July, 1502, he saw, for the 
first time, the continent of North America. He then followed the 
coast of Central America, and the coast of the isthmus of Panama 
to the Gulf of Darien until the 1st of May, 1503, when he sailed for 
Hayti, but owing to the strong westerly current he brought up among 
the small islands on the south of Cuba, where he had anchored the 
year before. Near the end of June he put into Jamaica, and bi 
vessels being unseaworthy he remained there until June 28, 1504, 
when he was rescued and taken to Hayti. On the 12th of Sep- 
tember he sailed for Spain and arrived at San Lucar, November /, 
1504. He died at Valladolid on the 20th of May, 1506. 

From this brief summary of Columbus’ voyages to the New 
World we learn that he visited and named five islands of the 
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* Irving and Major say Martinique ; Navarrete says Santa Lucia. 
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Lacayos (Bahamas) on his first voyage, but that he remained 
among them only fifteen days ; all his other voyaging was along the 
coasts and to the islands which border the Caribbean Sea. He never 
returned to the Lucayos, nor are they often mentioned in the 
contemporaneous narrations. Within a few years after the death 
of Columbus, King Ferdinand authorized the transportation of 
labourers from them to Hayti, to work the mines there. In this 
way the whole population perished. In the Bahamas, at the pre- 
sent time, there are no descendants of the simple natives 
deseribed by Columbus. 

The chart which Columbus made of the Lucayos, the declarations 
in writing which signified his formal possession of Guanahani, the 
journal which he kept for ‘‘ Their Highnesses,’’ and all the original 
documents essential to authenticate this historical point have 
disappeared. 

The contemporaries and acquaintances of Columbus, give no 
information which will assist the student to determine the island 
upon which he first landed. There are four that have been pointed 
cut and argued for most earnestly, which I shall enumerate. 


Beginning at the south-east, the first is Grand Turk Island, in 


hi, 21° 81’ N., long. 71° 8’ W., from Greenwich. It is 54 by 1} 
miles, area 62 square miles, is generally low, with an elevation at 
ihe highest part of 70 feet ; bare of trees, and about one-third of 
the surface is galt and fresh water lagoons. This place is affirmed 
by Don M. F Navarrete, and supported by Samuel Kettell, George 
Gibbs, and R: H. Major. 

The second island is Mariguana. The east end is in lat. 22° 17’ N., 
long. 72° 89° W. from Greenwich. It is 28} miles long, and from 
2 to 6} wide; has about 96 square miles, and is low, with the 
xception of a hill near the middle, 101 feet high, and another at 
the east end, 90 feet. There are neither lakes nor lagoons on the 
igland. This ig put forward by Fr. Adolph de Varnhagen. 

ahs third ig Watling Island. The latitude of the south-east 
Point is 28° 65’ N., long. 74° 28’ W. from Greenwich. Length 
north and south 18 miles, and breadth about 5 to 7 miles. It has 60 
ane miles. Near the centre is a hill of 140 feet. A lagoon of 

Water takes up one-third of the island. Juan Bautista 
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mee beasts (f= * Se Munoz (in 1798) first chose Watling. He is sustained by Capt. 4. 

13544 A Fe 3-4 : 3 B. Becher, R.N., author of Land Fall of Columius, London, 1856. 

Sinae? ? tents fo  & Sees Also by O. Peschel, and R. H. Major, who having formerly 
Peli e > taent +33 3a 123 ; approved of Grand Turk, subsequently supported the view of 

= War eis at ; tt] a Captain Becher. 
ae ies , a 2? The fourth island is that known as Cat, or San Salvador. The 
: 7 > south-east end is in lat. 24° 9’ N., long. 75° 18’ W., from Greenwich. 
_* 
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North-west and south-east it is 43 miles, and the breadth 2} to 34 
miles. At the south-east end a part runs west-south-west 10 miles, 
arm Ty iS with a width of 34. There are 160 square miles in it. At the 
se ‘it shed | ; north-west end the hills rise to 400 feet, and are the highest land m 
aS LA ate = the Bahamas. It has neither lakes nor lagoons. The principal 
5 writers who have adopted Cat are Cateshy, De La Roquette, in a French 
| translation of Navarrete, and Washington Irving. Irving gives the 
Oe ties oS” ‘ authorship of his track to the late Commander Alexander Slidell 
Mackenzie, U.S. Navy ; and Baron Alexander Von Humboldt argues, | ~ 
. most ably, in favour of the route selected by Irving and Mackenzie. ~ 
topic oe : Irving and Humboldt, as well as some other writers, allege that 
vie 4 Cat Island has the sanctity of tradition in favour of it. An 
i. impression to this effect certainly prevails, but as those who have 
keie : adopted it do not give their authority, I can only offer to the — 
, t.e reader that which freed my mind from its influence. TheSpaniards =~ 
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‘ were the discoverers of the New World ; they made the first maps 

| of the West Indies; for a long time they were the exclusive 

| ' explorers there; they obtained, and have now, more of the lore of 

| these regions than can be found among all other nations. If ay =» 

tradition truly exists it ought to be found in Spain, in the writings 
of her historians. None of them mention it. On the contrary, 
= Muiioz and Navarrete, who had access to the documents of 

ba ’ Columbus and his contemporaries, and who each pointed oat | 

oe eae | landfall, differ ; neither selecting Cat, which is proof that theres |, 

ee | no tradition in relation to it in the country which alone could — 





ok Heaps a give it legitimate birth. , 
| | 4 ve | , . It is true that some maps can be referred to in support of a claim 
eae eH att for Cat. But the identification of Guanahani, or San Salvador, 
; 4 , ah with Cat is not earlier than the seventeenth century. Perhaps the 
ae | | first is on Atlas Minor, by Blaeu, West Indies, 1635, whichis the same 
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asa map published by Joannes de Laet, at Leden, 1625, titled Niewe 
Wereldt. They are identical also in Blaeu’s Atlas, Amerique, 
Amsterdam, 1667, and Dorzieme, Continent l Amerique, Amster- 
dam, 1667. In the eighteenth century more maps were published, 
and the identity of Cat with San Salvador received additional 
support. (See Map of North America by John Senex, Charles 
Price, and John Maxwell, 1710; North America and West Indies, 
by Emanuel Bowen,-1788 ?; D’Anville, Map of 1746; The West 
India Atlas, by the late Thomas Jefferys, 1775; Laurie and 
Whittle, 1794; and a Spanish Chart of the Antilles, by Langara, 
1799.) 

In Major's landfall are collated the ancient and modern names of 


_ most of the Bahamas, ten of which he asserts can be identified :— 


He says that Guanahani is the present Watling; Guanima the 
present Cat or San Salvador ; Mayaguana the present Mariguana ; 
and Samana, the present Samana or Atwood Cay. 

He considers that the identification of these four, as well as the 
other six, involves the whole question of the landfall, and he is so 
certain of it that he puts Senhor de Varnhagen “‘ out of court,’ 
because his Mariguana appears on the old maps with Guanahani. 

Major does not furnish the evidence to enable us to see that 
Guanahani is Watling. He refers to Herrera’s map of 1601, with 
the expectation that we shall be as easily satisfied as he was. 
Looking at this map I notice three little islands marked triangula, 
and north-west of them is Guanahani. 

On Nicolas Vallard’s Map of New Spain, 1547, and in the 
Munich Collection, 1592, this Triango appears. 

On Anthony Jacobse’ Map of America and West Indies, 1621, we 
find Triangulo. 

On Hesselgerritz's Dutch Chart, about 1650, and Sanson D’ Abbi- 
ville’s map of 1656, there is Triangulo. 

In Otten’s Atlas Minor, Vol. IV., titled Nova Tabula exhibens 
insulas, etc., there is a map which is the same as a map published 
by d’Anville in Charlevoiz’s Histoire de l'isle Espagnole, Paris, 
1730. On these maps we find Triangolo ow Watlins I. 

On Sayer’s Map, November 1, 1792, and Jeffery’s Atlas, 1794, 
there is El triangulo, Watlands or Watling. 
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These citations prove that the old maps, and especially Herrera’s, 
to which Major calls attention, had two islands placed near each 
other which were called, respectively, Guanahani and triango, or 
Triangulo. It is the former that Major says is the present Watling ; 
but from these maps it appears that triango, or Trianqulo, is that 
now called Watling. 

The earliest date I have found for Guanima [Cat] is a map in 
the Jomard collection, styled Mappe Monde Peinte sur parchmen 
par ordre Henri II. Roi de France (I. Partie). M.D. Avezac makes 
the date of this 1582. Here are Guanima, Maynana [Mariguana), 
and one little island intermediate, to which are applied the tes 
names of ‘‘Guanahani,” “Samana.” This is remarkable, as 
showing aconnection between them at an early date. 

A great part of the maps of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries have Guanima and Mayaguana as outside islands, with 
Guanahani lying between ; and inside of these is placed Samana. 
Triangulo or triango appears, but not so often. All this indicates 
that the information transmitted to the early map-makers included 
the fact that Guanahani or San Salvador was an island distinct 
from Guanima [Cat], Mayaguana [Mariguana],  Triangulo 
[Watling], and Samana. This last is asserted to be the present 
Samana or Atwood Cay, but I hope to prove, later, that it was 
the ancient name of the Crooked Island group, and thus save 
myself from being, as Major said of Varnhagen, “put oat of 
court.” 

The valuable map of La Cosa fixed the position of Guanabaz! 
about the middle of the north-east side of the Bahamas. Herrers 
and others copy it. Such a situation is so mathematically cot 
spicuous, and so easily followed, that we ought to find Guanabatl 
or San Salvador retained here on later maps, in spite of the 
alterations involved in improved cartography. This has been the 
case. In the absence of determining data as to which one was the 
true San Salvador, this name has been applied, fortuitously, ” 
several neighbouring islands, but with the exception o 
Navarrete’s chart, the location is where the companion of Columbus 
put it. 

The old charts can be appealed to in corroboration of parts of 


- 
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this investigation, but consentaneity in respect to the first landfall 
will never be reached by their evidence. Fortunately a copy of 
Colambus’s journal in the Bahamas has been preserved, but it has 
been construed so differently that all the authors of the four tracks 


} referred to found their arguments upon this document. 


About 1790, Navarrete, a civil officer of the marine department 


| of Spain, found in the archives of the Duke del Infantado a manu- 
, seript narrative of the first voyage of Columbus, abridged from the 


orginal. It proved to be in the handwriting of Bishop Las Casas, 


a contemporary and companion of Columbus, who had visited the 


New World several times. He wrote a general history of the 
Indies, in three volumes, from the discovery in 1492 to 1520, 
which exists only in manuscript, but it has been, and is, accessible 
fo scholars. Las Casas was engaged upon this history from 
1527 to 1559, and he had before him the original journals of 
Columbus, his map of the first discovery, and many letters and 
documents now lost. In the year 1825, the Spanish Government 
published this precious narrative, together with other valuable 
papers relating to Columbus. It is a matter of sincere regret that 
las Casas, abridged, in any degree ‘‘ the log-book’’ of such an 
eventful voyage, but we are thankful that he transcribed Colum- 
bus’ words literally, from the landfall at Guanahani to the 29th of 
October, because it is this part only that is essential to prove the 
true landing-place. 

Kettell has translated into English all of Las Casas’s abridgement 
of Columbus’s first voyage, and Irving, Major, and Captain Becher 
such parts as they considered necessary to their respective argu- 
ments. 

(To be continued.) 
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BSNS HERE are on the present occasion three cases in Courts 
S of Final Appeal to be noticed; one Cory v. Burr, 
| in the House of Lords, on Insurance Law; and two 
curs! Bae a in the Privy Council,—one on the Regulations for 
oe tg } ‘- t ; Preventing Collision at Sea,—and the other on the Method of 
. r a id &ii b i ab ie * Taye Estimating Salvage Awards. 
a a Pista hae ee anit (1.) The case of Cory v. Burr (8 App. Cases, 398), in which on 
g aon + :: a ’ @ April 30th the House of Lords affirmed the decision of the Court of 
eae es | EBSA ARES | ae ae Appeal (9 Q.B.D. 468), which had already affirmed that of the 
| MEST Veet (ORBLE oh ic Queen’s Bench Division (8 Q.B.D. 818), establishes, by a consensus 
| : of the highest authority, a principle of Insurance Law which may 
| atemp ars 3 4 prove to be of very considerable importance outside the limits of 
bit t BP ge be “ip. the particular case in which it was decided. The facts of the case 
8 | Pe) were briefly as follows :— 

The plaintiff, a shipowner, caused his ship to be insured, the policy 
being in the usual form of one for time against perils of the 
sea, including amongst the specified perils, the ‘barratry 
of the master,” and also containing the customary warranty 
‘free from capture and seizure, and the consequences of any 
attempts thereat.” The ship in the course of her voyage 
was at Gibraltar, where the master, without the knowledge 
of his owner or agent, shipped a quantity of tobaceo, to 
be transferred at sea off Cadiz into another vessel, the undoubted 
object being to smuggle it into Spain, The tobacco was not entered 
on the manifest of the ship, and the act of shipping 
was therefore held to be, in the words of a previous case, 
‘‘the act of a captain, for his own purposes and to serve 
his own ends, engaging in a smuggling transaction, which might 
tend to the injury of his owners and to the ship being seized,’ 
and as such an act, to be “barratry.” The ship got to the 
assigned position off Cadiz, but whilst on the look-out for the 
expected smuggler, found instead two vessels of the Spanish 
Revenue Service, and was by them seized and carried into Cadiz. 
She was detained there for some time, but ultimately liberated. 
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Considerable sums of money were expended in obtaining her 
release; it did not appear, and probably might not be judicious to 
inquire too closely, how. But these sums the owner sought to 
recover from the underwriters on the ground that the loss was caused 
by one of the perils against which he was insured, i.e., the 
barratry of the master. The contention on the part of the 
defendant was that even if that was so, the actual loss 
was caused by a ‘‘capture and seizure, and the consequences 
of an attempt thereat,’’ and was therefore one for which the 
underwriters were not liable under the warranty. The plain- 
tiff urged that the warranty only applied to the legitimate 
voyages of the ship, that is, those voyages or expeditions 
sanctioned by himself or his agent, and not to one undertaken 
berratrously by the master. But, as already stated, the contention 
failed in all the Courts in succession. 

And it may now be considered as most conclusively decided 
that a warranty of the ship being ‘free from capture or 
seizure, or the consequences of any attempt thereat,’ frees the 
underwriter from loss caused by a seizure, even though the 
liability of the ship to seizure and the actual seizure were the 
consequences of the barratrous act of the master, which was one 
of the perils against which the ship was insured. Probably one 
eflect of this decision will be an alteration in the form of the 
warranty, confining it specifically to the seizure of the ship whilst 
employed in the owner’s voyages. The warranty was no doubt 
primarily meant to free the underwriters from liability in case 
of the outbreak of hostilities or of an embargo or from 
the result of an attempt to break a blockade, and not to 
pat an owner at the mercy of any person on board who chooses 
for his own purposes to use the ship as a vehicle for the carriage 
of contraband goods, though such:an act would not indeed work the 
confiscation of the ship in this country, if proved to be done 
privately and not on owner’s account; yet even here it might 
cause great loss to the owner in the detention of the ship till he 
bad proved his innocence or ignorance, and in other countries 
might well cause the actual loss of the ship by confiscation or 
forfeiture, or the infliction of a ruinous fine either paid directly to 
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the Government as a penalty for smuggling, or indirectly to some 
one else to obtain a favourable sentence. . 


(2.) The case of the Rhondda (8 App. Cases, 549), decided by the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council on June 5th, afirming 1 
decision of the Vice-Admiralty Court of Malta, is interesting, as being 
the first decision on the Narrow Channel Rule (Art. 21 of the 
Regulations for Preventing Collisions at Sea, of 1880), and has 
given possibly a wider interpretation to that Rule than was 
generally expected, as it decides that the Straits of Messina, 
where the collision in question took place, are, within the meat- 
ing of the Rule, a ‘‘ narrow channel,” the actual breadth, the 
whole of which is deep water, being at the place in question 
very nearly two miles. It is true that with the exception of 
rivers there are compartively few channels much used in navigi- 
tion which are less than two miles in breadth, excepting such as the 
Suez Canal, for which there are special regulations in force ; but stil 
several at once will occur to the navigator, e.g., the Bosporus and 
the Dardanelles, the Gut of Canso, the Needles entrance to the 
Solent and probably, though this is not so clear in consequence of 
one boundary being a sand bank and not the land, the entrances 
to Yarmouth Roads and the Downs. In all these cases, the 
actual position in the channel at which a collision takes place 
will be of the utmost importance, as the strongest presumption wil 
exist, if the collision happens on either side of mid-channel, against 
the vessel which at that place would be keeping nearer the side of 
the channel which lay on her port-hand. 

Another very important point decided in the case was—at whit 
time it becomes the duty of a steam-vessel approaching another to 
ease, stop or reverse. 

The Rhondda, steaming down the Straits to the southward and 02 
her proper side of the channel, that is, on the Sicilian side, saw the 
Alsace Lorraine steaming to the northward on the same side of the 
Straits, at a distance sufficient to enable the vessels to clear ove 
another by the ordinary action of the port-helm. In consequenet. 
however, of the action of a strong local current, the far-famed 
Charybdis, where, according to arendering of Homer adapted, with 
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apologies to the shade of Pope, to modern time, it would appear that 

‘The swiftest racer of the azure plain 
Here ports her helm and works her screw in vain ; ’’— 
the port-helm failed to have any effect on the course of the Rhondda, 
and she turned to port, on seeing which, and not before, her 
engines were stopped and reversed,—too late, however, to avoid 
the collision. It would be impossible in any way to abbreviate the 
terse and clear statement of the law and of the duty of a master 
given by Sir James Hannen, who delivered the judgment of the Court 
in the following sentence :—‘‘ When the Rhondda’s helm was put 
hard-a-port, that manceuvre, if it had been successful, would have 
put her on such a course as would have determined the risk, and 
therefore the duty of slackening the speed did not arise. It only 
arose when it was discovered that this manceuvre could not be 
carried out.”’ 


(3.) The De Bay (8 App. Cases, 559), the other case decided by the 
Judicial Committee, also on appeal from the Vice-Admiralty Court 
of Malta, whose award of salvage it reduced, is interesting, 
especially as the judgment was delivered by Sir James Hannen, 
who now so frequently, as President of the Probate, Divorce and 
Admiralty Division, sits in the Court of Admiralty, as establishing 
some sort of principle on which to estimate the amount of a salvage 
award where the salvors have sustained losses or been put to 
expense. It has very generally been considered sufficient to make 
an award ‘‘in bulk,’’ as it were, to cover all such losses, &c., 
without going into their precise amount; for the future, it 
appears that when the value of the salved property is sufficient, 
the losses and expenses will first be considered and refunded, 
and then what may be called salvage proper awarded, commen- 
surate with the risk ran, exertions used, &c. Where it is not 
practicable to ascertain the amount of loss sustained by 
the salvors a larger award will of course still be made, to 
include and cover these losses, than when they are separately esti- 
mated and allowed for. The only objection to this method of 
awarding salvage is, that it introduces, or perhaps more properly 
Tevives, an element of expense in salvage suits in proving with 
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precision the amount of the losses sustained. But one somewhat 
serious technical difficulty in working it out may arise. If the 
shipowner, in his character as owner of the salving ship, is to be 
paid for the loss he has sustained, it would appear to be almost 
an «@ fortiort case for recompensing an actual salvor for loss or injury 
sustained by him in rendering the service, as by breaking an arm or 
leg or other personal injury ; that no doubt has usually been done by 
giving such a person a substantially larger share in the distribution 
of the award ; but if it is laid down as law that he is entitled to an 
equivalent, such as a jury would give for the injury, it would 
appear only just that the relatives of a salvor who lost his life in 
the service should in like manner be recompensed for the loss sus- 
tained by them as in accident cases under the Statute commonly 
known as Lord Campbell’s Act. No doubt no one would complain 
of a share being awarded to the executors or administrators of 
the dead man in some degree commensurate with the loss sus- 
tained by his family, but if it is treated as a matter of law, it 
is to be feared that Lord Campbell’s Act, on which alone the right 
of relatives to recover compensation for injury sustained by them 
in consequence of the loss of life depends, would be found imap- 
plicable to the case where the peril was voluntarily incurrrd, and 
where there was no negligence on the part of those, who have 


to pay salvage, causing the loss of life. 
SEA LAWYER. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





FOG.SIGNALS. 
To the Editor of the ‘* Nautical Magazine.” 


Sir,—As a contributor to the number of suggestions going about 
for ‘ fog-signalling,’ I send you the following, which I think 
might be adopted pro tem., and until a better system could be 
elaborated by some patenting genius. It would give us tools t0 
work with which we are used to, and would only entail an extra 
cost in any steamer of perhaps a £10 note. 


We OR og ee . 
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Instead of one, let two whistles be provided, one to have a very 
low, deep sound, the other a very high, shrill one ; their musical (?) 
compass to be of course regulated by certain vibratory limits, under 
government inspection, leaving a good margin to guard against 
possibility of mistake. Then, let them be used in some similar 
way to the following :— 

N.W. through N. to N.E. = 1 lony blast low = N. 

8.W. through S. to 8.E. = 1 do. do. shrill = S. 
N.E. by E. to S.E. by E. = 2 long blasts low = EK. 
8.W. by W. to N.W. by W. = 2 long blasts shrill = W. 

I think four directory sounds only would be better than more, being 
simple and generally sufficient, and not necessitating recourse to long 
and short sounds. 

I would have a circular plate rigged up on the bridge and properly 
marked (something like the sketch I send), with leads on each 





Back view showing idea for 

keeping lanyards separate. 
quadrant, through which the whistle lanyard might be rove at the 
commencement of a fog, but so arranged that the shrill whistle lan- 
yard could not be rove in the low one’s place or vice versd. By 
this method a mistake could only be made by gross inattention to the 
directions, 


Then, take for example the English Channel.—All steamers bound 
“p would be giving two low blasts; all bound down two shrill 
ones.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Barrow, July 16th, 1888. W. B. WHALL. 





~ 
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ON HEAVING THE LEAD. 
To the Editor of the ‘* Nautical Magazine.” 


Srr,—A great deal is said by way of attempting to excuse mas- 
ters for not using the lead. I therefore let you know that my 
plan in running along a coast that I did not too well know, was to 
make up my mind what distance I would keep, and then have the 
deep-sea lead bent on to a good small line (the lead to have clean 
arming) the line to be made fast, so as to allow the lead to sink— 
say ten fathoms—then I gave orders that this lead should be car- 
ried forward to the length of the line and dropped over, every ten 
minutes, the ship going full speed. If by looking at the arming 
on the lead the man thought it had touched the bottom, I stopped 
and took a proper sounding. 

I think if this plan was adopted by steamers when running near 
a coast with good even soundings, it would be the means of keep- 
ing some out of mischief. A MASTER MARINER. 





THE WIND IN HURRICANES. 
To the Editor of the ‘* Nautical Magazine.” 


Sir,—Of the indraught of the wind in hurricanes, I do not think 
there can be any doubt; the only difference is one of degree, 
depending on the extent of the atmospheric disturbance. I have 
had opportunities here of verifying, or at least of satisfying my ow? 
mind as to the certainty of a considerable indraught in some 
cyclones which passed over this Colony. In one in particular, which 
lasted six hours, from 8 a.m. to 2 p.m., I noticed the branches 
blown from off the trees to have an upward or lifting motion when 
the centre was approaching close to. Also I noted that the wind 
blew south and shifted to north after the vortex had passed. If 
the purely circular theory were right, the storm would have beet 
travelling west, but from observations in other places, its course 
was found to be S.W. It can be demonstrated (that as the centre 
passed over a place, the wind shifting from true N. to S. ina S.W. 
true direction) that nothing but an indraft can reconcile the facts 
here stated. A sailing vessel cannot but wait the approach of 
one of these storms, and will be safe, if she has sea-room, 
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ronning with wind two points on the starboard-quarter in the 
northern, or two points on port-quarter in the southern, hemisphere. 
A steamer need never be at a loss to keep clear of the centre. I have 
always found that in running before a hurricane theforce of the wind 
keeps the tops of the seas flattened so that they seldom come on board. 
When in higher than lat. 30°, the extent of the hurricane may be 
80 great, and cover so much surface, as to render the indraft im- 
perceptible, and this is, I think, the reason why there is any doubt 
on the subject. Men navigating the tropics much become convinced 
of the truth of an indraft, as it is the only way to reconcile their 
observations and experience. 
J. D. SWITZER, 
Brisbane. Retired Navigating Lieutenant, R.N. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 





Die Kriegsschifibauten, 1881-1882, Zusammengestellt von J. F. 
von Kronenfels, Wien, Pest. Leipzig; A. Hartlebens Verlag. 1888. 


Tms is the first supplement to the valuable work Das 
Schwimmende Flottenmaterial der Seemachte which we noticed at 
length on its appearance in 1881. In the present supplement 
Captain Kronenfels brings down his account of the building of ships 
of war to the close of last year. The different nationalities are 
taken, as in the former work, in alphabetical order, the war-ships in 
each case in existence at the end of 1882 are named under their 
respective classes, and a detailed account is given of the additions to 
the war-fleets during 1881 and 1882. The illustrations are as good 
asin the former work, which is saying a great deal, and altogether 
it may safely be affirmed that there is no work in any language 
giving for its size so complete an account of the war navies 
of the world. 

Among the more remarkable ships of which full descriptions and 
illustrations are given we notice the Zing-Yuen and Chen- Yuen, the 
first ventures of the Chinese Government in ironclads. The new 
English ironclads Ajax and her sisters Collingwood and Colossus are 
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also fully described and illustrated, and a space proportioned to the 
interest of the subject is given to the torpedo-ship Polyphemus. 
The Italian ironclads Italia and Lepanto also occupy a space com- 
mensurate with their importance as the largest of ironclads. Not 
the least remarkable feature of the book, however, is the progress 
it records in the building of torpedo boats. Many of these are very 
fully described and well drawn. We hope Captain Kronenfels will 
continue to give us biennial supplements to his valuable work. 


The British Navy. By Sir Thomas Brassey. Vol. IV. London: 
Longmans. 1883. 


Tue fourth volume of this magnum opus deals with questions con- 
cerning dockyards, naval reserves, education of naval officers and 
training of seamen. The compiler has collected the opinions 
expressed on these subjects by numerous authorities and has care- 
fully and effectively reproduced them. Not the least valuable of 
these opinions are those which have been expressed from time to 
time by Sir Thomas Brassey himself. 


On Blue Water: some Narratives of Sport and Adventure in the 
Modern Merchant Service. By J. F. Keane. London: Tinsley 
Brothers. 


Ir there was some doubt among critics as to Mr. Keane's 
journey to Mecca and Medina, there need be none as to his having 
been to sea and having passed through the various grades from 
boy to officer. He knows the sea well, and also what yarns are, 
and, moreover, he knows well how to string the latter together s0 
as to make avery readable book. It matters not to us that he 
could not have been the chief actor in all that he relates, though 
we have no reason to question the fact that he may have been 
connected with many of the incidents and adventures of which he 
gives a very vivid description ; on the whole his narrative 
sufficiently correct, and he gives a very truthful account of 
the physical suffering the crew often undergoes in ill-found 
ships under ruffianly officers, especially in the case where 
the men, often landsmen and loafers, have been shanghaied. 
It is not, however, accurate to assert that a ‘‘ consul is recalled or 
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superseded when he is known “to deal out justice with an impartial 
hand to all British subjects who may appeal to him.’’ Consuls, as 
a rule, are supposed to be afflicted with the infirmity of leaning 
more towards redressing ® seaman’s imaginary grievances than to 
acting with impartiality as between officer and man. Some of the 
yarns the author has to tell happened long ago, and have lost nothing 
by the keeping ; nevertheless the book may be read with advantage 
alike by owner, master and men. We may, however, candidly say 
that if youngsters are induced to take to a seafaring life through 
reading of adventures amidst islands abounding in ‘ cockatoos, 
tobacco and rum,”’ their impressions as to the general tenor of a 
sailor’s life will be considerably damped by looking at that life as it 
actually is, and as it is depicted in Mr. Keane’s work ‘on blue 
water,” 


Seamanship Examiner. By John Newton, F.R.A.8. London: J. 
Newton, Sailors’ Home. 


Tas isan explanation of the seamanship required of candidates 
for masters’ and mates’ certificates of competency at the Board of 
Trade Examinations at the various ports; and in addition to the 
excellent advice it gives on the main subject to which it is devoted, 
it contains plates of the Commercial Code of Signals, the Distance, 
Boat and Semaphore Signals, and a new ‘Rule of the Road’”’ 
Diagram. The special feature of the new edition (the seventeenth) 
is that it contains some Miscellaneous questions relating principally 
fo steamships, in which a candidate should be well posted in order 
to get a certificate. The number of editions through which the 
book has passed speaks sufficiently for its value. 





Our Lisrary TABLe. 


The Notices to Mariners and Hydrographic Notices, British and 
Foreign, continue to increase in number, and the usual summary 
of them will be found in our ‘‘ Nautical Notices ;’’ besides aiding 
masters to correct their charts to date, some valuable sailing 
directions will be found among them this month. 
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The books, pamphlets, and papers on our table are as follows :— 
Colburn’s United Service Magazine (London), for July and August, 
full of readable and interesting articles for naval and military men + 
and not wholly unmindful of the Mercantile Marine. Van Nostrand's 
Engineering Magazine (New York), for August, gives a paper on 
the ‘‘ Geometry of Space,’”’ and another on ‘‘ Corrective Division, 
an abridgement of the ordinary process of long division,” both im- 
structive and useful. The Revue Maritime et Coloniale (Paris), for 
August, chiefly discusses African geography, but naval subjects are 
not forgotten. The Connaissance des Temps (Paris), for 1984, the 
equivalent of our Nautical Almanac, continues to give the ‘‘ Table 
of Azimuths of Polaris,”’ for all north latitudes between 10° and 65°, 
and at intervals of ten minutes, a table which, slightly abridged, to 
two pages, our Almanac might adopt with advantage. An excellent 
companion to the Connaissance des Temps and Nautical Almanac has 
also been written by M. Abel Souchon (Gauthier-Villars, Paris), 
entitled ‘‘ Traité d’ Astronomie Pratique,’’ explaining the computa- 
tions of the astronomical and nautical ephemeris, with an historical 
introduction to the subject. Boletin de la Sociedad Geografica de 
Madrid, for June, besides local matters, gives a description 


of the ascent of Tenerife, and has a paper contrasting China 
and Japan. 


Rivista Marittima(Genoa), for July, August, opens with a paper on 
‘¢ The Mission of the War Navy in time of Peace ;”’ the series on the 
history of the Italian Royal Navy, dealing chiefly with the 
financial aspect of the question, is continued; there is also & 
paper upon Naval Hygiene, by Dr. Accardi, a lengthy article upon 


the proposed Channel Tunnel, and one upon Tonquin and its re- 
lations with France. 


Revista Maritima Brazeleira, for February, March, April, May and 
June, furnish the usual quota of maritime and geographical papers. 
The latest numbers of the following periodicals are to hand:— 
Hansa, Das Schiff’, Le Yacht, L’ Avenir Militaire, Forest and 
Stream (U.S.), the New York Maritime Register, The Nautical 
Gazette (U.S.), and the Marine Journal (Cincinnati, U.S.) 


1885. 
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PLACE. CoNsTANT, Eta seas 
H. M. 
Aberdeen .........-++ —1 17 Leith 


Aberystwyth ......c006 
RIGOINOT i 4 i:cscuwveses ens 
ANEWEFP ccossiscesceccs 
APOIOMUEG csse onpcexcest 
ALCACHON: »6csicvarieens 


APRIOW icaseeaeees ° 
AIC: a gaatierateriwes® 
BA cccstcetvetewen 
Bantry harbour ...... 
Barnstaple bridge .... 
BRVORHGAswcseweaue ° 


Beachy head & Rye bay 
BGEGUMATIS 6oi6 cis awke 
BONER Geciiaseuwain . 
Berwick: siesesadesswns 
BIVUE vetsuws Kiss Sasienny 
MOTGGRUSvcc\ie ua cen ° 
BOUMORNG: 5 cae cenicasek 
BPA DOG 6 ciscaasiaewed 
Bristol & King Road .. 
CaGts: eciws (aiteeks ke 
Caernarvon ......... ° 
CRIBS csaicese Seeverecs 
Campbellton .......... 
ROTO oi. ci.cacesua. nine 
Odrdigan bars: se<ss00 
Carlingford bar ..... * 
Ohatham. -cyecseevess . 
CRGEDOUNE ca cdvecicdes 
Coleraine. ciscvsiwsivee 
Coquet Road.......... 
Cordouan Tower...... 
Cowes (West) ........ 
Crinetiss cass jin peas Hon 
Cromarey: ‘ssvcicceess ° 
Dartmouth ®,..ccecsse 
Deal & Downs ...... ee 
PAIGHOG® svsctenasccess 
Donaghadee ......... ° 
Donegal harbour...... 
Douglas & Ramsay.... 


Dubit GAL vexe ced weds ° 
DUWGRIE o.isecsazaws oo 
Dungeness......... ove 
DOUKGFOUG. cscs ceeens 
BeXMOU sisiecsscceon 
POLMOUGS: sasceskecvee 
FOOGMD: .cievccchseea’s 
POPOL cccecessane cars 


Flamborough head.... 


PISSCWOOE 6.256 6 dsnisaes 
Folkestone....scscscce 
FOWGCS 65 cna sariectees 
PIRshind.. ccs acaaaes ‘sae 
Galway bay ..... oceee 
CHDPRET in cc ka ccnwans ° 
Glasgow (Port)...... oe 
Gloucester............ 
CPR VIS ica das ccins 
Gravesend osc cciccses 
Grimsby (Great) ..... ° 
Guernsey (St. Peter) .. 
Hartlepool ....ceccsees 


PT FS ee ee - 
SEOTUR. Gc'64:68'066vsOsaes 
Helgoland_...... insees 
Holyhead?,.......... ; 
Holy Island harbour .. 
Honfleur ....... ish oun 
Inverness .......... os 
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TIDAL CONSTANTS 


For Various BritisH, IRISH, AND EvRopgean Ports. 


By applying the Tidal Constant of the place, according to its sign (+ add 
— sub.), to the time of high water on the given day at the port of reference, you 


—8 62 Liverpool 
+2 59 Brest 

+5 18 Dover 

—0 42 Leith 

+0 50 Brest 

—2 25 Kingstown 
—0 18 Greenock 
—1 49 Leith 

—1 14 Queenstown 
—0 26 Weston-s.-Mare 
—0O 2 Brest 

+0 8 Dover 

—0 51 Liverpool 
+2 42 Londonderry 
—1 5 N. Shields 
—0 8 N. Shields 
+8 8 Brest 

+0 13 Dover 

+0 22 Devonport 
+0 19 Weston-s.-Mare 
—2 2 Brest 

—1 56 Liverpool 
+0 87 Dover 

—0 23 Greenock 
+0 2 Weston-s.-Mare 
—4 22 Liverpool 
—0 10 Kingstown 
—0 47 London 

+4 2 Brest 

—1 87 Londonderry 
—0 28 N. Shields 
—0 10 Brest 

—0 27 Dover 

+4 41 Greenock 
—2 21 Leith 

+0 33 Devonport 
+0 8 Dover 
+719 Brest 

+0 8 Kingstown 
+0 17 Queenstown 
—0 11 Liverpool 
+0 2 Kingstown 
—0 16 Kingstown 
—60 27 Dover 

+0 56 Dover 

+0 88 Devonport 
—0 46 Devonport 
+6 57 Brest 

—0O 47 Brest 

—1 59 Hall 

—0 12 Liverpool 
—0 5 Dover 

—0 29 Devonport 
+1 42 Dover 

—0 26 Queenstown 
—1 27 Brest 

+0 10 Greenock 
+2 51 Weston-s.-Mare 
+0 26 Brest 

—0 48 London 

—0 58 Hull 

+2 50 Brest 

+0 5 N. Shields 
—1 52 London 

+6 4 Brest 

+0 21 Dover 

—1 12 Live 1 
—0 53 N. Shields 
+5 42 Brest 

—1 59 Leith 
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have the time of high water at the place sought. 


PLACE, 


Jersey (St. Helier) .... 
RIMOOIN: cc scecevivence 
Lerwick (Shetland) 
PUMOREEE.. Sevvadesk@ns 
TAsDOn BOP. vwiccccies 
Littlehampton ........ 
Llanelly bar .......... 
Lowestoft .......ccece 
Lynn & Boston Deep.. 
Margate .......... écae 
MAIVDOED: cccccsancnde 
Milford Haven entr. .. 
MOBMOES incsdasccenc 
MOREE. bode ctecsatnds 
Needles point ........ 


Peel, Isle of Man...... 
Pembroke Dock ...... 
PORES “sessnceivkse 
Peterhead ............ 
Piel harbour, Barrow.. 


Plymouth breakwater 
POO scccie becancnnee 
Port Carlisle .......... 
Portland breakwater .. 
Port Patrick ....cssces 
Portsmouth ...ccccsss 
RAMOGRW 64 cctnac cane 
TLOUATEDI. ox iwicdcdns 
Santander ...... esonge 
Scarborough.........- 
Seizes bl... cccccceds 
Sheerness ........ Sec 
Shoreham ....... oo cae 
Sligo bay ...ccscvcces 
Southampton ....... ° 
Spurn point ......... . 
St. Ives e*#ereeer eer eeee 
Ne, MERED ccdcuscuds eese 
St. Mary (Scilly) ee 
St. Nazaire ..cccccces 
Stornoway. .....+..+«. 
Stromness (Orkneys).. 
Sunderland eer ee eee © 


Swansea bay......-.« 
Tay bar ....cccccssces 
Toes bar ....c.ececsese 


Eaten iad 
Tralee ere e eee ed 
Ushant (Gaseuaaal}s. 2 
Valentia harbour .... 
ee eee eer eee 
estp erer ene een ee 
Wexford ..<act csuenden 
ban ree eee eee eee 
VOT. wcccessves 

Wick eee eee ee eee eee 
Wicklow .. .asceusesade 
Ww eee eeeeee 
Yarmouth road ...... 
Youghall........seee00 





CoNSTAXT. REFERESCE. 


. —38 47 Leith 
















Port oF 


H. M. 
+2 38 Brest 
—0 18 Queenstown 
+1 15 Queenstown 
—1 17 Brest 
+0 24 Dover 
—0 88 Weston-s.-Mare 
—4 1 London 
—0 2 Hull 
—3 18 London 
+0 8 Liverpool 
—0 58 Weston-s.-Mare 
—O 52 Leith 
+1 6 Brest 
—1 % Dover 
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MONTHLY ABSTRACT OF NAUTICAL NOTICES. 








SRBRRERRSERRESSRESESSISRSSSISHSSS €RRKRERBSR 


PLAcE. 


Exc1iisH CHANNEL — Shambles Light- 


vessel 

ExcLanp—East Coast—Outer Dow 
Light-vesse 
‘i s Fern Island Light 


s West Coast — South Bishop 
Lighthouse 
IRELAND — East Coast — Dublin Bay — 
Muglins Rock 
Po South Coast—Fastnet Rock 
Lighthouse 
5 West Coast—Dingle Bay — 
Blasket Islands—Tearaght 
Island Light 

Norts S8z4—Belgium—Nieuport 


7. Walcheren Island — Veere 
Channel—Sloe (Wulpenburg) 
‘9 Netherlands—Hook of Hol- 


land Canal 
” ” Texel Island— 
Eijerland 
‘s Elbe River —Outer Light- 
vessel 

$3 Heligoland—North Haven 


* Schleswig aauabaeaa 

Norway—South and West Coasts 
BaLTic ENTRANCE — Kattegat — Hielm 
Island 


8 
borg Point 
o Sound—Copenhagen 
krouer 
BaLtic — Sweden — South Coast—Carl- 
shamn 

n Gulf of Finland— Helsingfors 


" ” Viborg 


” Bothnia Gulf — Aland Sea — 
Lagskir 
Oregrund Bay— 
Grepen Light 

ii Hattbaden 


France—North Coast — Seine River — 
Havre 


” 99 
MgprreRRanzax—Spain—Santa Pola 
” Italy—Genoa 


3” ” West Coast — 
Civita Vecchia 
1 Sicily—Cape Zaffarano 


5 Tunis—Sphax 


i Adriatic — Italy — Mol- 
fetta 

” ” »  Vieste 
—BSanta Croce 

99 Dalmatia— 
Stango Piccolo Channel 


SuBJKcr. 


Light and fog-signal to be altered 


in November. 
Fog-signal to be altered in October. 


To be altered in November. 
Explosive fog-signal established. 
Beacon has red band. 

Explosive fog-signal in November. 
Light altered in character. 


New light. 

Red sector intended. 

Wrecks removed ; leading lights re- 
eT ce-caiiblted 

New daymark. 

Discovery of shoal. 

Experimental bell-baoys. 

Various experimental lights. 

Light altered. 

Light altered. 

Principal light altered. 

Intended breakwater light. 

Shoal discovered. 

Shoal foundand marked by beacon. 
Provisional light. 

Replaced by gas-buoy. 

peace: on shoal, and new shoal 
Light on bell-buoy. 

Various new and proposed lights. 
New light. 

Alteration in harbour lights. 
Extension of outer breakwater. 
Light not shown yet. 

New harbour light. 

Buoy to mark works in progress. 
Light uncertain. 


Depth. 








ees 
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409 
410 
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NAUTICAL NOTICES. 


Montuiy Aspstract oF Nautica Notices—Continued. 


OEE saa ESiISIe 


PLACE. 


MEDITERRANEAN—Grecian Archipelago— 
Hydra Island—Cape Zourva 
Buiack Sea—Entrance to Bosporus 


$9 Kertch Strait—Tuzla Bank 


Arrica — East Coast — Zanzibar — Ras 
Nungwe (Hog Point) 
Inpra—West Coast 


” ” Beypore River 
” ” Gulf of Cutch—Beyt 
Harbour—Sainia 
Island 


Bay or BencaL—Ceylon—West Coast— 
Colombo Harbour 

re i East Coast— 
Trincomalie Harbour 

EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO — Borneo — Peri 
Bank 

Curna—East Coast—Chusan Archipelago 
—Steep Island 

AvusTRALIA—East Coast—Inner Route to 
Torres Strait 

+ a Moreton Bay— 
Brisbane River 


” » Port Jackson Entrance | Light altered in character. 


—Outer South Head 
” » Port Jackson — East 


SUBJECT. 


New light. 

Fog-signals. 

No beacon on breakwater. 

New light. 

Buoys removed during S.W. Mon- 
soon. 

Permanent light shown. 


Light altered ; depth on 3-fm. patch. | 


Additional lights. 
Sunken rock found. 
Shoal N.W. of bank. | 
New light and fog-signals. 

Shoal off Cape Weymouth. | 
New leading lights. 


| Particulars of leading lights. 


Channel | 


NEw ZEALAND—North Island— Hauraki 
Gulf—Burgess Islet 

9 Middle Island — Doubt- 

ful Inlet—Smith Sound 

West InpiEs— Cuba — Cardenas Bay— 
Piedras Cay 

UnitED StTatEes—North Carolina—Cape 
Hatteras 

.” New York Harbour — 
Princess Bay 

NEw Brunswick—Northumberland Strait 
—Buctouche River 

Nova Scotra—S.E. Coast—Liverpool Bay 


Sarninc Directions for Columbia River, Oregon. 


| New light, &c. 

| Sunken rock. 
Shoal discovered. 
Automatic signal-buoy. 
Alteration in light. 
New leading lights. 
Automatic signal-buoy. 








NAUTICAL NOTICES. 


All Bearings Magnetic, unless otherwise stated. 


362.—EneuisH CHanneL.—Shambles Light-Vessel.— Alteration 
Character of Light and Fog-Signal.—It is intended to alter, about 
the end of November, the present character of the Shambles light 
from fixed to a double-flashing half-minute light, showing two 
successive flashes in the manner following, viz.:—A flash of 


5 seconds, an eclipse of 6 seconds, a flash of 1} seconds, and a2 
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eclipse of 174 seconds; also the present character of the fog-signal will 
be altered, so that in thick or foggy weather it will give two blasts 
in quick succession every two minutes, in the manner following, 
viz..—A high note of 2} seconds’ duration, silence 24 seconds, a 
low note of 24 seconds, followed by an interval of 112} seconds. 
Farther notice will be given. 

863.—EncLanp.— East Coast.—Outer Dowsing Light-Vessel.— 
Kog-Signal.— Simultaneously with the improvement in the Outer 
Dowsing light, which will be effected early in October, a fog-signal will 
beestablished on board that vessel, which will, during thick or foggy 
weather, give two blasts in quick succession every two minutes in the 
manner following, viz. :—The first blast a low note, the second a 
high note. 

364.—Enouanp.—East Coast.—Fern Island Light.—Alteration 
in Character.—It is intended to alter, early in November, the 
present character of the high light of the Inner Fern from 
30 seconds white flashing to 20 seconds white and red flashing, 
showing two white flashes followed by a red flash. The period of 
each flash and eclipse will be 20 seconds. Further notice will be 
published. 

365.—ENneGLanp.— West Coast.—South Bishop Lighthouse.— 
Explosive Fog-Signal.—The signal now consists of tio loud reports, 
following each other in quick succession, produced by means of a 
powerful rocket, and will, during thick or foggy weather, be 


repeated every fifteen minutes. The fog-bell will also be sounded © 


as hitherto. 

366.—InELanD.—East Coast.— Dublin Bay.— Muglin's Rock 
Beacon.— Red Band.—With reference to Notice in 1881, on the 
establishment of a beacon, coloured white, on Muglin’s rock, south 
side of entrance to Dublin bay, there is now a red band on the 
beacon, in order to render it a more conspicuous sea mark. 

367.—IneLanp.—South Coast.—Fastnet Rock Lighthouse.—In- 
tended Fog-Signal.—On or about the 1st November, 1888, an ex- 
Plosive fog-signal will be established at Fastnet rock lighthouse, 
south coast of Ireland. The signal will consist of one report, 
produced by means of exploding acharge of gun-cotton from the top 
of a gib surmounting the lantern, and will, during thick or foggy 
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long. 4° 5’5" EB. During the removal of the wrecks, the direction in 
which they lie will be indicated by two white flags, oneon the 
North and one on the South mole. The guardship stationed for 
carrying out the work will have three balls placed vertically at the 
mast head ; and one hour before each torpedo is fired, the Dutch 
ensign will be hoisted on the topmast. A red flag in place of the 
Dutch ensign, will indicate that it is dangerous to pass the wreck at 
a less distance than 1} cables. The red flag being hauled down 
means that navigation may be resumed. Also, the red leading 
lights for the West gat, discontinued since May, 1888, on account 
of the wreck of the Anastasia, will shortly be re-exbibited, but 
from larger buildings situated farther northward than formerly. 
The high (eastern) light will be shown from Spanjaards sand hill, 
northward of the houses; the low (western) light will be placed on 
the shore near the wind vane, distant 450 yards from the high 
light. Position of low light, lat. 51° 59’ 0” N., long. 4° 6’ 40” E. 
The red lights (thus placed) kept in line bearing E. by 8.38. will 
lead through the West gat, nearly midway between the wrecks of 
the dredger and the Anastasia. These lights will probably be re- 
exhibited when the dredger has been removed, and the buoy with 
light withdrawn in order to blow up the Anastasia. Variation, 
162° WF, 

372.—NortH Sea.—Netherlands.—Tevel Island.—Eijerland.— 
Provisional Light Discontinued, Permanent Light Re-Exhibited.— 
With reference to Notice 270, p. 557, on the exhibition of a pro- 
Visional light on the north point of Texel island, Eijerland (near 
Coksdorp)—pending the illuminating apparatus of the revolving 
light being replaced by an apparatus of greater power—on 15th 
July, 1883, the provisional light was discontinued, and the perma- 
nent light re-exhibited. The permanent light ig a revolring white 
light, showing brightly for a duration of ten seeonds, followed by an 
eclipse of fifty seconds, visible in all directions except where 
obscured by the sand hills of Texel and Vlieland, which lie to the 
N.E. and 8.W. of the light; it is elevated 165 feet above the sea, 
and should be seen from a distance of 19 miles. 

373.—NortH Szea.—Elbe River.—Outer Light-Vessel.—Intended 
Alteration in Character of Distinguishing Mark by Day.—On the 
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1st August, 1883, the following alteration would be made in the 
Outer light-vessel (Gustav Heinrich or Elbe No. 1), entrance to the 
river Elbe. A black ball, eight feet in diameter, will replace the 
red flag upon the mainmast. 

374.—NortH S«a.—Heligoland.— Shoal in North Haven.— 
Captain J. A. Poland, H.M.S. Valiant, reports the existence of a 
shoal in North Haven, Heligoland. This shoal upon which the 
Valiant grounded, is about 14 yards in extent, has 17 feet water 
over a bottom of sand and stones, with 4 fathoms close around, and 
lies with the following bearings :—Sandinsel (Middle beacon), 
S. 822° E.; Heligoland lighthouse, 8. 84° W. Variation, 144° W. 

375.—NortH Srea.—Schleswig Holstein. —Bell- Buoys Westward 
of Amrum Bank.—Two bell-buoys have been placed experimentally, 
westward of Amrum bank. These buoys, coloured black, have the 
words Amrum bani: on the upper edge of the buoy. Approximate 
position of the Northern buoy, lat. 54°39’ N., long. 7° 57’ E.; 
approximate position of the Southern buoy, lat. 54° 37' N., 
long. 7° 57'E. The shoalest part of Amrum bank, with depths of 
23 to 26 feet atlow water, lie about two miles eastward of these 
buoys. 

376.—Norway.—South and West Coasts.—Lights Experimentally 
E-xhibited.—In the autumn of 1883 a light will be experimentally 
exhibited from each of the following places on the south and west 
coasts of Norway. The lights are from lamps of mineral oil, and 
will be kept burning by day and night :— 

(1.) Stangholm, near Grimstad. Position approximate, 
lat. 58° 21’ 80” N., long. 8° 42’ 30” E. 

(2.) Haaden island, southward of Grimstad. Position approt- 
mate, lat. 58° 18’ 30” N., long. 8° 86’ 30” E. 

(3.) Rivingen island, southward of Homborgo island. Position 
approximate, lat. 58° 14’ 45” N., long. 8° 28’ 45” E. 

(4.) Fladé rock, near Rangnene island, Bergen’s lead. Position 
approximate, lat. 60° 15’ 45” N., long. 5° 11’ 80” E. 

(5.) Nauet rock, §.E. of Sjelanger. Position approumate, 
lat. 60° 34’ N., long. 4° 59’ 80” E. 

(6.) Nordskot, near Grotosund, Nordland. 

(7.) Andersodden, near Grotosund, Nordland. 
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Note-—No. 6 light in line with No. 7 light, leads between the 
shallows outside Nordskot. 

(8,9, 10,11.) Four lamps in the channels leading to Rost, 
Lofoten islands. 

(12.) Gresholmen, in  Tielsund. Position approximate, 
lat. 68° 4034’ N., long. 16° 40’ E. 

(18.) Tonsnees shoal, north of Tromso. Position approximate, 
lat. 69° 454’ N., long. 19° 5}’ E. 

Farther notice will be given relating to these lights. 

Caution.—As these lights will not be attended by resident light- 
keepers, mariners must not place too much reliance upon them. 

377.—Battic ENTRANCE.—Katteyat. — Hielm Island Light.— 
Alteration in Character,—The light on Hielm island, west side of 
entrance to The Belts, is a fired white light, with a white flash of 
about three seconds’ duration every minute ; elevated 160 feet above 
the sea, and visible from a distance of 19 miles. 

378.—Battic Enrrance.—Samsi Island.—Vestborg Point Light. 
—Alteration in Character.—The light on Vestborg point, 8.W. side 
of Samsé island, is a ftaed white light, with a white flash of about 
jive seconds’ duration every minute ; elevated 115 feet above the sea, 
and visible from a distance of 16 miles. 

879.—Battic Entrance.—The Sound.—Copenhagen Approach. 
—Trekroner Principal Light.—Alteration in Character.—The light 
on Trekroner battery, approach to Copenhagen, is a fixed white 
light, with a white flash of about five seconds’ duration every minute ; 
elevated 68 feet above the sea, and visible from a distance of 
12 miles. 

380.—Baxtic.—Sweden.—South Coast.—Carlshamn.—Intended 
Harbour Light on Breakwater.—To be exhibited at the West end of 
the Breakwater at Carlshamn ; it will be a fied green light, visible 
between the bearings of N. 11° W. and N. 80° W., and elevated 
19 feet above the sea. 

Note.—This light will assist vessels entering the harbour, in 
passing the narrow patch between the mole and the castle. It will 
be exhibited annually from 1st September to 1st May, except when 
the harbour is closed by ice. Variation, 9° IV. 

381.—Battic.—Gulf of Finland.—Helsingfors Approach.—Shoal 
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NAUTICAL NOTICES. 


S.W.of Stora Réintan.—In the fairway of the approach to Helsingfors, 
withthe 8.E. pointof Stora Rantan (Rantan holm) bearing N.63° E., 
distant one-third of a mile. This shoal (Harakka shoal), of 
rock, extends about 80 yards in a §.E, direction with a breadth of 
about 36 yards, and a least depth of 12 feet on it. A beacon, con- 
sisting of a pole coloured red, with tuft and broom turned upward, has 
been placed in 80 feet water to mark this shoal. Variation, 33° W. 

882.—Baxtic.— Gulf of Finland.— Approach to Viborg.—Shoal 
found and marked by a Beacon.—This shoal (Pitkanen shoal) is 
about 14 yards in extent, with 23 feet water on it, and lies N.W., 
distant 6: miles from Nerva lighthouse. A beacon, surmounted 
by a cross, and painted in red and white horizontal stripes, has 
been placed upon this shoal in 23 feet water. Variation, 24° W. 

883.—Baxtic.—Bothnia Gulf.—Aland Sea.—Léagskir Light 
Discontinued.—Provisional Light Exhibited.—The light hitherto 
shown from Ligskiir island, sea of Aland, would be temporarily 
discontinued during the building of the iron lighthouse, to replace 
the present wooden structure, and to introduce a dioptric lighting 
apparatus of the third order. The works are in progress. A 
provisional light is exhibited from the upper windows of the 
tower facing north, south,.and west, at an elevation of 80 feet 
above the sea. Variation, 8° I. : 

384.—Bautic. — Bothnia Gulf.— Oregrund Bay. — Greper 
Light-Vessel Replaced by Buoy with Light.—Grepen light-vessel in 
Oregrund bay has been replaced by a large gas-buoy (in the shape ofa 
vessel, 48 feet in length and 21 feet wide), from which an uninter- 
rupted light is shown. The light is fixed white, elevated 19 feet 
above the sea, and visible from a distance of 8 miles. The buoy 
is coloured red, with the name of Grepen in white letters on its sides. 

Note.—From 24th May to 24th July of every year this light 
will not be exhibited. 

885.—Batric.— Bothnia Gulf.—(1.) Beacon on Shoal N.E. of 
Hatthiden.—With reference to Notice in 1882, on the existence of 
a shoal lying about 2} miles N.E. of Hattbiiden, northern side of 
Iggé island, in lat. 60° 55’ 45” N., long. 17° 21’ 80” E., the shoal 
(3 fathoms) is now marked by a beacon buoy, surmounted by 4 
globe and cross bar. 
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(2.) Shoal N.N.E. of Hattbiden.—Lying about 2} miles N.N.E. 
of Hattbiden, and one mile N.W. of the shoal above-mentioned. 
This shoal, with 10 feet water on it, will, during the year 1888, be 
marked by a beacon buoy, coloured black and surmounted by a 
globe. Position, lat. GO° 56’ 15” N., long. 17° 20’ 10” E. 


' Fariation, 83° W. 


886.—France.—North Coast.—Seine River Entrance.—Havre 
Approach.—(1.) Light Shown Jrom Bell-Buoy.—A bell-buoy show- 
ing a white light, has been substituted for the bell-buoy No. 8, 
westward of Banc de |’Eclat, Havre approach. 

(2.) Alteration in Colour of Light shown from Buoy off Quarante. 
—Shown from the buoy off Quarante, entrance to the 8.W. 
pass, Havre approach; now a white light, instead of red as 
previously. 

387.—FRrance.— North Coast.—(1.) Honfleur.— Lights on Inner 
Jetties.—Two lantern lights are now exhibited from the extremities 
of thetwo inner jetties at the port of Honfleur. They are fired 
white lights. 

(2.) Cape Levi Port.—Proposed Light on Jetty.—To be shown 
from the extremity of the jetty at the port of Cape Levi. Position 
approximate, lat. 49° 41’ N., long. 1° 28}’ W. 

. (8.) Granville.—Light on Jetty—Now exhibited from the 
extremity of the small jetty at the port of Granville. It is a fixed 
green light, visible from a distance of 2 miles. 

(4.) Fishing Light near Mount St. Michael.—Maintained by 
fishermen and lighted by them whenever they expect a vessel to 
arive; exhibited on the right bank of Couesnon river, near 
Mount St. Michael. It is a fixed green light. 

(5.) Port of Dahonet.—Proposed Light.—It will be a fixed white 
light at the entrance tothe port of Dahonet. Position approximate, 
lat. 48° 842’ N., long. 2° 84’ W. 

388. — Meprrerrangan. — Spain.— Harbour Light at Santa 
Pola.—Exhibited from a column situated on the head of the mole, 
Santa Pola harbour. It is a green light, shown through an arc of 
270°, elevated 26 feet above the sea, and visible from a distance of 
2 miles. Position approximate, lat. 38° 11’ N., long. 0° 83’ W. 

389.—MEDITERRANEAN.—Italy.—Gulf of Genoa.—Genoa.— 








=. 
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Alterations in Harbour Lights.—With reference to Notice 231, 
p. 474, on intended alterations in the harbour lights at Genoa, the 
following alterations have been made :—(1.) On 5th May, 1883, a 
light was exhibited from a lighthouse erected on Scuola battery, 
point St. Giacomo, northern side of entrance to the harbour; it 
is a white light flashing every fifteen seconds, elevated 92 feet above 
the sea, and visible from a distance of 10 miles; the lighthouse, 
38 feet high, in the form of a truncated cone, is painted a reddish 
white. (2.) The two vertical lights hitherto shown from the light- 
house near the eastern extremity of the New West mole, have been 
replaced by a fixed red light, which should be visible from a distance 
of 5 miles; it is obscured seaward through an are of 140°—com- 
prised between a line passing through cape San Benigno (Ferro) 
light, and a line to the light-vessel at the south-eastern extremity 
of the masonry of the New West mole, in course of construction. 
(3.) The intermittent light hitherto shown from the lighthonse on 
the Western extremity of the Old (East) mole, has been replaced 
by a fixed green light, which should be visible from a distance of 
5 miles through a sector of 15°—comprised between the line whieh 
passes through the light-vessel at the south-eastern extremity of the 
masonry of the New West mole, and the line which passes through 
the bell-buoy moored at the extremity of the New East mole (in 
course of construction); beyond the limits of this sector 
and especially towards the harbour, a faint white light is 
perceptible. 

Note.—The entrance to the port of Genoa is now marked by the 
light-vessel showing a fixed white light, moored at the south-eastern 
extremity of the masonry of the New West mole (in course of ¢oa- 
struction), and by the white light flashing every fifteen seconds 00 
Scuola battery. Vessels entering the port should pass between 
these two lights, keeping within the sector of green light shown 
from the Old mole—leaving the bell-buoy on the starboard-hand, 
and the red light of the New West mole on the port-hand. ls», 
on 25th June, 1888, a buoy lighted by gas (Pintch system) would 
be placed experimentally near the bell-buoy marking the outer limit 
of the New East mole, in course of construction, at the entrance 
to the port of Genoa. 
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$90.—MepirERRANEAN.—TItaly.— West Coast.—Civita Vecchia.— 
Extension of Outer Breakwater.—The work of extending the outer 
breakwater of Civita Vecchia will shortly be commenced. The 
new portion of the breakwater will consist of two straight arms; 
the first will extend N. 674° W. from the N.W. extreme of the outer 
breakwater, for a distance of 219 yards; the second from the 
extremity of the first, N. 88° W. for a further distance of 219 
yards. A buoy, painted red and white, surmounted by a staff and 
flag will be moored to mark the outer extreme of the works in 
progress. 

891.—MeprreRRANEaN.— Sictly.— North Coast.—Cape Zaffarano. 
—Light not Fixhilited.—With reference to Notice 288, p. 474, on 
the exhibition of a light from a lighthouse erected on cape Zaffarano, 
eastern side of Palermo bay, the light is not yet exhibited, the 
lominating apparatus not being ready. (June 80, 18838.) 

392.— MEpITreRRANEAN.—Tunis.—Harbour Light at Sphax.— 
From a mast (42 feet high) at Sphax, it will be a fixed red light, 
visible from 6 distance of about 8 miles. Position approximate, 
Ist. 84° 48’ 50” N., long. 10° 46’ 10” E. 

893.—MeprrerraNgan.—Adriatic.—Italy. — Harbour Works at 
Molfetta.— Buoy to Mark Works in Progress.—The construction of a 
new breakwater will shortly be commenced at Molfetta. The western 
extremity of the East mole (San Corrado) will be united by a 
breakwater with the eastern extreme of West mole (San Michele). 
A equare-shaped buoy, surmounted by a staff and ball painted red, 
haa been moored about 50 yards eastward of the passage between the 
moles, to mark the submarine works. Vessels entering the port 
must not pass between the above-mentioned moles. 

894.— MepirERRANEAN. — Adriatic. — Italy. — Vieste. — Santa 
Croce Light Uncertain. —It was observed in H.M.S. Alexandra, when 
passing Santa Croce rocks, on the morning of the 4th July, 1888, 
between 12h. 40m. a.m. and 2h. Om. a.m., that Santa Croce light 
was not burning. Mariners are cautioned accordingly. 

395.—MeprrerRaNnEan.—.4Adriatic.— Dalmatia.—Stagno Piccolo 
Channel.—Depth in Channel Between Kranjak Shoal and Hodilje.— 
With reference to Notice in 1882 on the channel between Kranjak 
eboal and Hodilje, there isa depth of 124 feet between Kranjak 
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te.—By attention to these s 


answer, after an interval of five minutes by two discharges in quick 
A} : : - 
make the northern entrance of the Bosporus in foggy weather. 


399.—Arrica.—East Coast.—Zanzibar Isla 


896,—MeEDITERRANEAN.—Grecian Archipelago.—Hydra Island. 


398. — Buiack Sea. — Kertch 


During the year 1883, it is intended to move the signal guns from 
Existence of Beacon on Breakwater.—The end of the 
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- in its action, information has been received that the light is now 


exhibited, and that from a distance it appears to revolve every half 
minute. Also, the temporary light in front of the Sultan’s palace 
is not for the purposes of navigation, and only lighted occasionally. 

400.—Inpia.— Vest Coast.—Navigation during South-west Mon- 
soon, Temporary Withdrawal of Buoys.—The Madras Government 
has given notice, that sailing vessels run great risk in visiting the 
ports on the west coast of the Madras Presidency (Malabar coast) 
during the S.W. monsoon; during this season, from about the 
middle of May to the middle of September, the ports are virtually 
closed, shipping operations being hardly possible in the boisterous 
weather and heavy seas which generally prevail; sailing vessels 
therefore should only visit these ports during the N.E. monsoon or 
fair season. 

Note.—Information has also been received from the Bombay 
Government, that about 25th May 1883, many of the buoys on the 
coast of India, southward of Bombay, would be temporarily with- 
drawn during the S.W. monsoon. 

401.—Inpia.— West Ccast.—Beypore River Entrance.—Perma- 
nent Light Exhibited.—The experimental light shown from a 
lantern on the yard-arm of the flagstaff on the south side of Bey- 
pore river entrance, is now permanently established. It is a fixed 
red light, visible seaward between the bearings of N. by E. and 
S.E.4E., elevated 60 feet above high water, and should be seen 
from a distance of 6 miles. Position approximate, lat. 11° 9’ 45’ N., 
long. 75° 47’ 50” E. The light is intended to guide vessels to 
the anchorage during the night; it should be approached when 
bearing between N.E. by E. and E. by N. 3 N., the depths in the 
offing being from 6 to 4} fathoms. 

402.—Inp1a.— West Coast.—Gulf of Cutch.— Beyt (Bate) Har- 
bour.—(1.) Alteration in Light on Sainia Island.—It is a fixed white 
light, elevated 71 feet above high water, and visible from a distance 
of 18 miles. A sector of red light is shown over Chinri reef, 
between the bearings of S. 874° W. and S. 673° W. The 
lighthouse, 65 feet high, circular in shape and constructed of 
stone, is situated in the centre of the island. Position as given, 
lat. 22° 29’ 20” N., long. 69° 4’ 40” E. 
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(2.) Depth on Three-Fathoms Patch.—Also a depth of 24 fathoms 
at low water spring tides has been found on the patch stated to 
have 8 fathoms on it, lying in the approach to Beyt harbour, and 
| bearing W. }5S. from Sainia island lighthouse, distant 3,%,ths miles. 

: ie Variation, 13° E. 
jek PO SE Se, 408.— Bay or Benoau. — Ceylon. — West Coast. — Colombo 
4 ss Harbour.—Additional Lights. —A fixed green light is shown from 
Phy te the west end of the coal depdt ; a fixed red light is shown inshore of 
, ‘ he the green light. These lights should be visible in clear weather 
| te from a distance of about 5 miles, and kept in line bearing S. 6° W. 
: ‘EES Gh ae (or parallel with the direction of the breakwater) lead between the 
3 \4 second and third lines of buoys. A fixed red light is also shown 
. Pe i! from the extremity of the landing pier. 
hh ae | 404.—Bay or Bereneat.—Ceylon.—East Coast.—Trincomalie 
; Wa) fees Harbour.—Sunken Rock Northward of York Shoal.—Lying about 
Peis = three-quarters of a cable northward of the centre of York shoal 
: | : (approach to Merchant vessels’ anchorage), Trincomalie harbour. 
. eo ‘ i This rock (Kerbela rock), on which the British India steam-vessel 
, Wat : | t Kerbela is said to have struck, is a pinnacle of small extent, with a 
| ips is ae depth of 15 feet at low water, steep-to on the northern side, and 
haede there is 5 fathoms between it and York shoal ; the ground around 
\ lt , is soft mud; the rock lies with the following bearings :—South 
4 ' extreme of York island, N. 87° E.; Dockyard flagstaff, 8. 18° E. 
i Variation, 1}° E. 
oh | ibs : 405.—Eastern ArcHIPELAGO.—DBorneo.—N.E. Coast.—Shoal 
North- Westward of Peri Bank.—Commander Hope, H.M.S. Fly, 
,- 4 | | reports the existence of shoal ground lying about N.W. by W. 3 W., 
‘) 4° distant 11 miles from Peri bank, Approaching this shoal from the 
| 9 westward, the Fly obtained soundings of 12, 8, and 5} fathoms, 
: H 52 ' the bottom, of white sand (or coral) and rock, being clearly seen; 
; m4 | tie the shoal then appeared to extend, crescent-shaped, in a NE. 
i | we and §.W. direction for about 1} miles, the water being of 4 
1. 4r Baars light green colour, and there being every sign of shoaler water than 
. ” | was indicated by the lead. From the depth of 5 fathoms the 
following bearings were taken :—Summit of Bagahac range, 8. $ W.; 
A Double hill, S.W. by W. } W. These bearing place the shoal 2 
i a | approximately, lat. 5° 58’ N., long. 118° 47’ E. Variation, 2° F- 
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406.—Cuwa.—FE'ast Coast.—Chusan Archipelago.—Ilishermans 
Group.—Light on Steep Island.—Fog-Signal.—Exhibited from a 
lighthouse, recently erected on Steep island, Fishermans group, 
Chasan archipelago. It is a revolving light, showing white flashes 
at intervals of thirty seconds, elevated 848 feet above the sea, and 
visible from a distance of 22 miles. The light is obscured by Tripod 
island, between the bearings N. 21° E. and N. 41° E.; also, to the 
East and §.E. of Video and the Fishermans group, between 
the bearings N. 58° W. and N. 884° W. To the westward of Hall 
and Hewett islands, the light is obscured between the bearings 
8. 684° KE. and 8. 82° E., with the exception of a ray between the 
bearings S. 66° E. and 8. 643° E. The lighthouse is a’ circular 
iron tower, 47 feet high, and is painted black; the dwellings and 
boundary wall are coloured white. During thick or foggy weather, 
should the keeper hear a bell, fog-horn, steam whistle, or any sound 
indicating the proximity of a vessel, three guns will be fired in suc- 
cession, with an interval of three minutes between the first and 
second, and between the second and third ; and if the vessel’s fog- 
signal be still heard, will repeat the firing after an interval of ten 
minutes. Position, lat. 80° 12’ 80” N., long. 122°86’E. Variation, 
2H, 

407.—Avusrratia.— East Coast.—Inner Route to Torres Strait.— 
Shoal S.E. of Cape Weymouth.—The commander of the steam vessel 
Tannadice reports the existence of a shoal lying S.E. of Cape 
Weymouth—in the course recommended inside the Barrier reefs— 
with Restoration rock bearing N.W., distant 44 miles. This shoal 
(Tannadice shoal), on which the Tannadice touched, is stated to 
consist of soft coral, and assumed to have 3 fathoms on it. 
Position approximate, lat. 12° 41’S., long. 148° 81}' E. Varia- 
tion, 5° EF. 

408.— Avsrratia.— East Coast.—Moreton Bay.—Brisbane River. 
—New Cutting and Leading Lights. — West Beacon Light and Frances 
Channel Lights Discontinued.—The new cutting through Brisbane 
nver bar is now open to navigation, and the following alterations 
have been made in the lights marking this new channel :—The new 
cutting is 200 feet wide, and has a depth of 15 feet at low water, 
but the cuttings across the inner bar and Pelican bank, which are 
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not yet deepened, have only a depth of 10} feet at low water. The 
light-vessel has been moved to the outer edge of the bar, and is 
moored in 8 fathoms, half a cable E.-ward of the line of the new 
cutting ; the tidal signals being made from her as usual. Position, lat. 
27° 19’ S., long. 153° 11}’ E. The direction of the line of the new 
cutting is indicated by two lighthouses on Fisherman islands ; and 
at night by two leading lights shown therefrom, and which, when in 
line, bearing S. by E. } E., lead through the cutting at a distance of 
50 feet from its eastern edge. The northern leading light is red, 
elevated 27 feet above high water, and shows through a sector of 
10° in the line of the cutting. The southern leading light is white, 
elevated 47 feet above high water, and shows between the bearings 
S.E. by S. and S.S.W. } W., and between the bearings W. 3 N. 
and N.W. 3 N., where not obscured by trees. Position, lat. 
27° 23’ §., long. 158° 11’ 45” E. The lighthouses are circular 
towers, painted white, and are placed 1,433 yards apart, bearing 
N. by W. } W. and S. by E. } E. of each other. 

Note.—The West Beacon light, and all the lights in Frances 
channel, are discontinued, as also the red buoys. 

Directions.— Vessels entering from the northward, should observe 
that with the white or southern leading light bearing southward of 
S.S.W. 4 W., they will be clear of the shoal water off Mud island, 
and should steer to pass well to the northward and westward of the 
light-vessel outside the bar, entering the cutting with the high 
lighthouse just open to the westward of the low lighthouse. And 
at night, with the white light just open to the westward of the red 
light, and keeping it in that position until nearing the line of 
beacons or leading lights on East banks, which lead through the 
cutting across the inner bar, as formerly. Vessels leaving the 
river, must pass through the cutting with the lighthouses in line. 
Approaching from the southern part of the bay by night, after 
passing between King and Green islands, the leading lights at 
Lytton should be kept in line until the white light on Fisherman 
island is obscured. Vessels will then be about half a cable from 
the Outer black and white beacon, at the entrance to Boat channel ; 
and by again opening the light may steer for the entrance of Boat 
channel. Variation, 83° FE. 
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409.—AustraLia.— East Coast.—Port Jackson Entrance.—Outer 
South Head Light.—Alteration in Character.—With reference to 
Notice 247, p. 478, that an electric light would be exhibited from a 
new lighthouse erected on Outer South head, port Jackson entrance ; 
on Ist June, 1888, the light previously shown from the old Macquarie 
lighthouse would be discontinued, and in lieu thereof, an electric 
light would be exhibited from the new lighthouse. The electric 
light is a revolving white light, attaining its greatest brilliancy every 
minute, instead of the minute and a-half as previously; it is of 
considerably greater power than the old light, but its range and 
general effect, will, for all practical purposes of navigation, 
be the same. 

410.— Avusrratia. — East Coast.— Port Jackson.— Leading 
Lights for East Channel.—With reference to Notice in 1882, on 
the exhibition of leading lights from lighthouses erected in the 
vicinity of Vaucluse bay, eastern side of entrance to port 
Jackson; these lighthouses are situated on the following bearings : 
—Southern lighthouse with Outer South Head lighthouse bearing 
N. 58° 20’ E., distant 6,', cables. Northern lighthouse with 
Outer Sonth Head lighthouse bearing S. 74° 40’ E., distant 6, 
cables. The lighthouses, each exhibiting a fixed red light, kept in 
line bearing S. 3 E., lead through the eastern channel, which has 
been dredged, in not less than 27 feet at low water spring tides. 
Variation, 9° 10’ E. . 

411.—New Zeauanp.—North Island.—Hauraki Gulf.—(1.) 
Moko Hinou Islands.—Light on Burgess Islet.—With reference to 
previous Notice on the postponement of the exhibition of the 
light from a lighthouse in course of construction on Burgess islet, 
Moko Hinon islands, northern entrance to Hauraki gulf; and of a 
red sector to be shown from Tiri Tiri lighthouse;—on the 
18th June, 1888, Burgess islet light would be exhibited. It is a 
Hashing white light, showing a flash every ten seconds, elevated 
385 feet above the sea, and visible 26 miles. The lighthouse is 
146 feet high, and painted white. Position, lat. 85° 55’ 5” §., 
long. 175° 8’ 47” E. 

(2.) Red Sector from Tiri Tiri Lighthouse.—Also on 18th June, 
1888, a red sector of about 28° would be shown from the light 
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on Tiri Tiri island, between the bearings S. } E. and §.8.E. } E. 
Variation, 184° E. 

412.—New Zeatanp.—Middle Island.—Doubtful Inlet.—Smith 
Sound.—Sunken Rock inside Rolla Island.—A sunken rock, on 
which a vessel recently struck, is situated in about mid-channel 
between Rolla island and the south entrance point of Deep cove, 
with Rolla island bearing about N.W. 4 W. This rock (Tarawera 
rock) extends about 40 feet in an easterly and westerly direction, 
with a breadth of 15 feet, and has a least depth of 10 feet on it at 
low water. Variation, 153° FE. 

413.—West Inpres.— Cuba. — Cardenas Bay. —Shoal near 
Piedras Cay.—Shoal ground near Piedras cay, Cardenas bay, north 
coast of Cuba, upon which the U.S. ship Alliance grounded. 
This shoal, which has 2} fathoms water over it, lies N.E. 3 N. 
from Piedras lighthouse, distant 6 cables; and is supposed to 
extend a little more than one mile ina north-easterly direction 
from the lighthouse. Variation, 84° E. 

414.—Unitep States.—North Carolina.—Automatic Signal- 
Buoy off Cape Hatteras.—An automatic signal-buoy (sounding a 
whistle) has been placed south-eastward of Outer shoals off cape 
Hatteras. The buoy, painted red, with ‘‘ Cape Hatteras”’ in white 
letters, is moored in 12 fathoms on the following bearing :—Cape 
Hatteras lighthouse, N.N.W. } W., distant 11} miles. 

Caution.—Too much reliance must not be placed on the buoy 
being in position; previous attempts to maintain a buoy in this 
exposed situation having failed. 

415.—Unirep States.—New York.—Change in Characteristic of 
Light at Princess Bay Light-Station, New York Harbour.—This light 
has been changed so as to show a fixed white light, varied by a white 
flash at intervals of forty-five seconds. 

416.—New Brunswicx.— Northumberland Strait. — Buctouche 
River.—Exhibition of Leading Lights.—On the Ist July, 1883, 
leading lights would be exhibited from lighthouses recently erected 
on Church (Indian) point, on the north side of Buctouche harbour, 
New Brunswick. The southern light is jized white, elevated 23 
feet above high water, and visible from a distance of 9 miles upo2 
the bearing of the lights in line. The northern light, situated 660 
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yards from the southern light, is fixed white, elevated 58 feet above 
high water, and visible from a distance of 12 miles, upon the 
bearing of the lights in line. The lights in line bearing 
N.N.W. 3 W., lead into the harbour through the deepest channel, 
from the line of the range of Dickson’s point lights, to the point 
where the channel turns abruptly to the westward to enter Buc- 
touche river. Both lighthouses are small square towers, 23 feet 
high, painted white, with red roofs. Variation, 284° W. 

417.—Nova Scorm.—S.E. Coast.—Liverpool Bay.—Automatic 
Signal-Buoy.—An automatic signal-buoy (sounding a whistle) has 
been moored in the fairway to Liverpool bay, 8.E. coast of 
Nova Scotia. The buoy, painted black and white, in vertical stripes, 
is moored in 20 fathoms upon the following bearings: Coffins 
island lighthouse, N. + E., distant 13 miles; Fort point light- 
house, N.W. + N.; Western head, W. } 8., distant 24 miles. 
Variation, 20° W. 


UNITED STATES—OREGON—COLUMBIA RIVER. 


The Lighthouse Inspector has issued (March, 1888) the following 
observations on, and sailing directions for, the Columbia river :— 

The whistling-buoy at the mouth of the Columbia river, which 
was shifted from the north channel to the south channel, now lies on 
the following bearings :— 

Cape Disappointment lighthouse, N. } E. distant 5 miles; and, 

Point Adams lighthouse.......... E.N.E. 4 E. distant 5} miles. 

There is a depth of 20 feet at low water in this channel. 

Directions.—Bring cape Disappointment lighthouse N. $ E and 
steer for it. When point Adams lighthouse bears E.N.E. } E., you 
should be up with the whistling-buoy ; from it steer N.N.E., which 
carries you past the inner bar-buoy, also Nos, 1 and 8, on the 
Middle sands, leaving the black buoys on the port-hand. After 
passing No. 8, change course to N. by E., leaving the red buoy, 
No. 2, Clatsop spit, on the starboard-hand, and steer for the wreck 
of the Great Republic. The buoys, from the bar-buoy No. 2, are 
placed as nearly in line as possible and show a narrow channel, as 
they are placed nearly in the channel. After leaving buoy No. 2, 
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Lf 4a ie R Bibs 1 Se a i ni] Dried | Clatsop spit, the sailing directions are the same as for the old south 
' Lp ES ab 12 ae, 13 ; iH ; avs ely channel to Astoria. Variation, 213° E. 
, 0) ED La a Te zit tlle fendi The following beacon lights have been established in the Columbia 
Phi Tes pee Saree th 1s 2h aaRee aH river to enable vessels to pass up and down at all hours without 
Ld gets bee 2 ee TE aa, i Rey oe delay. 
ya 7 aera re ie E igh Fs iit bai Lies ‘2: SEY On the three-pile beacon, Swan island bar, a red light. 
baths + is mf ba Fees CE ae mar On the north end of DeLay’s wharf, Swan island, a red light. 
fis H is : rr ; er ? 2 ‘3 . At Post Office bar, Sauvies’ island, a white stake light. 
4 nas fi 4 5 a i i fe yet Sice fe Opposite Three-tree island beacon, Sauvies’ island, a ihite stake 
* th tea i ¥ reas f? Hi licht. | 
ytent ; i 7 eA i ete On Coon island, at the angle of the revetment, a white stake light. 
a ear D ae se Y "|, On Sauvies’ island, Oregon, half mile above Reeder’s landing, a 
Soe Le OS jal eae nae white stake light. This light marks the turning point for the upper 
BS oat if | Te eee end of Willow bar. 
Stal 1h fete: Ate PS On Sauvies’ island, Oregon, at Henrici’s landing, four miles 
ie i TY hi 48 ase tage above Warriors point, a white stake light. 
Ps be oe ae eis Martin’s island, bar range-light. 
Rese : AR ae tae On Martin’s bluff, Washington Territory, two white lights on 
eae Sa er i ae tripods, with white targets for day ranges. 
+4 E ’ ae ae At Waterford, Washington Territory, a white stake light, to mark 
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the channel across the river at the upper ends of Puget island. 
On Tongue and Harrington points, white stake lights. 


DEEP-WATER HarpourR ON THE West Coast or France.—Vice- 
4, ; Breit ‘ gt Consul Hayes-Sadler states that it was the want of a deep-water 
ig as es 7 harbour on the West Coast of France which called attention to 
the remarkable position of La Rochelle and resulted in the con- 





? struction, now in progress, of the new port of La Pallice, three 

2 ae yh See een miles to the westward. The levellings and excavations for the 

a gk 3) ir tS Ae ares Bi new docks of the port, which will cover an area of nearly thirty- 

| 1F “a ie. f, atid %, one acres, are stated to have already made great progress. It is 

ts 5 ae Be gt seas a calculated that when they are completed the largest ships, with 

AY ee i 4 io Be aaa the exception perhaps of some monster ironclads, will be able to 

Pe a4 hs Me 7, 4 y enter at any state of the tide. The outlay on the works already 

| ) \ bs t 4} af rtf i 2 ae? sanctioned amounts to the sum of £800,000. 
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OrFiciaL Inquigies at Home, 1888. 


1870. Westoe, s.s.; built at South Shields, 1872; owned by 
Messrs. M. Cay ; tonnage, 725; Constantinople to Varna; ballast ; 
suffered damage to engines, and lost some hands overboard whilst 
lowering a boat. Inquiry held at Newcastle, June 80, 1888, before 
Rothery, Wreck Commissioner ; Methven, Beasley, Moresby and 
Hallett, N.A. Some blame attached to chief engineer for the engines 
breaking down. Loss of life due entirely to accident. 

1871. Ghazeepore, ship ; built at Port Glasgow, 1869 ; owned 
by Mr. P. Mackinnon; tonnage, 1,495; Shields to Calcutta ; coals; 
supposed to have foundered at sea. Inquiry held at Newcastle, 
July 3, 1888, before Rothery, Wreck Commissioner ; Beasley and 
Moresby, N.A. No evidence as to cause of loss. 

1872. Nebo, s.s. ; built at Sunderland, 1877 ; owned by Mr. D. G. 
Pinkney ; tonnage, 1,237; Sunderland to Bombay; coals; sup- 
posed to have foundered at sea. Inquiry held at Newcastle, July 4, 
1888, before Rothery, Wreck Commissioner; Beasley, Moresby 
and Robinson, N.A. No evidence as to cause of loss. 

1878. Mangerton, 8.8.; built at Hebburn-on-Tyne, 1879; 
owned by Mr. J. D. Milburn; tonnage, 1,817; Liverpool tc 
Havannah ; coals ; supposed to have foundered at sea. Inquiry 
held at Newcastle, July 2, 1883, before Rothery, Wreck Com- 
missioner; Methven and Moresby, N.A. Too deeply laden. 
Managing owner to blame. 

1874. Hurunui, ship; and Waitara, ship; the former built at 
Port Glasgow, 1868; owned by New Zealand Shipping Company ; 
tonnage, 838; London to New Zealand; general cargo and 
passengers ; the latter built at Jarrow-on-Tyne, 1875; also the 
Property of New Zealand Shipping Company ; tonnage, 1,012. 
London to New Zealand; general cargo and passengers; in 
collision off Portland, June 22, 1888, when the Waitara foundered, 
and logs of life ensued. Inquiry held at Westminster, July 11, 
1888, before Rothery, Wreck Commissioner ; Ronaldson, Grant 
and Harland, N.A. Collision caused by the Waitara neglecting 
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to keep out of the way of the Hurunui, as was her duty, she 
being on the port-tack, and the Hurunut close-hauled on the 
starhboard-tack. Master of Waitara to blame for leaving the 
deck whilst the vessel was in the Channel. 

1875. Ilderton, 8.8.; built at Hebburn, 1883 ; owned by Mr. J. 
[). Milburn; tonnage, 1,607; Bombay to Hull; wheat; stranded 
near Ushant, subsequently becoming a total wreck in Bay of Stuff, 
June 28, 1888. Inquiry held at Sunderland, July 16, 1888, before 
Potts and Wilson, Judges; Ward and Kennedy, N.A. Master 
cuilty of careless navigation. Certificate suspended for three 
months. 

1878. Hunstanton, 8.s.; built at Middlesborough, 1882 ; owned 
by Mr. W. F. Beaumont and others; tonnage, 606; Lynn to 
Stockholm ; coals and passengers ; stranded on the coast of Sweden, 
June 12, 1888. Inquiry held at Westminster, July 21, 1888, 
before Rothery, Wreck Commissioner ; Hight and Comyn, N.A. 
Accident due to master mistaking his position during hazy weather. 

1880. Electric, s.s.; built at Glasgow, 1868 ; owned by Belfast 
Steamship Company ; tonnage, 298 ; Liverpool to Belfast ; general 
cargo 3 stranded on Mew Island, June 30, 1888. Inquiry held at 
Belfast, July 28, 1888, before McCarthy, Judge; Curling and Hyde, 
N.A. Master guilty of negligent and unseamanlike navigation. 
Ccrtificate suspended for three months. 

1811. Fi riedeburg, ship ; builtat Glasgow, 1869 ; owned by Messrs. 
Tomlinson and Co.; tonnage, 679; Junin, Peru, to Queenstown ; 
nitrate of soda; damaged by shippig very heavy sea when of 
Cpe Horn, March 5, 1883, when three hands were washed over- 
board. Inquiry held at Westminster, July 12, 1888, before 
Rothery, Wreck Commissioner ; Pickard, Anderson and Rees, N.A. 
Casualty due to the foresail and fore-topmast-staysail blowing 
away, and the ship broaching to at the same time, shipping 4 
very heavy sea over the starboard gangway. No blame attached to 
master. 

1883. Caledon, three-masted brigantine ; built at Middlesboroagh, 
1866 ; owned by Messrs. Barnes and Co. ; tonnage, 310; Newport 
(\Mon.), to Tasmania; steel bars; abandoned and foundered at 2s. 
May 12, 1888. Inquiry held at Cardiff, July 28, 1883, before 
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Jones, Judge; Davies and Pattison, N.A. Master guilty of 
improper navigation and premature abandonment. Certificate sus- 
pended for 12 months. 

1891. Emmy Haase, s.s.; built at Sunderland, 1880 ; owned by 
Mr. F. Gordon and others; tonnage, 1,092; Shields to Cronstadt ; 
coals ; stranded on Dago Island, June 14, 1883. Inquiry held at 
Sunderland, August 8, 1888, before Ritson and Wilson, Judges ; 
Anderson and Kennedy, N.A. Master in default ; severely repri- 
manded. 

1892. Spring and Beaconsfield, barges, and Navarino,s.s.; the 
latter built at Hull, 1878; owned by British India Steam Naviga- 
tion Company; tonnage, 2,159; London to Colombo; general 
cargo; in collision off Erith, April 4, 1888, when one of the crew 
of the barge Spring was drowned. Inquiry held at Westminster, 
August 2, 1888, before Rothery, Wreck Commissioner, Ronaldson, 
Rees and Kiddle, N.A. Accident caused by steam steering-gear 
of the Navarino suddenly and unexpectedly parting. Master and 
pilot free from blame. 

1898. Kestrel s.s.; built at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1868; owned 
by Mr. M. Murphy and others; tonnage, 554; Hamburg to 
Dublin ; general cargo; lost in Brittas Bay, Co. Wicklow, June 
29, 1883. Inquiry held at Dublin, August 8, 1888, before 
Woodlock, Judge; Comyn and Pattison, N.A. Master guilty of 
error of judgment in steering too close in shore; censured. 


OFFiciaAL Inquiries ABROAD, 1888. 


1876. Langshaw, s.8.; lost at Broad Cove, St. Mary’s Bay, 
Newfoundland, May 81, 1888. Inquiry held at St. John’s. 
Master free from blame. 

1877. Decision, ship ; stranded at Pensacola. Naval Court held 
June 28, 1888. No blame attached to master. 

1879. Chinsura, 8.8. ; lost on the southern point of Dowdeswell 
Island, May 18, 1888. Inquiry held at Calcutta, June 4, 1883. 
Master guilty of negligent navigation. Certificate suspended for 
three months. 
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1882. Ranelagh, s.s.; stranded on King’s Reef, May 11, 1883. 
Inquiry held at Brisbane, June 26, 1883. Master in default. 
Certificate suspended for three months. 

1884. City of Cork, s.s.; stranded on Okura Reef, April 18, 
1883. Inquiry held at Auckland, May 4, 1883. Master mistook 
Headlands ; censured. 

1885. Pioneer, s.s.; stranded on Curranulla Reef, April 21, 
1883. Inquiry held at Sydney, May 28, 1883. Master and mate 
in default for careless navigation and premature abandonment. 
Master's certificate suspended for six months. Mate having no 
certificate was severely reprimanded. 

1886. Sea Breeze, ketch ; wrecked on North Head, Botany Bay. 
Inquiry held at Sydney, May 21, 1883. Master acquitted of 
blame. 

1894. Catherine Marden, three-masted schooner ; in collision 
with Chinese steamer Hingshing, May 81, 1883, when the steamer 
was sunk. Master acquitted of blame. 


MARINE INVENTIONS. 





List of Patents—Compiled for this Journal by Messrs. W. P. 
Thompson and Boult, British and International Patent and 
Tradesmark Agents and Consulting Engineers, 823, High Holborn, 
W.C. 

PATENTS PUBLISHED. 


8301. 12th July, 1882. Price 4d. Thomas Hammer Webb, of 4, 
Palatinate, New Kent Road, in the County of Surrey, Civil Engineer. 
‘‘ Improvements in preserving from corrosion the surfaces of ships, 
piers, bridges and other engineering or architectural structures oF 
constructions or parts thereof composed of iron or steel, and i2 
the materials or compositions employed therein.” This invention 
relates to a coating for metal bodies which cannot be heated in 8 
muftile ; the materials used for coating (‘‘ glasses”’ or ‘* enamels ”)co2- 
tain as essential constituents protoxide of lead, boracic acid and silicic 
acid. These constituents may be coloured by fusion with metallic 
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oxides or otherwise. The object to be coated is first cleaned, then the 
above-mentioned composition (either powdered and rubbed up with 
ol or water, or sprinkled on to the damp surface) is applied and 
fused by, say, a blowpipe or the like. The coating so produced is 
practically insoluble in water and very durable. 

3452. 20th July, 1882. Price 6d. Robert Duncan, of Glasgow, in 
the County of Lanark. ‘‘ Improvements in screw propellers.”” This 
invention relates to improvements in the shape of propeller blades. 


Esch blade is formed for a considerable part of its length, outwards — 


from the boss, in a straight radial line, and towards the point or 
outer end the blade is formed with a quick curve. This curve may 
be approximately uniform, as the arc of a comparatively small 
arcle, or it may be described by a radius which rapidly decreases as 
it approaches the extreme point ; it is in either case concave to the 
blade. According to another part of the invention, this formation 
of the blade is combined with a blade of varying pitch from front to 
back, the pitch of the screw being preferably made to increase from 
front to back. 

3042. 1st August, 1882. Price 6d. Thomas Jones Edwards, of 
Southwark, in the County of Surrey. ‘An improved mode of, and 
apparatus for, sculling boats on the water.’’ This invention has for 
its object to enable the sculler to sit with his face to the bow, to 
se the direction in which the boat is going, and to retain the 
ordinary movements of the body. Outriggers are employed in the 
following manner :—Stanchions are fixed, one on each side of, say, 
aracing boat or of a skiff, immediately beyond the forward reach 
of the skuller, and one at each side behind the sculler, the 
stanchions rising outwards. Rails or rods connect the forward 
and rearward stanchions, and extend beyond the same, to serve as 
lays. Swi-vel rowlocks are fixed midways on the bars, and 
ordinary seulll handles are fixed into the same. ‘The sculls cross 
one another inside the boat, and pass into the water between the 
crossbar and the gunwale. Slings or braces may be fixed on the 
sculls to facilitate working. 

3649. Ist August, 1882. Price 6d. Henry Hardy, 48, North 
Pitt Street, Edinburgh, Cabinet Maker. ‘‘ Improvements in screw- 
Propellers.” These improved propellers have, by preference, four 
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blades, each blade is held in place by radial arms or spokes, one fore 
and one aft, these arms being cast with the boss, keyed or rivetted, or 
otherwise attached thereto; the blades are as nearly as practicable 
annular portions of a true helix. The length of the blades is 
preferably such that they overlap, that is to say, their total length 
is more than the circle of which each is a part. The inner surface 
of the screw area remains free to allow freedom of movement 
for the water. 

4518. 21st Sept., 1882. Price 6d. Matthew Horsley, of Hartle- 
pool, in the County of Durham. ‘‘ Improvements in mounting, 50 as 
to facilitate the shipping and unshipping the rudders of ships and 
other vessels, partly applicable to other like purposes.”’ By this 
improved system, the rudders, made in two or more parts, may be 
readily shipped or unshipped, whether such rudders have long 
heads, or tiller and quadrant. In a ship having a “ Liverpool- 
house ’’ with after steering gear fixed on the top, and the quadrant 
or tiller for bridge gear fixed below, just above the main-deck, the 
rudder is made in two parts, the lower part being the same as an 
ordinary rudder, with quadrant or tiller fixed on the top. The 
quadrant has a rather thick boss, and the upper part of the rudder 
or flange fastened to the said boss. In a ship with a closed poop, 
the quadrant or tiller is fixed on the poop, and a boss with flange 
keyed on the ordinary rudder head instead, as in the arrangement 
above described, and the two flanges are fastened with bolts and 
nuts. In this case the ordinary rudder trunk can be used with 8 
small slide or door, to give access to the fastening. 

4575. 26th September, 1882. Price4d. Robert Gibb, of Liver- 
pool, in the County of Lancaster. ‘Improvements in propellers 
for steam-ships and the like vessels." In the propeller embodying 
this invention the bases of the blades, that is to say, those parts 
adjacent to the boss, are formed of a continual spiral, thus attaining 
a greatly improved effect. The blades are by preference made at 2 
angle of 45° at their junction with the boss, and all are of a uniform 
spiral. As, however, the blade leaves this spiral, it presents 8 sar 
face more and more nearly approaching a plane at right angles & 
the shaft. Consequently, though the more central portion of all the 
blades forms a single spiral, the outer portions do not form 8 ¢02- 
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tinnous spiral, but each forms a segment of a spiral as a slightly 
eurved surface, independent of the others. 
5212, 1st November, 1882, Price 6d. William Tate, of Sunder- 


1 land, in the County of Durham. ‘‘ Engineer improvements in 


screw propellers.’’ This invention is to construct propellers of 
vessels of steel or other metals with loose blades, bolted on to a 
boss or centre piece. The boss is by preference made of steel with 
two or more arms radiating from the centre and at an angle due to 
the amount of ‘‘ pitch ” at that part, and of the same width as the 
blades, of sufficient projection from the ‘‘ boss”’ to allow bolts to 
be passed through. To these arms the propeller blades are secured 
with bolts; slots are also cast in the “boss ’’ into which the roots 
of the blades are stepped, and this with or without the addition of 


__ shoulders on the blades fitting the outer edges of the arms, tends 
_ torelieve the bolts of part of the strain of the blades upon them. 


The arms on the ‘‘ boss ’’ and the lower portions of the blades are 
stiffened with ribs between which the bolts pass, and the spaces 
may be afterwards filled up with cement, thus protecting the nuts 
and bolt heads from corrosion and presenting a smooth surface to 
the water. By this invention the blades may be made excep- 
tionally thin and more uniform in thickness and being without any 
large fillets can be satisfactorily annealed and rendered homogeneous. 
The blades, or any one blade, can be removed and replaced even 
When the vessel is afloat, and the spare blades can be stowed away 
in a very small space. 

5068. William John Sage, of 77, Lorrimore Road, Walworth, in 
theCounty of Surrey, Mechanician. ‘‘ Improved means and appliances 
lor the propelling of row-boats.’’ This invention is an improved 
rowlock to be fitted to the gunwales of rowing-boats to enable them to 


be propelled either forward or backwards or to hold the boat at any — 


given position at the desire of the rowers occupying the boat. To 
attain this object metal rods are secured by means of claws and 
clip nuts along the gunwale of the boat. The rods, if more than 
one be used, are arranged parallel to each other and carry sliding 
ferrules or sockets which can be slid to or fro on them by hand. 
The ferrules or sockets may be plain or provided with rollers to give 
freedom of motion and a great reduction of friction. The ferrules 
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or sockets and the rollers, if such are used, carry a hinged flap-piece 
to which a propeller blade or oar is attached and also a handle for 
governing it. The blade can be lowered to any desired depth in 
the water or lifted out of it by means of a depression of the handle. 
By this means the rower has absolute control over the oar or 
propeller blade, and he sits with his face to the direction of motion. 


GENERAL. 





ALASKA AND ITs Resources.—Few persons, even in the United 
States, seem to be aware of the resources of the Territory of 
Alaska, which comprises 577,000 English square miles, and cost 
the American Government only 7,200,000 dollars, having been 
acquired from Russia by purchase in 1867. An annual income is 
paid by the Alaska Commercial Company into the United States 
Treasury of 317,500 dollars for the lease of the seal islands. 
Besides fish and fur, the territory is rich in yellow cedar and spruce 
timber, admirably adapted for shipbuilding, furniture, and railwsy- 
car making. Indeed, it is the only locality throughout the whole of 
the United States where the yellow cedar exists, but it has been 
impossible to utilize it to any great extent, although there are 
millions of acres, in consequence of legal difficulties of possession 
by private individuals. Alaska also possesses stores of minerals, 
especially gold, silver, and coal. Near the mining town of Juneau 
many gold ledges have been discovered, and it is believed that on 
the Yukon River, which rises in British Columbia, and falls into 
Norton Sound, in Behring’s Straits, after a course of 2,000 miles 
through Alaska, gold mines will be discovered richer than any @ 
the Pacific coast. Indeed dirt has already been found yielding 
1 dollar 50 cents in gold to the pan. On the coast of Douglass 
Island and at Juneau the placer mines yielded last year 250,000 
dollars in gold. In the same neighbourhood there is a body 
silver ore in sight as large as the Comstock lode in Nevada, and it 
can be profitably worked by the erection of large stamp mills. It 
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is expected that undertakings of this kind will be set on foot very 
shortly by San Francisco capitalists. Good bituminous coal has 
been found at Point Gardner in Alexandra Archipelago; but 
hitherto the want of coal has not been much felt, owing to the 
proximity of the extensive beds in Washington Territory and 
Vancouver's Island. The country is not adapted for agricultural 
pursuits, though particular grasses and clover are abundant, and 
potatoes and all hardy vegetables flourish-well. The climate is not 
80 severe as is generally imagined, the thermometer at Sitka not 
having indicated more than four degrees below zero during a period 
of 40 years; while at Baranoff Island it seldom registers lower 
than 20 degrees below freezing point. Itis unfortunate for Alaska 
that hitherto no form of territorial government has been introduced, 
though no less than 20 Bills have at different times been brought 
before Congress. But up to the present Congress has not paid the 
slightest attention to them. 


Lnntrs or tHE Port or Rocuester.—We, the undersigned, 
Lords Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, do hereby, under the 


authority of the ‘‘ Customs Consolidation Act, 1876,’’ appoint - 


Rochester to continue and be a port in that part of the United 
Kingdom called England, and do hereby declare that the limits of 
the said Port of Rochester shall commence at an imaginary line 
drawn from the south-east point of land westward of Coalmouth 
Creek, across the River Medway to the westernmost point of the 
Piece of land which forms the eastern side of Stangate Creek, or, 
in other words, the north-west point of Fleet Marsh, and from 
thence in a southerly direction to Swale Church, in the county of 
Kent, being the boundary line there of the Port of London, and 
shall extend up and include the said River Medway, and shall 
include all islands, waters, watercourses, rivers, streams, creeks, 
harbours, and places within the said limits contained. And we, 
the said Lords Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury, do hereby 
annul all former limits of the Port of Rochester.— Whitehall, 
Treasury Chambers, dated this 1st day of August, 1888.—Cuan.zs 
C. Corzs, R. W. Durr.—London Gazette. 
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Liuits OF THE Port or Lonpon.—We, the undersigned, Lords 
2 ae i Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury of the United Kingdom 
+ wy of Great Britain and Ireland, do hereby, under the authority of the 
/ EW TEE at ath ee ‘‘ Customs Consolidation Act, 1876,’ appoint London to continue 
vi ! eb wh ae and be a port in that part of the United Kingdom called England, 
and do hereby declare that the limits of the said port of London 
shall commence at high water mark in the River Thames at Ted- 
dington Lock, in the county of Surrey, and extend down both sides 
of the River Thames to an imaginary straight line drawn from the 
pilot mark at the entrance of Havengore Creek, in the county of 
Essex, to the Lands End at Warden Point, in the Isle of Sheppey, 
in the county of Kent, such point being the north-western limit of 
the port of Faversham, and shall extend up and include both sides 
of the River Medway, to an imaginary straight line drawn from the 
; south-east point of land westward of Coalmouth Creek, thence 
across the said River Medway to the westermost point of the piece 
of land which forms the eastern side of Stangate Creek, or, in other 
words, the north-west point of Fleet Marsh, and from thence im a 
southerly direction to Swale Church, in the said county of Kent, 
and thence in a north-easterly direction to Elmley Chapel, in the 
said Isle of Sheppey, a supposed direct line from Elmley Chapel to 
Swale Church, being the western limit of the port of Faversham, 
and the said port of London shall include the islands in Havengore 
Creek aforesaid, called Potton and Rushly Islands, and so muchof =, 
' the said creek and watercourse as extends from it to the town of 
Rochford, and shall also include all other islands, rivers, streams, 
creeks, waters, watercourses, channels, harbours, docks, and places 
within the before-mentioned limits contained. And we, the said 
Lords Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury, do hereby annul 
‘ all former limits of the port of London.—Whitehall, Treasury- 
Chambers, dated this Ist day of August, 1883.—CHar.es C. CoTEs, 
R. W. Durr.—London Gazette. 
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SUNDA STRAIT. 





HOSE of our readers whose voyaging takes them 
© through Sunda Strait must be cautioned that a 
great catastrophe has occurred there. Of its 
scientific aspects we have yet to learn the details ; 
bat it seems to be probable that, as a tremendous subterranean 
disturbance accompanied, as is often the case in such convulsions, 
by a great sea-wave, it will take rank with the greatest that have 
Visited not only the particular region, but any part of the globe in 
modern times. The first accounts undoubtedly exaggerated the 
disruption of the Straits, but later official information indicates 
that the Great Channel is comparatively unaffected. Caution, 
however, is absolutely necessary, and, on approaching the 
entrance, cruizers will be found there to warn shipmasters as to 
the route to be taken. 

Situated as Sunda Strait is in the very midst of a volcanic 
district of intense activity, and where, within recent years, 
Voleanic eruptions on the grandest scale have taken place, the 
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Strait itself, which is the direct and most frequented route into 
the China Sea, was liable at any moment to very considerable 
alteration, not only in the contour of the surrounding coast line, 
but in the oceanic floor. It had probably escaped for ages, not- 
withstanding that Krakatoa and the islands to northward of it 
were essentially volcanic, as indicated by their conical peaks and 
the igneous rocks connected with them. In August, however, an 
outburst occurred among the islands on the northern, or Sumatra, side 
of the Strait where previously there had been perfect quiescence. 

Krakatoa, in the middle of the Strait, is described in ‘‘ Sailing 
Directions’’ as an island five miles long and three wide, rising 
boldly in @ conical peak to the height of 2,623 feet, and serving 
as a conspicuous fairway mark for vessels coming from the west- 
ward. Close to Krakatoa lay Verlaten Island to the north-west, 
and Lang Island to the north-east, each nearly two miles long and 
half-a-mile wide, and generally bold and cliffy. Eight miles north- 
ward from Krakatoa lay Bezee Island, about three miles in extent, 
with a conical peak (Sebezee) 2,825 feet high, rising abruptly from 
the south side of the island and sloping gently down to the north side. 

The navigable channel between Krakatoa and Bezee, seven 
miles wide, and with regular soundings of from 18 to 37 fathoms, 
was used by vessels beating out in the N.W. monsoon. North- 
ward of Bezee, about a mile and a half, lay another conspicaos 
island, Sebooko, extending about three miles, consisting mostly of 
craggy hills and attaining an elevation of 1,416 feet. Rocks aw\ 
reefs fringed to a greater or less extent the coasts and prominent 
points of these islands. The channel between Bezee and Sebook® 
though deep was narrow, and that between Sebooko and the main- 
land of Sumatra was about four miles wide, but in it were the Tig3 
islets and reefs. 

All this is a thing of the past. Krakatoa, which had shown. 
intermittently, signs of inquietude in the early part of the year, 
burst out with devastating energy on the night of August 26. The 
terrific detonations of the volcanic island were heard as far 3 
Sorakarta, and showers of ashes fellas far as Cheribon. The whole 
of the western end of Java was in complete darkness, while 
ashes, pumice, and stones were falling in every direction, and 02 
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the morning of the 27th came the great sea-wave, destroying towns 
and villages on the Sumatra and Java coasts. The great cones of 
Krakatoa and the northern islands are reported to have disappeared, 
and numerous smaller cones occupy the sites of the islands and the 
intervening channels. The sea-wave of great height and velocity 
swept Lampong Bay, in Sumatra, and all the coast of Java between 
Bantam and Pepper Bay, overwhelming Telok Betong, Merak, 
Anjer, Tjiringen, and other placesof smaller note. The loss of life 
must, of course, have been immense, but to what extent is 
unknown, though variously estimated at from 70,000 to 100,000. 
To which must be added the complete devastation of an exceedingly 
fertile district. 

The existing charts of the Strait may be considered as useless for 
the purpose of exact navigation; but the surveying vessels of the 
chief maritime nations are hurrying to the locality of the eruption, 
and the following orders have been given by our own Admiralty :— 

‘Her Majesty’s ship Champion, from Penang, Her Majesty’s 
ship Magpie, from the north coast of Borneo, and Her Majesty’s 
ship Flying Fish, from the Korea, to proceed to the Straits of 
Sunda for the purpose of surveying and reporting the changes which 
have been made, as regards the navigation, by the earthquake and 
tidal wave of August.” 

And the following telegram has been received at the Admiralty 
from Commander William Collins, of Her Majesty’s ship Swift, 
duted September 9th, at Wettevreden :— 

** Arrived at Batavia yesterday ; leave to-day for Sunda Strait ; 
Great Channel probably unchanged; much floating pumice. 
Channels between Krakatoa and Sebooko blocked. Anjer light 
extinct. Flat Point, temporary light, visible 12 miles; original 
light to be restored in eight days. Java Head light undamaged. 
Dutch authorities taking all precautionary measures. The Admiral 
informs me his ships will cruize in the entrance to the Straits for 
three months to warn vessels.”’ 

Flat Point light is that at the north side of entrance to the Strait, 
on the mainland of Sumatra; Java Head light is that at First 
Point, on the mainland of Java, southward of Princes Island, and 
lighting Princes Channel. Anjer light may possibly be that at 
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Fourth Point, and which may have been destroyed by the earth- 
quake wave. 

It is also announced that Commander the Hon. F. C. P. Vereker, 
R.N., who was engaged in the survey of Magellan Straits, Sula 
Seas, east coast of Africa, Malacca, and the coast of China, has been 
detailed by the Admiralty to undertake the re-survey of the Sunda 
Straits. 

We shall duly inform our readers of any further changes which 
may be found to have taken place. 


STORM WARNINGS.* 
By R. H. Scort, M.A., F.R.S., &c. 





every occupation in life, depends more or less on the 
weather, but surely that of the seaman or fisherman 
is more seriously influenced by it than any other. 
Accordingly great interest attaches to the efforts which are now 
made in all civilized countries to convey to their seafaring popt- 
lation any intelligence which may be of service to it in its laborious 
and perilous calling. | 

With the view of exhibiting what is being done in this direction 
in various parts of the world, the International Meteorological 
Committee, at its recent meeting at Copenhagen, resolved, on the 
invitation of the Executive Committee here, to invite all Meteorolo- 
gical Offices possessing a storm-warning organization, to send © 





London specimens or models of the methods and apparatus employed 
by them in the service. 

The result has been that for Europe, Denmark, Germany, Grest 
Britain and Ireland, Holland, Portugal and Russia are represented. 
while from the United States the Chief Signal Office at Washingte2 
has sent a full display of its appliances, which ought to put several 
European Governments to shame. 

The most prominent exhibitors in the way of models, next to the 
United States, are Germany and Holland. 








* Paper read at the International Fisheries Exhibition, July 16, 14 
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The first idea of conveying intelligence of storms by the electric 
telegraph, appears to have occurred to Mr. Redfield, known as the 
frst discoverer of the Law of Storms, in the year 1847. He was 
an American, and various attempts were made to carry this idea 
into effect at the other side of the Atlantic, before the war of 1861 
put, for a time, a stop to all such progress. 

In Europe, Leverrier was the first in the field, and in Feb- 
rary, 1855, he obtained the Emperor’s sanction for the creation 
of an extensive organization for the purpose of distributing weather 
intelligence over the countries taking part in the scheme. 

The fact that the well-known Balaclava storm of November 14, 
1854, had travelled along southern Europe before it burst upon the 
allied fleets on the Crimean coast, was that which decided Leverrier 
on carrying out the experiment, but it was not until five years later, 
in the spring of 1860, that he felt himself in a position to invite 
other countries to join in the scheme. 

His letter to Sir G. Airy, of that date, contains the following 
expressions, which now, at the end of three and twenty years, 
represent fairly enough the conditions of storm warning. 

“ The ultimate result of the organisation which we are establishing 
should be to announce a storm as soon as it appears at any 
point in Europe, to follow it on its course by means of the 
telegraph, and to give timely notice of it to the coasts which it may 
Teach,” 

It will be seen that this programme contains no idea of 
Prophecy, nothing but a statement that a telegraphic message would 
travel faster than a storm, and that warnings of the storm could 
therefore be sent. In this country the idea of storm warnings 
had been ventilated before 1860, for the British Association at their 
Aberdeen meeting in the previous year, under the presidency of the 
late Prince Consort, had passed a resolution in favour of their 
introduction. A month after the meeting the loss of the Royal 
Charter on the north coast of Anglesea attracted universal attention, 
and from the circumstances of that case the public drew the hasty 
conclusion that no storm could ever come on without giving timely 

indication of its approach. Before I have done I shall hope to 
show how unsafe such a generalization was and is. 
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Early in 1861 the first tentative warning was sent out in this 
country, and by the spring of 1862 Admiral FitzRoy’s system was 
definitely established. The admiral, however, as is frequently the 
case with enthusiasts, tried to run before he could walk, and issned 
warnings to cover an interval of three days, a period now universally 
admitted to be too long, but, with this exception, the mode of con- 
veying intelligence, devised by him at the outset, was so sound and 
practical that it has met with general acceptance, in Europe at least. 

The basis of his signal system was the employment of solid 
figures, what are called, mathematically, solids of revolution, to 
convey his messages. The use of flags was objectionable, as these 
are employed for many other purposes besides storm signalling. Of 
such solids there are three simple forms, the sphere, or ball, the 
cylinder, or «um, and the cone. If any of these are hoisted on a 
flagstaff they will always present the same form to the eye at a 
distance, no matter how they are blown about. The ball will be 
circle, the drum a rectangle, and the cone a triangle. 

Of these forms the ball was already pre-engaged, at least in our 
harbours, ¢.g., for conveying tidal signals as to the height of water 
on abar. Admiral FitzRoy, however, adopted the two others. 

With him, the cone, point upwards, indicated a gale from & 
northern point; reversed, it showed that the gale was to be 
expected from a southern quarter, and the dram announced 
**dangcrous winds from opposite quarters successively.” 

In this country the use of the drum has been abandoned. as it was 
found that little practical advantage could be gained from it. Our 
area is so small that we generally have only time to announce the 
existence of a storm, without attempting to indicate its probable 
violence—a quality only to be learnt from reports of its effects. 

The cone and drum, in various combinations, are the signals used 
throughout Europe generally, except in Holland, and the drum is 
employed to emphasize the cone, to show when a very severe storm 
has been already reported from the outlying stations. It wil 
be remembered that for such information ours are the outlyiny 
stations for Central Europe and North Germany at least, the storms 
striking the coast of Ireland or Scotland first. 

The Dutch system is on a totally ditferent plan, and in order to 
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explain it I must enter into a brief account of some simple 
meteoroloyical principles. . 

I suppose that most people have at least learnt from the daily 
reports in the newspapers that storms do not depend on the actual 
height of the barometer at any time at any one station, but on the 
difference between the simultaneous readings at adjacent stations, on 
what is called the gradient, the difference between barometrical 
readings over a given distance, say fifty miles. 

This will best be understood by reference to a diagram of one of 
our severe storms. The lines on such a diagram are called isobars, 
and they represent lines of equal barometrical readings. Where 
such lines are closely packed together there are great differences in 
barometrical readings for the unit of distance, that is, there are 
high gradients, and consequently strong winds. Where the isobars 
are far apart there is little difference in readings for the unit of 
distance, and the winds are light. 

In every case also the wind blows so as to have the lowest 
barometer on its left-hand side, in this hemisphere, and its force is 
more or less proportional to the gradients. 

It is on this principle that the Dutch mode of weather signalling 
is based, and this is essentially not a mode of storm warning. The 
inventor of the apparatus, called the Aeroklinoscope, is Professor 
Buys Ballot, of Utrecht, and he has formulated the principle 
which I have mentioned into what is known as his Law, which for 
the northern hemisphere runs thus. 

‘Stand with your back to the wind and the barometer will be 
lower on your left hand than on your right.”’ 

The apparatus consists of a bar or cross piece like a ship’s yard, 
hoisted on a mast, which can be swung round so as to point in any 
direction, and can be peaked to any reasonable extent. 

It is erected at the ports in Holland, and is set every day accord- 
ing to the weather reports, and according to the barometer readings 
taken that morniny over the kingdom. 

It is set so as to point from the highest to the lowest barometer 
readings, and the angle at which it is set indicates the amount of 
difference between those readings. 

Accordingly, if the seaman looks at the apparatus, he secs from 
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what point the wind will blow during the day, and can form some 
idea of its probable force. 

It will be seen therefore that the system is intended for daily, not 
only for occasional use. The idea is theoretically good, but 
practically it is not easy, if you are at a distance, to make out 
which end of the cross-bar is nearest to you, or whether you are 
in front or at the back of the apparatus. To aid you the two ends 
of the bar are marked differently, and the two sides coloured 
differently; but itis not easy to make out the colours at a 
distance. 

In the United States the system is different from any- 
thing we have in Europe. There flags are used, a red flag 
with black square or a red lamp at night, indicating dangerous 
winds from any direction, and a white flag with black centre, ora 
white lamp at night, indicating dangerous off shore winds, tt. 
winds from north and west, and a ball is hoisted to show that 
storm warning of some sort or other has been issued. I may say, 
en passant, that it seems a little remarkable that sturm signals are 
hoisted at 111 stations only over the whole United States, while we 
in these islands have nearly 140 for a much smaller area. 

Having thus said something about the apparatus employed © 
communicate storm warnings, let me now proceed to explain what 
meteorologists are able to convey by its use. 

I suppose that most people have read enough of late years 
about depressions, which always bring bad weather, storms = 

winter and rain in summer. NowI do not mean to say that all 
our storms are due to depressions, but by far the greater part of 
them are so, and for the purposes of this paper I shall only treat 


of such storms. 























What, then, is a depression, or a cyclonic disturbance ? it is # 
portion of the atmosphere in motion more or less approximately 
circular, round a central point. At this central point the bare= 
meter is lowest, and, in this hemisphere, the air is moying in the 
direction against watch hands, or in accordance with the Bays” 
Ballot’s law just explained, and the clouds and weather are di 


tributed according to known laws, which have been explained by 
various authors. ampof¥ 
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Now for the purposes of storm warning, in its simplest conception, 
we have only to recognise the existence of these depressions, and 
you must take it on my word that they generally move over the 
earth’s surface, and in these latitudes usually advance from west to 
east, 

The rate of advance varies from, say, ten miles an hour to 
a3 much as sixty or seventy miles an hour, a rate which has 
been proved to have existed in certain storms crossing the North 
Sea. 

When therefore one of these depressions appears on our coasts, 
and not till then, can we venture to announce its proximity by our 
warnings. 

We can only learn the fact of its existence from our reporting 
stations, and these are represented on the map which I exhibit. A 
glance at this will show how ‘few and far between "’ these are on 
the west coasts of Ireland and Scotland. 

These are the most important districts in Europe for gaining early 
intelligence of weather changes, but in the first instance telegraphic 
communication is only very scantily developed in such wild 
regions, and in the second place the habitable spots are all in 
sheltered bays, where the true force of the wind is not felt, 
owing to the fact that few ordinary houses could bear the brunt 
of an Atlantic winter gale. The observers therefore are unable 
to send us up perfectly true reports of the direction and force of 
the wind. 

A great deal is said about our obtaining reports from Newfound- 
land, or the United States of America, the Azores, the Faroes and 
Iceland, and lastly from moored signal ships. Reports from the 
other side of the Atlantic would certainly be valuable, if we could 
obtain them cheaply, but the difficulty would be in knowing how to 
make use of them, for though storms do cross the Atlantic from 
shore to shore, they change their character en route, some 
increasing and others dying out, so that from the reports 
from America alone, we canuot foresee which storm out of 
several starting successively from the States, or Canada, will 
reach us. 

My readers will of course expect to hear something of the New 
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York Herald warnings, which we owe to the well-known public 
spirit and liberality of Mr. Bennett, and which appear so frequently 
in the newspapers. It is however not possible to discuss these 
communications here, because the mode of preparation of the war- 
nings has never been published. In no instance have the precise 
facts which led to the issue of one of these warnings been commu- 
nicated, at least to our office, so that we could form a judgment as to 
whether the same data would have induced us to issue a 
warning. 

As to the Azores or the Faroes, no cable has yet been laid to 
either group of islands, and it does not seem likely that any will 
soon be in existence; for the expense of an ocean cable is so great, 
that there is no chance of its being a paying speculation unless it 
holds out prospects of considerable commercial utility. These can- 
not be put forward in either of the cases cited, for no great trade 
exists on those lines. To give an idea of the amount of money 
required to lay and maintain such a cable I may say that one project 
required a guarantee of international support from all the Meteoro- 
logical offices of Northern Europe, the quota from this country for 
three daily reports being £8,000 a year, one-fifth of our annual 
grant from Parliament. It is therefore evident enough that for 
the present we must give up the immediate prospect of Atlantic 
island stations. 

As to news from the surface of the Atlantic itself, the idea of 
mooring ships and connecting them by telegraphic cable with the 
shore, has been often mooted, and there is a plan for it in the present 
Exhibition, but it has never been carried into practice; and until 
the lighthouse authorities have established telegraphic communi- 
cation with their light-ships, we need not expect to establish it with 
a ship in mid-ocean, even if we could succeed in mooring and keeping 
her there. 

To give an idea of the extent to which storms striking our coasts 
could really be predicted by means of reports from America, DY 
friend Captain Hoffmeyer, the head of the Danish meteorological 
service, who has published daily weather maps of the Atlante 
for the space of three and a quarter years, in a pamphlet which 
appeared in 1880, investigated the courses of Atlantic storms. He 
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discussed 285 depressions in all, covering an interval of twenty-one 
months, and found the following percentage proportions :— 


Source of Depression. Existing in Long. Passing Long. 
: 10° av. 

Arctic regions ... ie eee | SS 6 
North America ... baie .. 44 24 
Probably tropical a se "O 2 
Arising at sea ... ioe .- 87 16 
Untraceable _... i . 2 2 

100 50 


You will therefore see that only half of the disturbances which 
appear in mid-Atlantic live till they reach the Irish coast, and 
that only one-quarter of the storms which visit us ever come from 
the States or could possibly have been telegraphed from thence. 

The large diagram which I exhibit, and which has been drawn by 
Dr. Koppen of the Hamburg Meteorological Office, shows the districts 
of maximum frequency of depressions over the Atlantic, on the 
average of the year. It will be seen from this that a broad belt 
extends from 40° N. over the eastern States and out as far as New- 
foundland. If the map were extended westwards we should find 
this belt stretching back to the Rocky Mountains. After passing 
Newfoundland the belt becomes narrower and trends north-eastward, 
till it touches the permanent Icelandic depression, which exists in 
the north Atlantic during the greater part of the year. From 
this point it throws out an arm into Davis’s Straits. The main 
stream, however, passes on, and on the Scandinavian coast forks, 
One maxima lying near the Loffodens, the other over the southern 
Baltic. 

It is to this general direction of the mean path of depressions that 
We owe our prevalent south-westerly winds. If the track in our 
neighbourhood is from a northern point, down the North Sea, we 
have our northerly winds and cold weather. If it lies along the 
Channel or over France we have our easterly winds, such as visit 
us in spring. 

Having thus given you some slight idea of the origin of our storms, 
and of the courses by which they arrive on our shores, I must 
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now say something of the extent to which we succeed in giving timely 
warning of their approach to our fishermen and coasting seamen. 

It must always be remembered that in order to issue perfectly 
correct storm warnings, we should require to know the size, shape, 
position and motion, in direction and rate, of an advancing 
depression, and also whether it is becoming deeper or the 
contrary ; and that there is not one of these conditions of which 
we have a really sufficient knowledge at present, while of most of them 
we can have no knowledge at all till the storm has burst upon us. 

The problem, which is put before us daily, is similar to one 
which astronomers would at once recognise as one impossible of 
solution, and that is to determine the elements of a comet's path 
from a single observation taken, say, in a brief clear interval on & 
cloudy night. The first glimpse we get of a storm must suffice for 
us to issue our warnings. Itis therefore evicent that for our own 
exposed western and north-western coasts we can but rarely issue 
timely warnings ; but, fortunately, these iron-bound shores are not 
frequented by an amount of coasting craft at all commensurate with 
that navigating the comparatively calmer waters of the two Channels 
and the North Sea. 

The results of the warning to our own coasts have been printed 
for many years, at first as a Parliamentary Paper, and latterly m 
our own Reports ; and the following Table gives a sUmMATy of the 
figures for the whole period :— 
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Warnings justified. Warnings Warnings. | Warnings 
pa -_—— not — 
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1870-75 ... 47°6 26°8 
1876-81 ... 56°4 238°5 15°8 


ee na ee 


Average ... 52°0 25°1 17°71 
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It will be seen that a decided improvement took place in the year 
1876, cvincident with the introduction of an evening telegraphae 
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service —a step in advance which we owed to the liberality of the 
Times newspaper. The last year, 1882, shows a decided advance 
on the figures for the previous period. 

It appears from these figures that more than half of the signals 
of approaching storms were fully justified. It is therefore evident 
that the organisation of storm warnings renders it possible to give 
useful intelligence to the coasts, but it need hardly be said that, for 
these islands, the system is rather of the ‘“‘ from hand to mouth” 
type, and that our warnings would be far more useful if they could 
be issued sooner, so as to render it possible for captains to get 
information of a coming gale before leaving port. 

The table and diagram do not give any indication of the storms 
of which no warning was given, and of these there have been 
instances in every year. I fear that we cannot at present hold out 
hopes of being able to show a blank failure column in our yearly 
analysis. The instances of such failure are not frequent, but they 
are sometimes serious, as some of our worst storms occasionally 
give very slight indications of their proximity by instrumental 
readings. 

A recent instance of this was the storm of October 24th, 1882. 
At 6 p.m. on the evening before, barometrical indications and wind 
reports showed not a sign of the disturbance which lay over the 
west of England at 8 o’clock in the morning. 

Similar instances might easily be cited, and others arising from 
miscalculation of the path which the storm was following. 

There is, however, one point to which I ought to allude. 
It may seem strange that when a storm made its appearance 
in the night time, like that of October 24th just cited, I 
should have said nothing about the possibility of receiving 
intimation of it by means of later, say midnight reports, and 
distributing the news to the coast stations at once. 

The explanation of not doing so is, that though we might 
Organise night reports, the only portion of the population who 
could benefit by them would be the readers of newspapers. 
We could send forecasts to the press ata later hour than 9 p.m., 
bat we could not send warnings to the fishermen on the coast ; and 
itis for them in the first instance that the warnings are meant. 
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The local telegraph stations close at 8 p.m. at latest, and so the 
messages could not possibly reach the coasts before about 9 a.m. next 
day, when they would have been too late for the coasts of Devon 
and Cornwall. 

The development of our storm-warning system is regulated 
mainly by the completeness of our telegraphic arrangements. If 
the fishing villages were all telegraphic stations, and were all open 
all night long, we might be able to communicate to them the fact 
of a storm having appeared, as soon as we ourselves had learnt it, 
but the nature of our communications being such as it is, we must 
only make the best use we can of the facilities we possess and of 
the funds we are able to devote to the service. If the funds were 
increased more telegrams could be received, more warnings issued 
and more work done. 

I hope I have shown that in most countries endeavours 
are made to utilise, for the bencfit of the fishing and coasting 
population, the most recent discoveries and developments of 
meteorological science, and that the outcome of these efforts has 
been unquestionably the saving of life and property to a very large 
extent, 

When, seventeen years ago, the issue of storm-warnings was 
temporarily suspended by the Government, the outcry from the 
fishing population was too serious to be disregarded, and the 
service was soon re-established. 

In the course of the year 1881 the Meteorological Council 
addressed a circular to all their storm-warning stations in order to 
obtain expressions of local opinion as to the value of the warnings. 
The replies, 185 im number, were, with few exceptions, 
unanimously favourable, and showed that during the twenty-three 
years of its existence in the United Kingdom, the storm-warning 
system created by Admiral FitzRoy, and carried on successively 
by the Meteorological Committee and the Meteorological Cvnneil, 
has certainly not lost its position in the estimation of the British 
fishing population. 
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4 cx, AKE my word for it, there is nothing like leather.” 
.)ap ‘Thus wrote the greatest author of fables of ancient 
or modern times, and to this day the influence of 
this aphorism is felt wherever the talents of the 
expert are called in to settle any of the questions which occasionally 
agitate the public mind. 

The Times, in a recent article, is prompted by an able corres- 
pondent to take up the question of stability, and in so doing to 
attack the Marine Department of the Board of Trade. The writer 
takes for his text the much-vexed question of the load-line, and distinctly 
asserts that the recent melancholy losses of life at sea are owing to 
the ignorance and incapacity of officials. Strange to say, he quotes 
4s an authority on this point, the opinion of a gentleman who was 
at no small pains to prove to the President of the Board of Trade 
that the magnitude of the death-roll was not due to preventible 
causes, but to the unusually heavy gales which prevailed 
during the disastrous years of 1881-2. The sugzestion of the 
Times’ Correspondent to remedy this evil is worthy of the 
senius of the originator. A few Kensington students installed at 





Whitehall will, it is assumed, bring the construction and manage- 
went of all ships under the action of strictly mathematical laws. 
The experience and indomitable courage of our seamen and the 
mechanical skill of the engineers are henceforth to be subservient 
to the formula of the theorist. Each ship will in the future be 
supplied with a series of calculations by these young experts, which 
will bear the possessor harmless through dangers which men 
have hitherto deemed insurmountable. Anyone who attempts 
to ignore the practical utility of science on any point connected with 
the construction and loading of ships deserves the ridicule he will surely 
receive ; on the other hand, those who for selfish purposes would fain 
make its application a sealed book to the multitude, justly come 
under similar animadversion. The Times and its readers will doubt- 
lessbe surprised to learn that the majority of this country's magnificent 
Merchant Marine has, in a very great measure, been constructed 
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under the ‘‘ rule of thumb,” viz., a model has first been made to please 
the eye, and the details subsequently, without a line of calculation, 
transferred to the moulding loft floor. Englishmen, when untram- 
melled by laws, apparently inherit from their Norse ancestors that 
natural aptitude for appreciating the useful and the beautiful 
in maritime affairs which no other nation can aspire to; hence 
their success. Quite recently one of the most eminent of the ship- 
builders on the Clyde strongly recommended the Institution of 
‘Naval Architects to discourage the practice of building from models. 
and to adopt the method invariably pursued by the Admnrualty. 
This judicious advice will doubtless at once command the attention of 
the leading firms, and others will, in due time, fall in with the practice. 

Amateurs cannot hope to master all the theoretical conditions 
of ship construction, but with a little instruction and _ practice 
there is no more difficulty in acquiring the uscful and the 
necessary than there is in ascertaining the tonnage. Metacentres 
and centres of buoyancy come entirely under Simpson's rules, and 
the ascertaining of position of the centre of gravity of a laden 
ship presents no difficulty to those who have a reasonable know- 
ledge of the principles of plane trigonometry and elementary 
mechanics. The more abstruse questions present, as will be shown 
later on, difficulties which skilled experts often fail tu satisfactorily 
solve. The gencral public have probably concluded from the 
elaborate discussion in the Times, that this problem is one 
sufficiently abstruse to test the skill of the greatest mathematician~ 
of the age—one which like the finding of Neptune can only be 
grasped by a Leverrier or an Adams. There may be an object in ali 
this which is not discernible by the general public, and regardinz 
which rumour has already been busy. 

All who are familiar with stowage are aware that on actual service 
the testing of the stability is an impossibility. In an English port 
it may be tested for homogeneous cargoes of coal or corn, but 
for general purposes this would be of little value to the stevedore. 
In the construction and stowage of Her Majesty's ships, every 
particle of material is carefully weighed and its position noted ; bst 
notwithstanding this precaution, errors creep in to such an extent 
that the results from theory are frequently unreliable. The /rs 
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Duke, the Audacious, and the Vanguard were designed by gentlemen 
who are reputed to have no superiors in their profession, yet it was 
alleged that so defective were these ships in stability that the action of 
the helm at full speed listed them 13° on either side of the upright. 
So crank were they that, in order to make them safe, the bilges 
were, to the manifest injury of their sailing qualities, filled in with 
scrap iron and Porfland cement. The Inconstant was, after the 
loss of the Captain, treated in a similar manner, and even then 
her power of carrying sail in heavy weather was not altogether 
satisfactory. The foundering of the Captain will always remain a 
monument of error in construction and indifferent seamanship. 

The Viper and the Vixen were built for cruisers, but so inferior 
were their sea-going qualities that one narrowly escaped foundering 
in the chops of the Channel. Her commander was complimented 
on the skill he had shown in bringing his ship safely to port, a 
survey was held, the guns were landed, and both ultimately 
reached Bermuda. Quite recently, they were idly swinging at 
their moorings in Grassy Bay. More recent is the case of the 
Inflerible, and even now the most distinguished mathematicians 
and constructors differ in opinion as to the real value of 
her sea-going qualities if the ends were shot away. A still more 
temarkable instance of such difference of opinion occurred during 
the investigation into the loss of H.M.S. Atalanta. The two 
greatest authorities of the day actually differed by several degrees 
in the result of their calculations. Well may it be said that 
“when doctors differ who is to decide?” Does the Times 
Imagine it is possible to create a body of official experts to 
Whose opinions the commercial and the engineering world will 
give aready assent? If it is not possible, of what value is the 
proposition? The great tendency of the age is towards restlessness 
and change. Each department is attacked in turn by some 
ambitious person, who imagines he has a speciality for the work, 
and is ready to ride roughshod over the heads of any who attempt 
to bar his progress. Our political history records many dismal 
failures under this heading, but the warnings are in vain. In years 
gone by it was not uncommon to hear men bewailing the hard fate 
which compelled them to waste their talents under the ‘cold shade 
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of aristocracy.’’ Does it differ from serving under any other cold 
shade, and if so, in what particular ? 

We will now glance lightly over a few cases of failure in the 
Mercantile Marine which have recently been under the notice of 
the public. It was decided by a great company to build a steam- 
ship, whose proportions were inferior only to those of the Great 
Eastern. The fame of her beautiful lines and presumed speed 
were themes which alike attracted the admiration of the 
professional critic, and the ordinary man of the world. The 
corporation of the great city whose name she bears, sent a copy of 
their arms to mark their appreciation of the compliment. In dae 
time the launch took place with a ceremony befitting the occasion. 
The representatives of the press vied with each other in descriling 
luxurious fittings and working arrangements, but when the final trial 
of efficiency was instituted the speed was found to be some five 
knots under that contracted for. She was thrown on the builders’ 
hands, and alterations were made which probably cost eighty thousand 
pounds—a loss few builders could face without falling ito 
bankruptcy. Even this expense did not render her fit for her intended 
service. It was allowed that in fine weather a draft of 29 or even 
30 feet might with safety be adopted, but the designers had quite 
overlooked the fact that the only port to which she could possibly 
trade with a reasonable hope of success, could not be entered or 
left by a ship drawing more than 28 feet. In attempting to cross 
the bar on that draught she grounded, and had to be partially 
discharged. The error in this instance is aggravated by the fact 
that the hull is constructed with a bar keel 10 inches deep, which 
probably on her load displacement would be equivalent to a loss of 
580 tons of cargo. The much condemned ‘“‘ master mariner,”’ had he 
been consulted, would scarcely have landed his employers in such a 
dilemma as the ¢lite of naval construction have unquestionably done. 
But even this falls short of the disastrous consequences caused by 
the overruling of the Courts in a prosecution for improper construc- 
tion instituted by the Board of Trade against a firm trading to the 
United States. Experts and engineers deposed on oath that a 
steamer well known to be notoriously crank, with the ordinary spar- 
deck, was sutliciently stable to bear an additional structure above 
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it to shelter 250 head of cattle. The case was twice tried; and on 
each occasion incidents occurred which must ever make it memorable 
in legal maritime annals. The second time the defendant had a 
special jury, and it was probably due to their action that the remark 
of the President applies ; certainly, had he been in possession of al 
the facts which then transpired, he would have becn more than 
justified in the statement attributed to him :—‘ A.,’’ said a well- 
dressed young man ‘‘ don’t you care one d——n for the Board of 
Trade. 3B. is foreman of that jury. He will do anything for you, 
and knows how to boss the others.”’ These gentlemen were not 
content with giving a verdict of acquittal, but added that the Board 
of Trade had not a shadow of ground for instituting a prosecution 
against the defendant. Men who then volunteered their evidence, 
and who left the Court with a light heart, signed their own death 
warrant, and the remembrance of the act must have increased the 
bitterness of the untimely and violent death which overtook them 
shortly afterwards. One of the principal witnesses on the side of 
the defence was the builder who had undertaken the work. He 
stated that in his opinion the ship was perfectly fit for her presumed 
employment. The judge questioned him closely, and as he left the 
box made a polite and possibly sarcastic remark on the profitable 
nature of the contract. Emboldened by the success of the trial, 
the owners fitted out a second vessel in a somewhat similar style. 
The result was precisely that which men whose opinions had been 
given from the experience of a lifctime of service predicted. Within 
six months both ships had disappeared in the Atlantic, and the bones 
of 130 British seamen were added to the pile which is annually 
accumulating on its bottom. The Board of Trade made a deter- 
mined effort to prevent this catastrophe. Their decision was over- 
Tuled, and those who occasioned it must accept the responsibility. 
Had Whitehall been filled with experts, as the Times proposes, it 
is difficult to see in what manner their evidence could have influ- 
enced the Court. 

We confess we cannot perceive by what reasoning the knowledge 
of the exact height of the metacentre is assumed to be of practical use 
inthe rough and tumble of loading and discharging. One of the most 
eminent builders in the United Kingdom recently made the folluw- 
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ng remark on this subject, ‘‘ Yes, we have recently been asked to 
work out the metacentric height for various draughts, and I now 
gencrally do it; but I must acknowledge that, except from a scientific 
point of view, it appears to me of littlereal value."’ Theorists ignore the 
fact that owing to the fierce competition of the times, ships are and 
must be loaded hurriedly. In some trades the crews work day and 
night—cochineal, indigo, and sarsaparilla are pitched on board at 
one point; sugar, coffee, cotton, logwood, and bark at 
another. Many of these articles are antagonistic. The snzar 
~ must not be stowed in the same compartment with the coffee, nor 
india-rubber with anything edible, neither must cotton seed be 
stowed over or under coffee, lest the oily flavour should taint the 
berry. Amidst all this medley, time must be kept or the line will 
become disorganised, and the company’s interest suffer. Would 
the presence of a Kensington expert alter this ? 

We are not disposed to quarrel with the compliments which. at 
the expense of the consultative department of the Board of Trade. 
are paid to Lloyd’s and other great corporations. They have 
in their ranks a well-trained body of officers, whose professional 
skill and experience demand and can justly claim respect. It is a 
significant fact that the majority of these gentlemen have been 
educated in the Royal Dockyards, and subsequently attracted by 
superior pay, carried their talents to a better market. 

The Times sneeringly adds that the officials of the Board of 
Trade are, with the exception of Mr. Macfarlane Gray, corspi- 
cuous by their absence from the discussions of the Institution of 
Naval Architects and elsewhere. The charge is unfortunately 
true, but the result is due to causes which are beyond control. 
With the exception of the London staff, the remaining surveyors 
are scattered from Inverness to Falmouth, from Orfordness to the 
wilds of Galway, and so far from having opportunities to increase 
their technical knowledge, andto keep pace with the times, the 
-acquirements they were once proud of havea tendency to become 
rusty by disuse. Lloyd’s cannot boast of mathematicians superior 
to some Board of Trade Surveyors whose names we might mention. 

Great corporations are responsible for much of the less of lite 
which occurs from improper deck fittings. If not, why are the 
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bulkheads of well-decks not made an integral part of the hull, in 
lieu of being, as they sometimes are, fastened to the deck plank ? 
Why are the frames in bluff-bowed steamers so widely spaced that 
occasionally the plates are driven in? Why is the opening of the 
screw tank allowed to be covered with a wooden hatch, and the 
spaces used as astore-room? Why are screw shafts allowed to 
run in cast iron bushes until they are scored like barnacled-wood in 
the Gulf Stream? In wood ships why are the garboard strakes 
allowed to be fitted to the keel without back rabbets? Why are the 
cant timbers allowed to be shaped off to a wedge-shaped end in lieu of 
stepping boldly on the deadwood ? Why are sterns and stern posts 
allowed to be stepped without tabling, and not unfrequently without 
tenons? Why are sterns so badly housed that the blow of a sea 
wrenches them from the hood-ends, and lays the bow open? In a 
few years defects such as are above indicated loosen the hull, and 
in consequence a large number of vessels founder or are abandoned 
at sea. 

We agree with the Times and with Sir Edward Recd in condemning 
the practice of placing engineers as outdoor managers of steam 
lines whose knowledge of a ship outside the enyine-room is 
practically nil. The custom has led up to discreditable accidents, 
and will continue to do so. Not long since we saw a remarkable 
instance of the thoughtlessness which one of these gentlemen 
displayed in effecting alterations. The steamer was about to be 
employed in the Atlantic, and the owners had wisely resolved 
to close up a well which probably extended over half the length. 
When this was completed a range of deck-houses were added, and 
to crown the edifice a chart-room was erected above all. No laws 
which can be framed are able to cope with acts like these, and the 
shipmaster who meekly attempts to point out the danger of such 
innovations, is sharply told to mind his own business, or disagree- 
able results will follow. 


MASTER MARINER. 
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HE inquiry into the cause of the Duphne disaster con- 
ducted by Sir Edward Reed as Commissioner for the 
Home Secretary is important, as much from the side 
issues raised as from the unprecedented nature of the 

catastrophe. The report has found its way into the columns of 

daily and weekly papers, but has not yet been officially issned. 

Hence, we propose at present to place before our readers what we 

conceive to be the most important facts connected with the case, 

and the general conclusions arrived at by the Commissioner, 
reserving our own remarks upon the subject for a future 
paper. The Daphne was built for the Glasgow and Londonderry 

Steam Company, and intended for the Irish cattle trade, for which 

she was being specially fitted. She is about 400 tons gross 

register, and of dimensions L. 116’ 83”, B. 25’ 2”, D. 18’ 3}”, with 

a full poop, topgallant forecastle, and bridge-deck. At the time of 

the launch the engines and machinery, but not the main boiler, 

were on board, and consequently the vessel was by the stern con- 
siderably when launched, drawing over 5 feet forward and nearly 

9 feet aft. 

There were 200 men and boys at work on board, thus givin3 
with their tools moveable weights to the estimated amount of twelve 
tons, most of them being above the main-deck. Besides this, it 
was stated in evidence that ‘‘ the decks were removed on the star- 
board-side to admit of the main boiler being put on board mme- 
diately on the vessel’s arriving at the crane. The loose plates, 
planking, &c., were stowed handy on the decks. The gener 
fittings and joiners’ work were in an advanced state, the necessary 
material for finishing the work in the harboar being aboard the 
vessel, and disposed on the various decks and holds.”’ Mr. James 
Stephen, a member of the firm who built the vessel, and from whvse 
evidence we have quoted, further said :—‘‘ There would be abont 
200 men on board. The position of these men would be mostly 
on the upper or spar-deck and the middle-deck at their work. Bat. 
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as you must be aware, at a launch men generally leave their work 
and find their way to the upper-deck.”’ 

Sir Edward Reed commences by dealing with the question of the 
launching arrangements, and says that after an inspection of ground- 
ways, &c., he came to the conclusion that all were in good order 
and sufficient for a much heavier ship than the Daphne. ‘‘ The 
check chains,” he goes on to say, ‘were attached to the ship 
differently on the two sides: the port chain passing through the 
hawse pipe close to the stern of the ship, while the starboard chain 
was attached to the side of the ship in order, doubtless, to act as a 
check to the tendency of the tide to carry the stern up the river. 
Had these check chains been disposed in the reverse way with the 
port chain attached to the side, their action might have been 
supposed in some degree to have assisted in inclining the ship; but 
arranged as they were, their action, on the whole, was probably to 
resist the inclination.’ The launch of the ship, and action of the 
check chains are thus described by Mr. John Stephen, a 
member of the firm who built the vessel: ‘‘ The vessel ran 
clear out from the end of the ways, and was checked first by the 
chain drag on the starboard-side, then by the anchor drag on the 
port-side and subsequently by all the drags bearing at the same 
time. On the vessel leaving the ways she listed slightly over to 
port, but recovered herself completely when brought up, then 
inclined to port again, again recovering to upright and a little over 
to starboard, and then hesitatingly went over entirely to port.” Mr. 
Robert Macmaster, the manager of the yard, is reported as having 
stated in evidence that after the vessel went into the water she 
kept perfectly upright, until the drags stopped her. Then the 
weight of the chains forced her ahead until once again she entirely 
stopped. Then she seemed to list to the port-side and to quiver. 
That was the first indication that anything was wrong. Then she 
listed to starboard; afterwards listing a little more to port. In 
answer to the question ‘‘ When you saw the vessel slew astern past 
the end of the ways had she got into the water?” Mr. Macmaster 
says, ‘‘ She would be about half-way into thé river, but the fore-end 
was still on the ways. I have examined the bilge-ways since they 
came ashore, and the ribands are not stripped, they are only rubbed 
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hard. Ido not consider that the vessel went off at an exceptional 
speed. The carecning did not begin until after the motion stern- 
ward, and after the vessel stopped. The ship was well into the 
water and the stern was drifting up with the tide.”’ 

The report next proceeds to deal with some suggestions which 
were made by witnesses at the inquiry. Mons. Normand, of 
Havre, expressed the opinion that the real cause of the accident 
might be found in the fact that there exists a transition point 
between the ship’s position upon the sliding ways and her position 
afloat when she temporarily has no stability. This consideration 
is dismissed as having effects ‘‘too small and transient to furnish 
the necessary force for capsizing the ship.’’ It is also considered 
that this cause is always present, and yet the safety of ships m 
launching is not affected by it. It was also suggested by some of 
the local witnesses, among whom were the eminent Clyde ship- 
builders, Mr. W. Pearce and Mr. Robert Mansell, that the vessel 
was tripped by the simultaneous rush-up of surface-water and 
a downward current underneath, which condition of things is said 
to obtain during the last half-hour of the flood tide. It was said, 
however, by the engineer of the Clyde Trust who had conducted 
tidal experiments upon the river, that there is no foundation for 
this view. 

With regard to the stability of the vessel when launched, 
Mr. F. Elgar made calculations on behalf of the owners and gave 
evidence as to the result in the early part of the inquiry. The 
conclusion he arrived at was that the height of the metacentre 
above the centre of gravity was about 8 inches. The centre of 
gravity taken is of course the centre of gravity when the ship 
was launched, and takes into account the weight of the workmen, 
&e., on board. Sir Edward Reed superintended an inclination of 
the vessel in a dock, and from the result of his experiment calea- 
lated that the metacentric height at the time of the launch was 
4 inches. On this result he remarks as follows :— 

‘*T regard this metacentric heicht as much too small to ensure 
undoubted safety, especially when so considerable an amount of 
loose weights and men were on board. But there are professional 
men who have regarded any amount of positive stability, however 
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smalj, as sufficient for launching purposes, and I am not prepared 
tostate that deficient metacentric height alone accounts for the 
accident, or that other vessels may not have been safely launched 
with no more metacentric height than she possessed. Ships are 
lannched, and are sent to sea, asI shall presently show, with so 
very little metacentric stability, that it is possible the Daphne might 
have remained safely afloat, but for the fact that in her case very 
small initial stability appears to have been associated with such a 
surprisingly small growth of stability as she inclined, that the 
power of recovering from an inclining or rolling movement which a 
ship ordinarily possesses was largely wanting in her case. This 
disclosure is one of the most important character, ond reveals a 
state of things with which only scientific investigation can deal 
effectually, and which must be so dealt with if further disasters are 
to be avoided.’’ The sentence we have quoted contains the leading 
idea of the report. In order to make the subject the more 
intelligible, Sir Edward Reed has described at some length the con- 
struction and use of the curve of stability. Our space does not 
permit us to give at length this part of the report and the diagrams 
which illustrate it, but to make what follows more generally intel- 
ligible, a few explanatory remarks upon the subject appear desirable. 

When a ship in still water is inclined from the upright posi- 
tion, her tendency to return to that position, to remain inclined, or 
to go farther over, depends upon the relation between the vertical 
lines through her centres of gravity and buoyancy. The weight of 
the ship may be considered as pressing downwards through her 
centre of gravity, the buoyancy as pressing upwards through the 
centre of buoyancy. When the ship was at rest, the condition of 
her so being was for the centre of gravity to be in the same vorti- 
al line with the centre of buoyancy. When she is inclined, a 
portion of her volume which was immersed comes out of the water, 
and viceversa, and thus the centre of buoyancy is in a new position. 
Gravity pressing downwards and buoyancy pressing upwards are 
two equal forces now acting in parallel lines, and form what is 
called a couple, the distance between the two lines being called tho 
arin of the couple. 

The weight of the ship multiplied by the distance between the 
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vertical lines through her centres of buoyancy aud gravity gives 
what is called her moment of stability, which is spoken of as being 
positive when it tends to turn the ship back to her upright position, 
negative if it tends further to upset her. The intersection of the 
vertical line through the centre of buoyancy with the middle line of 
the ship (which latter was the vertical through the centres of 
gravity and buoyancy in the upright position) is called the meta- 
centre. For a considerable angle of inclination varying in various 
forms of ships, the metacentre is in the same position, hence for 
small angles the arm of the righting couple, in other words, the 
length of the lever of stability, is obtained by multiplying 
the initial metacentric height by the sine of the angle of 
inclination. The term metacentre has been usually applic 
only to the one point, the initial metacentre, and the term mets- 
centric stability bas been similarly restricted to mean _ the 
stability at a small angle whichis usefully measured by mctacentric 
height. For larger angles of inclination the lencth of the arm of 
the righting couple becomes the most useful measure of the stability. 
We havo said that the initial metacentric height is of use as 
affording a criterion of the stability of the ship at large angles of 
inclination even when it has ceased to be a measure of that 
stability. Its value in this respect is, however, subject to consider- 
able limitations. Thus, when a vessel with very low freeboard 
is so far inclined as to put a portion of her upper-deck andr 
water, a point is reached at which the stability, which, up till 
then, had increased with successive increases of the angle of incli- 
nation, begins to decrease, and as the ship is still farther inclived 
she may lose all tendency to return to the upright position, and 
the couple become an upsetting instead of a righting couple. The 
question of stability at large angles of inclination was fuus 
discussed by writers of the last century, both English 
and French. The necessity for its practical applicatios 
was seen about the time of the loss of H.M.S. Captua. 
but the method by which the calculation was mad 
easy and practicable, was invented by Mr. F. Barnes, 2 
present Chicf Constructor of the Royal Navy. The curve « 
stability is merely a device for exhibiting graphically the varvic; 
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lengths of the lever at varying angles of inclination. In its usual 
form a horizontal line is divided into a number of equal parts, each 
part being taken to represent an angle of some suitable magnitude ; 
and then the lengths of the stability levers for various inclinations 
are set up on verticals drawn through the points on the horizontal 
eorresponding thereto. The line drawn through the points on the 
verticals is the ordinary curve of stability. In the polar curve of 
stability which has also been used with advantage, the lengths of 
the levers are set off on radii at angular distances corresponding 
with the angles of inclination to which they belong. 

Curves of stability at load draught are regularly obtained for all 
ships in Her Majesty’s Navy, and many appertaining to ships in the 
Mercantile Marine have, within the last few years, been made 
public. 

It is stated, however, that no such curves have been made public 
relating to vessels at launching draught till very recently in connection 
with the Daphne and with the similar case of the Hammonia, 
a vessel which recently went over to a large angle after being 
launched, but did not, like the Daphne, completely capsize. The 
presumed absence of such calculations has been commented upon 
at length by Sir Edward Reed, in the report. In one place he 
says :—‘ It has been taken very generally for granted that a high- 
sided ship with initial stability goes on gathering additional 
stability up to large angles; and that although it renches a 
maximum and then diminishes, it may be relied upon as existing 
in some degree for even very large anglesof inclination. Sufficient 
initial stability has been regarded in ordinary ships as a guarantee of 
sufficient stability at all angles for launching purposes.”’ Again, ‘‘ This 
view has taken another form in the literature of naval architecture, 
Where it has been laid down that if a ship has initial stability and has 
some stability also at very large angles of inclination, say 90 degrees, 
then it is quite certain that she will possess stability at all inter- 
Mediate angles of inclination. . . . . The Hammonia’s case 
has clearly shown, however, that the stability at this large angle of 
inclination, instead of being a continuation of the positive stability 
of the upright position, may be a re-appearance of positive stability 
occurring after an interval of instability ; and consequently that tho 
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existence of positive stability both at the upright position and at an 
exircme angle of inclination is no guarantee whatever of safety, at 
least in certain cases. Nor can it at all be assumed hereafter that 
because a high-sided vessel has initial stability she can be relied on 
not to capsize under ordinary launching conditions.”’ 

The conclusion practically is that in the small increase of stalulity 
at large angles of inclination of certain vessels at light dranght 
there is a source of danger hitherto unsuspected, and yet when 
pointed out, so easily apprehended that to use the words of the 
report, ‘‘it is not easy to see how the doctrines here called m 
question came to be widely accepted by the profession. They 
will not for a single moment stand the test of scientific invesiiza- 
tion ; so soon as they are carefully considered they are seen to be 
wrong.” 

The inference of these defective views upon stability which itis 
said have been so gencrally accepted, is then further considered 
reference to causes of danger at sea, the manner in which many 
merchant vessels are designed without any consideration whatever 
being bestowed upon this most important subject is adverted to, and 
among other important conclusions is the following, which specially 
concerns many of our readers:—‘‘I venture to add (um 
view of the relation of this case to the general question 
of stability) that with a large number of ships afloat possessing 90 
little stability as to make their safety at sea dependent upon the 
judicious stowage of cargo, arrangement of coal and use of water 
ballast, it would appear to be high time that some knowledge of 
the elements of a ship's stability was imparted to the officers of the 
Mercantile Marine, and required of them by the Board of Trade 
examiners. I must be excused for further adding that the recent 
legislation of Parliament has, in my opinion, been much less 
eflicient in preserving life and property at sea than it might have 
been had the Board of Trade understood and recognized the very 
large extent to which this question of stability of necessity enters 
into the design, construction, stowage, load-line, freeboard, and 
almost every other subject with which the Board has to dealin 
regulating merchant shipping matters.” 
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a Rk. THOMAS STEVENSON, V.P.R.S.E., M. Inst. C.E., 
STAN &c., has reported to the Trustees of Peterhead Harbour 
in favotr of the establishment of a harbour of refuge at 
that port, in opposition to the opinion by Mr. James 
Abernethy, M. Inst. C.E., who has recently reported to the 
Trustees of Fraserburgh Harbour on the subject. Mr. Stevenson 
gays :— 

“Various conditions—statistical, geographical, and local—should 
be considered in the solution of this question :— 

“(1.) Statistical.— Various lines of commerce lie close past Peter- 
head. For example, vessels from the Forth ports, viz., Grange- 
mouth, Bo'ness, Alloa, Granton, Leith, Burntisland, etc., also from 
Dundee, Montrose, and Aberdeen, trading to the White Sea, 
Greenland, Davis’s Straits, the West Indies, the St. Lawrence, 
and other ports of America, Calcutta, etc., and all vessels bound 
north about, must pass Peterhead. Many vessels trading between 
the Scotch ports and the Baltic with south-west winds frequently 
sight Buchanness. Peterhead isa Lloyd’s signal station for the 
East Coast of Scotland. The increasing frequency of collisions in 
the English Channel must lead to an increase of the number of 
vessels going north about ; and possibly Parliament may eventually 
even enforce the northern route at certain seasons of the year. Itis 
surely apparent how these facts support the anticipated benefits of 
a harbour of refuge at Peterhead. 

**(2.) Geographical_—(1) The position of Peterhead on a salient 
part of the const offers precisely what we have seen to be desirable. 
It is accessible immediately from the high seas. It offers a first 
chance of shelter to any vessel overtaken by heavy weather, without 
taking her out of her true course, and without, in the case of her 
failing to make the harbour, necessarily compromising her second 
chance to run for either Cromarty, the Orkneys, or the Firth of 
Forth, as the wind may suit at the time; and (2) Peterhead is 
situate just about midway between the two nearest natural harbours 
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of refuge in the direct track of shipping,—the Orkneys and the 
Firth of Forth,—besides being also in easterly storms about seventy 
miles to windward of Cromarty Bay. 

‘““(8) Local.—(1) The proportion between the deep water enclosed 
and the length of breakwater necessary. In comparing Peterhead 
with other competing localities on the same coast, the advantazes of 
the former under this head are very obvious from an inspection of 
the following table :— 

Length of Breakwater to enchoee 


140 acres having four fathoms ard 


upwards, from Low-water Mark 


Peterhead... ge fi ea 1000 yards. 
Wick ee oe oe hie 1200 _—sé=r»“" 
Macduff and Bantf ... eee io 2400 so, 
Stonchaven ... Wie a ae 2500 _ =C«s 
Fraserburgh bee ae aoe 2700_=Cé=“4; 
Aberdeen... ae ee roe 2800 _=s=—»“"=~ 


Arbroath ... wee aa et 3300 i, 
Montrose... ss ee wits 4600, 


‘¢ As to the holding ground, it will be enough to refer to Admiral 
Dedford’s Report upon the Anchorage at Peterhead, of date 11th 
January, 1859, which was made under special instructions of the 
Admiralty with reference to the proposed Asylum Harbour at 
Peterhead. He says: ‘ All evidence in support of the good quality 
of the holding ground I consider fully established by the tests 
applied in the course of the survey, for although in the asual 
anchorage we did not find clay at the depth attained by the borer, 
yet the sand (dark and fine) was of so tenacious a quality as to 
require a strong purchase to draw the pointed instrument from its 
hold. This good holding ground extends over the greater part of 
the bay, and red clay was found in four fathoms off the Drick- 
works.’ 

‘©(2) There is in the neighbourhood of Peterhead ample and 
excellent material for the construction of a breakwater. 

‘Tt is necessary, to refer, in conclusion, to the questiea of 
Scottish Convict Labour, which, indeed, gave rise to the revival of 
the present question of the Harbour at Peterhead. Hitherto the 


ee, ee ee ee eee 
ove 
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Scotch Convicts have been employed exclusively in England; and 
at Portland Breakwater it is understood that the whole of the 
stone required for its construction was quarried and loaded into 
tracks by Convict Labour. Assuming that it would not be 
practicable to break up the Scotch Convicts into a number of 
separate establishments at different points along the coast, a 
Refuge Harbour such as that proposed at Peterhead is the only 
work hitherto suggested upon a scale large enough to justify a 
change in the present system of employing Scotch Convicts. Here, 
then, is an economical reason for the construction of a Harbour of 
Refage. A general Harbour of Refuge on a salient part of the 
coast, and near the highways of commerce, is besides, a8 we have 
seen, a thing comparatively easy of accomplishment, and sure of 
considerable success ; while the alternative proposal, to put harbours 
in embayed positions of the coast, may perhaps best be met by this 
one consideration, that the time required to complete the system, 
and the expenditure which would be incurred, would be very large; 
while, until it was completed, its salutary action, such as it was, 
would only be partial. And to conclude, we have seen that Peter- 
head presents by far the greatest number of the necessary conditions, 
and affords the greatest facilities for carrying out a work which 
would be at once available for all classes of shipping.” 


THE LANDFALL OF COLUMBUS. 
(Continued from p. 689, September No.) 





y APTAIN FOX, U.S.N., after translating the ‘ Log” of 
Columbus’ voyage in its entirety, proceeds to test the 
arguments of the various authorities as to the island 
which must be considered the first landfall of the 
great navigator and discoverer, and then states, at some length, his 
Own reasons for selecting Samana Island as the most probable spot. 
The reader can follow the author's discussion with some satisfaction 
ifhe procures Admiralty Chart, No. 761. 
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The method of applying Columbus’ words in detail to refute 
each of the alleged tracks,“ and the study that I gave to the 
subject in the winter of 1878-79 in the Bahamas, which had been 
familiar cruising ground to me, has resulted in the selection of 
Samana or Atwood Cay for the first landing-place. It is a little 
island 8.8 miles east and west; 1.6 extreme breadth, and averacing 
1.2 north and south. It has 8.6 square miles. The east end is in 
latitude 28° 5’ N.; longitude 78° 87’ west of Greenwich. The 
reef on which it lies is 15 by 24 miles. On the south-east this reet 
stretches half a mile from the land, on the east four miles, on the 
west two, along the north shore one-quarter to one-half of a mile, 
and on the south-west scarcely one-quarter. Turk is smaller than 
Samana, and Cat very much larger. The selection of two so 
unlike in size shows that dimension has not been considered 
essential in choosing an island for the first landfall.+ 

When Columbus discovered Guanahani, the journal called it a 
‘‘ little island,”’ After landing he speaks of it as ‘‘ bien grande,” 
‘‘very large,’’ which some translate, tolerably, or pretty large. 
November 20, 1492, Navarrete, first edition, the journal refers to 
Isabclla, a larger island than Guanahani, as a ‘little island,” and 
the 5th of January following, San Salvador is again called 
‘‘ little island.”’ 

The Bahamas have an area of about 87,000 square miles, 6 per 








* Navarrete’s from the Grand Turk, Washington Irving’s from Ca: 
Island, Capt. Becher’s from Watling Island, and Varnhagen’s from Manguana 
Island. 

+ Iam indebted to T. J. McLain, Esq., United States Consul at Nass, 
for the following information given to him by the captains of this port, 
who visit Samana or Atwood Cay. Good water is obtained only by sinsine 
wells. The two cays to the cast are covered with guano; white boolnes 
hold the larger one, and black boobies the other; neither intermingle. Tte 
Island is now uninhabited, but arrow heads and stone hatchets are some- 
times found; and in places there are piles of stone supposed to have bees 
made by the aborigines. Most of the growth is scrubby, with a fee 
scattered trees. The Nassau vessels enter an opening throngh the reef 
the south side of the islandjand find a very comfortable little harbour wi 
from 2 to 2} fathoms of water. From here they send their beats on siore 
to “strip” guano, and cut satin, dye woods, and bark. 
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cent. of which may be land enumerated as 36 islands, 687 cays, and 
2,414 rocks, The submarine bank upon which these rest underlies 
Florida also. But this peninsula is wave-formed upon living 
corals, whose growth and gradual stretch toward the south has been 
made known by Agassiz. 

I had an unsuccessful search for a similar story of the Bahamas, to 
learn whether there were any probable changes within so recent a 
period as four hundred years. 

The common mind can see that all the rock there is coral, none 
ofwhich isin position. The surface, the caves, the chinks, and the 
numerous pot-holes are compact limestone, often quite crystalline, 
while beneath it is oolitic, either friable or hard enough to be used 
for buildings. The hills are sand-blown, not upheaved. On a 
majority of the maps of the sixteenth century there were islands 
on Mouchoir, and onSilver Banks, where now are rocks “ awash ;"’ 
and the Dutch and the Severn Shoals, which lay to the east have 
disappeared. 

It is difficult to resist the impression that the shoal banks, and 
the reefs of the Bahamas, were formerly covered with land; and 
that for a geological age waste has been going on, and, perhaps, 
subsidence. The coral polyp seems to be doing only desultory 
work, and that mostly on the north-east or Atlantic side of the 
islands ; everywhere else it has abandoned the field to the erosive 
action of the waves. 

Columbus said that Guanahani had abundance of water and a 
very large lagoon in the middle of it. He used the word laguna— 
lagoon, not lago—lake. His arrival in the Bahamas was at the 
height of the rainy season. (forernor Rawson's Report on the 
Bahamas, 1864, p. 92, Appendix 4, gives the annual rainfall at 
Nassau for ten years, 1855-’64, as 64 inches. From May 1 to 
November 1 is the wet season, during which 44°7 inches fall; the 
other six months 19°3 only. The most is in October, 8.5 inches. 
Andros, the largest island, 1,600 square miles, is the only one that 
has a stream of water. The subdivision of the land into so many 
islands and cays, the absence of mountains, the showery charac- 
teristic of the rainfall, the porosity of the rock, and the great 
heat reflected from the white coral, are the chicf causes for the 
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want of running water. During the rainy season the “abundance 
of water’ collects in the low places, making ponds and lagoons 
that afterwards are soaked up by the rock and evaporated by the 
sun. Turk and Watling have lagoons of a more permanent 
condition, becausethey are maintained from the ocean by permet 
tion. The lagoon which Columbus found at Gnanahani had 
certainly undrinkable water, or he would have gotten some for bis 
vessels, instead of putting it off until he reached the third island. 
There is nothing in the journal to indicate that the lagoon st 
Guanahani was aught but the flooding of the low grounds by 
excessive rains; and even if it was one communicating with tk 
ocean, its absence now may be referred to the effect of thow 
agencies which are working incessantly to reshape the xf 
structure of the Bahamas. 

Samana has a range of hills on the south-west side abo 
100 feet high, and on the north-east another, lower. Between 
them, and also along the north shore, the land is low, and during the 
season of rains there is a row of ponds parallel to the shore. 0 
the south side a conspicuous white bluff looks to the southward 
and eastward. The two cays, lying respectively half-a-mile and 
8 miles east of the island, and possibly the outer breaker, which 1s 
four miles, all might have been connected with each other, and 
with the island, four hundred years ago. In that event the most 
convenient place for Columbus to anchor in the strong N.E. trade- 
wind, was to the southward of the reef extending from the east ead 
of Samana. 

He did not note the direction of the wind while ranning for. 
nor when at Guanahani. I feel confident that it was the \.E. 
trade, since he gives the speed of the vessels from sunset (5h. 41-) 
until 2 a.m. the next morning—October 11-12—as 224 leagues— 
794 nautical miles—which is at the rate of 94 miles per hour, a2 
unusual speed for his vessel, and plainly indicating that he was 
running with a strong quartering wind under all sail, and having 
fine weather. The ‘trades’’ generally freshen near the islands, 
but they are always in the eastern quarter. In the Bahamas thy 
break up and are very light at east and south-east, but froquently 
blow strong when they get to the southward and westward, and 





. 
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the circuit ends with heavy squalls from the northward and west- 
ward; afterwards north and north-east winds and fine weather 
prevail. 

Columbus had none of the strong winds from a western 
quarter, because he was steering west. If the weather had not 
been fine he could not have seen the light at 10 p.m.—‘‘ like a 
small wax candle.’’* Neither could he have discovered the land at 
Jam., 2 leagues—6.4 miles distant. Varnhagen says the ‘* moon 
shone bright, and a sailor saw by its light a white point; fired his 
lombard; called out land.’’ I am greatly indebted to Professor 
Wiliam Harkness, United States Navy, of the Naval Observatory 
it Washington, for the moon’s place. It was full October 5, 
0.8., 1492, at 10h. 58m. p.m., Greenwich mean time. It rose the 
llth October at 11 p.m., and at 2 a.m., when the land was sighted, 
it was 39° high, latitude 5° S., longitude 106° 8’. Those who 
were admonished by the admiral to keep a sharp look-out from the 
forecastle were, of course, looking ahead—west—and the moon, 
then nearly at the third quarter, was partly behind them and shone 
directly upon the white bluff. This was most favourable for seeing 
the land at night, and itis a memorable fact that Columbus first saw 
the New World through the light of the moon. 

In the journal of the 14th of October the Admiral wrote that he 
“went along the island, in a north-northeasterly direction, to see 
the other side, which was on the other side of the east.’’ The 
fame date he said that in going along in the boats he “ found a 
piece of land, like an island, although it was not one, with six 
houses on it, which in two days could easily be cut off and con- 
verted into an island.’”’ The first quotation is the language of a 
seaman who had anchored under a jutting point of land which 
stretched to the eastward and was in sight; he could see one side 
as far as the east, end, but he desired to see the other side of the 


*Columbus met at Guanahani with canoes which held 45 men. 
The natives went in them as far as Cuba; they were fishermen and 
sailors, and the light of October 11 might have been in acanoe. Irving 
puts iton Watling; but Columbus was steering west, and if a line is drawn 
east, from the south-east point of Cat (Irving's landfall), it will go through 
the reefs north of Watling. 
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east end. Columbus was at anchor on an open coast ; each vessel 
had but one boat, and he took all the boats for his exploration of 
the 14th. For this reason, according to the usage of the sea, he 
oucht not to withdraw far from his ships. The second quotation 
confirms the first, as to his being in the neighbourhood of a 
peninsula. Both agree well with the east end of Samana. The 
point of land that Columbus said could easily be cut off has been 
separated already by the erosion of the waves. 

It seems a weighty objection to Samana, that this name appears 
on the noted map of Juan de la Cosa, toyether with Guanabal. 
La Cosa was the companion of Columbus—seaman, chart-maker, 
pilot, master—and he made six voyages to the New World. Itts 
said of him m Disquisiciones Nauticus, por el Capitan de Nari, 
Cesareo Fernandez Duro: ‘‘In the first voyage of Christopher 
Columbus, La Cosa went as master of his vessel, the same on which 
that officer served until it was wrecked in the Antilles: on the 
second he went likewise on board the caravel Niia styling himself 
master of chart-making, and in returning from this latter he was 
obliged to undertake in the port of Santa Maria the long and minute 
labour of making the chart which was finished in the year 1500.” In 
1832 Baron de Humboldt and M. Valcknaer, found in the library 
of Baron de Walckenaer, an illuminated map skilfully drawn on 
an ox hide. It measured 5 feet 9 inches by 8 feet 2 inches, was in 
good preservation, and bore the signature of La Cosa, and the 
date 1500. A fac-simile was printed without notes, in Paris, fro: 
1854-'60, for Jomard’s work, titled Les monuments de la qeographir, 
&c. Copies are in the principal libraries of the United States. 
This map has sustained the scrutiny and disputation of nearly half 
a century, and the belief widens that it is the genuine work of Jaan 
de la Cosa. The most suggestive figure thereon is Guanahsn. 
since it has the same relative situation that Samana holds on 
modern maps; both are little, narrow, east-and-twest, outiirid 
islands, such as cannot be found elsewhere in the neighbourhou. 
If La Cosa went with Columbus on the first voyage, he lay three 
days at Guanahani, and because he was ‘‘ master of chart-making, ’ 
his sketch of the first island should be true in respect to comparative 
size and exceptional position. A line drawn from the east end of 
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Cuba, north a little easterly, to Samana, touches only Acklin, one 
of the Crooked Island group. A similar line drawn on La Cosa’s 
map, reaches Guanahani by passing through one large roundish 
island marked Samana. Therefore, according to La Cosa, Samana 
Was an intertor island, much larger than Guanahani, unlike it in 
shape, situated near and in a southerly direction from it, about 
where Crooked and Acklin now are ; whereas Samana on the present 
charts is applied to the little east-and-west island, lying outside of 
the Crooked group. These facts and the disappearance of Guana- 
hani from modern maps, led me to suspect and search for proofs of 
a transfer of this strange name of Samana. 

But the fifteen old charts and maps I have examined are 
enough to prove that the name of Samana has been shifted from an 
interior to an exterior island, from the present Crooked group to 
the present Atwood Cay. Columbus does not use this name. It 
appears first on La Cosa’s map for the island spoken of above, and 
also for the name of a bay on the north-east part of Hayti, which 
retains it now, but Columbus called it Golfo de las Flechas; Navarrete, 
vol. i., p. 189. An inquiry in regard to this name would be worth 
pursuing, but it does not belong toa discussion of the first land- 
fall. On the 18th of October, the day before the Admiral left 
Guanahani, he wrote: ‘‘I determined to wait until to-morrow 
evening, and then to sail for the south-west.’ This is all the 
information the journal gives in respect to the course steered from 
the first island. The inference is that he went as he said he should 
80, because he understood that gold could be gotten in that direction. 
But the proof shall be supplied by the subsequent agreements 
between the journal and the physical facts. 


(Lo be continued.) 
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(Communicated. } 


WBN these days of fast passages and keen competition, 
> when margins of profit are so small, and so nieely 
calculated upon the basis of ‘* Time” and ‘‘ Carreat 
Expenses,”’ every reliable aid to safe navigation 
commends itself to captains and owners of steamers who stodr 
their best interests, and also (by no means an unimportant 
consideration) their own comfort. 

There are many improvements and inventions of late years 
which with proper care might be classed amongst the valuable 
aids referred to, but which, in many cases for want of the 
commonest attention required by machinery of all kinds, become 
irregular, and often fail altogether. Uncared for, they are first 
looked upon as unreliable, and before long are condemned as alto- 
gether useless and misleading, and are pitched away into some 
locker along with a general curse upon all ‘newfangled notions ” 
and ‘rotten tomfoolery.”’ And this eccentric behaviour on the 
part of officers of ships is not found, as might reasonably be 
" expected, amongst the wooden-headed class only, but quite often 
also amongst the well educated and intelligent men who have 
charge of some of our most valuable steamers. 






In making this astonishing statement, I am speaking well within 
the circle of my own personal observation. I do not blame men 
for such treatment of mechanical contrivances, unless they are more 
or less mechanically inclined themselves, or have learnt {rem 
others the immediate necessities of the case; it would be quite ¥ 
unreasonable to look to them to treat a ‘‘ machine ” with tender 
ness as to expect a timber-head to comprehend cruelty ¥ 
animals. But there is no excuse for the wanton destruction '2 
too many cases involving the unreasonable narrowing of the reas¢? 
able margin of safety) that goes on sometimes through neglee!23 
to see that things are looked after, or not instructing some 00 
else to do so. 
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To me, it is quite as painful to hear a creak, or see a hesitation 
inthe working of a metal servant for lack of a little drop of 
soothing oil, as to see a miserable sunburnt cur with twelve 
mches of tongue across his chin praying for a drink. I would 
always run as fast for one as for the other, and therefore it is that 
I feel impelled to rush into print, and, soaring upon the wide- 
spread wings of the Nautical Mayazine, to bring ease to a much 
abused and suffering instrument for which I have a great respect, 
and at the same time to try and persuade numbers of sceptical 
commanders that they have in their keeping a most valuable aid to 
navigation, and a source of great comfort to themselves. I refer 
to “‘ Walker’s Patent Taffrail Log.’’ 

For seven years now I have been regularly using these little 
tell-tales on the voyage between England and South Africa, and 
not only using them, but making a study of the subject, keeping a 
four-hourly and daily register of their action, along with all 
conditions of wind and sea. I always have one log running, and 
for two voyages I kept two going as a check upon one another ; 
sometimes also to determine currents in positions where their force 
and direction were of importance, in which latter case I did not 
trust to the register of a single log until I had learnt by experience 
the amount of reliance to be placed on such things. 

I think there is very little use in entering into its past history 
beyond saying that during the days of its brass anti-friction 
bearing, and no fly-wheel, it was rather an ingenious and 
interesting kind of toy, with a charming liability to go wrong, 
Which no amount of wet-nursing and solicitude would obviate. 
But now, in its improved form, with steel frictionals and metal- 
cored fly-wheel governor, Walker’s Patent Taffrail Log is, in my 
opinion, a most valuable auxiliary to the ordinary means of naviga- 
tion, if—it is taken proper care of. 

This ‘if’ looks at first sight, no doubt, somewhat superfluous— 
bat it is only on the condition following it that the results I shall 
give of my own experimental study are based. 

Consider for a moment the work that this small affair is expected 
todo. The size of a tumbler, and having to bear a constantly 

changing, spasmodic kind of strain averaging 40 Ibs. at the rate of 
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twelve knots, and making about 900 revolutions per mile 
(nautical), it is expected to give a correct account of the ship's 
progress through the water, be it smooth or rough—with or 
against—fair wind or foul! And is it unreasonable that so small 
a machine, doing so much hard and important work, should 
require careful attention, instead of being left to its own devices ? 
Yet some men seem to think that because a machine of any kind 1s 
constructed and supplied for the purpose of giving certain results, 
it ought to give those results without any further trouble; and that 
it is of no use if it does not—quite oblivious of the fact that 
machines are like all the rest of weak humanity, they require 
‘‘wittles and drink,”’ and will strike work if they do not get them. 
Now I find that the improved log, having steel rollers, with 
forty fathoms of Walker’s No. 8 line, and the usual rotator, lubri- 
cated every twelve hours with Crane's engine oil, will show a 
regular 4} per cent. register in excess of the actual distance gune 
through the water, when it is calm and smooth. With fresh head 
wind and corresponding sea, the percentage will sometimes go up 
as high as 5} in excess; and with equally strong following wind 
and sea will be reduced to 4. Andthis result is reliable for at 


99 


least three weeks from the time of ‘‘ cleaning ’’—accidents and foul- 
ing, of course, excepted ; but, the chamber of the instrument in 
which the ‘ friction bearing” works, and into which the oil 1s 
dropped, must be bored underneath, to correspond with the upper 
oil hole, so that when it is opened to admit the clean oil, the dirty 
matter may escape at the same time by the lower hole. The 
manufacturers of the log should see to this themselves. I consider it 
is a very important item. As they supply the instrument up to the 
present, this chamber is simply a magazine for storing the dirty 
accumulation of ages. According to my plan, a few drops go m 
clean, and a few drops come out black, being swirled round inside 
by the rapidly revolving wheels of the bearing, and made to wash 
every corner clean. Afew more drops, and the oil leaving is as 
clean as that going into the log, when it is, of course, immediately 
closed for another twelve hours. To prevent this escaping oil 
making a mess, I use a brass tray ; the socket of the log is serewed 
through this tray to the taffrail or outrigger, so that it acts as & 
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receiver. N.B.—Cotton waste should never be allowed about the 
instrument, a piece of rag is the correct thing. Brickdust should 
also be strictly prohibited. 

(The outrigger mentioned above, I use screwed on to each quarter 
to throw the line clear of the ship’s wake as much as possible, 
and to let any oil droppings go overboard instead of into the rail 
ordéck. It is only 8 feet long.) 

I find it a good plan to let the quarter-master, who comes aft 
with the junior officer of the watch to report ‘‘ 8 bells’ morning 
and evening, bring a small special ‘‘ feeder ’’ along with him, and oil 
the log and ‘‘ report it’? at the same time. This ensures its 
being done regularly, and gives no trouble, and enables the same 
person always to see to it, which is also a matter of some 
importance. 

At the end of every three weeks’ passage I have the frictional 
parts of the thing taken entirely to pieces, and cleaned to the 
minntest details ; the working part of the interior examined ; and 
if necessary, cleaned and oiled also. ¢ requires to be taken all to 
pieces and cleaned thoroughly about two or three times a year; that 
is, if it is kept. going regularly. 

If the register is entered in the log-book every four hours 
under these conditions, the officers soon become so well aware of 
what it ‘should show,’’ that the least discrepancy at once 
points to ‘something foul of the rotator,” which is imme- 
diately hauled in and cleared ; somctimes a bit of waste, or rag, 
or seaweed being found twisted round it. Great care should be 
taken in hauling the line in and paying it out again, to see that 
the rotator does not get knocked—nor the line kinked. 

To avoid the latter, a swivel attached to a strop is a good thing 
to use, so that the line can be walked along the deck revolving 
until the rotator is clear of the water. 

-In proof of the amount of work which one of these delicate instru- 
ments is capable of, under proper treatment, I may mention that I 
have had one in constant use for three years past, during which 
period it has registered 180,000 nautical miles. Its parts are all 
original—rotators, of course, excepted—and it appears to be very 
little the worse for it. 
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No sensible man, of course, will trust his ‘‘ ship and charge” to 
the index of a log however perfect. So long as rotators astern are 
used to actuate speed or distance recorders, so long will the register 
be liable to error on account of little or much fouling, or the 
voracity or curiosity of fish, which sometimes grab at the rotators 
for reasons of their own, and with results no doubt very much to 
their own satisfaction. On one occasion, the log having gone 
wrong, we hauled in the line, and found that a shark had bitten the 
rotator diagonally across, bending two blades, and leaving his 
complete set of front teeth, upper and lower, driven hard and 
fast into the brass body of the machine! rough on the fish. 
Still, though no sensible man will hitch his faith to the register 
of the best of logs, however well cared for, when a few miles either 
way are a matter of serious consideration to the safety of his ship. 
neither will any reasonable commander deny that what I have here 
shown as the result of my own practical experience of the 
capabilities of this little machine, under proper treatment, 
a subject worthy of ventilation; and in the event of my 
returns being verified by others who have already used, or 
will in future take the trouble to use the means I have mentioned, 
I think I am justified in saying that it deserves to rank amonsst 
the most important of our aids to the forced navigation of the 
present day. Like everything else of the kind, it is of course 
liable to get out of order, and must be watched. Grit from the 
funnel getting through the oil hole into the anti-friction chamber 1s 
a fertile source of trouble, which I guard against by wearing 8 
canvas jacket fitting around the whole length of the instrument 
without touching the revolving parts. 

If the manufacturers ever alter the pitch of the rotator to 
correct the 44 excess percentage which I have found as thrit 
constant error in smooth water, it should be announced as publiciy 
as possible. 


J.C. ROBINSON, 


Commander, R.M.8S. Wanretck Castle. 
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THE LOAD.-LINE. 
Lu the Editor of the ‘ Nautical Mayazine.” 


Siz,—In a paper on the ‘ Load-line,’’ in your June number, 
page 445, there is a passage from my pen which I would wish to 
correct. In speaking of a steamer of 800 feet, having 20 per cent. 
of freeboard of midship section, I should have said 200, with that 
same percentage. Ido not think there is a sailor who has had 
much experience of such ships, who would not say, emphatically, 
that 20 per cent was little enough for a ship of such formation. 
And the sailor—the captain of long experience in such vessels—is 
the man, above all others, by whose assistance this problem must 
be effectually solved. 

Your obedient servant, 


San Francisco, July 80th. EK. B. 





SEA ANCHORS. 
To the Editor of the ‘‘ Nautical Magazine.” 


Sir,—As the winter is fast approaching, it might be the means 
of saving life and property if you would remind steamship owners 
generally, and those in the North Atlantic trade particularly, of the 
great use a sea anchor is, in the case of a ship breaking down or 
lying-to in a gale of wind. I am confident that if every steam- 
ship carried one, so constructed that it might be always ready for 
immediate use, it would be the means of saving many a valuable 
ship. Itis all very well for some captains to say that a steamer 
will lie-to better with her quarter to the sea, for, generally speaking, 
if the engines are stopped they will lie no other way ; but every 
sailor will admit that the proper and safest way is to lie- 
to with your head to the sea, if you can do so. No steamers 
will do this without the use of their engines, unless they 
carry what I call a sea anchor, and which was commonly carried 
in days gone by, and which is commonly carried now, by all 
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Chincse junks, which ride out the heaviest gales by its aid. I 
would propose the kind like an umbrella, it could be made very 
cheaply, and stowed away on the boat’s skidds. For a steamer of 
300 or 400 feet, you would want a spar about twelve feet long for 
the stick part of the umbrella, and the ribs, say eight, of small T 
iron of eight feet long, with the flat of the T next the spar, each 
rib to work on a pin between two iron lugs at the end, each rib to 
have two stays, small chain or stout rope, one from the end and 
the other about two-thirds from the stick end. The canvas should 
be of the strongest, doubled, roped round the edge, and grummets 
worked in, where the stays and stick go through, and should be 
put on inside the ribs, and lashed out to the end of each mb, 
where there should be a ring. A strong link should be bolted into 
the handle end of the stick and a smaller one at the other end, to 
make a tripping line fast which should be about 12 fathoms long, 
so that when heaving in the anchor, when the tripping line 1s got 
hold of, it can be hove in with that, which will capsize it and 
shut it up. An anchor of this sort would present a surface of 
about 200 square feet to the resistance of the water, which would 
I should say, be sufficient for our largest ships if the hawser 1s 
led from the lee bow. Smaller vessels could have proportionally 
smaller anchors. If some one would only try one, and report on it, 
I feel sure it would soon be generally adopted. 

Nearly every steamer carries a good wire rope on deck which 
could be used. T am, yours faithfully, 

September 7th, 18838. MASTER MARINER. 





PROPOSED SYSTEM OF FOG-SIGNALLING. 
To the Editor of the “ Nautical Magazine.” 


Sir,—As the subject is now under the consideration of the Society 
of Arts, I shall be glad if you will publish the following more 
complete description of the system of fog-signalling, concerning 
which you were good cnough to insert a letter from me in your last 
number. 

Instruments required.—Every sea-going steamer to be provided 
with two steam whistles, one having a very low deep sound, une 
having a very shrill high sound. 
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A direction plate to be fitted on the bridge, to which the lanyards 
of the whistles are to be led. 

Signal Code.—Code to consist of four different signals only, each 
signal aswering to a quadrant of the compass, and to be sounded 
in accordance with the course of the ship, as follows :— 

N.W. through N. to N.E. = 2 blasts low. 
5.W. through S. to S.E. = 1 blast shrill. 
N.E. through E. toS.E. = 1 blast low. 
S.W. through W. to N.W. = 2 blasts shrill. 

Channels to have their Spectal Signals.—But, in channels where 
the general course up and down is in opposite quadrants (though 
here and there it may verge into other quadrants) one siynal only to 
be used throughout the Channel going up, and the reverse signal 
only going down, as follows :— 


English Channel ae ait ... bound up (E.) = 1 low. 
a ss ; aa ... bound down (W.) = 2shrill. 

East Coast, Tyne, ke. ve ... bound Nd. = 2 low. 
% a bs mee ... bound Sd. = 1 shrill. 

Trish Channel san — ... bound up (Nd.) = 2 low. 


” bes Sze ... bound down (Sd.) = I shrill. 
This is the most important Baie in the system, z.e., Channel 
signalling. 
N. Atlantic, N.York, Boston,Quebec,&c. bound (Wd.) = 2 shrill. 
i. “ bound (Ed.) == 1 low. 
River Thames (from Tongue Light ?) bound up (Wd.) = 2 shrill. 
a Fe - bound down (E.) = 1 low. 
And so on for Mersey, Bristol Channel, &c., &c. 
In the same way all (compulsory) pilots’ waters should be dealt 
with. 
Limits of Sound.—I propose that the limits of sound of the two 
whistles should be:—the Low whistle not above B — 


the High whistle not below D = giving an immediate 


tuterval of nine notes. In many cases, of coursc, the interval 
would be more but never less. The interval of an octave would 
be objectionable. 
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Merits clamed for the Code.—The merits claimed for this Code 
are :—1. Its simplicity and workableness. 2. The small number 
and great distinctness of its signals. 3. Its general sutticiency for 
the purpose. | 

Arguments against a more eluborate Code-—Any Code more 
intricate than this may be very well in theory, and amuse anyone 
to elaborate to their satisfaction on paper, but would entirely tail, 
and be the cause of endless confusion and disaster in practice. I 
ask any PRACTICAL and thoughtful merchant seaman (officer or 
master) if this is not so. Codes of 8 or more directory sivnais 
depending for their individuality on long and short sound con:bina- 
tions may be dismissed without argument. 

Siynals principally required for meeting ships. This is the Code's 
strong potnt,—Signals are most particularly required for weeting 
ships. And in this the Code under consideration answers every 
purpose. The opposing signals being different in tune and in 
numbers of sounds (2 shrill against 1 low, &e.), and the use of a 
suigle signal for any one channel precludes the possibility of any 
confusion (see above). Crossing ships, which are con:paratively 
very few in number in any of the principal channels, being the only 
ones whose signals could be for a moment doubtful, though even 
these can Aardly be mistaken, even by the slowest mind. 

In conclusion, as we have whistles, let us bring them into sume 
kind of order, and so do away with the utter confusion of sounds 
now heard ina crowded channel during a fog. 


W. B. WHALL, 


Master Mariner. 


LIGHTS IN THE GRECIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 
To the editor of the “ Nautical Magazine.” 


Sin,—You will oblige a number of shipmasters in the Blacx 
Sea trade, by calling attention to the want of better leading hts 
in the Grezian Archipelago and Dardanelles. A good light is wanted 
on Cape Matapan, so as ships coming from the westward ¢:u 
steer boldly for the cape; Cape Spathi light can unly be seca 6st 
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or nine miles south of Cape Matapan, and if a ship come in 
to the southward of this (which is often the case on account of a 
current setting to the S.E.) there is nothing for it but to wait 
for daylight or run a great risk of getting on shore on a dark 
night. A light on St. George’s Island and a light on the west 
side of the Doro Channel would be of great service; the lights 
on the S.E. side of the Dardanelles are almost useless, as they 
ean only be seen in the clearest weather. I think the naviga- 
tion of this part is of sufficient importance to have all the usual 
channels properly lighted up. 


I remain, dear Sir, yours obediently, 
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Our Liprary TAaswe. 


The Notices to Mariners and Hydroyraphic Notices, British and 
Foreign, are as usual summarized in our own list of ‘ Nantical 
Notices,’’ for the purpose of giving shipmasters every facility in 
the correction of their charts to the date of the issue of the 
Magazine ; and we call special attention to the volcanic eruption 
that has occurred in Sunda Strait, which necessitates a new survey 
of that region, and makes existing charts of the locality very 


imperfect and untrustworthy. 


The books, pamphlets, and papers on our table are as follows :— 
The Quarterly Weather Report, for 1877 (New Series), Appendices 
and Plans, being No. 52 of the official publications issued by the 
Meteorological Office : the explanatory text to these appendices will 
appear at an early date.  Colburn’s United Service Magazine 
(London), for September, gives the usual quota of matter relating 
to the naval and military services, interspersed with tales and 
anecdotal reminiscences, for which most readers look in these 
deys, 
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The Japanese, as we learn from our correspondent, Mr. Knipping, 
are moving in the direction of establishing Daily Weather Maps and 
reports : twenty-two observation stations have been fixed upon, 
and the reports (both in Japanese and English) are issued from the 
Meteorological Observatory of Tokio. The sixteenth annual 
“© Report onthe Lighthouses off the Coast of British Burma" for 
the year 1882-83 is satisfactory; lights were shown throughout 
the year from seven lighthouses, and from the floating light-vessel 
stationed at the Krishna Shoal; the lantern for the proposed light 
on Reef Island, Tavoy River entrance, was received from England 
during the year, and it will be exhibited from a temporary wooden 
tripod, while the tower (of masonry and 28 feet high) upon which 
it is to be fitted, is being built: a survey was carried out in the 
locality of the ‘‘ Terribles,”’ with a view of placing a lighthouse on 
one of these rocks, but this has been found to be impracticable, and 
a site has been chosen on the N.W. point of Cheduba Island, where 


a new light will be erected. 


Ilistory of the Application of the Electric Light to Lighting the 
Coasts af Irance, by Major D. P. Heap, is an illustrated pamphlet 
issued by the United States Lighthouse Board. The author 
appears to know very little of what has been done in England with 
the electric light—indeed he claims for France the honour of first 
using electricity in lighthouses, whereas the South Foreland was 
in 1858 the first lighthouse from which an electric light was ever 
exhibited. The work however shows the methods France bas 
taken to light her coasts, and is an emphatic recognition of the 
value of the electric light; the United States, being about to 
make experiments on the same basis, has ordered the necessary 
lenses and electrical appliances for the purpose of testing the 
value of both the arc and incandescent lights. 

Van Nostrand’s Engineering Mayazine (New York), for September, 
is noticeable for its unusually wide range of subjects, and all 
valuable from a scientific standpoint. 

Cruising in Many Waters. By J. W. Dorville, Vice-Admural. 
London: Griffith & Farran. 1883. The records of the experiences of 
a naval man of years gone by cannot fail to be interesting at all 
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times, and the slight sketches now published by Admiral Dorville 
will no doubt find plenty of readers. The work is not of a high 
order. It is gossipy and garrulous, but on the whole is pleasant 
reading. It is much to be hoped that the circulation of this 
little book will be extensive, as any sum realised by its sale is to be 
applied to the Egyptian War Fund for the relief of the wounded 
and disabled, and the families of those killed, in the Egyptian 
campaign. 

The Revue Maritime et Coloniale (Paris), for September, has, 
beside subjects historical, geographical, and scientific, a valuable 
paper on ‘* Leeway and the Method of Determining it with Accu- 
racy.”” The first volume ofa valuable ‘‘ word book’”’—Nautisch-tech- 
nisches Worterbuch der Marine (Pola)—compiled by P. E. Dabovich, 
in Italian, German, French, and English, is completed, and very 
well done. Annalen der Hydrographie und Maritimen Meteorologie, 
Heft VII. and VIII. (Berlin), for July and August, contain, in 
addition to the reports of shipmasters on nautical subjects, several 
valuable papers on the chronometer, oceanic currents and tempera- 
ture, ice in the N. Atlantic, and storms. Jittheilungen aus dem 
Gebiete des Seewesens (Pola), Nos. VII. and VIII, give us the 
usual miscellany of nautical matter, carefully selected and arranged. 


The latest numbers of the following periodicals are also to hand:— 
Hansa, Das Schif?, Le Yacht, L’ Avenir Militaire, Forest and Stream 
(U.S.), the New York Maritime Iegister, and the Nautical Gazette 
(U.S.). 
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TIDAL CONSTANTS 


= For Various BritisH, Irish, AND EUROPEAN Ports. 
By applying the Tidal Constant of the place, according to its sign (+ add 


7 
















— s'.), to the time of high water on the given day at the port of reference, you 
have the time of high water at the place sought. 
— 
PorT oF PorT oF | 
PLACE. ComsTANT. pe veReNce. PLACE. CONSTANT. povseRENCE. 
H. M. H. M. 
Aberdeen ....ccccceee —1 17 Leith Jersey (St. Helier) .... +2 88 Brest ' 
—~ | Aberystwyth .......... —8 52 Liverpool Kinsale .............. —0O 18 Queenstown | 
coccceccoccese +3 5&9 Brest Lerwick (Shetland) .. —8 47 Leith 
(Antwerp ...ceccsecceees +5 18 Dover Limerick ........ --.. +115 Queenstown 
| Arbroa ceeeeee oe ne wcee —0 42 Leith Lisbon Bar eereccenceze —l 17 Brest 
jAreachon .....2..62.. +0 50 Brest Littichampton ........ +0 24 Dover 
ant real sececcccccesee —3 25 Kingstown Llanelly bar .......... —0 88 Weston-s,-Mare 


ssescecccccecccece —O 19 Greenock Lowestoft ............ —4 1 London 













































and ieceee eecccese —1l 49 Leith Lynn & Boston Deep.. —0 29 Hull 
Bentry harbour ..... . —1 14 Queenstown Margate ............ .. —2 18 London ; 
Barnstaple bridge .... —0 26 Weston-s..Mare [Maryport ........... +0 8 Liverpool | 
ONDE... .. ences —0O 2 Brest Milford Haven entr. .. —0 58 Weston-s.-Mare ' 
pan he head & Bye bay +0 8 Dover Montrose ......0-0ee —0 52 Leith j 
ee ae —0 51 Liverpool Morlaix ..........066. +1 6 Brest : 
sree soseseccesecee +2 42 Londonderry Needles point ........ —1 26 Dover { 
Berwick ...ececceeseee —1 6 N. Shields Newcastle ............ +0 23 N. Shields 
| | Biyth seccccccceseee —O 8 N. Shields Newhaven ...... eoeees +0 89 Dover 
Rordesux ...... weoese +8 8 Brest Newport...........-.. +0 16 Weston-s.-Maro 
~ |Boulogne ............ +0 183 Dover Nieuport..........-... +1 6 Dover 
Bridport ..... ree +0 32 Devonport Nore...... eeccccecccee —1 33 London 
Bristol & King Road .. +0 19 Weston-s.-Mare | Orfordness .......... —2 43 London 
Cadiz .....cccacseeee. —3 2 Brest Oporto. .ccsc 325005325 —1 17 Brest 
Caermarvon ....... ese —1 56 Liverpool Ostende .............. +1183 Dover 
- | Calais .......c0e.ceeee +0 87 Dover Padstow ..........6 «: —1 41 Westun-s,-Mare 
Campbellton .......... —0 23 Greenock Peel, Isle of Man...... ~—0 15 Liverpool | 
Cardiff... ......2.000... +0 2 Weston-s.-Mare | Pembroke Dock ...... —0 42 Weston-s.-Mare | 
Cardigan bar.......... —4 23 Liverpool Penzance ........ -... —1 183 Devonport 
Cartingford bar ...... —0 10 Kingstown Peterhead ............ —1 48 Leith 
Chatham ............ —0 47 London Piel harbour, Barrow.. —0O 18 Liverpool 
- + Cherbourg ............ +4 2 Brest Plymouth prceb water —0O 6 Devonport 
Coleraine ......-..... —1 87 Londonderry POOIG :ics seta ence ee cs —2 2 Dover ' 
Coquet Road.......... —0 23 N. Shields Port Carlisle .......... +0 47 Liverpool | 
Cordouan Tower...... —0 10 Brest Portland breakwater.. +1 18 Devonport 
Cowes (West) ........ —0 27 Dover Port Patrick .......... —0 68 Greenock 
( CPMAO cece cece seks. +4 41 Greenock Portsmouth .......... +0 29 Dover 
‘Cromarty ............ —2 31 Leith Ramsgate ..........6. —2 19 London 
Dartmouth .......... +0 33 Devonport Rotterdam....... eee... +4 583 Dover 
Deal 4 Downs ...... .. +0 8 Dover Santander ............ —0 17 Brest 
Dieppe .........066.. +7 19 Brest Scarborough.......... +0 48 N. Shields 
Doaaghadee .......... +0 8 Kingstown Selsea bill ...... weoees +0 88 Dover 
ross i barbour...... +0 17 Queenstown Sheerness ............ —1 21 London 
& Ramamay.... —0 11 Liverpool Shoreham ............ +0 22 Dover 
' Dublin bar............ +0 3 Kingstown Sligo bay ......c.ce0 +0 17 Queenstown 
| Umndatke ......... seeee —O 16 Kingstown Spare polat eoceseee —O 42 Dover 
, Dangenese...... eesese —O 27 Dover urn point .......... —1 3 Hull 
FanBET AGE. .-+-++00re +0 58 Dover aves ie eeeaes ooe. —2 10 Weston-s.-Mare 
Fimouth ...... eeeeee +0 38 Devonport St Malo si. ssesescerss +2 18 Brest 
Falnssuth . esssccceeee. —O 46 Devonport St. Mary (Scilly) .. .». —1 16 Devonport 
"ACMI ok eee .... +68 57 Brest St. Nazairo .......... —0 7 Brest 
Petal cosas so cewaces ~—0 47 Brest Stornoway............ +6 88 Greenock 
Famboroagh head... —1 59 Hall Stromness (Orkneys).. —5 17 Leith 
ne eee. —O 12 Liverpool Sunderland .......... -—O 1 N. Shields 
Aaridabyend ane paises . —0 5 Dover Swansea bay........ .. —0 53 Weston-s.-Mare 
Fowey ..........0002.. ~O 29 Devonport Tay bar ...... weeseees 7011 Leith 
Chaahing........... -.. +1 42 Dover Tees bar...... sais ates .. +0 22 N. Shields 
Galway bey aon eoeee —O 26 Queenstown Tenby ........ wseceeee —1 12 Weston-s.-Mare 
'‘nwolter.......0...... - —1 27 Brest Thurso .........06. .. —5 49 Leith 
‘tasgow (Port)....... .- +0 10 Greenock ponte) ish aueteus eek +0 17 Devonport 
‘ancester......... -.. +2 51 Weston-s.-Mare [ Tralee wd ere rr —0 58 Queenstown 
Uvemville ............ +0 36 Brest Ushant (Ouessant).... —0 15 Brest 
ersvesend ............ —0 48 London Valentia harbour .... —1 19 Queenstown 
‘trimalsy (Great) ...... —0 53 Hall Waterford ............ +019 Qneenstown 


\séernapy (St Peter) .. +2 50 Brest Westport ............ —0 4 Queenstown 


Hartlepool ..... ececeee +0 5 N. Shields Wy Gr londceesorseetese +2 20 Queenstown 
Harwich ......... seeee —1 52 London Whitby ........... .-. +0 22 N. Shields 
Vevem ...........-.... +6 4 Brest Whitehaven ......... . -0 9 Liverpool 
Helgoland. ........./.. +0 21 Dover Wick ........ seceeese —2 55 Leith 
Hatyhead............ —1 13 Liverpool Wicklow veseceeeee —O 41 Kingstown 
Holy Yeland harbour .. —0 53 N. Sbields Workington ...... oes —O 19 Liverpool 
Trm@ear ........-.... +5 423 Brest Yarmouth rond eer —4 48 London 
LUCePMeM® oo... e lee ~—1 59 Leith Youghall...........+. . +0 13 Queenstown 
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No. PLACE. ScBJEcrT. 
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418 | Excuanp—East Coast—Shipwash Light- | Light and fog-signal altered. —_| 


Light-vessel | 
427. | IRELAND — East Coast — Liffey River— | South Bar buoy to be altered. 
Dublin Bay 


vexsel 
419 ” os Hunstanton Light altered. 
420 * ” Spurn Light-vessel | Light and fog-signal to be altered. | 
421 * West Coast—Bristol Channel | High light to be altered. 

e —Burnham | 
422 a PP » Welsh Hook : Intended buoy. ; 
423 ” ” » King Road . Extension of shoal ground. | 

Approach : 

424 Pr rr Holyhead Bay — . Shoal ground found. 

West Mouse Islet | 

425 ” » River Dee ' New light-vessel proposed. | 

426 ” ” Morecambe Bay | Position rectifiod. 

| 

428 | NortH SeEa—Schelde River Alteration of lights. | 
429 o Netherlands—Hook of Hol- , Alteration of lights. 

land Canul 

430 - ” PA Alteration of lights. 
481 | Norway—West Conast—Vivelstad New harbour light. 
432 ” Lofoten Islands—Balstad New harbour light. 


New light-ressel and fog-signal. 
New light. 


433 | BALTIC ENTRANCE—Sound—Copenhagen 
—Sorte Channel 

134 ” ” Little Belt — belo 
Island 

485 vi ‘5 Fyen Isle—Strub Point 


436 | BaLtic—Prussia—Kicl Fiord 


New light. 
Torpedo ground. 


= a EA 


437 is Kalmar Harbour lights discontinued. 
438 ” Sweden—Oland Island—Segersta| New light. 
439 ” si Gottland Enholmen New leading light. 
110 ” ” Norrkoping — Hvitts- | New light. 
karsgrund 
441 ” Prussia Alteration of tidal signals. 
442 ” Gulf of Finland—Baro Sound— | Light re-exhibited. 
Renskar 
443 ” Bothnia Gulf—Aland Islands— | Light re-exhibitel. 
Lagskir 
444 ” ” Norrskars Shoal marked by beacon. 
445 ” Pe Sweden -— Piteand | New leading light 
and Germundsd 
446 | MEDITERRANEAN—Corsica—He Rousse New light on mole. 
447 ” Sardinia—Port Terra- | New light. 
nova— Bianca Islet 
448 ” Coast of Tunis—Sphax | New light. 
449 ” Adriatic—Port Rovigno | New light. 
450 ” ” Port Pola North Passage ofa. 
451 ” ” Great Qnar- | Permanent light shown. 


nero Channel — 
Merlera Point 
| 


ee a ee eee ft 
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; Monruty Agstract oF Nautica Notices—Continued. 
| No. | PLAceE. SUBJECT, 
42  MepITeRRANEAN—Adriatic—Great Quar- | New harbour lights. 
nero Channel— 
| Port Segna 
: 423 - Ionian ae ee Light and buoy. 
ay 
454 Brack SkEa—Batoum Alterations in light. 
455  Arnica—West Coast—Ambriz New light. 
46 4 a Bengucla — St. | Proposed light. 
Phillip’s Bonnet 
457 ” ‘e Little Fish Bay — | Proposed light. 
Ponta do Noronha 
158 Matacca Strair—Penang—Muka Head | New light. 
19 ” Formosa Bank ape Temporary alteration. 
vesse 
460 , EasTrRN ARCHIPELAGO—Sunda Strait. Charts unrcliable—lights destroyed. 
481 é Mindoro Sea— | Shoal found. 
St. Michael Islands 
462 ' Ca1na—East Coast—Re.l Yit Rocks discovered. 
463 ” - Min River — North | Depth on outer bar. 
Channel 
464 - . Parker Islands — | New light and fog-signal. 
. Bonham Island 
465 ‘i $5 Yang-tse-kiang. Shoal near Kin Toan beacon. 
466 | YELLow Sxa.—Korean Coast Islet, rock, and shoal found, 
467 | JapPan—Nipon—Rokko-sake New light. 
468 | AUsTRaL1a—Carpentaria Gulf Reported reef. 
469 ” East Coast — Archer Point | New lights. 
" and Rocky Islet : 
470 ” Bass Strait amr Direction Intended light. 
Island—Clitfy Island : 
"il ” South Coast — Cape Nelson | Intended light. 
{72 ' Sour AvsTRALIA.— Spencer Gulf — Change of buoy. 
. Germein Bay “oe ; 
473 m a Pe Port Pirie | Additional light beacons. 
2 Creek ; 
{4 | PactFic Coast, U.8.— California — San | New fog-sigual. 
oe Francisco ; : 
115 SoutH AwERIcA—Brazil— San gon Is- | Lighthouse building. 
and 
476 | West Inpres—Martinique—St. Pierre Altcrations in lights. 
{71 Uxsirep STATES— Delaware Bay — Five | Height of light altered. 
Fathoms Bank 
5 Lipht-vessel : 
| 448 s © Chesapeake Bay—Pa- | New light. 
| tuxent River— Drum 
Head 
| 479 3 - New York Approach— | Automatic signal-buoy placed ex- 
| Sandy Hook perimentally. 
489 | Canapa — Gulf St. Lawrence — Capes Alterations in fog-signals. 
Rosier and Gaspé : 
48] | NEwrouNDLAND— West Coast— St. George New light. 
1 Bay—Harbour Point 
192 - NAW. Coast—St. Barbe | Alteration of beacon, 


ho 


ae = 


hay 


! SpRAIT OF BELLISLE—Blanc Sablon Bay 


Shoal ground found. 
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NAUTICAL NOTICES. 


All Bearings Magquetic, unless otherwise stated, 


418.—Encianp.— East Coust.—Shipwash Light-vessel and Fu 
siynal.—Alteration in Character.—In accordance with previous 
Notice, the character of the Shipwash light has been altered toa 
white, triple-flashing half-minute light, showing three successive 
flashes in the manner following, viz.: A short flash of 14 second; 
eclipse, 4 seconds; a long flash 5 seconds; eclipse, 4 seconds; anda 
short flash 14 second, and an eclipse of 14 seconds. The 
character of the fog-signal has also been altered, so that in thick or 
foggy weather it will give three blasts in quick succession erery ti 
minttes, in the manner following, viz.: A low note of two seconds’ 
duration ; silence, two seconds ; a low note, two seconds; silence, 
two seconds ; a high note, two seconds ; followed by an interval of 
110 seconds. 

419.—Enexanp.—FEast Coast.— Hunstanton Light .—Alterattn 
in Character.—In accordance with previous notice the fixed lizht 
at Hunstanton has been made occulting, giving tiro occultations 
quick succession every half-minute, as follows, viz.: Light, 24 
seconds ; eclipse, 2 seconds ; licht, 2 seconds ; eclipse, 2 seconds. 

420.—Encuanp.—East Coast.—Spurn Light Vessel.—Intendel 
Alteration in Character of Fog-Signal.—About the beginning of 
January, 1884, the character of the fog-signal will be altered. so 
that in thick or foggy weather it will give three blasts in quick sucecs- 
sion every two minutes, in the manner following, viz.: A low note of 
two seconds’ duration; silence, two seconds; a low note, two 
seconds ; silence, two seconds; a high note, two seconds ; followed 
by an interval of 110 seconds. Further notice will be given. 

421. — Encianp.—West Coast.—Bristol Channel. — Burnhtis 
High Light.—Intended Alteration.—It is the intention to shorte2, 
in January, 1884, the period of occultation of Burnham liz} 
light, whereby its present character of one occultation every for 
minutes will be changed to two occultations in quick successi2 
every mtnute, as follows, viz.: light, 54 seconds; eclipse. 2 
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seconds ; light, 2 seconds ; eclipse,2 seconds. Further notice will 
be given. 

422.—EnGLanp.—IlVest Coast.— Bristol Channel.— Welsh Hook. 
—Intended Buoy.—The Welsh Hook having materially altered, 
leaving a middle ground to the southward, with only 9 to 7 feet on 
it, thereby considerably narrowing the Channel, it is the intention 
to immediately place a buoy on the western edge. The buoy, 
coloured in red and white horizontal bands, will cover 8 fathoms, 
and be placed about 6 cables N.N.E. of the English and Welsh 
Grounds light-vessel. Further notice will be issued. 

423.—EnoLanp.— West Coast.—Bristol Channel.—Ring Toad 
Approach.— Shoal Ground between English Grounds and Welsh 
Hook.—In continuation of Notice 264, p. 555, on the existence of 
a strip of shoal ground lying throughout its length parallel to Welsh 
Hook, about 24 cables therefrom, and 3 cables northward of the 
channel fairway between English Grounds and Welsh Hook, 
approach to King road; the following further information—the 
result of an examination of the locality—has been received from 
Staff-Commander Archdeacon, Admiralty Surveying Officer :— 
The western extreme of this shoal (Middle Ground) lies with 
Grounds light-vessel bearing S. 3 E., distant 74 cables, and Welsh 
Hook 8.W. spit buoy bearing N.W. by W. 4 W., distant 9 cables; 
Middle Ground extends thence in an east direction for a distance 
of about 2,%;ths miles, or to a position with Welsh Hook Elbow 
buoy bearing E. } S., distant about 2,), miles, and Clevedon pier 
head,S.byE.3E. The breadth of the western portion, with depths 
in some parts of 3 to 4 fathoms at low water spring tides, is about 
4 cables; the shoalest part, extending half-a-mile to 14 mile from 
the western extreme, is about 4 cables in breadth, with depths of 
8 to 12 feet on it; the shoal then decreases in breadth to 1 cable 
with soundings of 2#, 34, and 44 fathoms at its castern edge. The 
southern edge of Welsh Hook has shifted in places about 2 cables 
northward. The depths in the channel between Middle Ground 
and Welsh Hook agree generally with those shown on the charts ; 
from Grounds light-vessel to the western end of Middle Ground 
(The Bridye), the depth has decreased to 4} fathoms, but eastward 
and westward of the Bridge, the soundings are from 6 to 7 fathoms. 
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Caution.—Vessels of heavy draught navigating in the vicinity at 
or near low water, should keep Portishead hill just open southward 
of Black Nore cottage, bearing E. } S. Variation, 194° WW. 

424,.— Eno tanp.—IVest Coast.—Holyhead Bay.— Shoal (rround 
near West Mouse Islet.—Staft-Commander Archdeacon, Admiralty 
Surveying Officer, who has lately examined the locality, reports a 
rock of small extent, with 15 feet on it, and 5 to 6 fathoms 
around, lying with West Mouse islet beacon bearing S.E., and 
distant 90 yards from the nearest shore. Variation, 21° W. 

425,.—Enorann.— West Coust.—River Dee.—New Light-Vessel. 
—Jiscontinuance of Air Light.—It is intended to place, early m 
November, a light-vessel at the entrance of the river Dee, which 
will exhibit a white flash every 10 seconds, and at the same time to 
discontinue the light known as the Air light on the Point. Also, 
to remove the Bell-buoy from its present position to that occupied 
by the Earwig buoy. Further notice will be given. 

426.—Enouanp.—JVest Coast.—Morecambe Bay.—Posiion of 
Morecambe Light-Vessel.—Staff-Commander Archdeacon, Admiralty 
Surveying Officer, reports that Morecambe light-vessel (between 
Yeoman and Clark Wharf spits) now lies in 17 feet at low water spring 
tides on the north-west side of Grange channel, approach to 
Morecambe, with the following bearings and distances :—More- 
cambe outer pier head, E. by N. 3. N., distant 5;'5 miles ; Wyre light- 
house, S.W. 2 S., distant 43 miles; Walney lighthouse, N.W. by 
W. 4+ W., distant 64 miles. Position, lat. 54° 1’ 40° X.. 
long. 8° 0’ 0” W. 

Note.—From the recent Admiralty Survey, it appears that Grange 
channel adjacent banks have undergone considerable change. 
Vessels proceeding to the northward through the channel, should, 
after passing between buoys No. 1 black and No. 1 red, ste 
towards Morecambe light-vessel, leaving her on the port-hand ; the 
red buoys should then be left on the starboard-hand, the black 
buoys on the port-hand. Vartation, 203° IV. 

427,—IreLanp.—Iust Coast.— Liffey River Entrance—Dubiia 
Dar.—Intended Alteration in’ Position of South Bar Buoy.— 
On or about 11th September, 1883, the following alteration in the 
position of South Bar buoy, Dublin bar, Liffey river entrance, 
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would be made. The buoy would be moved N.N.E. about 34 
cables, and moored in 13 feet at low water with the following 
mark, bearings, and distances :—Beacon No. 6, on north side of 
channel, just open northward of Poolbeg lighthouse ; Poolbeg 
lighthouse, N.W. } W., distant 8 cables ; Bailey lighthouse, E. 4N., 
distant 8,; miles; Kingstown east pier lighthouse, S. by 
W. 3 W., distant 2), miles. Variation, 22° IV. 

428.—NortH Sea.— Schelde River.—Liefhenshoek and Pipe De 
Tabac Lights. —Sectors of Red Light. —The light at Liefkenshoek, left 
bank of Schelde river, now shows a sector of red light between the 
bearings of 8. by E. and S.W., or from red buoy No. 89 to white 
buoy No. 84 B. 8. Also, the light at Pipe de Tabac, left bank of 
Schelde river, now shows a sector of red light between the bearings 
of S.E. by S. and S. by E., or from white buoy No. 36, to white 
haoy No. 87. Variation, 153° W. 

429.—NortH Sea.—Netherlands.—Hook of Holland Canal 
Entrance.-—White Lights on South Shore Temporarily Discontinued. 
—In consequence of a wreck in the Hook of Holland canal, the 
white lights on the south shore of the entrance are temporarily 
discontinued. 

480.—Norta Sea.— Netherlands. —Hook of Holland Canal.— 
Withdraical of Wreck Buoy and Ite-erhibition of Leading Lights. 
—With reference to Notice 371, p. 706, on intended removal of 
wrecks, and re-exhibition of leading lights at the Hook of Holland 
canal entrance :—The wreck of the dredger is removed, and there 
is a depth of 194 feet at ordinary low water over the position. The 
work of removing the wreck of the Anastasia would be com- 
menced, and consequently, on or about the 18th August, 1883, the 
buoy, showing a red light, would be withdrawn. On the same 
(late, the red leading lights would be re-exhibited, but from new 
buildings on the north shore. The high (eastern) light is shown 
from Spanjaards sand hill, northward of the houses; elevated 80 
feet above high water, and visible between the bearings of N.E., 
through east, and S.W. The low (western) light is placed on the 
thore, N.W. of the Pavilion, and distant 450 yards from the 
high light ; elevated 62 feet above high water, and visible between 
the bearings of N.E., through east, and S.E. by E. 4 E. Position 
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of low light, lat. 51° 59’ N., long. 4° 6’ 40" E. Entering the 
canal from seaward, these red lights kept in line bearing E. 
by 8S. 3 8., lead in mid-channel through the West gat, until the 
green leading lights come in line. Also, on the same date, in 
order to mark the wreck of the Anastasia, the light on the head 
of the Noorderhoofd will show red between the bearings of N. } E. 
and N. by E.} E. Variation, 16}4° W. 

481.—Norway.— est Coast.—Harbour Light at Vivelstad.— 
Exhibited from the principal building at Vivelstad, eastern side of 
Vevelstad (Vivelstad) sound; it is a fixed red light, visible mn 
Vevelstad sound from the northward and southward, but in the 
northern inlet it is obscured eastward of a line passing one cable 
westward of Snertholmtarren; seen from a distance of 6 miles. 
Position, lat. 65° 42’ N., long 12° 28’ E. This light will be shown 
annually from 15th August to 80th April. 

432.—Norway.—Lofoten Islands.—Harbour Light at Balstad.— 
Exhibited from the Telegraph station at Balstad, Lofoten islands ; 
it is a fixed red light, visible from the south-eastward through 
sector leading clear of, and between Tiestbo (Teistboen) and 
Lejskjer ; seen from a distance of 6 miles. Position, lat. 68° 4’ N., 
long. 13° 84’ E. This light will be shown annually from Ist 
September to 14th April. 

4388.—Barttic Entrance.—The Sound.—Copenhagen Southern 
Approach.—Liyht-vessel with Fog-signal at Sorte Channel entrauce. 
-—From 1st September to Ist December annually, a light-vessel will 
be placed, specially for fishing boats, on the eastern side of Sorte 
channel entrance (seaward of Sandhaken broom) in about 15 fect 
water, southern approach to Kallebo strand (Kalveboderne) and 
Copenhagen. Two fired lights, placed vertically 6 feet apart will 
be shown, the upper light is arhite the lower red; visible in 
clear weather from a distance of 8 miles. During the day, the 
light-vessel carries a red ball at the mainmast-head.  Positin. 
lat. 55° 85’ 25” N., long. 12° 80° 55” E. During thick or fozzy 
weather, a siren (hand) will be sounded on board this light- 
vessel. 

434.—Bautic Entrance.—Little Belt.—Laght on belo Island. 
—With reference to Notice on the intended exhibition of a light 
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from a lighthouse erected on tho N.W. point (Norderbraad) of belo 
island, east side of northern entrance to the Little Belt :—The 
light is a white light, showing a double flash every thirty seconds, 
viz.:—-T'wo successive flashes of about three seconds’ duration, 
divided by an eclipse of about six seconds. Obscured towards the 
land through an arc of 90°, or between the bearings N. 29° K. and 
N. 61° W. Elevated 67 feet above the sea, and visible from 
adistance of 18 miles. The lighthouse, 48 feet high, is constructed 
of granite. Position, lat. 55° 88’ 40” N., long. 10° 10’ 0” E. 
Variation, 184° W.. 

485.—Baxttic Enrrance.—ZIsle of F'yen.—Light on Strith Point. 
—With reference to Notice on the intended exhibition of a light 
from a lighthouse erected on Strub (Strib) point, N.W. side of the 
Isle of Fyen (Funen):—The light isa jived white light, visible 
through an arc of 18°, or between, the bearings 8. 58° W. and 
S. 76° W.; elevated 52 feet above the sea, and should be scen 
from a distance of 12 miles. The lighthouse, a circular iron tower, 
19 feet high, is situated 800 yards KE. of the ferryman’s house on 
Strib point. Position, lat. 55° 82’3 5” N., long. 9° 45’ 50” KE. 
Variation, 183° W. 

436.— Battic.— Prussiu.—Aiel Fiord—Torpedo Ground.—A 
space opposite Voss Brok, Kiel fiord, is appropriated for torpedo 
practice, and closed to shipping until further notice. This torpedo 
ground is marked by six tun buoys, coloured white and surmounted 
with red flags. 

437.—Baxtic. — Kalmar Sound. — Kalmar.—Harbour Lights 
Discontinued.—On 16th August, 1883, the lights on the new 
harbour quay at Kalmar (shown to guide vessels approaching the 
roadstead from the southward) would be discontinued. 

Vote.—The lights on the old harbour quay are also discontinued. 

438.—Battic.—Sweden.—Oland Island.—East Coust.—Light 
near Seygersta.—With reference to Notice 828, p. 684, on the 
intended exhibition of a light near Segersta (Segerstad), east coast 
of Oland island; it is a flushing ved light, showing a faint light 
with a flush every five seconds, elevated 69 feet above the sea, and 
visible from a distance of 14 miles. The lighthouse 72 feet high, 
is circular in shape. Position, lat. 56° 22’ N., long. 16° 84’ E. 
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439.—Battic.—Sweden.— Gottland.—Feast Coast. —Slitehoun, 
—Leading Light on Enholmen.—With reference to Notice 329, 
p. 635, on the intended exhibition of a leading light on Enbolwen, 
entrance to Slitehamn, east coast of Gottland ; the light is exhilited 
from the fort on the S.E. part of Enholmen. The lisht, 
elevated 19 feet above the sea, shows red to the westward (or 
landward) as far as a line drawn towards Gothems spit, including 
Skarferund lying southward of Enholmen; to the north 
ward and eastward, the light shows a faint red light with 
alternate red and white flashes; to the south-eastward the light 
is partially obscured by Magé. Position, lat. 57° 42' X, 
long. 18° 61’ E. This light will be shown annually from 
Ist August to Ist May, except when ice in the vicinity may 
render it useless. 

440.—Baxtic.—Sweden.—Norrképing Light on Heittshirsyrand. 
—On 15th August, 1883, and until navigation is closed, a sired white 
light (lantern) would be exhibited from the stake beacon on 
Hvittskirsgrund, in the fairway of the channel between Pampus 
and Norrképing. 

441.—Bartic.—Coast of Prussia.—Tidal  Siqnals.—The tidal 
signals heretofore used at the German ports in the Baltic. are 
replaced by the following :— 
A double cone (two cones, bases joined) hoisted 

at the middle of the yard (crossing point of 


yard and mast)—signifies ... ace ... 6} feet water. 
A double cone at the middle of the yard, and 

double cone above—signify ... ste OF " 
A double cone at the middle of the yard, ‘sid 

double cone below— 13 ow 
A horizontal cylinder at the middle of the ant: 

signifies Es ae 16¢ 


A horizontal cylinder at the middle of ‘the sat 

and double cone above—signify ...  .. 19  « 
A horizontal cylinder at the middle of the yard, 

and double cone below— ... 23 
A horizontal cylinder at the middle of the se 

and a cylinder above— - a 
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A horizontal cylinder at the middle of the ie 


and a cylinder below a8 is 29% feet water. 
Every donble cone at the starboard (from sea- 

ward) yard-arm—signifies ... bis ... 4 inches water. 
A horizontal cylinder at the starboard yard-arm— 20 2 
A red pendant at the starboard yard-arm— ae. 22 ‘ 


A red pendant over a white flag with red cross at 

the port (from seaward) yard-arm— .. Tide is rising. 
A white flag with red cross at the port yard-arm— High water. 
Ared pendant below a white flag with red cross 

at the port yard-arm— we se ... Tide is falling, 
A red pendant at the mast-head— se Channel clear. 

F.vample.—A horizontal cylinder at the als of the yard with 
once double above, a flag with a red cross above a red pendant 
at the port yard-arm, and a horizontal cylinder above four 
double cones at the starboard yard-arm—signify 22} feet water in 
the channel, tide falling. 

442.— Batic. — Gulf of Finland. — Baré Sound, — Renshiir 
Light Re-erhibited.—With reference to Notice 387, p. 637, on the 
temporary discontinuance of the light (Porkala) on Renskir, 
eastern side of Bar6é sound, pending removal of the light to the 
new lighthouse—the necessary works having been completed, the 
light was re-exhibited on 4th August, 1883. 

443.—Battic.—(rulf of Bothnia.—dAland  Islands,.-— Laushar 
Lijht Re-exhibited.—With reference to Notice 883, p. 710, on the 
temporary discontinuance of Liigskir light, and the exhibition of a 
provisional light pending improvement in the illuminating ap- 
paratus—in consequence of delay in the delivery of the new 
illuminating apparatus, Liigskiir light is re-exhibited. 

444.—Bartic.—Gulf of Bothnia.—Shoul Marked by Beacon 
Eusterard of Norrskirs.—This shoal (Osterkullen shoal), consisting 
of stones, 400 yards long in a N.W. and S.E. direction, and 
100 yards in breadth, has 22 feet water on it, and lies with East 
Norr Skar beacon bearing N. 654° W., distant 8 miles. Position, 
lat. 63° 14’ N., long. 20° 483’ E. A staff painted red and white in 
bands, surmounted by a flag red and white horizontally, has been 
placed on Osterkallan shoal in 22 feet water. Variation, 7° WV. 
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445.—Battic.—Gulf of Bothnia,— Sweden.—(1.) Leading Lights 
at Pit Sund.—With reference to Notice 338, p. 638, on the intended 
exhibition of two leading lights at Pit sund, approach to Pitea ; on 
25th August, 1888, the lights would be exhibited from lighthouses 
114 yards apart ; they are sired white lights, and kept im line bear- 
ing N.W. + W. lead between the buoys outside Pitarmarne, and 
westward of the first two red buoys inside Pitarmarne. The high 
light is elevated 44 feet above the sea, the lower 29 feet ; visible 
froma distance of 6 miles. Position approximate, lat. 65° 11’ N., 
long, 21° 832’ E. These lights will be shown annually from Ist 
August until the navigation is closed by ice. 

(2.) Leading Light on Germundsé,—Also, on 25th <Anenst, 
1883, a leading light of small power would be exhibited from fhe 
east window of the north gable of the lighthouse on the eastern 
side of Germundsé (Germundson), approach to Luleii; it is a 
tived white light, visible between the bearings of S. 4° W. and 
S. 40° W., and is intended to guide vessels clear of the eastern 
point of Badstuskar (Bastuskiir), This light will be shown 
annually from Ist August to 15th November. Variation, 54° IV, 

446.—MEDITERRANEAN.—Corsica —N.W. Coast.—TIle Rousse.— 
Light on Mole Head.—A light of greater power is now shown from 
2 lighthouse, of masonry, which has been erected at the extremity 
of the mole, now completed. Itis a jixed white light, elevated 38 
feet above the sea (15 feet above the mole), and visible froma 
distance of 10 miles. 

447,—MEDITERRANEAN.—Sardinia.—East Coast.—Port Terra- 
nove. — Harbour Light on Bianca Islet.— It is a fixed green light, 
elevated 26 feet above the sea, and visible from a distance of 
5 miles. The light is shown from an iron column, 19 feet high, 
erected above the keeper’s dwelling, painted white and_ black 
in stripes. Position, lat. 40° 55’ 20" N., long, 9° 31’ 5” E. 

448, — Mepirerraxean.—Coast of Lunis.— Harbour Light at 
Sphav.—With reference to Notice 892, p. 713, the light is exhibited 
from a mast near the old battery (Tophrana). It is a fired red 
light, elevated 38 fect above high water, and visible from a distance 
of 6 miles. Position, lat. 34° 48’ 55” N., long. 10° 46’ 10” E. 

449,—MEpITERRANEAN.—Adriatic. —Gulf of Venice. —luarheuur 
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Lights at Port Roviyno.—Exhibited from a stone column on the 
\.W. angle of the terrace on S. Eufemia point, between the 
ports of Rovigno and 8. Caterina; it is a fired red light, clevated 
42 feet above high water. On the exhibition of 8. Eufemia point 
light, the light on the mole head at port Rovigno was altered from 
fixed red to fixed green. 

450.— MeEpITERRANEAN. — Adriatic. — Port Pola Entrance. — 
Northern pussage open.—With reference to Notice on the passage 
having been closed while submarine mining experiments were being 
carried on, between the guardship (anchored in the locality for the 
purpose) and the northern shore, near Monte Grosso, northern side 
of entrance to port Pola; the experiments having been concluded— 
the guardship has been withdrawn, and ithe northern passage 
opened to shipping. 

451.—MEDITERRANEAN.—.1driatic.— Great Quarnero Channel.— 
Merlera Point.—Permanent Light Exhibited.—With reference to 
previous Notice on the exhibition—pending the completion of the 
works of the permanent light—of a provisional light on Merlera 
point, west side of Great Quarnero channel ; the works being com- 
pleted, the permanent light was exhibited on 8th August, 1883; 
itis a fired red light, visible through an are of 218°, or between 
the bearings of N. 484° E. and 8. 104° W. ; clevated 70 feet above 
ligh water, and should be seen from a distance of 12 miles. The 
lighthouse, 81 feet high, with keeper’s dwelling adjoining, is 
sitnated on the N.E. part of Merlera point, 75 yards from the 
shore. Position, lat. 44° 48’ 20” N., long. 14° 0’ 20" BE. Variation, 
103° IV. 

452.—MEDITERRANEAN. — Adriatic. — Gulf of Quarnero. — 
Harbour Lights at Port Seyna.—Two harbour lights are now 
exhibited from iron supports on stone bollards placed in the water at 
the central mole head, port Segna (or Zengg), eastern side of 
Morlacca channel. They are /ired yreen lights, visible throngh an 
arc of 79° or between the bearings of N. 88° E. and 8. 18° E., 
elevated 15 feet above the sea, and should be seen from a distance 

of one mile, 

Note.—During heavy weather, these lights cannot be shown. 
Fariation, 10° IW. 
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453.—MeEpitTerrangkay.—Jonian Islunds.—Zante Bay.—Liukt or 
Mole Head,—Only one red light is now exhibited from the moie 
head, Zante bay ; and the buoy marking Dimitri shoal, Zante bay, 
is a large buoy coloured white. 

454.—Buack Sea.—DButoum.—Alterations in Liyht.—Es- 
hibited from the lighthouse on the western side of Batuuu 
bay. It is a fired white light, visible between the bearings of 
N. 59° E. (through south) and N. 26° W.; elevated 65 feet above the 
gen, and should be seen from a distance of 9 miles.  Variutivn, a. 

455.—Arrica.— West Coast, —Liyht at Ambriz.—Eshibited fren 
an iron support at Ambriz. It is a fired white light, elevated If 
fect above the ground, and visible from a distance of 7 mikes. 
Position approximate, lat. 7° 52’ S., long. 13° 8’ E. 

456.—Arnica.—Iest Coast.—Benguela Bay.—Intended Luh 
on St. Philip’s Donnet.—In November, 1888, it is intended to exh.t 
a light from a lighthouse now in course of construction on St. Philip’ 





Bonnet (Sambrciro point), south side of Benguela bay. It will bes 
fived white light, visible from a distance of 7 miles. Position approt- 
mate, lat. 12° 34’ S., long. 13° 20’ ER. . 

457,.—Arnica.—IJVest Coast. — Little Fish Bay.—Intended [ish! 
on Ponta do Noronha, —In November, 1883, it is intended to ehis 
a light from a lighthouse on Ponta do Noronha, south side of Lite 
Fish bay (Mossamedes). It will be a fired white light, visible 
from a distance of 7 miles. Position approximate, lat. 15° 12'5. 
long. 12° 13° I. 

458.—Matracca Strait.—Lenang.—Light on Mula Head—vo 
or about 15th August, 1883, a light would be exhibited from 4 
lighthouse erected on the summit of Muka head (Tanjong Puchi 
Muka), the N.W. point of Penany or Prince of Wales island. Itt 
a flushing white light, with flashes and eclipses alternately ; elevated 
795 feet above the sea, and visible from a distance of 30 mie. 
The lighthouse, of gray granite and 45 feet high, is a square two- 
storey building, with a circular tower in the centre; the baleoty 
and lantern are painted white, the rest of the structure is m4 
painted. Position, lat. 5° 27’ 40” N., long. 100° 10’ 25” E. 

459.—Matacca Strrat.—lIormosa Bank — Light-ressel —Tev- 
porary Alteration. —On or avout 15th August, 1888, Forwoss tuk 
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light-vessel would, pending repairs, be replaced by the Government 
schooner Hersburgh. The light, shown from the mainmast-head, 
isa sired white light, visible from a distance of about 7 miles. The 
Horsburgh, painted black, has two masts. During the day a blue 
ensim will be hoisted at the main topmast-head, and a ball painted 
red at the foremast-head. A gong will be sounded on board the 
Horsburyh during thick or squally weather. 

460.— BasTern ARcHIPELAGO.— Sunda Strait.— Charts Unreliable, 
Lights Destroyed.—Consequent on the volcanic eruptions that have 
taken place near Sunda strait, the charts of the locality are quite 
unreliable, and some of the lights are destroyed. 

461.—Eastern ArcuipeLaco.—Siwu or Mindoro Sea.— St. 
Michael Islands.—Shoal N.W. of Bancawang  Islet.—This 
shoal (Vaparaiso shoal), on the N.E. part of which the 
Valparaiso obtained soundings of 6 and 7 fathoms—the bottom of 
coral being clearly seen—is stated to be about 2 miles in extent, 
with apparently shoaler water to the south-westward. Position 
approximate, lat. 7° 52’ N., long. 118° 27’ E. 

462.—Cuina.— Fast Coast.—Rocks North-Eastward of Red Yit. 
—Lieut.-Commander Gamble, H.M.S. Fspoir, reports the exist- 
ence of two rocks lying about 8 cables north-eastward of Red Yit, 
southern side of Hunghwa channel. These rocks dry 4 feet at 
low water spring tides. The northern rock lies with Red Yit 
summit (324 feet) bearing W. by S., distant 54 cables. Position, 
lat, 25° 16’ 45” N., long. 119° 81’ 80" E. The southern rock is 
situated S8.E. by S. from the northern rock, distant 2 cables. 
Variation, 1° W’. 

463.—Caina.— East Coust.— Min River Entrance.—North Chan- 
nel.— Depth on Outer Bar.— The depth on the outer bar of North 
channel, Min river entrance, has shoaled in places to 9 feet at low 
water spring tides. Variation, 1° W. 

464.—Crrma.—FEust Coast. —Parker Islands. —Light and Fog- 
Signal on Bonham Island.—Exhibited from a lighthouse erected on 

the southern shoulder of Bonham island, the largest of the 

Bonham group, Parker islands: The light is a revolving light, 

showing alternate red and achite flushes at intervals of half-a- 

minute : obscured by the high land of Bonham island between the 
E 


A™ 
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bearings of 8. 14° 40’ W. and S. 47° 80’ W.; and to the nortb- 
ward and eastward it is also obscured by Elliot, Raftles, and 
Senhouse islands, from 8. 12° E. to S. 82° 15’ W., with the excep- 
tion of rays between 8S. 11° 25’ E. and S. 10° 85’ E., between 
S. 2° 20’ E. and S. 0° 45’ E., and between S. 1° and 80’ W. and 
§S. 8° 20’ W., and between 8. 50° 5’ W. and S. 60° 10’ W. The 
light is elevated 287 feet above the sea, and visible from a distance 
of 22 miles. The lighthouse 47 feet high, constructed of iron and 
circular in shape, is painted red and white in horizontal bands; 
the dwellings are white. Position approximate, lat, 80° 87' 40"5.. 
long. 122° 25’ 15” BE. Also, the following fog-signals have bees 
established at Bonham island lighthouse. During thick or foggy 
weather—should a bell, fog-horn, steam-whistle, or other sound 
be heard, indicating the proximity of a vessel, two guns will be 
fired with an interval of one minute between them; and if the 
vessel’s fog-signal is still heard, the firing will be repeated after an 
interval of etyht minutes. 

Caution.—Vessels should pass half-a-mile clear of the small 
islet lying 14 cable westward of Bonham island, in order to avoid 
outlying rocks which have from one to two fathoms on them at low 
water. Variation, 24° W. 

465.—Cuina.— Fast Coust.— Yang-Tse-hiang Entrance. — (1.) 
Shoal N.N.E. of Kiu Toan Beacon.—This shoal (of recent formation), 
on which H.M. ships Audacious and Cleopatra grounded on the 
6th June, 1883, is probably about 8 cables in extent in a N.W. 
and S§.E. direction, with a depth of about 8 fathoms at 
low water spring tides on the north-western part, and 33 fathoms 
to the south-eastward; it (8 fathoms) lies with the following 
bearings and distances :—Kiu Toan light-vessel, S. 70° E., distant 
1,%,; mile; Kiu Toan beacon, S. 17° W., distant 1,%, mile. 

Note.—The extent of this shoal is uncertain, and as there may 
be less than 8} fathoms water on it, vessels should navigate m 
the vicinity with caution. 

(2.) Alteration in Kiangloong Wreck Liyht.—A light-boat, from 
which is exhibited a sired white light, has been substituted for the 
floating frame and red light which previously marked the wreck of 
the Kiangloong off Hen point, Yang-tse-Kiang. The light-boat is 
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moored abreast of the wreck, to mark the starboard-side of the 
channel for vessels proceeding up the river, and should be passed 
close to, in order to avoid the wreck. Variation, 23° IV. 

466.—YELLow Sea.—/orea.—West Coast.—Licutenant-Com- 
mander Hoskyn, H.M. surveying vessel Flying Fish, reports the 
existence of the undermentioned islet, rock, and shoal lying off the 
West coast of Korea :— 

Prince ImpertaL ARrcHIPELAGO.—(1.) Islet Westward of Jurin de 
la Graviere Island.—An islet (Sa-o-san), 85 feet in height, lies with 
the S.W. point of Jurien dela Graviére island bearing E. by S. } S., 
distant 24 miles. Position approximate, lat. 87° 123' N., 
long. 125° 55}’ E. 

(2.) Shoal Westward of Moulaku-tau Island.—The northern 
extremity of a shoal, which extends some distance to the southward, 
and on which there is one fathom at low water ordinary spring 
tides, lies with the N.W. point of Moulaku-tau island bearing 
E.4N., distant 4 miles. Position approximate, lat. 37° 17'N., 
long. 125° 56' E. , 

(3.) Ierrieres Islands.—Rock Westward of South Iock.—A rock 
which dries 2 feet at low water ordinary spring tides, lies with 
South rock summit bearing East, distant 6 cables. Position, lat. 
36° 59'N., long. 125° 463'E. Variation, 44° VW. 

467.—Japan.—Nipon.— West Coast.—Light on Itokko-Sahki.— 
Exhibited from a lighthouse erected on Rokko-saki (cape Noto), 
approach to Toyama bay. It is a fired white light, visible through 
an arc of 215}°, or between the bearings of S. 789° E. and 
N. 434° W., elevated 152 feet above the sea, and should be seen 
from a distance of 18 miles. The lighthouse, 26 feet high, is 
constructed of stone and painted white. Position, lat. 87° 30’ N., 
long. 187° 19' E. Variation, 53° W. 

468.— Avstratia.— North Coast—Gulf of Carpentaria.—Meef 
Reported South of Cape Keer- Weer.—The master of the schooner Lucy 
and Adelaide has reported the existence of a reef, awash at low 
water, lying about 24 miles south of cape Keer-weer, and 4 miles 
distant from the nearest land. Position approximate, lat. 14° 22’S., 
long. 141° 81’ E. Variation, 43° E. 

469.—Ausrratia.—Fust Coast.—Lights on Archer Point and 

E 2 
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Leocky Islet.—Exhibited from Archer point (about one mile N.W. 
of Rocky islet) ; and on Rocky islet, about 10 miles southward of 
Endeavour river entrance :— 

ARCHER POINT LIGHT Is a fi.ved light, showing irhite seaward from 
the direction of cape Tribulation to the bearing of S.W.}5., but 
is intensified on a N.W. by N. 4 N. bearing when it is in line with 
Rocky islet light. It is obscured between the bearings of S.W. }5. 
and S. by E., Sly.; a green light is shown from S. by E. 
Sly. to 8. by E. 3 E.; a white hght from S. by E. } E. to S.S.E.; 
and a ved light from S.S.E. to S.E. by S. 3S. Elevated 220 fet 
above high water, and visible from a distance of 20 miles, The 
lighthouse, 45 feet high and circular in shape, is situated on the 
summit of the point. Position approximate, lat. 15° 86’ 00" S. 
long. 145° 21’ 40” E. 

Rocky ISLET LIGHT 1s a fired light, showing a ray of light when 
bearing N.W. by N. 4 N.; elevated 90 feet above high water, and 
visible from s distance of 14 miles. The lighthouse, 20 fee: 
high, is situated on the western slope of the islet. Position 
lat. 15° 86’ 45” S., long. 145° 22’ 00” E. 

These lights kept in line lead nearly in mid-channel between a 
reef and Thomas point. With Archer point light in sight bearing 
westward of S.W. 4 S., vessels are clear of ¢ and e reefs. The 
eastern edge of the sector of green light cuts the western extreme 
of d recf. Vessels within the sector of white light are clear of d reef 
to the eastward, and Blackbird patch to the westward. Vessels 
working to the southward, and having passed Monkhouse peut, 
ny stand into Walker bay as far as the western edze of 
the sector of red light, which leads clear of the rocky ground in 
the bay. 

Directions.—Vessels from the northward leaving Endeavour nivet, 
will, by night, when steering to the south-eastward, pass through 
the sector of red light; and those rounding cape Bedford and 
steering for Monkhouse point, will pass through the green sector 
and into the white sector of Archer point light, then steering for it 
till nearly abreast the southern part of Walker bay ; they will then 
cross the green and obscured sectors, rounding Walker and Archer 
points, and Rocky islet at a safe distance; after passing Rocky 
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islet, the two lights should be brought in line bearing N.W. by N.}N., 
and kept so until past a reef. Similarly vessels from the south- 
ward, having passed a reef with the lights in line, will, after 
rounding Rocky islet and passing Walker point, cross the obscured 
and green sectors, and keep within the white sector until d reef 
and Blackbird patch are passed. Variation, 6° E. 

470.—AustTraLia.— Bass Strait. — Seal or Direction Islands.— 
Intended Light on Cligfy Island.—From a lighthouse in course of 
construction on the southern side of Cliffy island, Seal or Direction 
islands, northern shore of Bass strait. The light will show a red 
light with sive flashes every minute; clevated 180 feet above the 
sea, and visible from a distance of 15 miles. The lighthduse, 24 
feet high and constructed of stone, will be completed about the 
month of November, 1888. Position approximate, lat. 38° 57’ 10” S., 
long. 146° 42’ 20” E. 

471.— Austratia.—South Coast. —Intended Liyht on Cape 
Nelson.—Lighthouse in course of construction on the southern 
extremity of cape Nelson, western approach to Bass strait. The 
light will be a sired white light, visible seaward through an are of 
180°, elevated 249 feet above the sea, and should be seen from a 
distance of 19 miles. The lighthouse, 79 feet high and constructed 
of stone, will be completed about the month of November, 1888. 
Position approximate, lat. 88° 25’ 45’ S., long. 141° 82’ 50” E. 

472.—Sourn AustraLia.—Spencer Gulf.—Germein Bay.—The 
black beacon placed in lat. 88° 3’ 15" S., long. 137° 59’ 30” E. 
has been removed. A cylindrical buoy, painted black, now marks 
the same place, on a bearing of S. 8° E., distant 1} mile (nearly) 
from the end of the Germein bay jetty. 

473.—Sovurn Austratia.—Spencer Glf.—Port Pirie Creek.— 
Iwo additional light beacons have been erected in the upper reaches 
approaching the Port Pirie wharves. On and after the 23rd July 
these lights (white) would be permanently exhibited, and should be 
passed on the starboard-hand coming in. 

474.—Pacirric Coast.—United States.—California.—Lstablish- 
ment of Fuy-signal at Lime Point, Mntrance to San Francisco Har- 
bour.—On and after September 10, 1883, there would be established 
at Lime point, entrance to San Francisco harbour, a first-class steam 
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fug-whistle, which in thick and foggy weather, will be sounded by 
giving blasts of 10 seconds’ duration at interals of 80 seconds. 

475.—Sovutn Amenica,—Brazil.—Intended Light on the San Joao 
Islands.—A lighthouse is in course of construction on San Jojo 
islands. Position approximate, lat. 1° 17’ S., long. 45° O' W. 

476.—WEst Inpies.—Martinique.—St. Prerre.—Alterativns tn 
Lights.—On 1st November, 1883, the following alterations will be 
made in the light at St. Pierre, Martinique :— 

Place Bertin —A light will be exhibited from a lighthouse 
erected on the southern extremity of Place Bertin. It will bea 
fixed red light, elevated 56 feet above the sea (54 feet above the 
ground), and visible from a distance of 9 miles. 

St. Marthe Point.—The westward and lower light on St. Marthe 
point battery, showing red, blue, and green, will be replaced by a 
fived green light. 

477.—Unitep Srates.—Delaware Bay.—Five-Fathoms Bani, 
N.F. Light-Vessel.—Alteration in Height of White Light.—The 
white light of Five-fathoms bank N.E. light-vessel is now shown 
half-mast high, or at a lower elevation than the red light, to avoid 
the blending of colours when the lights are in line. 

478.—Unitep Stares. — Chesapeake Bay.— Patuxent [uacer 
Entrance.—Light and Fog-Signal on Drum Point.—Exhibited from 
a lighthouse recently erected on Drum point, north side of entrance 
to Patuxent river. It isa fired red light, elevated 45 feet above 
high water, and visible from a distance of 18 miles. The light- 
house is a hexagonal building, on a screw pile foundation; the 
building is painted white; roof, piles and lantern red. Position 
approximate, lat 38° 19’ 5” N., long. 76° 25’ 00” W. 

Note.—Vessels drawing 20 feet can pass S.W. of the lighthouse 
at a distance of 40 yards. 

A fog-signal also is established at Drum point lighthouse. The 
signal is a bell, struck by machinery, which during thick and 
foggy weather, will give two blows at intervals of jifteen seconds. 

479.—Unirep States.—New Jersey.— New York Approach.— 
Sandy Hook.—Automatic Signal-Buoy near Scotland Wreck Light- 
Vessel.—An automatic signal-buoy (Mann's), painted black and 
white in vertical stripes, has been placed experimentally near the 
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wreck of the Scotland light-vessel, off Sandy Hook, approach to 
New York. 

480.—Canapa.— Gulf of St. Lawrence.—Capes Rosier and Gaspé. 
—Alterations in Foyg-Siynals—With reference to previous Notice 
on intended alterations in the character of the fog-signals at capes 
Gaspé and Rosier, west side of gulf of St. Lawrence :— 

Cape Rusier.—The fog-whistle (removed from cape Gaspé) has been 
established at cape Rosier lighthouse, and would be put in opera- 
tion on 15th August, 18838 ; during thick weather, fogs, or snow- 
storms, the whistle will give a blast of ten seconds’ duration every 
minute leaving intervals of fifty seconds between the blasts; the 
fog-gun previously used is discontinued. 

Cape Gaspé.—A gun has been established, in lieu of the whistle, 
at cape Gaspé, which, during thick weather, fogs, or snowstorms, 
will be fired every half-hour. 

481.—NeEwrFrounpLanp.—IVest Coast.—St. Geurge Bay.—St. 
George Harbour.—Liyht on Harbour Point. —Exhibited from a 
lighthouse erected (in place of the beacon) on Harbour (or Sandy) 
point, north side of St. George harbour. It is a fired white light, 
elevated 85 feet above the sea, and visible from a distance of 7 miles. 
The lighthouse, constructed of iron and circular in shape, is painted 
red and white in horizontal bands (three red and three white) ; the 
keeper's dwelling attached is painted white. Position, lat. 
48° 27' 25’ N., long. 58° 30’ 20” W. 

482.—NeWFOUNDLAND.—N.I), Coast.—St. Barbe Bay.— 
Beacon Itemoved frum Harbour Point to St. Barbe Point.—The 
beacon formerly placed on Harbour point, south side of entrance 
to St. Barbe harbour, has been removed to St. Barbe point, south 
side of St. Barbe bay. The beacon, cairn-shaped and surmounted 
by a pole, is painted white. In clear weather the factory on 
Harbour point is a good mark. 

483.—Srrair or BELLEIsSLE.—Shoal Ground in Blane Sablon 
Bay.—The existence of shoal ground lying in the fairway of the 
anchorage in Blanc Sablon bay, northern side of strait of Bellcisle 
is notified. This shoal ground, consisting of several rocky patches 
about two cables in extent, with 22 fathoms on it, and 4 to 6 
fathoms around, lies with the following bearings and distances :— 
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East extreme, Wood island, 8. 24° W., distant 12, mile; N.W. 
extreme, Wood island, 8. 89° W., distant 1,4; mile. 

Note.—The best anchorage in Blanc Sablon bay is in the N.W. 
part, the deepest water being on the Wood island side. The 
bottom can be clearly seen at the depth of 65 fathoms. 
Variation, 854° W. 


Cuarts, &c., PusuisHep By THE HyprocrapHic DepartNe%t, 


ADMIRALTY, IN JULY AND AvcusT, 1888. 


No, sa 
1911 North America, west coast :—Juan de Fuca strait. 
(Plans, port San Juan. Neeah bay)... .. 1 6 
2508 Gulf of Tartary :—Barracouta harbour (port ft 
perial) —... oe se eas si . 10 
595 South Atlantic ocean:—Trinidad and Martin Vas 
islets oe 1 0 
1947 North America, sie. aback Atnivally inlet aa 
Puget sound “ia 1 6 


1047 Australia, North-west re Lane Ford | to Bue- 


caneer archipelago or 8 0 
81 Sumatra, south coast :—Telok Betong 1 0 
2059 North Atlantic ocean 2 0 
2203 South Atlantic ocean a 20 
1199 China :—Kweshan islands to the TuibAse Kiang, 
including the Chusan archipelago .. Ss 3 0 
1329 South America, east coast :—Bahia Blanea to Union 
bay. (Plan, Union bay) ... oe weer ae 8 


440 Fiji islands :—Eastern archipelago, northern portion 2 
692 Madagascar, west coast :—St. a and Tullear 
bays 1 0 
1480 China :—Yang-tse- king fon thie: sea to » Nanking 2 
458 Red sea:—Jebel Zukur and Hanish islands, Abu Ad 
Channel. Zebayir islands. 
2554 Italy, west coast. Leghorn (Livorno) roadstead. 
1192 Plans added, Eyemouth; Newbiggen Bay. 
134 Plan added, Espiégle bay. 





NAUTICAL NOTICES, 8035 
No. 
97 Plan added, Alite harbour. 
1056 Plan added, Gascoyne road. 
2717 Plans added, Herradura, Berengueles, Escullos bays. Mar- 
bella, Nerja anchorages. 
911 Plans added, Bara bay. Uki road. Gunong Sudi anchorage. 
957 Plan added, Canalasan cove. 


CHARTS THAT HAVE RECEIVED IMPORTANT CORRECTIONS. 
No. 
292 Newfoundland :—Harbours and anchorages in the Southern 
portion. 
1628 England, east coast :—Hartlepool bay. 
988 North Pacific :—-Marshall islands. 
987 South Pacific :—Plans of islands. 
934 Eastern archipelago :—Sourabaya, Baly, and Sapoedie 
straits. 
249 Africa, north coast :—Mehediah to Ras Makhabez. 
2809 China :—Yang-tse-Kiang, Sheet IX., Shanghai to Nanking. 
475 Australia :—North-west coast of Australia. 
47 MHindostan, west coast :—Bate harbour. 
1766 Africa, north coast :—Cape Ferrat to cape Bougaroni. 
2027 Prince Edward Island :—Cascumpeque harbour. 
675 Gulf of Aden :—Berbereh port. 
285 Newfoundland :—Orange bay to Gander bay. 
1988 South America, east coast; Uruguay river :—Martin Garcia 
to Salto Grande. 
781 Pacific ocean :—North-west sheet. 
788 Pacific ocean :—South-east sheet. 
1602 China :—Entrance to the Yang-tse-Kiang. 
2522 South America, cast coast :—Santa Catharina to Rio de la 
Plata. 
932 Java :—Plans of harbours and anchorages. 
1942 Prince Edward Island :—Bedeque harbour. 
2284 Black Sea :—Sea of Azov. 
1611 = Africa, east coast :—Chala point to Kwyhoo bay. 
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No. 
771 Liu Kiu islands :—Hancock bay. 
1471 Italy, west coast :—Genoa. 
1358 South America, east coast :—Union Bay to Rio Negro. 
214 South Pacific ocean :—Solomon Islands. 
1670) Australia, east const :—Moreton bay. 
1674 Australia, east coast :—Brisbane river. 
545 South America :—Anchorages in Magellan strait. 
1418 England, west coast :—Holyhead bay. 
1411 England, west coast :—New Quay to Holyhead. 
814 Bay of Bengal:—The Sandheads. False point to Mutiab 
river. 





Hyprocrapnic Notices Issvuep By THE HypROGRAPHIC OFFICE, 


ADMIRALTY, 1882. 
No. 


25.—South America Pitot, Part Il.‘ Relating to the coasts of 
Chili, Peru, and Ecuador. 

26.—Austratia Directory, Vol III. Relating to portions of the 
northern coast of Australia; and to reefs in the Arafura sea. 

27.—Souru America Pinot, Part I. Relating to portions of the 
south-east coast of America, and the Falkland islands. 

28.—Wesr Inp1a Pitot, Vol. 1. Relating to certain of the Wes! 
India islands. 

29.—Bay or Bencau. Relating to Rangoon river approach, Fals 
point anchorage, and to Hooghly river. 

80.—AustraLia Directory, Vol. III. Relating to the west coas* 
of Australia, chiefly between Gascoyne river and cape Leeuwin. 





Books. 


ApMIRALTY CATALOGUE OF Cuarts, Plans, and Sailing Direc- 
tions, 1883 ihe iss = vee ei .. 1 0 
Vancouver Isuanp Pitot, Supplement, containing directions 
for the coast of British Columbia from Queen Charlotte 
sound to Portland canal, including Queen Charlotte is- 
lands... ode det si ee ses . & JU 


we ee + 
‘ 
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OFrFiciAL Inquiries at Home, 1883. 


1902. Hazel, 8.s.; built at Greenock, 1875 ; owned by Mr. T. 
H. Dixon and others ; tonnage, 280; Glasgow to Barcelona ; coals ; 
abandoned at sea, July 2, 1888. Inquiry held at Glasgow, August 
15, 1888, before Swan and Dick, Justices ; Castle and Murdoch, N.A. 
Abandonment justifiable, in consequence of the coal having taken 
fre through spontaneous combustion. 

1908. Annie, s.s.; built at Sunderland, 1877; owned by Mr. 
J. Taylor and others ; tonnage, 784; Reval to London; wheat ; 
stranded on the Island of Oland, May 14, 1883. Inquiry held at 
Aberdeen, August 16, 1883, before Donald and Walker, Justices ; 
Ward and Hyde, N.A. Aceident due to master allowing for a current 
setting to the southward, when in fact it was setting to the north- 
ward, and also to neglect of the lead. Master cautioned to be moro 
vigilant and careful in future. 

1904. Liverpool, ship; built at Govan, 1882; owned by Ship 
Liverpool Company, Limited; tonnage, 2,014; Glasgow to 
Buenos Ayres; railway iron and sleepers; supposed to have 
foundered at sea. Inquiry held at Liverpool, August 20, 1883, 
before Mansfield, Judge; Grant and Davies, N.A. When leaving 
she was in good condition and not overladen. No evidence as to 
cause of loss. 

1910. Rhiwindda, s8.s.; built at Sunderland, 1878; owned by 
Mr. F. Edwards and others; tonnage, 1,829; New York to 
Miramichi ; ballast ; lost off Torbay, Nova Scotia, June 25, 1883. 
Inquiry held at Cardiff, August 28, 1883, before Jones, Judge ; 
Curling and Rees, N.A. Loss caused by vessel having been hauled 
into the land during thick weather. Master in default. Severely 
reprimanded. : 

1911. Arab, brigantine ; built at Great Yarmouth, 1825 ; owned 
by Mr. H. Palmer and others ; tonnage, 118; Maryport to Dublin ; 
coals ; foundered off Irish Coast, July 22, 1883. Inquiry held at 
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Maryport, before Addison and Fletcher, Justices ; Hight and Grant, 
N.A. Loss due to vessel not having been kept in_ proper 
repalr. 

1914. James, fishing smack, and Klephant, s.s. ; the former lilt 
of wood at Grimsby, 1865; owned by Mr. S. L. Salsbury; 
tonnage, 56; on a fishing cruise in North Sea; the latter, iron; 
built at Deptford, 1873; owned by Mr. J. E. Scott, of London; 
tonnage, 215 ; Grimsby to London ; coals. In collision near Spurn 
Lightship, at mouth of Humber. Inquiry held at Hull, August 30, 
18838, before Twiss, Judge; Powell, Beasley and Harland, N.A. 
Collision due to light of James not having been seen by those on 
board the Elephant in time. Master of Elephant in default 
for not stopping and reversing immediately on seeing the 
James, and for not staying by the James after the collision. 
Certificate suspended for twelve months. 

1915. William Miles, barque; wood; built at Bristol, 1816; 
owned by Mr. Joseph Robinson ar others; tonnage, 571; 
stranded on Porthcawl Sands, Bristol Channel, August 9, 18838. 
Inquiry held at Swansea, before Fowler, Judge; Davis and 
Pattison, N.A. Casualty due to careless navigation on the part 
of master and mate, both of whom were under the influence of 
drink. Certificate of master suspended for nine months, that of 
mate for six months. 

1919. Mona's Isle, s.8.; City of Liverpool, fishing boat; the 
former built at Greenock, 1882 ; owned by Messrs. Moore and 
Gell; tonnage, 466; Isle of Man to Liverpool ; passengers, &c. ; 
the latter on a fishing cruise. In collision in Crosby Chanpel, 
River Mersey, August 17, 1888, when loss of life ensued. 
Inquiry held at Liverpool, September 8, 1882, before Rafiles, 
Judge ; Burney, Foster and Anderson, N.A. Accident due to the 
smack not having been reported by the look-out to tne 
master. 

1920. William Hartmann, 8.8. ; built at Wallsend, 1880 ; owned 
by Mr. A. C. Holzapfel and others; tonnage, 802; Huelva to 
Roiterdam; iron ore; lost in the New Waterway, Rotterdaw, 
August 15, 1883, when loss of life ensued. Inquiry held at West 
Hartlepool, September 10, 1888, before Fisher and Irvine, 
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Justices ; Wilson, Pickard and French, N.A. Loss due to an 
error of judgment on the part of the Dutch Government pilot in 
charge, for attempting to cross the bar at an improper time. 


OrriciaL Inquiries ABRoapD, 1883. 


1895. Bentan,s.s., and Billiton, s.s.; in collision near Singa- 
pore, April 12, 1883. Inquiry held at Singapore, May 7, 1883. 
Collision caused by master of Billiton endeavouring to pass the 
Gentan in one of the worst bends of the river. Certificate sus- 
pended for three months. 

1896. Investigator, s.s.; stranded off Cape Dombey, June 9, 
1883. Inquiry held at Adelaide, June 19, 1883. Master and 
sccond officer cautioned to be more careful in future. 

1897. Jane Eliza, s.s., and Paringa, s.s.; in collision in the 
River Murray, April 17, 1883. Inquiry held at Adelaide, June 21, 
1883. Collision due to the Jane Ivliza being on the wrong side of 
the river. Master cautione. 

1898. Carnarronshire, s.s.; lost on Coast of Japan, near 
Oshima, April 20, 1883. Naval Court held at Kanagawa, May 21, 
1883. Casualty due to an error of judgment on the part of the 
master and chief mate. Cautioned to be more careful in future. 

1899. Loong Wha and Meinam,s.s.; in collision in Singapore 
Harbour, May 8, 1883. Inquiry held at Singapore, May 31, 1883. 
Master of Metinam (French vessel) to blame for entering the harbour 
at too high a rate of speed when the weather was hazy. 

1900. Perak, s.s., and Fair Malacca, 8.s.; in collision at 
Penang, May 4, 1883. Inquiry held at Penang, May 30, 1883. 
Both vessels to blame. Certificate of master of Perak suspended 
for four months, and that of the master of Fair Malacca for two 
months. 

1901. Glenogle, s.s., and Achille, barque; in collision near 
Sovereign Shoal Lightship, July 17, 1883. Inquiry held at 
Valetta, July 80, 1883. Evidence very conflicting ; not decided 
Which vessel was in default. 

1906. Umkomanzi, barque; damaged in gale of wind off Cape 
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L’Agulhas, June 18, 1883. Inquiry held at Port Elizabeth, July 12, 
1883. Casualty due to the severity of the weather. 

1907. Florence, schooner ; lost on Bird Islands, April 19, 1883. 
Inquiry held at. Port Elizabeth, May 9, 1883. Master guilty of 
error of judgment in anchoring too close to reef. Cautioned. 

1908. Iona, ship ; foundered off Cape Reciffe, July 6, 1883. 
Inguiry held at Port Elizabeth, July 12, 1883. Loss due to the 
severity of the weather. 

1909. Hairea, 8.s.; stranded at the entrance of the Waitara 
River, May 9, 1883. Inquiry held at Dunedin, June 19, 1883. 
Accident due to careless navigation. Master's certificate suspended 
for four months. Chief mate severely reprimanded. 

1912. Fudalie, schooner; lost on Cobbler’s Reef, off Barbadoes, 
June 80,1883. Inquiry held at Bridgetown, July 11, 1883. Loss 
due to error in judgment on part of master in not making snificient 
allowance for current. 

1918. Nayotna, 8.s,, and Arroir, s.s.; in collision in Washist! 
River, May 14, 1883. Inquiry held at Bombay, June 12, 1888. 
Master of Arrow entirely to blame for not kecping on starboard-sile 
of channel. 

1916. Asterope, barque; wrecked on Hebe Reef, mouth of River 
Tamar, Tasmania, June 8, 1883. Inquiry held at Launceston, 
June 19, 1883. Loss due to careless navigation and neglect of the 
lead. Master’s certificate suspended for three months. 

1917. sk, s.s., and May Queen: collision off Tasmania Coast, 
June 4, 1883. Inquiry held at Hobart, June 19, 1883. Evidence 
conflicting. 

1918. John Murphy, ship ; lost on S.E. end of Seal Island. \.5., 
June 20,1883. Inquiry held at Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, August H, 

1888. Master in default for negligent navigation. Certificate 
suspended for six months. — 


AwWaRD OF SILVER MeEpaL.—Her Majesty’s Government have 
awarded a silver medal to Mr. Alexandra Robin, Directeur de Ja 
Morgue at Rouen in recognition of his gallantry and humanity in 
jumping in the River Scine at about 9 p.m., on the tth Ans 
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last and rescuing the master of the British vessel Swssea who had 
fallen from the quay into the river. In performing this act of 
gallantry Mr. Robin risked his life as he had heavy clothes on and 
had to dive several times before he could obtain hold of the drown- 
ing master who had sunk before Mr. Robin could reach the spot. 


Tae Board of Trade have awarded a Binocular Glass to Captain 
Anderson of the Norwegian barque Hardyst, of Grimstadt, in 
recognition of his humanity and kindness to the shipwrecked crew 
of the barque Peruana, of Glasgow, whom he rescued from their 
water-logged vessel on the 5th April last in latitude 40° 20’ N., 
and longitude 57° 88’ W. The Board have also awarded an 
Aneroid Barometer to Mr. John Christian Olsen, chief officer of the 
Havydst in recognition of his gallant services in taking charge of 
the boat of that vessel which effected the rescue. 


Tue Board of Trade have further awarded a piece of plate to 
Captain Hellmers of the German steamship Hapshurg, and a 
Binocular Glass to Captain Grinvold of the Norwegian barque 
Britannia, of Christiania, in acknowledgment of their humanity 
and kindness to those of the crew of the Peruana who were 
transferred to their vessels. 


Bririsu Wrecks 1n AuGusT.—The number and tonnage of British 
vessels respecting whose loss reports were received at the Board of 
Trade during the month of August, 1883, and the number of lives 
lost are as follows :— 













Description. | Number. Tonnage. Lives Lost. 
‘Sailing 2. | 48 18,858 15 
Steam oer ate 18 8,202 17 















92 





Total 





The above table is a record of ‘‘ reports received” in the month, 
and not of wrecks which occurred during the month. Many of the 
reports received in August relate to casualties which occurred in 
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previous months. Casualties not resulting in total loss of vessels, 
and the lives lost by such casualties are not included.—Geonrce J. 
Swanston, Assistant-Secretary, Marine Department. Board of 
Trade, 3rd September, 1883. 


Tue Board of Trade have awarded a gold watch and chain to 
Captain Joaquim Martins dos Santos, master of the Brazilian steamer 
Rio Velmetho, of Bahia, in recognition of his gallantry and sea. 
manship in picking up two boats of the British barkartine 
Caledon, of Cardiff, containing her shipwrecked crew of eleven 
persons, during a very heavy sea and terrific squalls, off the coast 
of Brazil, on the 12th and 18th May last. 


GENERAL. 





WE have to record the death of Admiral Sir Ricnarp Cotuiysox. 
Kx.C.B., Deputy Master of the Trinity House. The deceased 
Admiral had seen considerable service. He commanded an Arctic 
expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, and distinguished hin- 
self by indomitable energy and perseverance. He also performed 
some surveying duty in the Chinese war in a manner which won 
him a high reputation for bravery and skill. As Deputy Master 
of the Trinity House he fulfilled his important duties with au 
earnest devotion and singleness of purpose which gained for him 
the deep respect of his colleagucs and of all wha were brought inte 
contact with him. 
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THE ‘“ AUSTRAL ” INQUIRY. 





I. 
ty Se BE sinking of one of the finest of modern ocean pas- 
| senger steamers at her moorings in fine weather 
attracted much attention at the time of the accident, 
and has within the last month been the subject of 
al inquiry before the Wreck Commissioner at Westminster ex- 
tending over nearly two weeks. The Austral was built at Glasgow 
for the Orient Company's passenger line to Australia, and the 
accident occurred on her second voyage. She is one of the largest 
Vessels afloat, having a gross tonnage of 5,580. Her load displace- 
ment is over 10,000 tons, the hull, engines, and boilers being about 
6,000, while with all the bunkers full, there is a capacity for 
nearly 2,500 tons of coal, leaving a little over 1,500 tons for cargo. 
The vessel is thus subject to considerable changes, both as regards 
draught and stability, as her coals are consumed, and to regulate 
her immersion is provided with tanks for ballast to the extent of . 
670 tons for salt water and 180 tons of fresh water. Theso ballast 
tanks are subdivided to a considerable extent, and there is in them 
4 complete separation between the two sides of the ship, so that 
not only can the vessel's trim be regulated by filling or emptying 
VOL. Lit. F 
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tanks as may be required, but if she has a list it may be removed 
by pumping out the tanks on one side or by filling those on the 
other. 

In order to provide for coaling in smooth water, the Austral is, 
as is usually the case with vessels of her class, provided with coal 
ports as many as fifteen in all, there being no less than three 
athwartship bunkers aud also three pocket bunkers on each side of 
the ship. These coal ports were not, however, used at Sydney 
on the first voyage of the ship, but the coals were taken in over 
all, the result being so much dirt and discomfort that the master 
suggested to the owners on his return to London that in fature the 
coal ports should be used, and baskcts were provided with a view 
to the coal being taken in from lighters, as is the practice with 
large steamers in London and Liverpool. It would appear that 
the coal taken in by ocean steamers at Sydney is usually brought 
coastwise by steam colliers of considerable size, and the dearness 
of labour in the colony renders it desirable that, if possible, it 
should be taken direct from the collier without transhipment into 
lighters. 

It was arranged by the Sydney agent of the company, contrary 
to the wish and expectation of the captain, that this method should 
be adopted in the case of the -dustral on her second voyage. Most 
of her cargo was discharged while she was lying at the quay, and 
part of her coaling was done there under the disadvantage that, as 
colliers could only lie on the off side, she could only be coaled on 
one side at the time. As a consequence of this, while coaling on 
the 5th November, she took a considerable list, from which she 
was recovered by the coal being trimmed and a ballast tank pumped 
out on the low side. The captain then asked for the vessel to be 
removed to her moorings in the stream, where coaling was proceeded 
with, sometimes by two collicrs, one on each side, sometimes by 
one, which would put on board a certain amount on one side, and 
then be moved to the other side in order to keep the vessel upright. To 
facilitate the process of coaling from the large colliers, and to pre- 
vent the waste of coal, the captain had ordered the vessel to be 
lightened by pumping out the ballast tanks, and on the night of the 
accident all the salt water tanks were empty. 
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The 9th November is kept as a holiday in Sydney, and on that 
day and also on the 10th, no coaling was done, but on the 
morning of the 10th a piece of shafting weighing over 10 tons 
which had a flaw in it, was got up and put over the side of the 
ship into a lighter. This practical experiment on the vessel’s 
stability was performed with the result that she showed no per- 
ceptible list. On the night of the 10th November it appears that 
no one expected coal to come alongside, but still all the coal ports 
were open, because colliers might come without notice being 
given. <A large collier, the JVoowoona, did come a little before 
- midnight, and the chief officer saw to her being made fast on the 
port-side, and she commenced coaling the ship. The captain when 
he came on board saw the chief officer about, and concluded that all 
was going on right, and then turned in for the night. There were but 
four officers in the Austral, the three juniors each had to supervise 
the loading or discharging of one of the holds, the chief ofticer 
had of course a general charge of the deck, and thus it came to 
pass that there was no responsible officer available for a regular 
night watch, and it appears not to have been the custom to keep 
such a watch. Further, although some one in the engine-room 
department was supposed by the company’s instructions to be in 
attendance at coaling, as well to check the quantity delivered, as 
to see that the coals were properly trimmed, it appears to have 
been the custom for the chief engineer and his assistants to find 
out for themselves when their services were needed in this respect. 
One man of the engineer's staff was kept on watch, especially to 
see that steam was kept up in the donkey in the event of fire, but 
he knew nothing about the coaling. 

It thus came about that an ocean steamer worth over £200,000, 
with a crew of about 150 men asleep on board, was left moored 
in a tide-way with all her coal ports open, those ports being not 
more than five feet from the water ; and while coal was put on 
board on one side only from a collier, there was no one to sce to 
the trimming of the coal, and no one to direct the collier to move 
when for the safety of the ship it was necessary for her to do so, 
except one able seaman who was instructed by the chief officer to 
call him if the vessel had a list. The men who were coaling the 

F 2 
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vessel would no doubt prefer to do their trimming without any 
supervision, and similarly they would like to put in as much 
as possible on one side before being moved to the other; 
and so they went on coaling hour after hour in the dark 
till 120 tons had been put in on one side of the ship and her 
coal ports were brought to the water’s edge. It appears that 
the vessel was trimmed something like three fect by the stern, 
and whereas early in the night coaling was going on at both the 
foremost and aftermust ports, after a time the after bunker 
was filled, and then coals were only put in at the foremost 
ports, so that the after ports, being so much nearer the water, 
were probably under water while coaling was still going on 
forward. Anyhow, no one appears to have observed that water 
Was running in till the people on the collier noticed that the 
Austral was coming over on them, and then the alarm was given, 
too late to save the ship, but fortunately soon enough to enable 
most of her crew to escape. The vessel sank, and either in sinking 
or when she touched the ground partially righted again, and 
remained in that position till she was raised. 

In the face of these facts it seems difficult to understand how 
the inquiry into the Austral casualty could have occupied the best 
part of a fortnight. Whether the captain had the assistance of a 
sufficient number of officers to have a proper watch, whether in the 
absence of such assistance the vessel should have been left mizht 
after night with coal ports open and only a few feet from the water, 
whether the engineer should have had such notice of coaling as 
would have enabled him to provide for its effectual supervision, are 
all questions which it would appear not very difficult to answer. 
Undoubtedly, as the Commissioner decided, the accident was the 
result of a serics of small mistakes, and given such a similar series 
of mistakes to-morrow a similar accident might occur in almost 
any large occan steamcr. Leave the vessel's coal ports open, tnm 
her by the stern, and then coal at the foremost ports till the after 
ones are under water, and she necessarily must go down, unless 
indeed the bunkers are watertight and their doors are shut close. 

The inquiry, however, instead of being directed to the very 
simple object of fixing responsibility for the disaster, assumed the 
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shape of an investigation of the general question of the stability of 
the ship. The captain of the Austral stated in evidence that he had 
been present during most of the time that his vessel was building, 
that he saw her launched, and had had the fullest opportunity of 
making himself acquainted with her both light and loaded, that he 
was perfectly satisfied with her behaviour at sea both under steam 
and sail, having on that same voyage had her fifteen hours under 
sail alone; but it had been suggested to him that when she partially 
capsized her stability was at the vanishing point, and that was 
how he accounted for the accident. This being considered as in 
some measure an impeachment of the stability of the vessel, her 
owners thought it necessary to have the whole question investigated 
by a competent naval architect, and we may perhaps be permitted 
to say that they could hardly have placed it in better hands. 
Mr. Elgar inclined the ship at Glasgow some short time since, and 
having thus obtained the position of her centre of gravity in her 
then condition, corrected it by calculations for the extreme light 
condition of the ship, for her condition under probably the worst 
state of loading, for several other intermediate conditions, and, 
finally, for the probable state of things at the time of the accident. 
We should have preferred for an experiment of this character a 
larger inclination than that obtained (ly, degree), seeing that 
disturbing influences of wind, moving weights, &c., at so small an in- 
clination bear a large proportion to the inclining force, but there 
can be little doubt that all corrections were made with as much 
care and accuracy as possible. It is also necessary to point out 
the difficulty in the way of an exact quantitative statement of the 
conditions of the vessel due to the uncertainty as to the trimming 
of the coal on board at the time of the accident. When the vessel 
went down, the coal no doubt shifted considerably; how much itis 
impossible to say. Notwithstanding these and other qualifications 
that might be suggested, there can be little doubt that Mr. Elgar’s 
elaborate and careful investigation enabled him to give a sufficiently 
accurate account of the stability of the vessel and to state con- 
fidently that she partially capsized, not because ‘‘ the vanishing 
point of her stability '’ (whatever that may mean) had been reached, 
but because 120 tons of coals were put in one side, and the list 
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thus caused was sufficient to bring her coal ports under water. 
The same thing might of course have been seen by anyone on 
board on the morning of the day before the accident. A weight 
of ten tons being put over the side would have caused a very per- 
ceptible list and have given ample warning had the vessel's stability 
been dangerously small. While Mr. Elgar’s investigations were of 
considerable use to the Orient Company as completely disposing of 
any imputations tipon the stability of their ship and were from 
that point of view fully worth their trouble and cost; it is for 
many reasons difficult to understand the extraordinary position 
taken up by the Wreck Commissioner with regard to them. 

He considers that for every large steamer the position of the 
centre of gravity should be obtained by experiment after she is 
launched, and that curves of stability should be got out under 
various assumed conditions to cover every possible position of 
danger in that respect. Further the master of the vessel should 
be furnished with copies of these curves, in order that by their 
aid he may regulate the loading and stowage of his ship. While 
it is, as we have said, difficult to understand how this general con- 
clusion has been arrived at, it is impossible to imagine how 
it can be applied to the special case of the Austral. It is said 
that had the captain known the exact conditions of stability of 
his vessel, he would not have ordered the pumping out of the 
ballast tanks till there was more cargo or coal on board, and then 
the vessel would not have had her ports put under water so svon. 
If the ballast tanks had been full the vessel would of course have 
been deeper in the water, so much deeper that the edge of the 
ports would have been at least 1 foot nearer the water. Conse- 
quently, a smaller inclination would have done the mischief. With 
tanks empty an inclination of 12 degrees brought the ports to the 
water; with tanks full an inclination of 94 degrees would bring about 
the same thing. The former occurred after 120 tons of coal had 
been put on board; in the latter case nearly 200 tons would be 
required to incline the ship to the smaller angle. It cannot, how- 
ever, be supposed that coaling would have been stopped because of 
a certain quantity of coals having been put on one side, in fact 
the orders given to the watchman were merely to report if there 
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was noticeable list. List then, and not quantity was to regulate 
the coaling arrangements, and consequently there would, with the 
tanks full, have been less reason to notice the dangerous condition 
than with them empty. 

The Wreck Commissioner further says that, ‘‘in the present 
case, supposing the captain had becn furnished with the curves and 
calculations, would it not have warned him that at a smull angle 
of heel the vessel did not gain greatly in righting moment, and 
that consequently there was great danger in loading her with ports 
open, for that a single heel might bring the ports down to the 
water? The captain had in this case found to his cost that a 
little knowledge was a dangerous thing. This knowledge was 
formed from the behaviour of his ship at sea which taught him 
that she had a large moment when she heeled at a large angle, but 
not (what the curve would have shown him) that a slight heel did 
not supply the like remedy. At any rate he would have been 
warned of the danger of loading without careful supervision. 
The Court, therefore, could not think that the owners 
were right in sending the vessel to sea as they did without caleu- 
lating her curves of stability, and furnishing them to the captain 
as they ought to have done.’ In a former part of the report it is 
also said :—‘* One fact, however, was to be observed, that by these 
curves of stability the righting moment did not increase very rapidly 
at first. It was only when the heel was between 20 and 30 
that it increased rapidly. At first the incrense is but slow.” 
Would the curve of stability have in this case told the captain more 
than he knew perfectly well without it? We think not. The 
comparatively slow increase of righting moment for small angles of 
inclination is not the exception but the rule, and so far from being 
a fact only to be known by means of calculation is one of the 
commonplaces of naval architecture, and we may say also of sea- 
manship. If anything could be gained by furnishing information 
as to stability to masters of ships, it would only be where the vessel 
in question has special features either of design or loading, causing 
her to be an exception to those ordinary rules which every ship- 
master cannot fail to learn from experience at sea. The lessons 
gained by such experience are real knowledge, curves of stability 
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would only impart knowledge to one who had such an amount of 
special scientific training as to be able to understand and to apply 
the information contained in them. Mr. Elgar and Mr. Martell, 
who were called by the owners in reference to the classification of 
the ship, both expressed this view of the case in evident opposition 
to the opinion of the Wreck Commissioner. They both agreed in 
the view which would be taken by most naval architects, that 
information as to a vessel’s stability expressed in scientific language 
would be worse than useless to the average shipmaster. It would, 
in fact, in many cascs, notably in the case of the Austral, be telling 
him facts which he well knows in a language which he does not 
understand. 


THE “ AUSTRAL” INQUIRY. 


(Communicated. ) 





I. 


HIS trial has excited an extraordinary amount of 
interest amongst all classes of seamen and experts, 
and plainly indicates that those in charge of such 
costly machines and human life must use ceaseless 

vigilance. It also shows the baleful influence caused by prac- 

tically taking the command of a ship from the man whe ought 
to understand her qualities under all possible conditions. In 
some of our most important trades the agent has full powers over 
the master, and indirectly he invests his subordinates with this 
authority. Should the master attempt to carry out what 
he deems essential for the good of the ship, a plain hint or 4 
direct threat is made that his ‘‘injudicious interference" will be 
brought under the notice of the Company. In this instance he 
was apparently threatened with censure or something worse if in 
accordance with his judgment he presumed to pass a single pound 
of coal over the upper-deck, just as if it were to his particalar 
advantage that a ship which he felt proud to command should be 
grimed with coal dust for an unknown period. If men who ares 
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the head of their profession are thus treated we can easily imagine 
the dependent position of the rank and file of the service, and 
the urgent necessity for reform which such a state of things calls 
for. 

But let us glance over the evidence and the causes which, 
from a seaman’s point of view, led up to the disaster. Theo 
witnesses, without exception, assert that up to the time of the 
accident no perceptible list attracted their attention. The 
saloon steward is very clear on this point, and although he 
may not be a seaman, still it is impossible an inclination of 
12° could remain unnoticed by him. In port it is the custom in 
large passenger steamers to stand flowers, china, and glass orna- 
ments on the saloon tables, and a list of 10° or less would have 
caused these to slide off, and would have called attention to the fact in . 
&most unmistakeable manner. Mr. Elgar states that in his opinion 
the list was gradually induced by the weight of coal until the 
port-sills were overflowed, and then it became a repetition of the 
case of the J/urydice. No amount of righting moment could 
balance the effect of that flood, which in a few seconds must have 
filled the pockets on the downward side, and subsequently the 
bunkers and engine-room. From the calculations, as well as the 
build, the stability appears with proper handling to be far in excess 
of the ordinary run of steamers of her class. In the Shippiny and 
Mercantile Gazette of October 2nd, at the maximum of 61° the 
length of the righting lever is stated to be 2°88 feet, and the righting 
moment 22-242 foot tons. The latter is probably a misprint, as it 
ig 23-2416 foot tons. 

With all deference to the opinion of the Court, and that of the 
distinguished experts who in a very great measure influenced it, 
We must point out that one possible contingency has been completely 
overlooked or dismissed with the remark, ‘‘it was of no conse- 
quence.” A lighter was lashed alongside, but the circumference 
of the head and stern ropes is not given ; it will not, however, be 
unreasonable to suppose the foremost rope was six inches, and 
the after one four in circumference. The muximum breaking 
strength of a good six-inch Manilla rope is 17 tons, and a 
four-inch 74 tons. Now, until the ship had listed four or five 
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degrees the ropes would certainly be slack, but on reaching 
that angle, tension would probably commence. The centre 
of gravity of the 120 tons of coals was’ in this instance 
about 14 feet from the middle line of the ship, inducing a listing 
moment of 1,680 foot tons, and to balance this, the ropes on 
the lighter ought to have been capable of sustaining a steady 
pull equivalent to 70 tons. But it is evident that under the most 
favourable conditions they must part under a strain of one-third of 
the weight. We therefore assume the ship was, after having attained 
an inclination of a few degrees, held up by these ropes and the 
lighter, and when by suddenly parting, she floated in the positicn 
due to her lading, one or more of the port sills was under water. 
Possibly another trifling cause may have helped to bring about the 
disaster. Were there any external fittings, which by resting on the 
‘ belting of the collier could in conjunction with the lighter bear up 
for a time against the heeling power of the coal? We ask this 
question, because throughout the trial no allusion is made to any of 
these little incidents which often materially affect the issue involved. 
What is termed the ‘ludicrously inaccurate ’’ statement of the 
captain demands from a seaman’s point of view more consideration 
than has been vouchsafed to it. He well knew that while theorists 
were informing the Court that the maximum angle of stability was at 
the time 65°, the sliding of coals, cargo, and every moveable weight 
to leeward at a much smaller angle, joined to the enormous leveraze 
of the unusually heavy masts and yards (the lower masts alone 
weighed some 85 tons), would render such a calculation of litte 
practical value. Had the Court cross-examined him on this state- 
ment, it is pretty certain a clear and satisfactory explanation 
would have been rendered. It is to be regretted that the tral 
ended without a compliment being paid to the able official who 
raised the ship. The country may well feel proud of the engineer 
who performed a feat which hitherto has not been equalled in the 
annals of maritime engineering, and had the Austral becn a national 
ship, his merits would doubtless have met with some mark of puble 
favour, but under existing circumstances, he must rest content with 
having done his duty to his employers and conferred honour on 
his profession. 
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The evidence of Mr. Martell indicates that he is a thorough 
master of the practical as well as the theoretical part of the question, 
and his opinion coincides with that of the celebrated engineer quoted 
im the last number of the Nautical Magazine, viz., that a knowledge 
_ of the metacentric height for any particular draught of water is of 
little use to the shipmaster in the hurry of loading or discharging. 
It is as necessary to keep weights low down in a tender ship as it 
ig in war to keep powder dry. In both cases, incessant watchfulness 
is the only safeguard, and those who think otherwise are sooner or 
later rudely reminded of the error they have committed, and must 
accept the consequences. A commander in the hour of difficulty 
has no more reason to consult theory than he would have to 
consult the anemometer before turning the hands up to reef 
topsails. The true condition of his charge should always be 
known, and its importance appreciated. Never at sea or in 
port should a shipmaster entrust the safety of his command 
to subordinates, but ho himself should personally sce to it. This 
must be of more utility and of greater advantage to all concerned 
than the knowledge that with a displacement of 7,125 tons the height 
of the metacentre will be — feet above the keel. A prudent man who 
had a suspicion that his charge was ‘‘ tender” would at once ascertain 
the cause and what steps were necessary to correct it, in lieu of 
Tetiring to his chart-room to ponder over curves of stability which 
were calculated for a completely different state of lading than what 
he had to grapple with. At a fixed draught, as we all know, tho 
mnetacentre is constant; it is the position of the centre of gravity which 
causes anxiety, and if it were possible by a simple method to ascer- 
fain its whereabouts with regard to the other point, seamen would 
thankfully acknowledge their indebtedness to the author; but as 
this is impossible vigilance is the only remedy. Two ships may 
have precisely the same lines and similar disposition of weights in 
hull and fittings; one, however, may from necessity or the whim of 
her owner be sparred far more heavily than the other, and conse- 
quently their stability at large angles of heel must differ from the 
outset. The great failing of the day is the piling on of topweight 
afler the ship proper is completed. Really the appearance of 
many vessels when ready for sea would induce the uninitiated to 
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believe that the ordinary laws of mechanics were suspended in 
their favour. 

Few outside the Court will attach blame to the owners simply 
because they omitted to supply the master with the curve of 
stability and explicitly written instructions, nor will those whose 
experience entitles their opinions to be heard with respect agree in 
believing that six officers are necessary for a ship of this class. 
Only two people, the commander and the chief officer, can be held 
responsible for the safety and discipline of a ship, notwithstanding 
that disaster may ensue from the culpable negligence of ther 
subordinates. They enjoy the glory of success, and should accept 
the blame due to failure. The practice of leaving a single watchman 
in charge of a magnificent ship like the Austral, or indced of 
any ship, to one individual for twelve hours, it is to be 
hoped is not common. Four hours on a stretch at such 
monotonous duty is quite sufficient to test the waking powers of 
anyone who is not weighted with mental responsibility, and it may 
well be asked why were the quartermasters not employed on a duty 
which custom peculiarly attaches to them. Officers cannot be in 
the hold during the hours of daylight and pacing the deck at nizht, 
but the fact that their presence is absolutely necessary in working 
cargo indicates in a striking manner the demoralization of the 
so-called British seaman. Only those who are familiar with them 
can form an idea of their true state and condition. In a warehouse 
robberies are of rare occurrence ; on shipboard, unless the greatest 
vigilance is exercised, cargo will certainly be broached. Liquor is 
generally the primary inducement and bale goods follow in their tarn. 

If it appears singular that the dangerous condition of the ship 
failed to attract the attention of the executive, it is still more so 
that the coaling should not have awakened one of the eight engineers. 
Where were their rooms with respect to the coaling ports in use? 
The present coalheavers of the antipodes must work in a very 
different fashion from what they formerly did, and _ also 
from those of Europe and America, if the tipping of the 
coals is carried on in solemn silence. In the stillness of the 
night the rumbling in the bunkers sounds like a huge drum, in many 
instances rendering sleep impossible to those who have the mis- 
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fortune to be in the vicinity. However, blame has not been attri- 
buted to anyone on board, a solution few, whatever their opinions 
may be, will feel disposed to question, but it isto be hoped that the 
moral which the case inculcates will sink deeply into the minds of 
my brother seamen. MASTER MARINER. 
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lost during the last two years—one might even say ten 
years without being very far from the truth—twenty- 
seven per cent. have betrayed the fact most clearly 
that something was wrong with the courses steered. No currents 
have, in their cases, existed—unfortunately—whereon to fall 
back ; no gales of wind to take the responsibility of their loss; no 
undiscovered rocks or shoals to help the bewildered out of bewil- 
derments; nothing, in fact, but defective compasses. Well, 
there no doubt will be defective compasses, as long as compasses 
exist, just ns there are defective machines everywhcre; but in 
respect to the mariner’s compass particularly, there are deyrees of 
defection, which mean simple errors at one end, easily corrected, 
but death and destruction at the other. 

If compasses are defective, and are really to blame for that large 
percentage already mentioned, let us see where the causes come in. 
A few simple inquiries into the method and system of their treat- 
ment, will lead to the discovery. that in the great mass of freight 
steamers—the great mail packet ships are better looked after in 
this respect—what is called the standard compass, is placed upon 
the extreme end of a long vertical pole, somewhere in the vicinity 
of the bridge, and in such position, standing some twelve or fifteen 
feet above the level of the deck, it is supposed to be beyond all 
attractive influence. To be in fact beyond the attraction of beams, 
masts, funnel, &c., &c., of which the ship is composed. When our 
ships and steamers were in their infancy, when the Great Britain, 
for example, some five and thirty years ago, ran ashore on the 
coast of Ireland, owing, it was said afterwards to defective com- 
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passes, it was gencrally supposed that a compass, whose various 
errors had been determined by competent persons, would continue 
to have such errors, for a voyage or two, at least, much in the 
same way that a fairly good watch, after being regulated 
for error, may be depended on to keep in that corrected 
condition for a month or two.; or as the watchmakers say, 
‘‘ guaranteed for two years.” But the stranding of the Great 
Britain, and other such accidents, opened the eyes of nautical 
experts to the fact that an error of the very best compass could 
not be depended on for as many days as some had given it months. 
A change in the course of the ship, that is to say, in the direction 
of her head—a heavy list to starboard or port; heavy rolling; or 
even a storm of thunder, with lightning—was quite enough, sepa- 
rately, to put the compass all wrong. And such changes were 
frequently sudden. 

Finally, after ycars of trial and experiment, the experts in 
compass management determined to have the standard compass in 
such a position that it should be clear of all attraction of ship- 
fittings, and yet be readily got at for purposes of daily observation. 
In a large steamer, with spacious decks and bridges, this was not 
at all a difficult matter, although in smaller ships it was, yet by 
no means insurmountable; for, if there is room for a bridge, there 
is invariably also room for an azimuth compass. 

Those masters of vessels who ignore the pole compass, who prefer 
what is called a pure and simple ‘‘ azimuth compass,” placed upon 
x pedestal on the bridge, or in some part of the ship where it is 
clear of attractive influence, and where observations upon it can 
he readily obtained, as a rule, make their courses shaped per 
standard: they make such courses because their officers are able 
carefully to examine the compass daily, or hourly, by sun, or 
stellar, or even lunar observations, at any time of day or night, 
as the case may be. 

In the pole compass, fitted as it generally is on board freight 
steamers, such a system is notcarried out; indeed, in very many 
cases, it might even be said that it is not understood. The ship 
when new, or on the commencement of a voyage, is swung 10 oF 
near the docks by a person who makes a living by such work. 
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He does it correctly enough, no doubt, and supplies the captain 
with aseries of cards, showing what is the deviation of every point and 
half point of each compass on board the ship, but especially that of the 
pole compass. When the ship gets to sea—speaking generally— 
these deviations, obtained near the docks, or indeed anywhere, it 
matters not—change, and sometimes to such an extent as to cause 
much bewilderment. Yet the captain and officers, in numerous 
instances, are led to suppose that such deviations will hold good 
throughout the voyage; and in far too many cases they believe 
this and act accordingly. 

As an example of this system acase may be cited of a new 
steamer leaving the north-east coast of England for Calcutta. She 
was swung, on being ready for sea, in order to ascertain the various 
errors of the compasses. And this service was performed by a fully 
competent person, no doubt. 

First she was swung in the docks, where a number of iron 
steamers were moored, but on her captain expressing some doubt 
as to the value of the errors so obtained, she was taken outside 
the harbour some three miles from the land and there put through 
another series of observations. She then returned to the docks, 
remained there three days, and afterwards proceeded on _ her 
voyage. The three days in the docks had been occupied in taking 
inacargo in which iron, or metal of any kind formed no part. 
This ship made her courses good, until her head was suddenly 
brought to the northward, after rounding Ceylon, when in the 
short run from the Basses to Madras, she was /orty-fire iniles 
out of her reckoning. On leaving India and proceeding home- 
ward, the courses made were so bad, that she was, on two 
occasions, within a hair’s breadth of being run ashore; first, 
on the reefs outlying some of the islands in the Red Sea; and 
secondly in the English Channel. On a subsequent voyage this 
vessel ran ashore on the coast of Africa, and knocked her 
bottom out. 

It must be assumed that her master and officers were as ignorant of 
the proper treatment of a compass, or rather of the great errors 
to which is liable, as were the badly advised owners and builders 
who placed such a contrivance as a pole compass on board 
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their valuable ship. Otherwise she could never have made such 
extraordinary courses, which were invariably blamed to currents. 

It is quite true that in the examination which masters and officers 
have to pass they are instructed in this branch of navigation, 
but like many other things, after that inquisition is ended, there is 
also an end to the exercise ; except in mail steamers, when there is 
certainly more time at hand and a greater number of officers to 
attend to such duties. There is, however, no attempt made here 
to excuse officers of such vessels from carrying out such simple 
duties, and indecd’ there would be no necessity to excuse them. 
The fault is not so much theirs as that of the builders, or the 
owners, in not stipulating for an azimuth compass, on a short 
pedestal, in place of the long wriggling pole, whose tremors alone, 
when a ship is steaming, are quite enough to disorganise any 
compass. It is because the means are not at hand, that ships’ 
officers and masters are negligent of such precautions. Norie, in 
his excellent Treatise on Navigation, published, probably, more than 
fifty years ago, gives the simplest and clearest instructions to 
officers for finding the daily, or hourly error of the compass by 
celestial observation. Such methods were, however, so little in 
practice at sea in the wooden ships, when the present masters were 
apprentices, that along with a great deal more in his valuable 
epitome, they were well nigh being consigned to oblivion. 

In the various circumstances under which officers and masters are 
now engaged for their appomtments, it is perhaps better that the 
ship should be thoroughly tested for compass error by some com- 
petent authority on shore before proceeding to sea; but there are 
no duties at sea which have a greater call upon the captain than 
those which demand his daily, or even hourly attention to such 
friendly guides; and probably there are no duties he would so 
readily attend to—if the means existed. 

Seamen now-a-days are allowed to say so little in regard to the 
fitting out of ships, that it is not wonderful such a make-believe 
as a pole continues to exist; it has certainly a rather impressive 
appearance, which perhaps has something to do with its general favour 
amongst inexpcrienced builders and owners. 

The best place to fit a standard compass is as near the bridge as 
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possible, if the bridge be amidships, for in the centre of the ship 
there is less of that tremulous motion which is common to all 
steamers, and which has a destructive effect upon a compass’s 
constitution. It should be at least twelve feet from all iron- 
work, and particularly vertical ironwork, such as masts or funnels. 
If there is not room on or near the bridge, there are many 
other places, even in the smallest ships, where one could 
be placed with advantage. It is the fashion in some steamers 
which have been built lately to stick to the pole, and to have a 
platform upon it, for an observer it is presumed, but such standards 
are not reliable, chiefly because there is too much jolting con- 
nected with them. Before concluding this paper it would 
be interesting to take note of the difference between the 
successful navigation of a ship fitted with a pole and supplied 
with cards of deviation by the operator who swung her, and 
another fitted with an ordinary azimuth compass placed upon a 
five-foot pedestal. In the first case the cards are examined by the 
captain, previous to his shaping his courses, and with a belief, firm 
or otherwise, in their accuracy, he steers for his intended port. 
Probably a good look-out by a vigilant officer discovers a light or a 
headland in time to avoid dangers, as was done frequently in the 
case of the steamer already cited, but when fogs and mists sur- 
round this unfortunate ship, as happened to her in her following 
voyage, where is she? Now, turn to one of many examples from 
those vessels on which daily observations are taken, and where a 
book is kept in which all observations are duly recorded. We 
shall find that in upwards of sixty per cent. of such ships in 
navigating either of the two channels, they make their courses, it 
may truly be said, to a mile, while nearly all manage it success- 


fully and in most cases at great speed. 
E. B. 
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ROUTES FOR STEAMERS FROM THE CHANNEL TO NEW 
YORK AND BACK. 





has lately published the results of an investigation 
into the routes to be recommended for steamers 
between the Channel and New York.* The data 
have been obtained from the logs of some of the larger English 
steamship companies, especially the Great Western, the Cunard 
and White Star Lines, and from about 500 outward and 500 home- 
ward passages supplied by the Meteorological Office at Hamburg, 
in addition to the materials at the disposal of the Utrecht Ofiice. 
The work has been carried out by the Marine Superintendent of 
the Meteorological Institute of Utrecht, Baron van Heerdt, by 
direction of Professor Buys Ballot, and it contains tables and 
charts showing the best routes, the icebergs met with, and the sea 
surface temperatures. We have extracted for our readers the 
general results which have been arrived at by the investigation. 





I.— Voyages from the Channel to New York. 


Although the difference between the duration of the voyages on 
the different routes is not so great as on some other routes, ¢.4.. 
between Aden and the Straits of Sunda (Nautical Magazine, Vol. 51, 
p- 85), yet it is still sufficient to fix the attention of the navigator 
upon that course which offers the greatest chance of a quick passage. 
Notwithstanding the number of voyages discussed, they were not 
sufficient to allow of each month being treated separately ; con- 
sequently those months have been combined which showed on the 
first classification of the voyages on the meridians of 30° 
and 50° W. longitude, that such could be done without difficulty. 
With regard to this combination however, it should be stated that the 
voyages for each month were first separately grouped and compared— 





* Route voor stoomschepen van het Kanaal naar New York en terug. 
Folio. Utrecht, 1883. 
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due allowance being made for the difference of speed of the vessels—and 
by this means it was found that the following months could be 
taken together without difficulty :—- 

(1.) December, January, February, March. 

(2.) April, May. 

(3.) June, July, August. 

(4.) September, October, November. 

It is of course supposed that the intelligent navigator will not 
keep blindly to the routes laid down, which are only the result of a 
limited amount of data, but that he will follow the same as nearly as 
his own varying circumstances permit. It must always be borne in 
mind that a route laid down from a number of previous voyages 
during which the conditions of weather, wind and current have had 
great influence, can never be mathematically correct so far as single 
voyages are concerned, so that it must be looked upon more as an 
approximation to the best route to be followed. 

We will now consider the following groups :— 


(1.) DecemBer, JaNuaRY, FEBRUARY AND Marcu. 


Mean duration of voyage to 80° W. long. and to New York after 
crossing the meridian of 30° W. long. 


By ships cutting the meridian of 80° W. :— 
A. In 50° N. lat. and Northwards. 
To 80° W. 2d. 12h. From 30° W. Gd. 6h. 
B. South of 50° N. lat. 
To 30° W. 2d. 19h. From 80° W. 6d. 7h. 


Separating the ships, according to different routes. 


The ships of group A cross 50° W. long. with the following 
results :— 


By ships cutting the meridian of 50° W. :— 
In 46° N. lat. and Northeards. 
To 50° W. 5d. 7h. From 50° W. 8d. Oh. 
South of 46° N. lat. 
To 50° W. dd. 21h. From 50° W. 8d. 7h. 
a 2 
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While we find those of group B 


In 454° N. lat. and Northwards. 

To 50° W. 5d. 15h. From 50° W. 8d. 2h. 
South of 454° N. lat. 

To 50° W. 6d. 4h. From 50° W. 8d. 2h. 


We see from this that the crossing of 50° W. long. is especially 
important. Those ships which cross 80° W. long. to the nortb- 
ward, but which on 50° W. long. keep to the south always make 
quite as long a voyage as the ships which keep to the southwarl 
on both meridians ; while those which have kept to the southward on 
80° W. long., but which chose a northern crossing on 50° W.long.. 
made a very good voyage. The crossing north of 50° N. lat. on 
80° W. long., and north of 46° N. lat. on 50° W. long., gives an 
advantage on the whole voyage of 21 hours on an average. 


(2.) Aprm anp May. 


In these months the most favourable route does not lie so much 
to the north as in the four winter months; we find the ships 
grouped as follows :—Mean duration of voyage to 30° W. long. 
and to New York after crossing the meridian of 30° W. long. 
By ships cutting the meridian of 30° W. :— 

A. In 50° N. lat. and Northwerds. 
To 80° W. 2d. 17h. From 80° W. 5d. 18h. 


B. From 474° to 60° N. lat. 
To 80° W. 2d. 12h. From 80° W. dd. 15h. 


C. South of 474° N. lat. 
To 80° W. 2d. 21h. From 80° W. 5d. 19h. 


While by separating the ships of the three groups on 60° W. lous. 
we find them distributed as follows :— 


Group A. 
In 464° N. lat. and Northwards. 
To 50° W. 5d. 12h.’ From 50° W. 8d. 16b. 
South of 463° N. lat. 
To 50° W. dd. 12h. From 650° W. 2d. 16b. 
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Group B. 
In 444° N. lat. and Northwards. 
To 50° W. 5d. 16h. From 50° W. 2d. 17h. 
South of 443° N. lat. 
‘To 50° W. 5d. 11h. From 50° W. 2d. 14h. 


Group C. 
In 484 N. lat. and Northwards. 
To 50° W. 6d. 8h. From 50° W. 2d. 22h. 
South of 484 N. lat. 
To 50° W. 5d. 18h. From 50° W. 2d. 22h. 


It is clear, therefore, that a crossing between 474° and 50° N. 
lat. on 80° W. long. is to be preferred, although the difference 
is not so great as in the winter months. At the same time it is 
seen from the grouping on 50° W. long. that in proportion as the 
ships kept to the south on 80° W. long. they had also to cross 
50° W. long. more to the south. We should advise a crossing 
between 474° and 50° N. lat. on 80° W. long., and a crossing to 
the south of 444° N. lat. on the meridian of 50° W. long. But as 
the southernmost ship was on 42°, this should be considered as. 
the southern limit of the route in these months. 


(8.) Jung, Juty anp August. 


Although in these months the differences between the voyages of 
the northerly and southerly ships is much less than in the former 
cases, yet it is seen from the position of the ships that both on 
80° and 50° W. long. a southerly ccurse is prejudicial :—Mean 
duration of voyage to 80° W. long. and to New York after crossing 
the meridian of 80° W. long. By ships cutting the meridian of 
30° W. :— 

A. In 49° N. lat. and Northwards. 
To 80° W. 2d. 12h. From 80° W. 5d. 10h. 


B, South of 49° N. lat. 
To 80° W. 2d.14h. From 80° W. 5d. 13h. 


The difference is not great, being only 5 hours; but on grouping 
the two sets separately on 50° W. long. it is found that this cross- 
ing ig important, especially in these months. Mean duration of 
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voyage to 50° W. long. and to New York after crossing the 
meridian of 50° W. separating the ships crossing the meridian of 
50° W. according to different routes :— 


Group A. 
North of 45° N. lat. 
To 50° W. 5d. 2h. From 50° W. 2d. 16h. 
South of 45° N. lat. 
To 50° W. 6d. 19h. From 50° W. 2d. 11h. 


Group B. 
North of 453° N. lat. 
To 50° W. 4d. 18h. From 50° W. 2d. 21h. 
South of 454° N. lat. 
To 50° W. 5d. 9h. From 50° W. 2d. 21h. 


The above figures plainly show that the crossing on 50° W. 
long. is the most important. The ships in both groups which 
were northward of 45° N. lat. on 50° W. long. had always s 
considerable advantage over those to the southward, and par- 
ticular attention should be paid to this circumstance in determining 
the course. 


(4.) SepTEMBER, OCTOBER, AND NOVEMBER. 


In the above months the mean duration of voyage to 30° W. long. 
and to New York after crossing the meridian of 80° W. was found 
to be as follows :— 

By ships cutting the meridian of 80° W. :— 

A. In 50° N. lat. and Northwards. 
To 80° W. 2d. 15h. From 80° W. 6d. 2h. 


B. South of 50° N. lat. 
To 80° W. 2d.12h. From 30° W. dd. 14h. 


We see that a course to the south of. 50° N. lat. is to be 
preferred. It is not established, however, that an unconditionally 
southerly crossing on 80° W. long. is to be prescribed, as the 
most southerly ship was in lat. 47° 45’ N. 

If we again consider the ships of the two groups separately, 02 
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50° W. long., we find the mean duration of voyage to 50° W. long. 
and to New York after crossing the meridian of 50° W. 
By ships cutting the meridian of 50° W. :— 


Group A. 
In 46° N. lat. and Northwards. 
To 50° W. 5d. 6h. From 50° W. 8d. ih. 


South of 46° N. lat. 
To 50° W. 6d. 8h. From 50° W. 2d. 17h. 


Group B. 
In 454° N. lat. and Northwards. 
To 50° W. dd. 8h. From 50° W. 2d. 2th. 


South of 452° N. lat. 
To 50° W: 5d. 7h. From 50° W. 2d. 2th. 


The crossing on 50° W. long. is therefore of more importance for 
ships which stood to the North of 50° N. lat. on 80° W. long. than ‘ 
for the others. For if we compare the above figures we see that a 
crossing to the north of 454° N. lat., although preferable for ships 
which cut 80° W.-long. to the southward, gives only an advantage 
of two hours, while the gain for those ships which wore to the 
north of 50° N. lat. amounted to 10 hours. 

In the case of these last (Group A.), a tolerably good voyage 
can still be made by crossing 50° W. long. to the northward of 
46°N. lat. 


II. Voyaces rrom New York TO THE CHANNEL. 


In investigating the homeward voyages, the ships were, as 
before, first grouped under each month, so as to show their 
crossings on the meridian of 50° W. long. and on 80° W. long. , 
In this way it was seen whether a northerly or a southerly 
route on those meridians should be recommended, and which 
months could be combined. 


(1.) January, F'esruary, AND Marca. 


Mean duration of voyage to 50° W. long. and to the Channel, 
after crossing the meridian of 50° W. :— 
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By ships cutting the meridian of 50° W. :— 
A. North of 463° N. lat. 
To 50° W. 8d. 5h. From 50° W. dd. 10h. 
B. From 444° to 464° N. lat. 
To 50° W. 8d. 1h. From 50° W. 5d. 10h. 


C. South of 443° N. lat. 
To 50° W. 3d. 2h. From 50° W. 5d. 17h. 


And separating the ships according to different routes on which 


they cross 80° W. long., we find those of Group B, as follows :— 


Ships crosing the meridian of 80° W. :— 
In 50° N, lat. and Northwards. 
To 80° W. 5d. 28h. From 30° W. 2d. 16h. 
From 484° to 50° N, lat. 
To 80° W. 5d. 11h. From 80° W. 2d. 22h. 
South of 483° N. lat. 
To 80° W. 5d. 17h. From 80° W. 2d. 28h. 


And those of Group C. 
In 49° N. lat. and Northwards. 
To 80° W. 6d, ih. From 80° W. 8d. 3h. 
From 474° to 49° N. lat. 
To 8U° W. 5d. 21h. From 80° W. 2d. 17h. 
South of 474° N. lat. 
To 80° W. 6d. lh. From 80° W. 2d. 19h. 


The most favourable route on 50° W. long. lies between 443° 
and 463° N. lat., and although the difference, as compared with 
ships crossing to the northward, is but small, we should not advises 
northerly crossing, especially as this difference is made in that part 
of the voyage which is situated between 70° and 50° W., as the 
ships from 50° W. to the Channel took on an average 5 days 
10 hours. It is quite different with the ships which were to the 
southward of 443° N. lat. on 50° W. long.; these also reached 
that meridian in 8 days, but took 7 hours more for that part of the 
voyage lying between 50° W. long. and the Channel. On 30° W. long- 
the most favourable crossing lies between 484° and 49}° N. lat. 
The difference, as compared with ships to the northward, is 7 
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hours, and with those to the southward, 6 hours. It is very 
prejudicial to take a northerly crossing on 80° W. long. whenever 
50° W. long. has been crossed to the southward (south of 444°). The 
ships which crossed 830° W. long. to the northward of 49° N. lat. 
had a mean voyage of 9 days 4 hours; while those which kept to 
the southward of 474° N. lat. averaged 8 days 20 hours, thus 
having an advantage of 8 hours. If, therefore, the navigator has 
been obliged for any reason to cross 50° W. long. to the south- 
ward of 444° N. lat. it will then be best to cross 80° W. long. 
between 474° and 49°, and above all to avoid a course to the 
northward of 49° N. lat. 


(2.) May ano JuNE. 


Mean duration of voyage to 50° W. long. and to the Channel 
after crossing the meridian of 50° W. By ships crossing the me- 
ridian of 50° W. :— 

A. In 423° N. lat. and Northwards, 
To 50° W. 3d. Oh. From 50° W. 5d. 6h. 


B. South of 423° N. lat. 
To 50° W. 2d. 29h. From 50° W. 5d. 18h. 


And separating the ships as above we find those of group A. :— 


In 48° N. lat. and Northwards. 
To 30° W. 5d.18h. From 30° W. 2d. 14h. 
South of 48° N. lat. 
To 80° W. &d. 21h. From 80° W. 2d. 14h. 


In these months the choice of a favourable crossing on 50° W. long. 
which lies to the northward of 424° N. lat. is especially of import- 
ance, not only because it gives an advantage of 8 hourson the whole 
voyage, but also because the ships which take a more southerly 
course, without reference to where they cut 30° W. long., make a 
long voyage. The ships which keep to the most favourable route 
north of 423° N. lat. on 50°. W long. can shorten their voyage 
still more by a few hours, by crossing 80° W. long. in, or to the 
northward of, 48° N. lat. 
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(8.) Jory, AucustT, AND SEPTEMBER. 


Mean duration of voyage to 50° W. long. and to the Channel 
after crossing the meridian of 50° W. By ships crossing the meri- 
dian of 50° W. :— 

A. In 484° N. lat. and Northwards. 
To 50° W. 3d. 2h. From 50° W. 5d. 4h. 


B. South of 483° N. lat. 
To 50° W. 8d. 2h. From 50° W. 5d. 10h. 


and separating the ships according to different routes on which they 
cross 80° W. long., we find those of group A. as follows :— 


In 483° N. lat. and Northwards. 
To 30° W. 5d. 18h. From 80° W. 2d. 11h. 
South of 484° N. lat. 
To 80° W. 5d. 18h. From 30° W. 2d. 17h. 


and those of group B. :— 


In 489 N. lat. and Northwards. 
To 80° W. 5d. 22h. From 80° W. 2d. 14h. 
From 474° to 48° N. lat. 
To 80° W. 5d. 19h. From 80° W. 2d. 11h. 
South of 474° XN. lat. 
To 80° W. 5d.18h. From 80° W. 2d. 19h. 


In these months the route on 50° W. long. was found to be some- 
what more to the northward, viz., on or to the north of 434° }. 
lat., whereas from the grouping of the ships on 80° W. long. # 
appears that whenever they had a northerly position on 50° W. 
long., the crossing on 80° W. long. was of little importance; ¥¢ 
should, however, advise remaining to the northward of 48}° h. 
latitude. The ships which stood to the southward of 43}° N. lat 
on 50° W. long., were still able to make a good voyage by crossil$ 
80° N. long. between 474° and 48° N. lat. A route too far to the 
southward is prejudicial. 


(4.) NovEMBER AND DECEMBER. 


Mean duration of voyage to 50° W. long., and to the Channel 


a’? 
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after crossing the meridian of 50° W. By ships crossing the 
meridian of 50° W. :— 
A. In 453° N, lat. and Northwards. 
To 50° W. 8d. 3h. From 50° W. 5d. 5h. 
B. South of 453° N. lat. 
To 50° W. 8d. 4h. From 50° W. 5d. 18h. 


And separating the ships as before, we find the ships of 


Group A. :— 
In 493° N. lat. and Northwards. 


To 30° W. 5d. 17h. From 80° W. 2d. 14h. 
South of 493° N. lat. 
To 80° W. 6d. Oh. From 80° W. 2d. 14h. 


And for Group B. :— 
In 49° N. lat. and Northwards. 
To 30° W. 6d. 1h. From 80° W. 2d. 18h. 
From 474° to 49° N. lat. 
To 80° W. 6d. 23h. From 80° W. 2d. 17h. 
South of 475° N. lat. 
To 80° W. 6d. Oh. From 80° W. 2d. 18h. 

In these months the crossing on 50° W. long. again appears to 
be the most important, the same as in the months of May and 
June. An endeavour should therefore be made to cross 50° W. 
long. to the northward of 453° N. The ships which were to the 
south of that had, with few exceptions, a long voyage, wherever 
they crossed 30° W. long. 

Thus we have always found, for the above four groups of 
months, a southerly limit for the ships on 50° W. long.; it is 
quite different in April and October. In April we find that the 
ships which cross 50° W. long. on or south of 434° N. lat. had 
more chances of a quick voyage than those to the northward. The 
difference, however, is only 5 hours. 

We should, however, not recommend going south of 48° 40’ N. lat., 
as the six most southerly ships had an average voyage of 8 days 
17 hours, These six ships were also very much to the south on 
30° W. long., whence it appears that a southerly crossing is prefer- 
able on that meridian. The route to the North of 484° N. lat. on 
30° W. long., appears to us to be the most favourable. 
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On 80° W. long., a northerly crossing appears more favourable for 
both groups. The ships which were to the southwards on 
50° W. long., had an average gain of 4 hours on the whole 
voyage by keeping on or to the north of 48° N. lat. 

In the month of October a crossing south of 453° N. lat. on 
50° W. long. gives an advantage of 10 hours, but here also an 
unconditionally southerly crossing is not to be recommended, as 
the mean voyage of the few ships which crossed to the southward 
of 423° N. lat. is 9 days 8 hours. The navigator should therefore 
keep between 423° and 453° N. lat. On 80° W. long. we find for 
the northerly ships, that itis more advantageous to choose a crossing 
on that meridian on, or to the north of 50° N. lat., while the classitfica- 
tion of the southerly ships shows that a crossing south of 484° N. lat 
deserves recommendation. 

The following table shows the most favourable crossings in each 
month from the passages of the Dutch and German ships :— 


On 50° W. On 30° W. 

January ... woe 44} °° m4 54° N. w.. 48° — 50°N. 
February... 6 48 —45 = N....... 483i & Nd. 
March ... ... 44 & Nd: 255X6 50 & Nd. 
April... ... 484 & Sd. .....48 & Nd. 
May cud ... 423 & Nd. ...... 48 & Nd. 
June... —... 424 & Nd... 474 — 49} N 
July ao .. 48 & Nd. ...... 49 & Nd. 
August... .. 483 — 452.....49 & Nd. 
September .- 443 & Nd. ...... 483 — 50N. 
October ... ... 453% & Sd....... 48 & Sd. 
November ... 45 & Nd. ...... 48} & Nd. 
December . 453 &Nd....... 494 & Nd. 


In the original work dusts are given showing the outward and 
homeward routes for each group of months, with parts of great 
circles showing the prescribed routes. On the charts showing the 
homeward routes from New York to the English Channel the 
position of ice, and isotherms of the surface temperature of the sea 
are given. It was found that the thermometer gave timely notice— 
varying from 4 to 24 hours—of the proximity of icebergs. A8 
most ice was seen in the neighbourhood of Newfoundland and 
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especially on the east side of the Bank, navigators are advised to 
have frequent recourse to the sea thermometer. Most ice was met 
with in the months of May and June, and the least in October, 
November, and December; in October none was recorded by the 
ships whose observations are dealt with in this paper. The most 
southerly latitude on which ice was seen was 404° N. 

It is worthy of remark that, as before stated, ice is chiefly seen 
in the vicinity of, and on the Bank of Newfoundland. In order 
therefore to avoid the danger of meeting with icebergs, ships should 
keep about 15 geographical miles to the south of the Bank, but as 
this might result in a much longer voyage, we consider it more 
advisable to follow the prescribed route, to keep a good look- 
out from 40° W. long., and to carefully observe the temperature of 
air and sea, as it scarcely ever happens that the thermometer fails 
to give timely warning of ice being in the vicinity. 


PROPOSED MARINE OBSERVATORY. 





HE following circular, containing a proposal for the 
foundation of an observatory on the British coast for 





the study of marine animals and plants in relation to 
fish and fisheries, has recently been issued. The 
Fisheries Exhibition will have served a good purpose if it 
results in the establishment of such an observatory as the circular 
indicates. The sea-board of the British Islands abounds with 
untried fishery districts, and nothing is more certain than that the 
movements of sea fish are intimately connected with the direction, 
temperature, and intensity of ocean currents :— : 

‘‘ The value to the fish industry of an increased knowledge of 
the habits and life-history of fishes has been proved by the expe- 
rience of the American and French Commissions. Without such 
knowledge we cannot improve our fisheries commercially ; with it, 
there is every probability that a great deal muy be done in the way 
of controlling and extending them. In order to gain accurate 
knowledge as to the circumstances which affect the life of fishes 
and the various molluscs, shell fishes, corals, and sponges, which 
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are important commercially as well as interesting from the scientific 
point of view, it is necessary that continuous observations should 
be made upon their growth from the egg onwards, upon their food 
and its natural history, as well as upon their enemies and the 
conditions favouring, or injurious to, their life. Such observationg 
can only be successfully carried out by persons resident on the sea 
coast. In order to enable competent observers to spend such time 
as they can afford for these studies to the greatest advantage, 
zoological observatories have been established on the sea coasts of 
foreign countries, but at present there is no such observatory on 
the British coast. The first observatory of the kind is the 
zoological station established by Dr. Dohrn, at Naples, which 1s 
frequented by naturalists from all parts of Europe. Its buildings 
and aquaria represent an expenditure of £20,000, and its annual 
expenditure is over £4,000. Similar observatories have been 
established by the Austrian Government at Trieste, and by 
the French Government at Concarneau, Roscoff, and Villefranche. 
It has been for some years the desire of English naturalists 
to establish a zoological observatory on the British coast, which 
would be in charge of a competent resident superintendent, and 
fitted with aquaria, laboratories, and apparatus, and possessed of 
boats and dredging apparatus. Two or three fishermen would be 
kept in the pay of the observatory, The institution thus organized 
would be frequented at all times of the year by naturalists desirous 
of carrying on original investigations relative to the life-history and 
structure of marine organisms. Accommodation for as many as six 
such naturalists might be provided. The affairs of the observatory 
and the granting of permission to make use of its appliances might 
be intrusted to a small committee, consisting, for example, in the 
first place of the Warden of the Fishmongers’ Company, the pro- 
fessors of zoology, botany, and physiology in the Universities of 
Great Britain and in the London Colleges, and the secretaries of 
the Linnean and Zoological Societies of London. Were such ap 
observatory once established there is every reason to believe that 
funds could be raised annually for the purpose of extending its 
operations and of carrying on special work in it by grants from 
scientific societies, the Universities, and such sources. The obstacle 
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hitherto to the establishment of a British zoological observatory has 
been the difficulty of obtaining the large sum necessary to launch 
the institution. It is calculated that £8,000 would be sufii- 
cient to secure a site and erect and furnish a suitable building, 
while £500 a year should be secured as a minimwmn income for the 
purpose of paying a salary of £250 a year to a resident super- 
intendent, minor salaries to fishermen and attendants, and of 
meeting the small current expenses. The income of the institution 
might be materially aided by the payment of a fee (say £5 a month) 
on the part of those naturalists making use of its resources. The 
opportunity for securing the £20,000 necessary for the inau- 
guration of such a zoological observatory has presented itself in 
eonnexion with the International Fisheries Exhibition. Should 
there be, as there is reason to hope, a large surplus fund in the 
hands of the Committee of the Exhibition at its close, it 1s pro- 
posed to bring the suggestion of the establishment of a marine 
zoological observatory before the Committee, and to endeavour to 
obtain the support of that body for the scheme. It is proposed 
that a deputation of scientific men should interview the Committee 
of the Fisheries Exhibition in order to explain the importance of a 
marine observatory and the close relationship of the work done in 
such an institution to the interests of our fisheries; and the 
Committee would then be asked to consider the propriety of 
handing over the sum of £20,000 (or, if possible, a larger sum, 
this being a minimum) to trustees for the purpose of building and 
endowing such an observatory, provision being made as to the 
future government and occupation of the observatory, as above 
suggested. The following signatures are attached to the circular :— 
‘6 Joun Lussock, M.P., F.R.S. 

P. L. Scuater, M.A., F.R.S. 

F. Jerrery Bett, M.A., F.Z.S. 

MicuaEt Foster, M.D., Sec. R.S. 

J. Burpon Sanperson, M.D., F.R.S. 

W. H. Fruower, F.R.C.S., F.R.S. 

GeorGE J. Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S. 

Avam Sepewick, M.A. 

E. Ray Lanxester, M.A., F.R.S. 
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H. N. Moserey, M.A., F.B.S. 

A. Mitnes Manrsuati, M.D., D.Sc. 
W. T. Tuiserton Dyer, C.M.G., M.A. 
Ricoarp Owen, C.B., F.R:S. 
GeorGeE J. ALtuman., M.D., F.RB.S. 
W. B. Carpenter, C.B., M.D., F.B.8. 
JoHN Murray, F.R.S.E.”’ 


TRUE BEARINGS OF POLARIS. 





TNs HE North Polar Distance of Polaris (a Urse Minoris), 
~p usually called the Pole Star, being nearly 1}°, # 
performs a revolution around the Pole, and is hence 
sometimes to eastward and sometimes to westward 
of the true North. 

The following Table gives the East and West azimuths of Polans, 
reckoned from North:— 





| 
AzimutH oR TRUE Bearine or Powaris. 


Reckoned from North towards EF. or W. 























E ¢ e N. Latrropx. : A 
Be | 8 {10° 20° | 30° | 40° | 45° sor | cor | 8 | ae 
h. bh. | 
0 | E. | 0-4| 0-4 | 0-5 | 0°6 | 0-6 | 0-7 | 0-8 W. | 12 | 
1 | BE. 101/01 1/01 |01/01/01/01/ W. | 13 | 
2 | w. |oslos/o8|04/o4/o4lo6) | 14 | 
3 | w. |0-6)/0-710-7/0-8/0-9]1-0/1-2] BE. ! 15 
2 lw. loolrolit{12lasi14}as8! E | 16 
6 | Ww. [11/12/13 | 1:5/1-6/1-8 | 28 z | 17 
6 | W. }18/1:-4/1:5/1:7/18/20/26/ E. 18 
7 |W. [1:4] 1:5) 16) 1-8/1:9/21/27] BE. , 19 | 
8 | w. }1-3]1-4/1:511-7/1-8/ 20/26) E. | 20 
9 lw. lralas|i4li6l17]19/a4) Bat | 
10 | w. | 1-0} 1-1! 1-2] 1-8} 1-4 | 1-6 | 20 z. | a3 | 
1 | w. [o7/o7:08!0-9/1-0/1-9/1-5' 5. 83 | 
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The arguments of the Table are the Sidereal Time at place, and 
the N. Latitude; the headings of the different columns of the 
Table sufficiently explain themselves ; thus, being in Lat. 40° N., 
at 6h. sidereal time, the true azimuth or bearing of Polaris is 
N. 1-72 W.; also, in Lat. 50° N., at 16h. sidereal time, the true 
bearing of Polaris is N. 1°4° E.; interpolation may be made if 
deemed necessary. Note :—With sidereal time less than 12h. read 
the left hand ‘‘ bearing” column; the right hand ‘bearing’’ 
column belongs to sidereal time from 12h. to 28h. 

The sidereal time at place is readily obtained as follows: to the 
mean time at ship add the sidereal time for the day taken from 
page II. of the Nautical Almanac; or, to the apparent time at ship 
add the Sun’s Right Ascension for the day taken from page I. of 
the Nautical Almanac: rejecting twenty-four hours if the sum 
exceeds that quantity: the correction of the Nautical Almanac 
element (which is something less than four minutes for the twenty- 
four hours) will not make any essential difference in the bearing; 
but you can be as accurate as you choose; at any rate, the cor- 
rection, whether of the time, or of the numerical value of the 
bearing, is so small that either the one, or the other can be made at 
sight. 

Of course, knowing the true bearing of Polaris at any instant of 
sidereal time in any latitude, the error of the compass is found in 
the usual way through taking the compass bearing of the star. 


St. PetEerssurc.— Depth of water in the Maritime canal.—The 
depth of water in the Maritime canal at St. Petersburg is 174 feet 
throughout its length, with the exception of about 440 yards, 
where the depth is 17} feet. Foreign vessels, whose draft, loaded, 
does not exceed 164 feet are admitted to the canal as far as the 
Poutilov railway, under certain reserves specified in the rules for 
the navigation of the canal. Vessels ought not to reduce their 
draft unless the water in the canal is below the ordinary level, or 
unless there 1s a heavy sea in the Neva estuary. 

H 
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SU TES ae much debated question of advances to seamen and 
or Re ‘‘ advance notes,’’ is likely to come to the front again 
PS) ivy next session of Parliament. We have noticed the 


subject from time to time, and kept our readers posted 
up on the literature of the subject. In July, 1873, we showed 
how old a system that of advances to seamen was, and in August, 
1875, another article summed up the question at that time, and 
gave the opinions of eminent men, and that of a Royal Commission, 
upon the subject. We advocated the abolition of the ‘‘ note” as 
a trial, seeing that so many evils gathered in its train ; but this 
we certainly would not have done, had we anticipated that the 
arrest of seamen for desertion would also go with it. For both 
checks upon the disorderly element amongst the lowest class of 
seamen to be renewed together was too much risk. Experience 
has proved this. Mr. Chamberlain—so long as he has any influence 
—protests agaiust the return to imprisonment for desertion. But 
he is, apparently, willing to reconsider the question of the advance 
note. It therefore behoves shipowners and others interested m 
the question, to consider the subject fairly, and get the best terms 
possible. 

Since the abolition of arrest for desertion, -that offence has 
increased, although it has not reached the climax anticipated, and, 
in well-regulated ports, it is said to be declining. Again, the 
making ‘‘ void ’’ the ‘‘ advance note,” has not resulted in curtailing 
the number of advances, nor their amount. Rather otherwise, we 
believe, although it is impossible now to get exact statistics regarding 
them. This much, however, is clear that a number of ways have 
been introduced to evade the law. Such, for instance, as issuing 
allotment notes for one, two, or more payments, to those who are 
not the relatives of the allottee. Thus injuring the allotment note, 
and defeating the object of the Legislature, which was to confine it 
to the relatives of the seaman. Then, we have had ‘‘ bonus notes," 
<‘ demand notes,"’ &c., issued; and, in some cases, the seamen’s 
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wages have been dated a month or more forward upon the articles 
of agreement. All this is simply confusion, and not likely to 
result in benefit to either of the contracting parties. 

The question now is—What is the proper remedy? Shall we 
go back to the old system, pur et simple? We submit not. The 
great evil connected with the old note was the lack of legal status, 
until its term had expired. The seaman received his note, took it 
to his boarding-master, or discounter, as the case might be. He 
was charged ten per cent. for what was termed ‘cashing it.” 
Upon a note of £8 at three days after sailing, or say, a week, such 
a charge meant 500 per cent. per annum. He was charged the 
usual “ board ”’ at a fair price, if at a decent boarding-house ; but 
if he wanted clothes from a slopseller, the prices were usually 
exorbitant. If he had 5s. balance to take, that was as 
much as he could get. This would be doled out to him piecemeal ; 
his clothes would be detained till sailing time, and he would be 
watched ‘‘ like a thief.’ In many cases he sailed without his 
clothes, owing to the laziness (or worse motive) of the slopseller ; 
sometimes with his kit robbed; and, in disgust, he frequently 
‘bolted ’’ in order to spite his caretakers. Another evil which he 
had to endure was—if he took his note—and he was often waylaid 
by disinterested (?) runners who advised him to go to a sharper, 
the document was impounded before he had completed his pur- 
chases. If he wished to withdraw from a negotiation he was only 
laughed at and defied. If he went to a magistrate for a remedy, 
he was told nothing could be done with such a document till its 
term of days had been fulfilled—up to that time it was simply 
waste paper. At the same time, it must be borne in mind that the 
lower class of seamen often got an advance note simply for the 
purpose of cashing it, getting a spree, and running off. Hence, 
the allegation of the discounter that he was bound, in self-defence, 
to take the courses which he did to secure himself, and the presence 
of the sailor on board ship. All these evils and contingencies 
should be duly considered, and a remedy sought for. It will not, 
Probably, be found that a perfect system can be discovered, but 
surely where known evils are seen to exist in this matter, adequate 
penalties could be provided. 

H 2 
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Another plan proposed is to adopt the allotment note to the 
exigencies of the case. But it would be more feasible to improve 
that useful instrument, and confine it to its proper function of 
supplying the necessities of the sailor's family. 

A discussion has recently taken place in a provincial paper upon 
tho subject. The boarding-house keepers have ‘‘ had their day.” 
They propose to continue the ‘“‘ demand note ’’ used at some ports. 
That is an equivalent to cash payment at sailing. They allege that 
the seaman and his effects being delivered to the ship, no more 
liability should be incurred by them. [If losses should occur after 
the point of sailing, the shipowner should bear the onus, because he 
has received the same security for debt as the boarding-house keeper. 
namely, the seamen’s effects. The danger and difficulty attending 
payments and settlements at the critical point of departure is, that 
the captain’s attention should be undisturbed in providing for the 
safety of the vessel and its contents. Another correspondent pro- 
poses that the advance being agreed upon, it should be handed by 
the shipmaster into the custody of the Mercantile Marine Office. 
and payment be made when it is found that the seaman had gone 
with the ship, and the bills charged to him are proper and reason- 
able. This proposition was made so far back as the 15th December, 
1869, by the Shipping and Mercantile Gazette. It is one well 
worthy of consideration. As a voluntary course, we see no objection 
to it, but to make it compulsory would be invading private 
rights. We have had enough of that in shipping law. 
The most prudent course would be to leave the right of 
contract free in all respects. If the rights of any are invaded, 
they should be protected by penalty. The shipowner, who stips- 
lates that an advance of wages be made to his servants, should be 
protected in the best way that he can make his bargain, untran- 
melled by any such regulation as that in the Act of 1880. If the 
seaman swindles him in the advance money, the delinquent should 
be liable to punishment, as any such defaulter would be on shore. 
If the seaman be unfairly discharged or otherwise imposed upon, he 
should have his remedy by asummary process at law. If the board- 
ing-house keeper or discounter be cheated, they should have power to 
recover their just debts by the most efficacious means. Thus the rights 
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of all parties would be protected, and, what more can reasonable men 
expect from any honourable Legislature ? Such a course, too, 
would act as a deterrent upon ‘not joining”—or desertion at 
sailing—and would be a proper substitute for the abolishment of 
arrest for that offence. Because the dishonest seaman would be 
come-at-able in law, without his more honourable brethren being 
at all affected. 

There is a probability that this matter can be treated in a more 
effective manner now. Past experience has given clear lessons 
upon the subject. Owing tothe operation and educative force of 
the seamen’s savings banks, the seamen’s money-order system, and 
the ‘‘ transmission scheme,’’ seamen now have greater inducements 
and facilities to save their wages. The increased employment of 
steamers, too, has affected them. Thousands of them are now serving 
on short voyages, and leave weekly pay to their wives, thus dispens- 
ing with advances. We know one port where, owing to this cause, 
and the proper enforcement of discipline, the number of advances taken 
fell from 94 to 56 in the 100 during the course of about ten years, 
and before the advance note was made “ void.” 

With careful consideration of these facts and arguments, it is to 
be hoped that the maritime community will adequately study the 
matter during this winter, and ripen it for wholesome legislation 
during the ensuing session of Parliament. 
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been ene collected, and is as yet crude and 
imperfect. We publish it as a record :— 

‘‘ The past week is memorable as having witnessed one of the 
most disastrous and severe volcanic eruptions ever known in the 
Malay Archipelago. Krakatoa has again been the origin of 
the disturbance. On Sunday last, about 4 p.m., a series of deto- 
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nations were heard proceeding apparently from the south-west. 
Towards night these grew louder, till in the early morning the 
reports and concussions were simply deafening, not to say alarm- 
ing. When day broke the atmosphere to the west had a sulphar- 
ous and lurid appearance, and a thin layer of fine white ash covered 
the ground. Towards 9 a.m. the reports died away; but about 
an hour later dark clouds quite obscured the sky and the sun. A 
heavy rain of ashes, sulphur, and dust commenced to fall, and at 
11 a.m. this town was in pitch darkness, and business totally sus- 
pended. About 12 o’clock (midday) a large wave, about 17 ft. in 
height, swept in from the sea, causing many prows and small craft 
to be driven ashore, but doing but little damage to the shipping m 
harbour. This being the dry monsoon, the rivers are low at 
present. The wave, however, drove an immense volume of water 
up our rivers, which suddenly rose so high that the banks at the 
river mouth were fluoded and many small crafts stranded. 
Happily the wave subsided again suddenly, leaving the rivers 
almost dry, and about 1 o’clock the rain of ashes subsided and the 
atmosphere grew lighter. Shortly after 2 p.m., however, another 
wave, larger than the first, came rolling in from the sea. A few 
native fishermen were drowned by this wave, and two Europeans at 
Onrust also lost their lives. At Tandjong Priok the Princess 
Wilhelmina was within an ace of stranding, while some small crafts 
and prows were cast high up on land. No further damage, how- 
ever, occurred in Batavia. The eruption, however, so far as wecaD 
learn, has had most fatal and disastrous effects all along the 
south-west coast of Java, and also on the south coast of Sumatra. 
We shall not probably be in possession of full particulars for some 
days yet, as telegraph lines are damaged and roads destroyed, but 
so far we can give the following particulars. The island of 
Krakatoa, the summit of which peak was 2,600 ft. above water 
level, has totally disappeared below the sea, and the neighbouring 
island of Dwarsindeweg is split in five parts. Sixteen new voleanic 
islands have been formed between Krakatoa and Sibesie, and the 
sea bottom in the Straits of Sunda has completely changed. In 
fact, the Admiral Commanding-in-Chief has issued a circular stating 
that till new soundings have been taken the navigation of the 
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Straits of Sunda is likely to be extremely dangerous. Anjer and its 
lighthouse and the other lights of south-west Java have all been 
destroyed. The subsidences and upheavals we have alluded to 
caused a large wave about 100 ft. in height to sweep down on the 
south-west coast of Java and south coast of Sumatra. This wave 
swept inland fora great distance, thereby doing great injury both to 
life and property. We are here only 12 miles away from one of 
the points on which the wave spent its fury. The whole coast- 
line to the south-west has changed its configuration. The in- 
habitants of the island Onrust were only saved from 
the flood which swept over the island by taking refuge on 
board two steamers. At Merak Government establishment 
the inhabitants took refuge on the knoll, 50 ft. high, but were all 
swept off and drowned, with the exception of one European and 
two Malays, who were saved. Mauk and Kramat, west side of 
Batavia Roads, have been laid waste and about 800 lives lost. In 
Tjerengen only one house has been left standing. Both the native 
and European officials have perished. A rain of mud also fell at 
the above place, which is situated opposite to where Krakatoa island 
once lay. Anjer seems to have been completely destroyed. Lloyd’s 
sub-agent there wires from Serang:—<‘ All gone; plenty of lives 
lost.’ The dry dock at Amsterdam Island was carried away by 
the waves, but has since been found stranded in Middelberg 
Island. The Padang steamer, which left here on Sunday, returned 
next day to Anjer, only to find the place in ruins. The captain 
reports that his vessel was in great danger, owing to the eruption 
from Krakatoa. On his arrival at Telok Betong, his first port of 
call, the place was found completely destroyed. We understand 
that it has been submerged, but are not yet in possession 
of full particulars. We hear that on Monday the whole of 
west Java, as far as Banding, was shrouded in darkness and 
covered by ash rains. A telegram just in informs us that the explo- 
sions from Krakatoa were heard at Deli (Sumatra), which place is 
Opposite Penang. The Government here, we understand, in the 
inferest of shipping, are sending out steamers to cruize at either 
end of the Straits of Sunda, to warn vessels to observe caution 
while passing the Straits, as charts are no longer reliable. Accord- 
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ing to latest telegram from Serang we Icarn that in the residency of 
Tjeringen alone 10,000 lives are calculated to be lost. The Padang 
steamer just in reports that it is impossible to approach the place 
where Telok Betong once was situated, owing to the sea being filled 
with pumice stone and mud. In some parts of the Straits the 
pumice stone is % ft. to 8 ft. deep.” 


THE LANDFALL OF COLUMBUS. 
(Continued from p. 769, October No.) 





{ FTER he had left Guanahani he saw so many islands 
that he was undecided which to sail for first, but he 
determined to make for the largest. A vessel thut 
leaves the east part of Samana and steers to the 
southward with some westing comes into view of the hills of 
Plana Cays, Acklin, and Crooked, on bearings from south south-east 
to west by south, and to a stranger these hills would appear lke 
go many islands. After Columbus anchored at the second island 
he wrote that it was five leagues, rather seven—15.9 or 22.3 nau- 
tical miles—from the first. The north-east end of Acklin 
bears S.W. by S.38., 23 nautical miles from the east part of 
Samana. For this discussion I consider Acklin and Crooked to be 
one island, under the name of Crooked. The channel which sepa- 
rates them is of modern origin, no doubt. It has the appearance of 
having been made by crosion; it is so shallow that it can be 
waded across, even at high water, and it is invisible to a passing 
vessel. 

Columbus wrote that the second island had a_north-and- 
south side 15.9, and one east and west over $1.8 miles long. 
Crooked has a north-and-south side 18, and another which 
runs west by north and east by south 29 miles. A navigator 
of to-day could not come nearer to the truth, in describing the 
island in like circumstances ; but Columbus kept his time with & 
sand-glass, and reckoned his speed by the eye. I wish the reade? 
to take heed that it is the second island, and no other, of which the 
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journal records the length and trend of two separate sides ; and that 
Crooked is the only one in the Bahamas which conforms to this 
description. 

A seeming objection to Crooked arises from the language in the 
journal of the 15th of October, that the side of the second island 
toward San Salvador ran north and south, whereas the side of 
Crooked, which is in the direction of Samana runs east and west. 
Columbus could not note this fact at the first island, because 
Crooked is not visible from his anchorage there. After leaving 
Guanahani he saw many islands, and made for the largest. As he 
stood off and on all night, and the tide detained him on the 1dth 
till aboutnoon, he might have noted the side he then came to. This 
is the understanding of R. H. Major, who, in the Juurnal of the 
Royal Geographical Society, vol. xli., p. 198, translates the passage 
thos: “I found that the face of it, on the side toward San Sal- 
vador [or rather, I would suggest, on the side approached by the 
ships in coming from San Salvador], ran north and south fivo 
leagues, and the other side, which I coasted, ran east and west ten 
leagues.’ 

From the data kindly supplied by the officers of the Naval 
Observatory in Washington, I learn that the moon crossed the 
meridian of Crooked Island on the 14th of October, 1492, at 
Gh. 86m., a.m. Civil time. The British Admiralty Tide Tables for 
1881, give seven o’clock for the ‘‘ Establishment of the Port” at 
Crooked. Therefore it was high water there on the 14th of 
October at 1h. 86m. p.m. ; low at 7h. 48m., high at 2 a.m. on the 
15th; low at 8h. 12m. and high at 2h. 24m. p.m. The sun set at 
5h, 40m. and twilight lasted about 1h. 19m. The journal does not 
give the wind a¢ Guanahani nor until the 16th, at the second island, 
when it is entered as S.E. I have shown that Columbus 
made the land on the 12th of October, with a strong N.E. trade, 
and the invariable circuit of winds alluded to would give 
light easterly ones, sometime from the 12th to the 16th. 
During the regular ‘‘trades’’ the current between Samana 
and Crooked flows W.N.W., a knot an hour; but at other 
times the set and drift are uncertain. On the north side of 
Crooked the flood tide runs always to the eastward and the ebb 
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contrarily. When Columbus neared the second island he esti- 
mated it to be 15.9 miles from the first ; but the next day he called 
it 22.8. In the mean time he was detained by the tide so that he 
did not reach it again until about noon. Captain Becher said that 
this detention was ‘‘set of the current;’’ but Columbus used the 
word maréa not corriénte; the former signifies tide, flux and reflux; 
the latter current, progressive motion of the water ; a distinction 
held in both languages and especially among seamen, and one of 
importance here. 

These facts, in connection with the journal, enable me to offer 
reasonable theory as to the movements of his vessels on the 14th 
and 15th of October. He left the south side of the east part of 
Samana on the 14th, undoubtedly after noon ; and steered to the 
southward and westward, with light easterly winds, for Crooked. 
Midway he found the usual westerly current, and on the other 
side he ran into a stronger one setting in the same direction; bat 
this was the ell tide which flowed west, along the north shore of 
Crooked, from 1h. 86m. to 7h.48m., p.m. He did not reach the land 
in time to see his anchoring-ground before dark, and the night 
was moonless. In consequence, he began, about sunset (5h. 40m.), 
to stand off and on ; that is, he beat to the eastward to overcome 
this westerly set and keep his place until morning, when he 
intended to run in and anchor. At 7h. 48m. p.m. the tide turned 
and flowed east until 2 a.m. on the 15th. So that in the dark- 
ness of the night he had, unknowingly, six hours and twelve 
minutes of current, contrary to that for which he was allowing. 
In this way he got so far to the eastward that it was noon before 
he reached the island again; when he coasted the north shore and 
near sunset anchored at the west end. On the following day, the 
16th, he wrote his journal of the 15th, by which time he had 
observed the distinction between the currents and tides in the 
neighbourhood of Crooked, and he noted the one which caused his 
detention. 

The second island of Columbus has been such a stumbling block 
to investigators that many of them assert that he sighted it, bat 
passed on without stopping. Major wrote: ‘“ Here I beg to call 
your attention to the fact that Columbus neither lands upvn nor 
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gives any name to the first island which he reaches after leaving 
Guanshani, a fact which argues its unimportance and sanctions our 
assuming it to be Rum Cay.” The weight of the authorities makes 
it necessary for me to try to answer them before I go on. The 
following paragraph from the Spanish text of the journal is the 
authority upon which Major and Captain Becher found their 
assertion that Columbus did not land upon the second island 
(Navarrete, Ist edition, p. 25, October 15): ‘* Y como desta isla 
vide otra mayor al Oueste, cargué las velas por andar todo aquel dia 
fasta la noche, porque aun no pudiera haber andado al cabo del 
Queste.’’ Major’s translation is: ‘‘ And as from this island I saw 
another larger one to the west, I started for the purpose of sailing 
the whole of that day until night, for otherwise I could not have 
reached the westernmost cape.’’ Captain Becher renders it: 
‘* And as from this island I saw another larger one to the westward, 
I made sail, continuing on until night; for as yet I had not arrived 
at the western cape.”” Mr. Thomas’s translation, which I have 
adopted, is: ‘‘ And as from this island I saw another larger one to 
the west, I clewed up the sails, for I had gone all that day until 
night, because I could not yet have gone to the western cape.” 
The essential difference is with carqué las velas. Major makes it, 
‘“‘T started "’; Captain Becher, ‘‘I made sail’’; and Thomas, ‘‘I 
clewed up the sails.’’ In Diccionario Maritimo Espanol, the defini- 
tion agrees with that given by Mr. Thomas.. So of all other 
Spanish dictionaries which I can find. I have also submitted the 
phrase to Spanish officers with like result. The signification is, to 
clew up, or brail up; that is, take in sail. A similar expression 
Occurs in the first part of the journal of October 15: “I had been 
standing off and on this night fearing to approach the shore for 
anchorage before morning not knowing whether the coast would be 
clear of shoals, and intending to clew up—cargar velas—at dawn.” 
If he had been hove-to all night he might have written “I will 
make sail in the morning ;’’ but as he was standing off and on, the 
two clauses—‘‘ fearing to approach the shore for anchorage before 
morning,’’ and ‘‘ intending to clew up at dawn,’ are connected, 
and the meaning of cargar velas in the latter is obviously to take in, 
not to make sail. 
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The proof that he stopped at the second island does not depend 
upon the signification of any one phrase, but upon the concord 
existing between the journal and the cartographic facts. Columbus 
promised in his Prologue that he would mark ‘each night my 
progress during the day, and each day the run made during the 
night.’’ But it can be readily understood that he had no regular 
time for writing his journal among the Bahamas, where the naviza- 
tion is difficult and where the Indians thronged upon him as coming 
from heaven. This appears upon reading the remarks under 
October 11, the day before seeing Guanahani. “ All the journal of 
that day—with the excption of the first forty-seven lines—refers to 
transactions which took place on the 12th, a date omitted from the 
journal. From the closing paragraph of the 18th it seems that 
most of his Guanahani log was written near sunset of that day. 
He says: ‘* At this moment it is dark and all went on shore in 
their canocs.” The 14th was written in the afternoon, during the 
leisure which came to him from being at sea, clear of the Jand aud 
the inhabitants. He wrote then: ‘I look for the largest one and 
determined to make for it, and I am so duving.”* It is important 
that I should call attention to the fact that all the journal of the 
15th was certainly written on the 16th. He entered no remarks 
on the 15th. Under this date, which was Monday, he wrote: “I 
anchored and remained until to-day, Tuesday,* when at dawn I 
went on shore with the boats armed.” Same date, farther on, 
15th, he writes: ‘‘And soon after I set sail for the other large 
island.”’ He could not have done so except on the 16th, the day 
he wrote this. His story in the journal of the 15th is certainly 
the experience of the 16th. For example: near the close of the 
remarks of the 15th he writes: ‘‘ And being in the Gulf midway 
between these two islands namely that of Santa Maria and this 
large one, to which I give the name of la Fernandina.’’ No oze 
can fail to see that this circumstance, and those immediately 
preceding it, belong to the 16th, although found under date of the 
15th. His journal of the 16th begins with the statement that he 
left Santa Maria for Fernandina about noon, an assertion repeated 


* Italics by the writer. 
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twice on the 15th, but which could not have been put into execution 
until the 16th. A study of the journal of the 15th and 16th shows 
that his first leisure was the afternoon of the 16th, in the calm 
weather between the two islands, and then he wrote the journal of 
the 15th. That of the 16th was not written until the 17th, for he 
writes under the former date about sending the ship’s boat on 
shore for water at 9 a.m.—certainly on the 17th. A little later 
in the journal of the 16th he says: ‘‘ Soon after writing this I set 
sail with a south wind.’’ As he did not arrive at the island to which 
this refers until the morning of the 17th, it is obvious that it was of the 
17th—not the 16th—that he wasspeaking. The student whoisatten- 
tive to the journal will notice that Columbus wrote it when he could 
find time—to all appearance at one sitting, as a very busy sailor 
would do. This led him to set down often the matter of several 
days under one date, and he seems not to have overhauled his log 
to see whether it was at variance with itself. 

Remembering, then, that all the things done on the 15th were 
Tecorded on the 16th—after he had left the second island—they 
might be put into a concise and truthful statement as follows : 
Columbus explored Guanahani in the boats before noon of the 14th, 
and sailed after noon to the southward and westward, the direc- 
tion of the gold. Many islands coming shortly into sight, he 
made for the largest, but did not reach it in time to see the 
anchoring-ground before dark. The wind being light from the 
eastward, and a strong current running west, he decided to stand 
off and on, or beat tothe eastward, to hold his position during the 
night, that he might anchor in the morning at that part of the 
tslund which he had seen before dark. The next forenoon, the 15th, 
he found himself so far to the eastward that it was noon before he 
got back. He observed two sides of the island, one north and 
south, five leagues; the other, east and west, over ten. He 
4pproached the first, but as it was a lee-shore he followed the 
other all the afternoon, arriving at the western cape about sunset, 
Whence he saw another large island to the west. Not wishing to 
be under Weigh again at night, among the tides and currents, and 
the wind having canted to the southward and eastward, which 
8ave him a weather shore to anchor under, he clewed up his sails 
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and came to. On the morning of the next day, the 16th, he went 
on shore to explore the island, but, as the wind increased from 
the §.E., and his ships were riding to a weather tide, they were 
liable to be set across it and foul their anchors. The Admiral 
observing this from the shore returned and weighed anchor before 
or at noon, for the island in the west. 

Major and also Captain Becher admit, what is obvious in the 
journal, that Columbus steered for the second island on the after- 
noon of the 14th, stood off and on during the night, and the 
following day he was detained by the tide or current until noon, 
when he reached this second island, and then he followed that side 
of it which ran east and west over ten leagues, and came to anchor 
at sunset, 5h. 40m. 

My interpretation is that he did not go beyond this second 
island on the 15th, but that he anchcred about sunset at the west 
cape of the side he had followed. This would make his run 10 
leagues—81.8 nautical miles—in 5h. 40m., equal to 5.6 miles 
each hour. Major and Captain Becher say that, in addition to 
coasting this side, he kept on eight leagues—25.5 nautical miles— 
farther, where he came to anchor at sunset, making a sum of 18 
leagues—57.8 nautical miles—in 5h. 40m., which gives a speed 
of 10.1 nautical, or 12.7 Italian, miles for every hour—greater 
than is recorded anywhere for his vessels. He must have had 
a gale of wind all the afternoon of the 15th to have been driven st 
such extraordinary speed; but there is no mention of it in the 
journal. His log across the Atlantic was 105} nautical miles 
a day, equal to 4.4 miles every hour. The best day’s run was 
October 4, 200.5 nautical miles, an average of 8.4 each hour. 

Columbus wrote on the 14th of October, in respect to the 
second island: ‘‘I looked for the largest one and determined to 
make for it, and I am so doing.’’” On the 15th—written on the 
16th and relating solely to past events—he said: ‘It was abvat 
noon when I reached the said island.’”” * * * “The other 

[side] which I followed ran east [and] west, and contains over ten 
leagues. And as from this island I saw another larger one to the 
west, I clewed up the sails for I had gone all that day until night 
{noon to sunsct], because I could not yet [otherwise] have gone to 
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the western cape, to which I gave the name of Santa Maria de la 
Concepcion, and about sunset I anchored near said cape in order 
to learn whether there was gold there.”” This is the island of 
which Columbus wrote, in his letter to Santangel: ‘to the 
second island I gave the name of Santa Maria de Concepcion.” It 
lay in the direction of the gold; it was the largest in sight; the 
Guanahani Indians reported, ‘that they there wore very large 
rings of gold on their legs and arms.’’ Columbus wrote that one 
island taken possession of ; the same may be said of all; but it was 
his desire not to pass any without taking possession, and he did 
not. After sailing from this island he wrote: ‘‘ And being in the 
gulf midway between these two islands, namely, that of Santa 
Maria and this large one, to which I gave the name of Fernandina,” 
he found a man in a canoe who had come “ from the island of San 
Salvador, had passed to Santa Maria, and was now going to la 
Fernandina,’’ the very sequence he was doing. All who are 
mindful of these facts from the journal of the 14th, 15th, and 16th 
of October, may group them better than this to suit their own 
mind, but in every aspect they will outweigh the assertion that he 
did not stop at that second island which he made for on the 14th, 
and strove for on the 15th. 

Columbus anchored at the north-west cape of Crooked (Santa 
Maria), at sunset, October 15, and remained until the following fore- 
noon. He wrote, ‘‘ And as from this island Isaw another larger one to 
the west, I clewed up the sails.”” It would appear from this paragraph 
that the island referred to came into view when he reached the west 
cape, near sunset. Writing of what took place the following fore- 
noon, he said, ‘‘I set sail for the other large island that appeared 
at the west.’’ He begins the 16th with, ‘‘ About noon I left the 
islands of Santa Maria de la Concepcion for the island of Fernan- 
dina, which appears to be very large to the west. Long Island 
lies 25 miles west of Crooked, and the range of hills upon it, 
marked 150 feet high, are two miles farther. The distance of visi- 
bility for 150 feet is 14 miles, and for Columbus’ look-out, of 60 
feet, it is 8.8 miles; total, 22.8 miles. In consequence Long 
Island cannot be seen from Crooked. 

I have alluded previously to probable physical changes among 


at 
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the Bahamas in the past, but I shall not appeal to these here. Sea- 
men understand very well that, in favourable circumstances, the 
appearance of land is very striking over coral islands which are 
below the range of visibility from the observer. This is especially 
noticeable in the Bahamas, because all the necessary conditions are 
there: low islands of white coral; not enough trees or under- 
growth to hinder radiation; a high degree of heat, and tho air 
loaded with moisture. When a fall of temperature happens this is 
precipitated into a cloud cap, which often covers the island like s 
blanket, and outlines it. It is this and the blending of clond and 
land that makes the latter appear, frequently, to be above the horizon 
when truly below it.* 

Columbus sailed from the north-west end of Crooked, October 16, 
either at 10 a.m., or noon, for he gives both times, toward the island 
which appeared in the west. Calm weather retarded him until 
daylight of the 17th, when he anchored at a cape of an island, 
which he named Fernandina. Here, he said, the coast ran north 
north-west and south south-east. On the way over he estimated 
the distance from the second to the third island at nine leagues. 
After he had arrived he called it eight leagues—25.5 nautical 
miles. A course from Crooked W. } N. 25 miles, strikes a cape of 





* Since I navigated among the Bahamas, a lighthouse has been bnilt at 
the N.W. end of Crooked, and I wrote to T. J. McLain, Esq., United States 
Consul at Nassau, asking him to inquire from officials merely whether 
Long Island could be seen from it. This is his answer: “I saw Captain 
W. H. Stuart, who has commanded the lighthouse yacht Richmond for 
many years, and who is a most trustworthy person. He agreed to look 
up the matter and get me reliable information. The Richmond returned 
lately from a trip to the windward lighthouses, and the captain called 
to-day to report. He says he inquired particularly of both the keepers at 
Bird Rock Tower, and of Mr. Aranha, who is clerk of the Board of Works 
at that station, and the three united in saying that Long Island is ne 
visible from Bird Rock lighthouse, that they have never seen it, even oD 
the clearest day. A gentleman residing near there says he has seen 
smoke on it ina clear day. And all four say that they have frequently 
scen cloude scttle over Long Island in still weather like a stretch of land. 
Captain Stuart says that all his own observations confirm the foregoing 
statements.” 
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Long Island where the coast line runs as given by Columbus. 
The appearance of Long Island (Fernandina) from Crooked (Santa 
Maria), the course and distance between them, the south-east cape 
and the trend of the coast of Long Island (Fernandina), all conform 
accurately to the facts, and we need not linger upon them. 

At noon of the 17th of October, Columbus sailed from this south- 
east cape, steering along the shore to the N.N.W., ‘‘ the wind being - 
S.W. and S.’’ When he was near the end of the island “two 
leacues off,” he found a marvellous port with two entrances formed 
by a rocky islet in the middle. Both were narrow, but within was 
ample room for 100 ships, if there had been sufficient depth free 
from obstructions, with a deep entrance. He was so much im- 
pressed with this marvellous port that he anchored outside of it and 
went in with all the boats and sounded it and saw that it was too 
shoal. This was the first opening into the land that he had met 
with, and he thought it betokened a fresh-water river, therefore he 
took in the water casks. His former visit to a tropical country 
was to Guinea (Africa), where all the openings into the shore are 
made by fresh-water streams. 

The wind was off the land, and he remained in this harbour 
with the boats, getting water, for two hours, when he returned to 
the vessels and sailed. Columbus wrote that the entrance of this 
marvellous port was two leagues from the end of the island. 
The reader will observe how often the journal uses leagues and 
miles in such a way that an interchange of them was possible on 
the Admiral’s part and very probable with the copyist.* If the 
two leagues of the journal were a clerical error for two Italian 
miles, it corresponds with the chart of Clarence Harbor, in Long 
Island, where the south-east entrance is two Italian miles (1.6 
nautical miles) from Booby Cay, the visible extremity of the 
island ; and the course to the latter is N.W. He wrote that he 
sailed on this course until he discovered that part of the island 


* Navarrete, vol.i., p. 101, December 21, 1492: On this day he was at 
the present bay of Acul on the north side of Hayti, and the journal reads: 
“The distance from the entrance to the bottom of it [Acul] is about five 
leagues.’”’ This is a clerical error for five miles, because the bay of Acul 
is 25,800 fect deep, equal to 5} Italian miles. 
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which ran east and west; and afterward the Indians persuaded him 
to go back, and because the wind ceased and then sprang up 
from the W.N.W., which was contrary to his courze, he turned 
around. This and the subsequent courses point out that he was 
following this east-and-west shore on a likely course of W.N.W. 
when the wind came out ahead. After tarning around he sailed 
all night, E.S.E., sometimes E. and also S.E. to clear the land. 
He wrote that the atmosphere was very misty and the weather 
threatening, but that the wind was light and it did not permit hm 
to reach the land to anchor, and that it rained hard after midnizht 
until almost day. Headds, ‘‘ We [are] at the south-east cape of the 
island where I hope to anchor until it gets clear.’’ He closes the 
journal of the 17th with general remarks, which was his frequent 
habit. It is evident that he wrote this paragraph and the last 
observations of the 17th, on the morning of the 18th, at the south- 
east cape of the island, where, as he was exposed to rainy weather 
and light winds, he desired to anchor. 


(To be continued.) 
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FOG-SIGNALS. 
To the Editor of the ‘* Nautical Magazine." 

Sir,—In your last issue there appeared an article on a proposed 
system of fog-signalling, signed by Captain W. B. Whall. 

The code which he proposes 1s in my opinion no improvement 
whatever on the present system. Take for example three steamers 
in the Bay of Biscay. Say A is steering S.W. when he hears the 
whistle of B somewhere ahead sounding two low _ Diasts. 
This according to the code ‘would represent a steamer steering N.W. 
through N. to N.E. Soon after let us suppose, the commander of 
A hears the whistle of C a little on the starboard-bow, sounding 
one low blast, which means a steamer steering N.E. through E. to 
S.E. Now, how is A to know whether B and C are steering N.E- 
4 N. and N.E. respectively—that is, coming end-on to him—c 
whether one is not steering N.W. and the other S.E.—that is, @ 
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opposite directions to each other and at right angles to A’s course. 
And, again, one shrill blast or one low blast can be used on a S.E. 
course. But why enlarge? I think I have gone far enough into 
the matter to prove the inutility of adopting Captain Whall’s code. 

No matter what code is adopted, collisions will occur so long as 
steamers are allowed to go at reckless speeds through fogs and 
snowstorms ; and in my opinion the sooner the better it is made 
compulsory to reduce the speed of steamers and sailing ships to a 
minimum in such circumstances. By a minimum I mean just suffi- 
cient way to enable the vessels to be steered, and no more. Where 
practicable it should’perhaps be obligatory to anchor. Then and not 
till then ‘‘ collisions through fog will be few and far between.’’ There 
are many prudent commanders who adopt the above practice already. 
But I maintain that it should be beyond the power of reckless dare- 
devils to endanger the lives and property under their charge by 
driving their steamers through the water at 7 or 8 knots when they 
cannot see a ship’s length a-head of them ! 

My proposition is this—pass an Act enforcing the above rules, 
and use the one whistle only, as now. When A hears the whistle 
of B let both stop and signal courses to each other by a mechanical 
code similar to the one patented by Captain Barker ; then go slow a- 
head again, using the signals at short intervals until the danger 
point is passed. There would be nothing in this system to clash 
with the present Act as it now stands, even if Foreign Powers 
declined to acquiesce in the arrangement. 

The single blast only should be used in narrow channels; for 
when it is clear enough to admit of buoys or marks being seen, 
then a moving object will be observed in sufficient time to avoid a 
collision, if the speed be slow. 

The most perfect signal that could be invented will never 
accelerate a steamer’s arrival at Gravesend in dense fogs. I have 
never seen the pilot who could find his way up from the Tongue to 
Gravesend in a dense fog. If ever I should come across one bold 
enough to say he could, I shall not be foolish enough to let him try. 

I enclose my card and am Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

12th October, 1883. MASTER MARINER. 

1 2 
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WALKER’S TAFFRAIL LOG. 
To the Editor of the “* Nautical Magazine.” 


Srz,—Our attention has been drawn to an article in your October 
number on our Taffrail Log, to the writer of which we wish to 
express our gratitude for such appreciative and discriminating 
criticisms. 

As to the practical suggestion that the friction chamber should 
have a hole underneath to allow the dirty oil to escape, this we 
attended to some time ago. 

The question of altering the rotator, however, requires some 
consideration, as we have reason to believe that on the whole the 
present pitch is the best all round. 

We are nevertheless anxious to get reliable information as to the 
‘rate’ of our Taffrail Log on different ships with different speeds of 
run, and should be extremely obliged to any of your readers who 
would take the trouble to correspond with us on this subject in the 
interests of the seafaring community, our desire being to produce 
an instrument as nearly perfect as the difficult conditions will allow. 


Yours truly, 


THOMAS WALKER & SON. 


Oxford Street, Birmingham, 
October 15th, 1888. 
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Our Lrsgary TaBie. 

Notices to Mariners and Hydrographic Notices, British and 
Foreign, which are summarized in our own list of ‘ Nautical 
Notices,”’ are not as numerous as usual, but they are fully 13 
important for the purpose of enabling shipmasters to correct their 
charts to date. Particulars of the Sunda Strait catastrophe are 
not yet to hand, but enough is known for safe navigation if dis- 
cretion and caution be exercised. 
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The books, pamphlets, and papers on our table are as follows :— 
The British Navy; its Strenyth, Resources, and Administration, 
by Sir Thomas Brassey, K.C.B. (Longmans & Co.). The con- 
cluding volume (V.) is now issued and deals exclusively with the 
Merchant Service. We shall take an early opportunity of reviewing 
the work at length. Suggestions to Masters of Vessels insured in New 
Zealand Offices (Auckland, N.Z.) is asmall pamphlet of 26 pages, col- 
lated and printed by the New Zealand Marine Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, ‘‘ for the use of, and respectfully offered to, the members of a 
profession on whose skill and integrity the commerce of the 
world, and its adjunct, marine underwriting, greatly depends.” 
It is printed for general distribution by the Marine Insurance 
Companies, and every officer of a ship should possess a copy. It 
will bear reading over and over again, for it abounds in valuable 
information, and is full of excellent advice tersely given, and without 
any pretcntiousness. We call the attention of those who possess 
copies of the Report on the Meteorology of Kerquelen Island, 
published by the Meteorological Office in 1879, to a Note issued by 
the Council, containing a revision of some of the reductions of the 
observations, and the correction of a few arithmetical errors. 
The Hydrographic Office, with its usual punctuality, has pub- ~ 
lished the Tide Jables for the British and Irish Ports for the year 
1884, computed by Staff-Commander H. R. Harris, R.N. The 
Astronomer Royal has issued the usual pamphlet giving particulars 
ofthe Rates of Chronometers on Trial for Purchase by the Board of 
Admiralty at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, m 1883. Van 
Nostrand’s Engineering Magazine (New York), for October, con- 
tains a valuable collection of original and selected papers on a variety 
of subjects. The Scientific American (New York), for September, is 
essentially a journal of practicalinformation onart, science, mechanics, 
chemistry and manufactures, profusely illustrated, clearly printed, 
and the subjects well selected, arranged, and explained. The Revue 
Maritime et Coloniale (Paris), for October, is, as usual, strong in 
subjects military and naval, but does not neglect science, discovery, 
and investigation. We must call attention to a small quarto 
pamphlet, Navigation Stellaire (Gauthier-Villars, Paris), by J. A. 
Normand. Since the variations throughout a year of the R.A. 
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and declination of certain pairs of stars are less than the errors of 
observation at sea, a table of double entry, or a diagram, may be 
constrncted, which will, within certain limits, give the position 
accurately on any other day than that for which the orignal 
computation was made. Annalen der Hydrographie und Mariimen 
Meteorolcgie, Heft IX. (Berlin), which is entirely devoted to 
subjects nautical and meteorological, gives us some good papers, 
charts, and plans connected with the voyage of the imperial corvette 
Carola in the South Pacific. AMtttheitlungen aus dem Gelnete des 
Seewesens, IX. and X. (Pola), with their abundant information on 
nautical and naval affairs, and valuable discussions on scientific 
subjects, is a periodical always welcome and trustworthy. Boletin 
de la Sociedad Geogrdfica de Madrid for July and August, com- 
mences a dissertation on the Tuamotu group in the South Paeifie, 
which, like other papers of this magazine, will be historical and 
descriptive. Rivista Marittima (Rome), for September, opens with a 
paper from Professor Paolo Busin on ‘‘ The Prediction of Gales in 
Italian Ports: ’’ the series on the cost of the Italian Navy is still con- 
tinued, and there is an article of much interest on the projected 
new Suez Canal, and a very complete historical paper on 
Madagascar. 

The latest numbers of Hansa, Das Schiff, Le Yacht, L'Avemr 
Militaire, Forest and Stream (U.8.)j, the New York Maritime 
Register, and the Nautical Gazette (U.S.), are to hand. 


Cotompian customs Laws.—Caution to Masters.—The Custom- 
House arbitrators at Panama have confirmed fines amounting to 
400,827°85 dols. against the Atlas Line. The steamer Athos was 
fined 156,620°65 dols., the Ailsa 48,840 dols., and the iro 
158,016-70 dols. These fines were the result of not complying 
with the incongruous customs’ laws of Panama. The vessels were 
fined on one voyage for “‘ short-landing,” or for not landing all 
that the manifest called for, and on the next voyage for ‘ long- 
landing,” or landing that which they were not ablo to bring on 
the previous voyage. The fines imposed are about twenty times 
the value of the goods. They will probably be adjusted. 
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Recent Patents—Compiled for this Journal by Messrs. W. P. 
Thompson and Boult, British and International Patent and 
Tradesmark Agents and Consulting Engineers, 823, High Holborn, 


W.C. 
PATENTS PUBLISHED. 


28. 2nd January, 1883. Thomas Rowan, of Palace Chambers, 
in the City of Westminster, Consulting Engineer. ‘ Improve- 
ments in means and apparatus for denoting and indicating the 
commencement and locality of any dangerous rise in tempera- 
ture in coal and other similar cargoes.” A suitable arrangement 
embracing this invention is described as follows :—In the holds of 
the vessel arranged throughout the cargo and at different levels 
therein there are provided a series of suitable perforated tubes 
leading to the upper surface of the cargo, or instead of simple 
tubes suitable air abstractors may be used. In the tubes or 
abstractors are placed thermometers, so arranged, that when the 
temperature rises the mercury upon reaching a predetermined point 
forms electrical contact with wires which communicate with electrical 
bells and indicators placed in any suitable position. In thismanner 
the beginning of an activity, such as spontaneous combustion is 
brought to notice, allowing suitable remedies to be applied in time. 

35. 2nd January, 1883. William Horatio Harfield, of Mansion 
House Buildings, in the City of London. ‘‘ An improved reel 
for coiling wire ropes on board ship.” This invention has for 
its object improvements in the construction of rcels for coiling 
Wire ropes on board ship. A flanged drum upon which the rope 
is to be coiled is loosely mounted upon an axis formed of a 
Wrought iron bar fixed at each end to a wrought iron A shaped 
frame. Near the base there are two other wrought iron bars 
passing across from frame to frame, forming, with the other bar 
upon which the drum is mounted, three distance pieces firmly 
connecting the two A-shaped frames. Upon the side of the drum 
an annular wheel is fixed, into which a pinion gears, which is 
fixed upon a short spindle, carried in bearings on a prolongation 
of one of the standards. A crank handle fits upon the outer end 
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of the pinion spindle, and by rotating the handle the whiel also 
will rotate. By this arrangement of the spindle for the pinion, 1! 
being quite outside and clear of the flanges of the reel, a rope can 
be freely led in either direction without coming in contact 
with the pinion spindle or other impediment, and the reel 
may be rotated in either direction with equal ease. Two 
annular wheels are generally used, one upon each flange of reel 
with a short spindle, with pinion and crank handle to each 
annular wheel. Around the outer circumference of the annular 
whecl a groove is formed and embraced by a hand brake worked by 
a lever fixed on the A-shaped frame. 

260. Justice. A communication from John S. Birch, of New 
York, United States of America. ‘‘ Improvements in centre board 
vessels.’’—This invention consists of an improved contrivance for 
centre board vessels, whereby the centre board may be extended 
lengthwise of the ship nearly the whole length, so that it may 
correspondingly be diminished in depth; it also consists of 
improved means of letting down and hoisting up the centre board 
to economize labour, and also to enable the board to bear the same 
relations to the bottom of the vessel proportionately, whether par- 
tially or wholly let down, and to rise when it strikes bottom ; also 
of a contrivance whereby the forward portion of the centre board may 
be hoisted up while the vessel shifts about to facilitate the swing of 
the bow to windward in making the tacks, and also of analarm signal 
attachment to the centre board by which a bell will be struck 
when it rises by striking the bottom to give notice of shoal water. 
It is proposed to make a centre board space along the vessel nearly 
from stem to stern enclosed by two partitions as cover and end 
sections, said space opening through the bottom of the vessel, the 
two sides of which are connected across said space at suitable 
intervals along it by strong bolts passing through the timbers. Lb 
this space is arranged the centre board for the stay bolts, excepting 
the hindmost, a chain being connected with the forward end to ruse 
it on the hindmost bolt, as on a pivot. The board is fitted with 
friction rollers, and the bolts may also carry such rollers. The 
signal bells above referred to may be worked by a rack when the 
centre board rises. 
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262. Lake. A communication from Eliza Russ Cogswell, of 
the City and State of New York, United States of America. This 
invention relates to cork life-preservers, such as jackets, floats, &e. 
According to this invention, cork in a fragmentary condition, 
preferably waste cork, is taken and immersed in liquid paraffine or 
in paraffine dissolved in a suitable menstruum. The cork thus 
coated with paraffine can not be deteriorated by _ the 
influence of air or moisture and can not absorb water. 
In making cork jackets, the jacket is made with pockets, as is cus- 
tomary when granulated cork is used. The paraffine-coated granu- 
lated cork is filled into sacks or pouches, also coated or impregnated 
with paraffine, and these are inserted in the pockets of the jacket 
after being sealed. The pockets are then closed by sewing. The 
cork, instead of being granulated, may be in blocks, likewise coated 
or impregnated. Other light woody matter may be used instead of 
cork for manufacturing jackets, floats, &c., as above set forth, and 
other suitable materials may be used instead of paraffine if readily 
applicable and capable of preventing the effects of air and absorp- 
tion of moisture, as will be readily understood. 

283. January 17, 1883. Alfred Morris, of Moorgate Street, 
in the City of London. ‘‘Improvements in apparatus or 
appliances connected with the fitting and application to steamships 
or vessels of screw-propellers.”” According to this invention, tubes 
or tunnels are provided at or near the stern of the vessel, and as 
low down in the deadwood as possible. The forward end of this 
tube branches, and is open to the water on each side of the dead- 
wood, so that the water freely enters. The commencement of the 
branches should be near to where the propeller shaft leaves the 
stuffing-box bearings. The tube, or tunnel, extends to the stern 
post, and within it is the propeller, revolving frecly with little 
clearance. The water entering by the forward apertures, mects 
before reaching the propeller and passes out behind thesame. A 
balanced rudder may with advantage be used with tkis invention. 

443. January 27, 1883. John Donaldson, of the firm of John 
I. Thornycroft & Co., of Church Wharf, Chiswick, in the county of 
Middlesex, steam yacht and launch builders. ‘‘ Improvements in 

steerage apparatus for vessels.” This invention is designed to 
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produce a light and efficient arrangement of steering apparatus 
whereby arudder may be worked at will either by hand or through 
a motor actuated by steam. In a suitable frame two parallel 
shafts are placed. One is the steering wheel shaft, the other the 
chain wheel shaft. The steering wheel shaft has a limited endwise 
movement. It passcs through a sleeve formed with an external 
screw thread fitting a corresponding hole in the frame. A feather 
causes this sleeve to rotate with the shaft so as to actuate an index- 
finger showing the position of the rudder. On the chain wheel shaft 
is keyed a worm wheel gearing with a worm on the engine shaft, the 
engine cylinders being placed at the sides of theframe. The chain 
wheel is normally free to rotate on its shaft and has formed with it a 
spur wheel and part ofaclutch. The other partis movable lengthwise 
of the shaft, but cannot rotate independently. The steering wheel 
shaft carries an arm and two spur wheels, the arm operates the 
movable part of the clutch on the chain wheel shaft when the steer- 
ing wheel shaft moves endwise. One of the spur wheels is fast, and 
when the clutch is out of gear gears with that of the chain wheel. 
The second spur wheel on the latter shaft does not then rotate, but 
it is always in gear with a nut wheel on a screwed part of the 
chain wheel shaft formed with an annular groove operating the valve 
gear. The gear is capable of adjustment, allowing steering by hand 
or by power. 

541. Samuel Plimsoll, of 8, Whitehall Gardens, London, 8.W. 
‘An improved method of coaling steamships, and a corve or car- 
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riage therefor.” A corve, kettle, or skip, is prepared and made of 
wood or iron, and of suitable shape, preferably a section of an 
upright cylinder with the bottom closed, first being narrowed to a 
diamcter somewhat smaller than the inside of the combing of the 
coal bunker. Tho corve is carried on wheels at such height from 
the deck or the ground as will just allow the edge to clear the 
edge of the combing ; under the aperture in the corve is a damper, 
held by levers or springs ; its edge is turned down, so that sad 
damper is pushcd back by the combing when the corve is pushed 
forward. The spreading of dust may be prevented either by fitting 
the cylinder tightly in the combing, or by a curtain of canvas. 
The operation is similar to that once customary in powder-flasks. 


1888. 
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PLACE. 
Aberdeen ..... eeewioen 
Aberystwyth .......... 
NIderney cx iseacacievs 
ANEWOPrP cies se weeaien eos 
\rbroath......... diddae 
Arcachon ...cee..e--- 
Arklow ..cccececees . 
AVE bees ee eee ee 
Hanil  ovccsu ese ce ss 
Bantry harbour ...... 


Barnstaple bridge . 
Bayonne 


eoresnecarsreseese 


Reachy head & Rye bay 
Heaumaris............ 
Belfast ............. 
Berwick ..... eiee owleon 
IDIVE .cssasesdsct cua 
Hordeaux ........... 


Boulogne .........6%. 
Bridport .........0..6. 
Bristol & King Road .. 

Cadiz eepeeeoeeeeeaevesse8 
Caernarvon ....... eee 


Cardigan bar. Lee wad een 
Carlingford bar ...... 
re ead eat eieeewwanee 
Cherbourg ......es.e0- 
Coleraine .........0+ 


Coquet Road.......... 
Cordouan Tower...... 
Cowes (Weat) ....... ‘ 
Crimean. oscibc csi a tees 
Cromarty .c...ceeseue 
Dartmouth @,,........ 
Deal & Downs ....... * 


Dieppe: 2.6 ssind5e ber 
Donaghadee .........6 
Donegal harbour...... 
Douglas & Ramsay.... 
Dublio bar...... 
Dandalk ....cccccccece 
Dungeness .......ccece 
Dankerque......scseee 
Exmouth .....ccccece 
Falmouth @eseeoeG@esee ee 


eeeeteenenevaesve 


Flamborough head.... 
Fleetwood ..... veseeee 
Folkestone..,....esces 
Fowey eosevesteesoasecd 
Flushing. eseecoervesesees 
Galway bay .....c..06 
Gibraltar secces eeeeceve 
Glasgow (Port). seeeceve 
Giloaces seeceracgess 
Granville eo#eeeee esa 
Gravesend eres eaeteoce 
Grimsby (Great) deescc 
gnernsey (St. P 

uf MOOG! Sscec odens 











eneeeeesedeoeeen 
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TIDAL CONSTANTS 


For Various BritisH, Iris, AND Etropgean Ports. 


By applying the Tidal Constant of the place, according to its sign (+ add 
— sub.), tothe time of high water on the given day at the port of reference, yoa 
have the time of high water at the place sought. 


PoRT OF 


CONSTANT. PeveRENCE. 


H. M. 
—1 17 Leith 


+5 18 Dover 
—0 43 Leith 
+0 50 Brest 


- —23 25 Kingstown 


—0 18 Greenock 
—1 49 Leith 

—1 14 Queenstown 
. —0 9% Weston-s.-Mare 
—0O 2 Brest 

+0 8 Dover 

—0 51 Liverpool 
+3 43 Londonderry 
—1 65 N. Shields 
—0) 8N. Shields 
+3 8 Brest 

+0 13 Dover 

+0 23 Dovonport 
+0 19 Weston-s.-Mare 
—2 2 Brest 

—1 56 Liverpool 
+0 87 Dover 

—0 3 Greenock 
+0 32 Weston-s.-Mare 
—4 23 Liverpoo! 
—0 10 Kingstown 
—0 47 London 

+4 3 Brest 

~—1 87 Londonderry 
—0 28 N. Shields 
—0 10 Brest. 

—0 27 Dover 

+4 41 Greenock 
—2 31 Leith 

+0 33 Devonport 
+0 $8 Dover 

+7 19 Brest 

+0 8 Kingstown 
+0 17 Queenstown 
—0 11 Liverpool 
+0 32 Kingstown 
—0 18 Kingstown 
—0 37 Dover 

+0 56 Dover 

+0 88 Devonport 
—0 46 Devonport 
+6 57 Brest 

. —O 47 Brest 

* =1 89 Hall 

—0 13 Liverpool 
—0 6 Dover 

—0 29 Devonport 
+1 423 Dovey 

—0 26 Queenstown 
—1 27 Bre 
+0 10 Greenock 


+5 Londo 
—() 48 ’ 
—0 58 Holl 
+3 50 Bross < 
+? oa Loosen 
+6 4 Boost 

+021 De . 
—1 1% Ey. 
=~ 


nN 





fee ik 


PLace. CoxstTaxtT. Peialiabo ll 
Ht. MW. 
lade A (St. Helier) . +2 88 Brest 
Kinsale .............. —0 18 Queenstown 
Lerwick (Shetland) .. —8 47 Leith 
wie aine siwrhdcee +115 Queenstovn 
Lisbon Bar Sasteteeee mn ale —1 17 Brest 
Litdchampton........ +0 34 Dover 
Llanelly bar .......... —0 88 Weston-+-Mae 
Lowestoft ............ —4 1 London 
Lynn & Boston Deep... —0 2 Hall 
Maryate ...........06 - —2 18 London 
Maryport ............ +0 8 Liverpodl 
Milford Haven entr. .. —0O 58 Weston-e.-Mare 
Montrose ............ —0O 53 Leith 
Morlaix ...... Seebiseue +1 6 Brest 
Needles point ........ —1 2% Dover 
Newcastle .......... .. +0 23 N. Shields 
Newhaven ...... wisenee +0 & Dover 
Newport .............. +0 16 Weston-«-Mare 
Nieuport........,...6. +1 6 Dover 
NOPG. J6s0chcicdieasnves —1 28 Londeaa 
Orfordnesa .......... —~—2 43 Londoa 
Oporto........e.-se-0. ~1 17 Brest 
Ostende ........... .-. +113 Dower 
Padstow .......... - oe 1 41 Wostun-s.-Uase 
Peel, Isle of Man...... —0 15 Liverpool 


Pembroke Dock ...... 
Penzance 
Peterhead .......... 

Piel harbour, Barrow.. < 


Plymouth pian 


POGIG. Sisc sv eescowdses 
Port Carlisle . eer 

Portland breakwater .. ai 
Port Patrick .......... 
Portsmouth .......... 
Ramsgate ......... 
Rotterdam............ 
Santander ...... uses 
Searborough.......... 
Selsea bill ..........0- 
Sheerness .......... ve 


eat eee 
Spurn point .......... 
St. Ives @eeeseecveteoece 
rgerepaa (Scilly)... 
ary (Scilly eosces 
SO. Nazaire ......0.0. 
Stromuees (Urkneye).. 
Sund nol eee 
wanes eestacsveno 
Tay ber eeeeceeseesats 
Tieee bar .....-.ccernve 


ee Beee ce seseseee 
r 
' abrapes- 
’ _ on . 
T “e gee 
aie ' 


a 


—O 42 Wenton-e.- Mee 
~—1 13 Devonpost 

= 7 Leith 

—0 6 Devoupart 
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MONTHLY ABSTRACT OF NAUTICAL NOTICES. 


a 











No. PLACE. SuBJECT. 
481 | ExGLanp—S.E. Coast — Pome _— ee Automatic signal buoy replaced. 
rood win 
485 ” East Coast—Medway River— | Moorings removed. 
‘ Stanuate Creek 
486 a Pr Lowestoft Low | Altered in position. 
Livhthouse 
487 3 or LemanandOwcr, Buoys altered in character. 
and SE. Dowsing | 
488 + West Coast — Cumberland — | Dark sector. 
St. Bees’ Light 
489 = se Milford Haven— | Alterations in leading lights. 
Pembroke Reach 
490 ‘s Bristol Channel—Welsh Hook | New buoy. 
491 | IngLanp — South Coast — Daunt Rock | Position to be altered. 


Light-Vessel 
492 Battic ENrrance -— Warbery — East | Light temporarily discontinued. 

Harbour Pier 
493 | Battic—Sweden—Smyge Point 


494 ” 


New light. 


Stockholm Approach — Lina- | Alteration in lights. 
stnnd Channel 
495 FRrance—North Coast—Calais 


Light altered in character. 


496 ” West Coast — Brest Road— | Shoal discovered. 
Basse dePIroise 
497 ” ‘ Camaret Bay | New harbour light. 
498 | Sparn—North Coast—Port Santona Wreck off entrance not marked. 
499 | MEDITERRANEAN—Strait of Gibraltar— | New light. 
Tangier 
500 ” Tunis — Cani Island | New shoals discovered. 
and Bank 
501 ” Sicily—West Coast— | Lighthouse destroyed; provisional 
Marsala light established. 
302 9 Italy — Gulf of Poli- | New light. 
castro—Scario 
508 ’ Strait of Messina — | New light. 
Italy—Pezzo Point 
504 a Adriatic — Gulf of | Particulars of new light. 
Venice— Port Kovigno 
—St. Eufemia Point 
505 | Coast of Karamania— | Position of lighthouse. 
Mersyn 
506 | InpIA—West Coast— Mangalore Best anchorage. 
of | Bay oy BenGaL— Ceylon— Trincomalie | Marked by buoy. 
Harbour—Kerbala 
Rock 
508 ‘ West Coast — Point | New beacon. 
Gordeware 
509 Tenasserim Coast — | Provisional light. 


Yovoy River En- 
trance—Keef Island 


510 | Eastern ARCHIPELAGO—Sunda Strait. 


Precautionary particulars. 


Sl | Soura AvstraLia.—Spencer Gulf—Port | Directions. 
Augusta 
512 Gulf of St. Vincent— | Directions, and new beacon. 
Port Adelaide River 
518 Gulf of St. Vincent— | New light. 


Ardrossan Jetty 


$14 | SoutrH PacrFic—Fiji Islands—Viti Levu 


$15 | Unirep States — Mississippi — Merrill 


Shell Bank 


516 | NewrounpLaxD—Langlade (Little Miqne- 


lon) Island—Plate Point 


Various shoals. 


Lighthouse burnt; temporary light 
Soon. 


Particulars of light. 


aN See a ek et See te 
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MonrHyuy ABSTRACT OF NautTicaL Norices—Cuntinued. 








No. PLACE. | ScBect. 





ee 
| 


517 | NEWFOUNDLAND—Great Miquelon Island | Particulars of light. 
—Cape Blane 


518 | CanaDA— Nova Scotia— Mahone Bay — , New light. 
Quaker Island 

519 ro Prince Edward Island—Cardi- | New light. 
gan River | 

520 ” Gulf of St. Lawrence—Gaspé | New light. 


Bay— Flat Island | 





NAUTICAL NOTICES. 


All Bearings Magnetic, unless otherwise stated. 


484.—Enoianp.—S.F. Coust.—Downs.—N.E. Goodwin Buoy. 
—The Courtenay automatic sound-signal buoy, marking the N.E. 
Goodwin, has been replaced, and the conical buoy temporarily placed 
in that position has been removed. 

485.—Enoianp.— East Coast.— Medway River.—Stangate Creek. 
—Removal of Moorinys.—The Government moorings in Stangate 
creek have been taken up—with the exception of one set, the cables 
of which are across the creek, and are marked by a trunk buoy. 
This secure anchorage is now available for vessels frequenting the 
locality. 

486.—EneoLanp.—Fast Coast.—Lowestoft Low Lighthouse altered 
in Position.—In accordance with Notice 316, p. 681, Lowestoft low 
lighthouse has been moved W. by N. 250 feet, and now bears from 
the high lighthouse S. 23° E. 2,490 feet. No alteration has been 
made in the character of the light, but as the Red Cut now overlaps 
more of the beach to the southward, mariners are cautioned when 
using the white light and coming to the northward, to enter the 
red light before getting abreast of Lowestoft piers. 

487.—ENGLAND.—Eust Coast.—Leman and Quer, and S.E. 
Dowsing.—Alteration in Character of Buoys.—It is intended st 
an early date to surmount the North Ower buoy with a staff 
and globe, and to place instead of the present North Leman a 18-ft. 
conical buoy with staff and cage. Alsoa new buoy, to be called 
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the S.E. Dowsing, will be placed near the 2-fathom patch 
about S.8.KE. 7 miles from Outer Dowsing light-vessel. Further 
notice will be given. 

488. —Encianp.— West Coast.—Cumberland.—Alteration in St. 
Bees’ Light.—The St. Bees’ light is now masked on a bearing 
nearly due south from the lighthouse and into the land. The 
limit of darkness covers one-third of a mile outside the 2-fathom 
line of soundings at Selker rocks, or 2 miles outside Selker point. 

489.—Enotanp. —West Coast. — Milford Haven. — Pembroke 
Reach.—Alterations in Leading Lights.—On 1st October, 1883, the 
following alterations would be made in the leading lights instituted 
by the Great Western Railway Company at Neyland, and at Hazel 
beach, Pembroke reach, Milford haven :— 

(1.) Neyzanp Leapine Licuts will be fixed white lights, placed 176 
yards apart, and kept in line bearing N. 753° E. will lead clear of 
the shoal ground extending off Weare point to their intersection 
with the Hazel beach leading lights in line. The low light, 
elevated 15 feet, and placed at the end of the pier at Church lake, 
is obscured eastward of the bearing N.N.E.3E. The high light, 
elevated 44 feet, is obscured eastward of the bearing N. } E. 

(2.) Hazen Beacu Leapine Licuts will be fired white lights, placed 
153 yards apart, and kept in line bearing N. 604° W. will lead 
from their intersection with Church lake leading lights in line, 
southward of the two mooring buoys on the north side of Dock- 
yard bank, and clear of Neyland spit. These lights are obscured 
westward of the bearing N.W. by N. The low light, elevated 44 
feet, is placed near the point, with Hazel beach mill chimney bear- 
ing N. by E., distant about 180 yards. The high light is elevated 
91 feet. 

The huts, from which the lights are shown, are of wood and 
about 11 feet in height; their fronts are painted red and white in 
vertical stripes (two red, one white); other sides red, roofs white. 
On the exhibition of these lights, the gas lights at Hermanns hill, 
and the oil lights at Hazel beach will be discontinued. The heights 
given are above high water ordinary spring tides. 

Caution.—As these lights are placed for the guidance of the 
Great Western Railway Company's steam-vessels, their exhibition 
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is not constant ; from April to August, they are not shown on Sun- 
day nights, and on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday nights, their 
exhibition is regulated by the expected movements of the Com- 
pany's vessels. Variation, 204° W. 

490.— Encuanp. — Bristol Channel.—Welsh Hook.—Midille 
Ground.—New Buoy.—In accordance with Notice 422, p. 787, an 
8-ft. iron cylinder buoy, coloured in red and white horizontal 
bands, marked Middle Ground, has been placed 7 cables N.N.E. of 
the English and Welsh grounds light-vessel, and lies in 21-ft. low 
water spring tides, with the following marks and bearings, viz. :— 
A large new house on the high land behind Clevedon, in line with 
the middle of Clevedon pier, S.E. by E.; the low black extreme of 
Blackmore point, touching the south end of a terrace of houses 
under Posset hill, E. 4 8.; English and Welsh grounds light- 
vessel, S.S.W. (distant ths of a mile); S.W. spit buoy, 
N.W. by W. Wly. (distant 1,5;ths mile); Middle Hook buoy. 
KE. by N. 3 N. distance 2 miles). 

491.—IrELanp.—South Coast.—Cork Harbour Approach.— 
Daunt lock Liyht-Vessel.—Intended Alteration in Position —On 
or about 1st December, 1883, it is intended to make the following 
alteration in the position of Daunt rock light-vessel, western side 
of approach to Cork harbour. The light-vessel will be moved 8 
cables E.S.E. from her present position, and will be moored in 16 
fathoms at low water spring tides, with the following bearings and 
distances :—Daunt rock, N. 42° W., distant 1,3,ths mile; Roche 
point lighthouse, N.N.E. $E., distant 4,%ths miles ; Ballycottin 
island lighthouse, E. $ N., 12 miles ; Kinsale head lighthouse, 
W.258S., 12 miles. Variation, 234° W. 

492.—Baxrtic Enrrance.—Varberg.—Light on East Harbour 
Pier Temporarily Discontinued.—During the progress of the works 
necessary for enlarging Warberg harbour, the light on the East 
harbour pier will be discontinued, and the pier taken down. 

498.—Baxtic.—Sweden.—Light on Smyge Point.—In October, 
1888, a light alternately white and red at intervals of five 
seconds will be shown from Smyge point; elevation 65 feet above 
the sea; visible 18 miles, but it will be masked by a wood through 
a sector of nine degrees. The tower is of iron, round, painted 
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white, and 55 feet high. Position given, lat. 55° 20’ 24” N., long: 
18° 21’ 48” E. 

494.—Batrtic. — Stockholm Approach. — Linasund Channel.— 
Alteration in Lights.—In September, 1883, the two lights in the 
channel of Linasund, between Stockholm and Sddertelge, were 
discontinued; and in lieu thereof four white lights were 
exhibited. Position approximate, lat. 59° 18’ N., long. 17° 38’ E. 
These lights will be shown annually from 1st August until the 
navigation is closed by ice. 

495.—France.— North Coast.—Calais Light.— Alteration in 
Character.—With reference to Notice 281, p. 559, on intended 
alteration in the character of the principal light at Calais ; and 
exhibition of a provisional light pending the alteration being made ; 
from 1st October, 1888, the light exhibited will be an electric light, 
placed at the same elevation as the old light, but with the follow- 
ing alteration in character. The electric light will show successive 
groups of four white flashes, the interval between two consecutive 
groups being three times as long as the interval between the flashes 
forming one group. It should be visible from a distance of about 
24 miles. On the exhibition of this light, the provisional light will 
be discontinued. 

496.—France.—West Coast.—Brest Road Approach.—Shoal 
Westward of Basse de L’Iroise.—The shoal lies on the south side 
of the Iroise, with Basse de I’Iroise bearing east, distant about 14 
mile; it is of small extent, the least depth found on it 1s 5 
fathoms at low water spring tides, and 20 to 27 fathoms around. 
Position, lat. 48° 11' 55” N., long. 4° 50’ 25” W. 

497.—France.— West Coast.—Harbour Light at Camaret Bay. 
—Exhibited from a lighthouse recently erected on the extremity of 
the spit, west side of Camaret bay, approach to Brest road; it is 
a fixed green light, visible through an arc of 198°, or between the 
bearings of §S. 20° E. (leading eastward of the dangers off Grand 
Gouin point) and N. 7° W. (indicating the limit of the anchorage 
off Camaret) ; elevated 85 feet above high water, and should be 
seen from a distance of about 4 miles. The lighthouse, 29 feet 
high, is constructed of masonry. Position, lat. 48° 16’ 50” N., 


long. 4° 85' 30" W. Variation, 19}° IV. 
——— 


K 
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498.—Spamn.— North Coast.—Port Santona.—Wreck off En- 
trance.—The Spanish steam-vessel, Provenzal, lies sunk outside 
the entrance of port Santona. The wreck, with mastheads 
generally showing, lies in 8? fathoms at low water, with Fraile 
point bearing about N.W. 3 W.., distant 7 cables ; and is thus in a 
position dangerous to navigation. No information about marking 
it. Variation, 18° W. 

499.—MEDITERRANEAN.—Strait of Gibraltar.—Light at Tan- 
guer.—In September, 1883, a light would be exhibited from 3 
lighthouse recently erected on the platform of the low battery 
(south-east angle of the sea wall) at Tangier, south side of 
Strait of Gibraltar. It is a jized red and white light, elevated 58 
feet above high water, showing red seaward between the bearings 
of S. 174° W. (westward of this bearing it will be obscured by 
the fortifications) and S. 724° W. (in the direction of the tower— 
Torre Blanquilla—on Malabata point) ; and white from the bearing 
S. 724° W. over Tangier road. The red light will be visible from 
a distance of 5 miles. The lighthouse, constructed of iron, 1s 
circular and painted white. Position approximate, lat. 85° 47' N., 
long.5° 484 W. A black vertical line (4 feet wide, on the wall of the 
town) in line with the lighthouse indicates the dividing line between 
the two colours of the light. On the exhibition of this light, the light 
on the landing stage would be discontinued. Variation, 173° W. 

500.—MEeEpITERRANEAN.—Tunis. — Discovery of Shoals in the 
Vicinity of the Cant Islets, and in the Channel between Piana Ielet 
and Cape Farina.—Recent soundings have been made in this 
vicinity, with the following results :— 

(1.) On the ledge of rocks trending southward from the Can 
islets (or Dog rocks) a depth of 16} feet has been discovered, where 
the charts give 5 fathoms. This shoal spot lies about 3 of a mil: 
S.S.W.-ward from the lighthouse; position approximate, Ist. 
37° 20’ 15" N., long. 10° 7’ 24” E. 

(2.) On the west end of the bank in the middle of the channel 
between Cape Farina and Piana islet, close to the spot marked 44 
fathoms on the chart, a shoal spot with only 20} feet water on it 
has been found. Position approximate, lat. 87° 10’ 57” N., long. 
10° 18’ 64” E. 
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501.—MEDITERRANEAN. — Sicily. — West Coast. — Provisional 
Light at Marsala,—Marsala lighthouse having been completely 
destroyed by lightning, a provisional light is exhibited within 20 yards 
of the damaged lighthouse. It is a fixed white light, elevated 59 
feet above the sea, and visible from a distance of about 5 miles. 

Note.—The ruins of the lighthouse block the entrance to the 
port, rendering it impassable. The remains of the lighthouse will 
be pulled down, and a new lighthouse erected on the same spot. 

502.—MeEprreRRaNnEAN.— Italy.— West Coast.—Gulf of Policastro. 
— Light near Scario.—On 1st October, 1883, a light would be 
exhibited from a lighthouse erected on the projecting rocks near 
Scario tower, between Spinosa and Oliver (Olive) towers, western 
side of gulf of Policastro; it is a fixed white light with 7ed flashes 
every twenty seconds, obscured westward of the bearing N. 33° E. ; 
elevated 81 feet above the sea, and visible, the white light from a 
distance of about 12 miles, and the red flashes from a distance of 
18 miles. The lighthouse, of masonry, 45 feet high and octagonal 
in shape, is painted red, with keeper’s dwelling adjacent. Position 
approximate, lat. 40° 0’ 45” N., long. 15° 83’ E. Variation, 
103° JV. 

508.—MEDITERRANEAN.—Strait of Messina.—Italy.—Light on 
Pezzo Point.—A light is now exhibited on Pezzo point, eastern side 
of strait of Messina; it is a fived white light. Position approxi- 
mate, lat. 38° 134’ N., long. 15° 38}’ E. 

504.— MepiTERRANEAN.—Adriatic.—Gulf of Venice.—Port 
Rovigno.— Particulars of St. Eufemia Point Light.—With reference 
to Notice 449, p. 794, on the exhibition of a harbour light on St. 
Eufemia point, between the ports of Rovigno and St. Caterina ; 
the following farther information has been given. The light fixed 
red, exhibited on the point between port Rovigno and Bora bay, is 
visible seaward between the bearings of N. 484° EK. andS. 423°E. ; 
is obscured between S. 423° E. and 8. 243° W., in the direction of 
Mueva (dei Marmi) shoal; and is again visible from S. 24}° W. to 
S. 88}° W., over Bora bay. Variation, 10}° W. 

505.—MEpDITERRANEAN.— Coast of Karamania.— Mersyn.— Posi- 
tion of Lighthouse.—A new lighthouse has been erected near Mersyn 
(Mersyna), on the extremity of the point, about half-a-mile to the 

K 2 
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south-westward of the old lighthouse. Position, lat. 36° 463’ N., 
long. 84° 38}' E. 

506.—Inpia.— West Coast.— Mangalore.—.Anchorage.—The most 
convenient anchorage until further orders is in 4} fathoms, with 
the lighthouse bearing N.E. by E. This alteration is owing to the 
opening of a new mouth to the backwater about one mile south of 
the former one. 

507.—Bay or Bencau.—Ceylon.—East Coust.—Trincomalie 
Harbour.—Buoy Marking Kerbela Rock.—With reference to Notice 
404, p. 716, on the existence of a pinnacle rock (Kerbela rock), 
with 15 feet on it at low water, lying about three-quarters of a 
cable northward of the centre of York shoal (approach to merchant 
vessels’ anchorage), Trincomalie harbour ; Kerbela rock is now 
marked by a buoy; the buoy, conical and coloured white, is moored 
in 8} fathoms on the west side of the rock and close to its shoalest 
part, with the following bearings :—South extreme of York island, 
N. 88° E.; Dockyard flagstaff, S. 18° E. 

Note.—Vessels should pass westward of this buoy, giving it a 
fair berth. Variation, 1}° F. 

508.—Bay or Bencat.—lWest Coast.— Beacon on Point Gorte- 
ware.—A tripod beacon, surmounted with a pole and basket, is placed 
- on point Gordeware. The beacon stands 28 feet above the north end 
of the sandy point, and bears from Hope island lighthouse, N.E. 
by N. $.N., and from the old Cocanada lighthouse, S.E. by E. 3 E. 
The red buoy moored off point Gordeware bears from the beacon \. 
by E. } E. nearly, and about 32 miles distant from it. A long 
dangerous sand-bank or shoal. (in some parts nearly dry at low 
spring tides, and on which the sea breaks very heavily at times), 
lies between the beacon and the red buoy. 

509.— Bay or Bencau.— Tenasserim Coast— Tavoy fiver 
Entrance—Provisional Liyht on Reef Island.—On or about Ist 
August, 1883, a provisional light would be exhibited from a tem- 
porary wooden tripod—pending the construction of a lighthouse— 
on the N.E. point of Reef Island, western side of entrance to 
Tavoy river. The provisional light is a fired white light, visible 
through an arc of 180°, or between the bearings of north, through 
west, and south; elevated 806 feet above high water, and should 
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be seen from a distance of 12 miles. The permanent lighthouse 
will be constructed of masonry and be circular in shape, and is 
intended to be 28 feet high. Position approximate, lat. 18° 35’ N., 
long. 98° 16’ E. Variation,38° E. Further particulars concerning 
this light will be published. 

510.—EasTERN ARCHIPELAGO.—WNavigation of Sunda Strait; 
also Lights. — With reference to Notice 460, p. 797 (Prelimi- 
nary), of 1st September, 1883, on volcanic eruptions having. 
taken place in Sunda strait, the charts of the locality being in 
consequence quite unreliable, and the lights destroyed, the 
Hydrographic Office has issued the following additional notice :— 
Farther telegraphic information has been received from the 
Netherlands Government, through the Foreign Office, that the 
Great channel of Sunda strait is probably unchanged; but the 
channels between Krakatoa and Sebooko islands are blocked, and 
there is much floating pumice. Also, that First point light, Java, 
is uninjured. A provisiopal light, visible about 12 miles, is shown 
from Flat cape (Vlakken hoek), Sumatra—the permanent light will 
probably be re-exhibited on or about the 17th of September ; Fourth 
point light, Java, is destroyed. Precautionary measures are being 
taken by the Authorities, and Netherlands vessels of war will cruise 
for three months in entrances of Sunda strait to warn vessels. 
Also, further telegraphic information, dated 12th September, has 
been received stating that the navigation of Sunda strait is now 
provisionally secured. 

511.—Soutn AustraLia.—Spencer Gulf.—Approaches to Port 
Augusta.—A channel, 1 mile in length, having a width of 150 
feet, and a depth of 18 feet low water, ordinary springs, has been 
cut through the reach leading from Brown’s point towards port 
Augusta. About 2 cables’ length of the southern portion of the 
reach has been widened to 800 feet. Masters of vessels bound 
for port Augusta should leave the red beacons on the starboard- 
hand at a distance of from 75 feet to 100 feet. Small cask buoys 
painted black will mark the port-side of the channel. 

§12.—Sourn AustraLu.—Gulf of St. Vincent.—Directions and 
Beacons for Port Adelaide River.—Deepening operations have so 
far progressed in the channel leading from the sea to port Adelaide 
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that, on and after the Ist August, 1883, a depth of not less than 
18 feet at low water spring tides will be found. The first cutting 
through what is known as the inner bar commences nearly opposite 
No. 10 light-beacon ; it is 100 feet wide until reaching No. 9 light- 
beacon, where a dredger is now at work widening it to 150 feet; 
thence to the powder magazine the width is 150 feet. At the 
approach to and round the curve at Snapper point the width is 
nearly 250 feet. 

A mid-channel course from the magazine will lead into the 
newly-formed cutting, commencing nearly opposite No. 2 light- 
beacon ; it is 150 feet wide until reaching what is known as the 
red buoy creek. The cuttings to this point are marked in the 
usual manner—viz., red buoys on the starboard-hand, and black 
buoys on the port-hand coming in. From the red buoy creek to 
the South Australian Company’s dock entrance the channel is 
nearly 800 feet wide, having a depth of less than 21 feet at low 
water. 

It is recommended that large or heavy draught ships should not 
come in until the tidal signals exhibited from the Semaphore station 
show at least 1ft. above the vessel’s draught. 

Also, that two new beacons with triangular heads have been 
erected on the shoal running off the S.W. end of Torrens island, 
for the purpose of guiding ships of heavy draught through the deep 
water portion of the channel between the False and North Arms. 
When bound outwards, and having passed the northern buoys of 
the new cutting, gradually bring the beacons into line and steer for 
them until approaching No. 8 light-beacon, when a course can be 
made for the entrance of the cutting off the magazine. When w- 
ward bound, and between the powder buoy and the entrance to the 
North Arm, get the beacons into line and keep them so until the 
False Arm begins to open out, when a course can then be steered 
to enter the new cutting. 

513.—Soutm Avustratu.—Guf of St. Vincent.—Light on 
Ardrossan Jetty.—On and after the 10th September, 1883, a sired 
ichite light will be exhibited from the end of the Ardrossan jetty, 
visible from a distance of five miles. Position, lat. 84° 25’ 45” S., 
long. 187° 55! 15”. E. | 
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514.—Sourn Pacrrico.—Fiji Islands.—Viti Levu.—(1.) Mbau 
Weaters-—Shoal North-Eastuard of Teilau Island.—Commodore 
J.E. Erskine reports the existence of a shoal lying on the west side 
of Mbau waters, distant from Teilau islandZabout 8 miles. This 
shoal, with probably less than 2 fathoms water on it lies with the 
following mark and bearings :—Thang-galaijust open westward of 
Leleuvia; Mumbualau island centre, S. 58° E.; Mbau island 
centre, S. 27° W.; West extreme, Viwa island, S. 45° W.  Posi- 
tion, lat, 17° 58’ 50” S., long. 178° 41' E, 

(2.) Suva Harbour.—Na Mbukalou Light altered in Colour.—In 
July, 1883, the light exhibited near Na Mbukalou, eastern side of 
Suva harbour, would be altered from fixed green to fixed red. 
Variation, 92° E. 

§15.—Unitep Srates.— Mississippt.— Merrill Shell- Bank Light- 
house.—The lighthouse at Merrill Shell-Bank, north side of Missis- 
sippi sound, was destroyed by fire on the morning of September 6th. 
A temporary light will be shown as soon as practicable, and the 
lighthouse will be rebuilt without delay. 

516.—NEwFouNDLAND.—South Coast.—Langlade (Little Mique- 
lon) Island.—Particulars of Plate Point Light.—It is a flashing 
white light, with flashes every five seconds, elevated 154 feet above 
the sea, and visible except where obscured by the land, from 
a distance of about 20 miles. Within the distance of 16 miles, a 
fixed light will appear between the flashes. The ray of red light 
shown over Seal rocks extends about one mile westward of that 
group. The lighthouse, 127 feet high, painted black and white in 
horizontal bands, is situated 27 yards northward of the fog-siren 
near the point. Position on Admiralty chart, lat. 46° 49’ 5” N., 
long. 56° 24' 5” W. 

517.—NEWFOUNDLAND.—South Coast. —Great Miquelon Island.— 
Particulars of Cape Blane Light.—It is an occultiny white light, 
visible for ten seconds every minute, elevated 103 feet above the sea, 
and visible, except where obscured, from a distance of about 16 
miles. This light is partially obscured to the north-eastward by 
Calvary hills; it is not visible southward of a line passing about 
220 yards northward of Chatte rocks—so that vessels approaching 
Miquelon road with the light in sight, will pass northward of Outer 
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Miquelon and Chatte rocks; it is also obscured to the southward, 
by the hills of Great Miquelon island. The ray of red light shown 
over Seal rocks, extends about one mile northward, and 1} mile 
south-eastward of that group. The lighthouse is painted—lower 
part white, upper part black, with white Jantern. Position on 
Admiralty chart, lat. 47° 6’ 10” N., long. 56° 23’ 55” W. 

Note.—On the exhibition of this light, the light on Miquelon 
Church tower was discontinued. 

518.—Canapa.—Nova Scotia. —S.E. Coast.—Mahone Bay.— 
Light on Quaker Island.—On 1st October, 1883, a light will be 
exhibited from a lighthouse erected on the summit of Quaker island, 
approach to Chester, N.W. side of Mahone bay; it is a sired red 
light, elevated 109 feet above high water, and visible from a 
distance of 11 miles. The lighthouse, 85 feet high, consists of a 
square tower constructed of wood and painted white, with keepers 
dwelling attached. Position, lat. 44°30' 55” N., long. 64°13" 50" W. 
This light is for the purpose of guiding vessels into Chester 
basin. 

519.—Canapa.—Prince Edward Island.—East Coast.—Car- 
digan River.—Light on South Bank.—On 1st September, 1883, 
a light would be exhibited from a lighthouse erected on the 
south bank of Cardigan river, eastern side of Prince Edward 
island ; it is a sived light, showing green seaward, and white across 
_the river to the north-eastward; elevated 48 feet above high 
water, and visible from a distance of 8 miles. The lighthouse, 32 
feet high, consists of a square wooden tower painted white, and 
is situated close to the shore, a short distanca above South ferry 
wharf, and below Morison beach. Position, lat. 46° 12’ 50” X., 
long. 62° 81’ 45” W. 

Note.—Vessels entering the river should stand to the northward 
into Cardigan bay, until Panmure head light bears S. by W., and 
Cardigan river light N.W.; they should then steer towards Car- 
digan river light, keeping it on the port-bow—thus clearing 
Macphee (or Horseshoe) shoal on the south side of the river entrance, 
and Maitland (or Campbell) point shoal on the north side. When 
Cardigan river white light is opened, safe anchorage off the south 
ferry ship has been reached. 
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520.—Canapa.— Gulf of St. Lawrence.—Gaspé Bay.—Light on 
Flat Island.—On 20th September, 1883, a light would be ex- 
hibited from a lighthouse (Point Peter) erected on the summit of 
Flat (or Platean) island, off Point Peter, south side of entrance to 
Gaspé bay :—It is a revolving red light, attaining its greatest bril- 
liancy every thirty seconds ; elevated about 77 feet above high water, 
and visible from a distance of 10 miles. The lighthouse, 50 feet 
high, consists of a square tower constructed of wood and painted 
white, with keeper’s'dwelling attached. Position, lat. 48° 87’ 80” N., 
long. 64° 8' 45” W. 
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Fisnina Vessexs’ Licuts.—Her Majesty has by Order in 
Council directed that the operation of Article 10 of the New Regula- 
tions for Preventing Collisions at Sea shall be suspended until the 
first day of March, one thousand eight hundred and eighty-four, 
and that in lieu thereof and in subtitution therefor the Article 
numbered 9 of the Old Regulations shall continue and remain 
mm force until the said first day of March, one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-four. 


The Article in force from the first day of September, one thousand 

eight hundred and eighty-four, is as follows :— 

‘* Art. 9. Open fishing boats and other open boats shall not be 
required to carry the side-lights required for other vessels, 
but shall, if they do not carry such lights, carry a lantern 
having a green slide on the one side and a red slide on the 
other side, and on the approach of or to other vessels, such 
lanterns shall be exhibited in sufficient time to prevent 
collision, so that the green light shall not be seen on the 
port-side nor the red light on the starboard-side. 

«« Fishing vessels and open boats when at anchor, or attached to 
their nets and stationary, shall exhibit a bright white light. 
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‘‘ Fishing vessels and open boats shall, however, not be pre- 
vented from using a flare up in addition if considered 
expedient.”’ 

THomas Gray, Assistant-Secretary. 


Board of Trade, 1st September, 1883. 





British WREcks IN SEPTEMBER, 1883.—The number and tonnago 
of British vessels respecting whose loss reports were received at 
the Board of Trade during the month of September, 1888, and the 
number of lives lost are as follows :— 





Description. Number. Tonnage. Lives lost. 
Sailing ...... BL ease 10,702 seve 88 
Steam... 14> 3 sadeve 6,577 sa. 4 

Total ...... GB -seasad L7.279 weeds 87 


The above table is a record of ‘‘ reports received "’ in the month, 
and not of wrecks which occurred during the month. Many of the 
reports received in September, relate to casualties which occurred 
in previous months. Casualties not resulting in total loss of vessels, 
and the lives lost by such casualties are not included.—Tuomas 
Gray, Assistant-Secretary, Marine Department.—Board of Trade, 
8rd October, 1883. 


OrriciaAL Inquiries at Home, 1883. 


1928. Barnsley, s.s.; builtat Sunderland, 1881; owned by Mr. H. 
Briggs and others; tonnage, 1,319; Bassein to Port Said; nee; 
lost on Suadiva Atoll, Maldive Islands, June 1, 1888. Inquiry held 
at Hull, September 14, 1888, before Twiss, Judge; Comyn and 
Kennedy, N.A. Casualty due to currents carrying vessel to south- 
ward. Master erred in judgment in attempting the one and a-half 
degree channel at night. 

1929. Milto, three-masted brigantine; built at Cardiff, 1876; 
owned by Mr. W. Green; tonnage, 185; Rio Grande do Sul to 
Bristol ; hides; stranded on the Gore Sands, Bristol Channel. 
September 2,1888. Inquiry held at Cardiff, September, 20, 1888, 
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before Ravenhill, Judge; Harland and Hyde, N.A. Stranding 
caused by reckless and unskilful navigation on the part of pilot 
(unlicensed) in charge. Master acquitted of blame. 

1980. Lottie, s.s.; built at Stockton-on-Tees, 1872; owned by 
Lawes, Surtees and Company ; tonnage, 789 ; Newcastle to Savona ; 
coals; lost near Peniche, Coast of Portugal, August 22, 18838. 
Inquiry held at Westminster, September 20, 1888, before Rothery, 
Wreck Commissioner ; Castle and Ronaldson, N.A. Loss due to 
negligence on part of master in not taking a cast of the lead when 
approaching a dangerous channel, the weather at the time being 
thick and the lights invisible. Certificate not dealt with. 

1981. Iris, s.s.; built at Pointhouse, Lanark, 1876; owned by Mr. 
A.A. Laird and others ; tonnage, 330 ; Glasgow to Sligo; general cargo 
and passengers ; lost on Innistrahull Island, September 2, 1888. In- 
quiry held at Glasgow, September 21, 1883, before Galbraith and 
Hamilton, Justices; Ward, Curling, and Kiddle, N.A. Master and 
mate both in default for neglecting to alter the course on approach- 
ing the island on which the vessel was lost. Certificates suspended 
for three months respectively. 

1934. City of Durham, s.s.; built at Sunderland, 1865 ; owned. 
by Mr. M. Angel and others; tonnage, 466; Bilbao to Cardiff; 
iron ore. Lost near Ile de Seine lighthouse, August 25, 1888. 
Inquiry held at Cardiff, September 22, 1888, before Ravenhill, 
Judge ; Harland and Hyde, N.A. Master in default for neglecting 
use of lead. Reprimanded. 

1986. Amaranth, barque ; built at Quebec, 1865 ; owned by Mr. 
John Warden and Mr. W. Sinclair ; tonnage, 1,197; Greenock to 
Quebec ; coals; stranded near Point Caribon, Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
May 18,1883. Inquiry held at Greenock, September 27, 1883, before 
Neill and Blackmore, Justices; Ward and Vaux, N.A. Casualty 
caused by an error as to vessel’s position, and to neglect of the lead. 
Master to blame. 

1987. Thalia, brig; built at Sunderland, 1864 ; owned by Mr. 
S. Pearson; tonnage, 296 ; Christiania to London; ice; abandoned 
at sea, September 5th, 1888 (subsequently stranded on Coast of 
Jutland). Inquiry held at West Hartlepool, September 26, 1888, 
before Gray and Irvine, Justices; Beasley and Pattison, N.A. 
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Abandonment justifiable, seeing that the vessel had sprung a leak, 
and that the ice forming her cargo had melted, disabling the pumps, 
and rendering the vessel unmanageable. 

1938. Recepta, s.8.; built at Low Walker, 1872; owned by 
Messrs. R. and F. Gordon; tonnage, 622; Tyne to Hamburg; 
coals ; stranded firstly at the mouth of the Elbe, July 29, 1883; 
and, secondly, on the Holm Sand, near Lowestoft, September 4, 
1883. Inquiry held at Sunderland, September 29, 1883, before 
Potts and Pecket, Justices; Anderson and Davies, N.A. Accidents 
due to an error in the compasses, for which the master was held to 
blame. Severely reprimanded. 

19389. Fifeshire, s.s.; built at Port Glasgow, 1878; owned by 
Mr. James Turnbull and others ; tonnage, 873; Penarth to Medi- 
terranean ; coals; lost off Cape Roca, coast of Portugal, August 
28, 1883. Inquiry held at Glasgow, September 28, 1883, before 
Auld and McCulloch, Justices ; Wilson and French, N.A. Master 
in default for leaving the deck without giving specific directions 
as to courses to be steered, and for neglecting the lead. Certificate 
suspended for nine months. 

1941. Cresus, s.s., and Hardwick, s.s.; the former built at 
Sunderland, 1882; owned by Mr. J. Kish and others ; tonnage, 
788 ; Middlesboro’ to Bilbao; ballast. The latter built at Hart- 
lepool, 1881; owned by Mr. R. Ropner and others; tonnage, 
715; London to Hartlepool; ballast. In collision off Filam- 
borough Head, September 18, 1888, when loss of life ensued. 
Inquiry held at Sunderland, October 8, 1888, before Potts and 
Pecket, Judges; Forster, Grant and Kennedy, N.A. Collision due 
to a dense fog, but both masters erred in judgment in not stopping 
and reversing, on hearing one another's whistle. 

1942. Zembra, s.8.; built at Seacombe, 1871; owned by Mr. 
D. E. Glynn; tonnage, 426; Liverpool to Labrador ; ballast; 
thence to Leghorn ; fish ; lost off Cape St. Vincent, September 
18, 1888. Inquiry held at Liverpool, October 6, 1883, before 
Raffles, Judge; Curling and French, N.A. Casualty owing to 
the vessel standing in towards the land for too long a time, during 
the existence of a dense ‘fog. Master’s certificate not dealt 
with. 
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1944. Rapid, s.s.; built at Jarrow-on-Tyne, 1877; owned by 
Mr. Cory ; tonnage, 365; Bilbao to Newport (Mon.); iron ore; 
lost on Ile de Seine, September 26, 1883. Inquiry held at 
Cardiff, October 4, 1888, before Ravenhill, Judge; Castle and 
Comyn, N.A. Master solely in default for unseamanlike naviya- 
tion. Certificate suspended for six months. 





OrFIcIAL Inquiries ABROAD, 18838. 


1905. Sierra Palma, barque; stranded near East London, April 
21,1883. Inquiry held at East London, April 28, 1883. Master 
to blame for standing into the land for too long atime. Certificate 
suspended for six months. 

1921. Chaudiere, barque; lost at the Hamlin, July 4, 18838. 
Inquiry held at Busselton, Western Australia, July 27, 1888. 
Proper precautions taken previous to wreck. Chief mate censured 
for keeping his log in such a manner as to be practically of no use. 

1922. Harry Douglas, barque; lost near Rio Grande do Norte, 
June 15, 1883. Naval Court held at Pernambuco, August 17, 
1888. Loss due to vessel having been taken too close in land, 
where a strong current is known to exist. Master reprimanded. 

1924. Karaweera, s.8., and Willunga, dredger; in collision in 
Port Adelaide River, July 5, 1883. Inquiry held at Adelaide, July 
12, 1883. Collision took place owing to the bad steering qualities 
of the Aaraweera. 

1925. Carpione, barque; lost on Mucaras Reef, Great Bahama 
Bank. Inquiry held at Nassau, July 31, 1883. Master to blame 
for errors in navigation. 

1926. Mary Mark, barque, and Don Jorgé Juan, 8.8. ; in colli- 
sion near Cay Bokel, July 9, 1883. Inquiry held at Belize, 
August 7, 1888. Spanish steamer Don Jorgé Juan alone to blame 
for collision. | 

1927. Bina Campbell, barque; abandoned at sea, July 24, 1883. 
Inquiry held at Port Elizabeth, August 9, 1883. Abandonment 
unjustifiable. Master’s certificate suspended for three months. 

1928. Venture, schooner; lost rudder in gale of wind, July 23, 
1888. Inquiry held at Port Elizabeth, Augnst 11, 1883. Casualty 
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due to heavy weather. Master commended for bringing vessel to 
port with jury rudder. 

1982. Santa Cruz, ketch; abandoned at mouth of Sydney Har- 
bour, July 19, 1883. Inquiry held at Sydney, July 24, 1883. 
Abandoned in consequence of wind failing and vessel drifting on to 
the Oyster Bank. Master might have let go his anchors earlier. 

1988. Bell, schooner ; lost at Tomakin, July 14, 1883. Inquiry 
held at Sydney, July 16, 1883. Loss due to sudden gale of wind. 
Master free from blame. 

1935. Persia, barque; stranded off Green Point, Table Bay, 
August 10, 1888. Inquiry held at Cape Town, August 25, 1883. 
Casualty due to faulty pilotage of the Master. Certificate suspended 
for two months. 

1940. City of Lima, barque ; lost at Port Natal, July 21, 1883. 
Inquiry held at Durban, August 23, 1883. Master cautioned for 
having left his vessel in charge of mate. Loss due to vessel 
dragging her anchors, in consequence of their foul state. 

1948. Helen Marquis, schooner ; lost at the Don Heads, July 7, 
1883. Inquiry held at Busselton, W.A., July 18, 1883. Master 
to blame. Censured. 

1945. Consolation, 8.8. ; lost on Cape Guardafui, July 11, 1883. 
Inquiry held at Mauritius, August 7, 1888. Loss due to want of 
vigilance, prudence and skill on the part of the master. Certificate 
suspended for twelve months. 


GENERAL. 





Panama.—An interesting report on Panama has been issacd by 
the Foreign Office. The acting Consul at Colon writes :—‘‘ Panama 
has increased in population since the establishment of the Inter- 
oceanic Canal Company. There are now in Panama and its im- 
mediate suburbs over 20,000 inhabitants according to last years 
census. There is a village just being finished outside the town 
called Pueblo Nuevo, where a mixed population of West Indians 
and Colombians reside. Along the line of the canal there are 
about 6,000 British subjects, and at Colon there are fully 4,000 to 
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5,000. Panama, with the villages on the line, and Colon, musters 
@ population of 36,000 souls, of whom half are of British nation- 
ality. The climate of Panama during the dry season (December to 
April) enjoys a steady and equal temperature of 27° to 29° centi- 
grade. During the wet season (April to November) the heat is 
very oppressive, owing to the great dampness of the atmosphere 
and the want of breezes. Light southerly winds prevail during 
the wet months, and strong northerly trade winds during the dry. 
A singular coincidence to be remarked at Panama is that the 
winds during the dry season fall and rise with the tide. This 
phenomenon also takes place with the wet season, when, at low 
tide, there is scarcely a breath of air. The showers generally fall 
at this moment, preceded by heavy storms of thunder and light- 
ning. The air is charged with electricity, and heavy rain clouds 
hang over the Isthmus, which melt in heavy showers as soon as 
the electricity is discharged in the form of fork and sheet light- 
ning. Notwithstanding the frequency of accidents from lightning, 
there is not a single lightning conductor in the whole town. 
The Isthmus is covered with thick vegetation; the wonderful 
verdure grows pell-mell ; the variety and luxuriance are marvellous. 
Great trees overshadow an interminable and impenetrable jungle of 
lesser growth, made up of an endless number of plants and vines, 
all pushing, struggling, clambering towards the light. The flora 
is perfectly gorgeous and bewildering in beauty and variety. The 
solar rays cannot penetrate such layers of thick foliage, and the 
soil always remains saturated. There is no mutton in the country ; 
the little that can be procured is obtained from the Royal mail by 
special favour. It is a great luxury to have a leg of mutton, and 
friends are generally invited to come and partake when it is the luck 
of some resident to possess the article. Very often goat flesh is 
passed off for lamb, but connoisseurs detect the difference imme- 
diately. Fish is plentiful; the word Panama in Indian means 
‘ plenty of fish.’ There are fish of every kind; lobsters and shrimps 
abound, and undoubtedly plenty of oysters. The Atlantic species 
are superior, the flesh of the Pacific kind not being so firm, and 
getting tainted very soon. The Isthmus for fifty years was not 
visited by any phenomenon such as earthquakes, &c.; very slight 
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oscillations were felt, but nearly imperceptible to a great many. 
Lately we have had a succession. The first that took place after 
this long silence was on the 7th of September last year, at 
8.20 a.m. The city was roused by a severe oscillation from north 
to south, accompanied by a rumbling noise. The fagade of the 
cathedral was destroyed, the columns and balconies of the Parlia- 
ment House were thrown down, and several public and private 
edifices were rent. Since then we have had a series, varying in 
intensity, from three to five per month.” 


THE GEODETIC CONFERENCE AND A UNIVERSAL Mermun.—Many 
of our readers are probably aware that for some time past it has 
been a subject of earnest consideration whether it would not be 
better to adopt one fixed and universal meridian whence longitude 
and time should be reckoned, inasmuch as the unification of longi- 
tudes and of hours is as equally desirable in the interests ot science 
as in those of navigation, commerce and international communice- 
tion. The Permanent Committee of the International Geodetic 
Association, now sitting in Rome, has had this important point 
under special discussion, and it seems to be probable that the 
initial meridian selected will be that of Greenwich. When the 
Report of the Committee is published we shall not fail to bring it 
to the general notice of navigators, and illustrate the value of such 
an initial meridian in connection with hydrographical surveys, and 
synchronous meteorological observations. 
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THE THAMES ACT, 1883. 
: LTHOUGH, perhaps, it may be thought that the 
-—) yeaders of the Nuutical have not any very special 
interest in a Private Act specially relating to steam- 





launches above Kew Bridge, yet if we carefully 
examine ‘‘ The Thames Act, 1883” (46 & 47 Vict., c. 79), 
we shall see that it contains provisions, some of which certainly 
affect vessels below Bridge, and others which not improbably may 
be found to do so. The Thames Conservancy, taking advantage of 
the panic of persons liable to be run down by steam-launches on 
the upper Thames, procured the passage of this private Act of 
Parliament primarily to prevent such accidents, but put into it a 
variety of clauses relating to heterogeneous matter, such as 
sewage, &c., with which nautical men are not concerned directly, 
and also the clauses referred to below, some of which are of con- 
siderable importance. 

The Interpretation Section (sec. 2) defines ‘‘The Thames” to 
mean so much of the River Thames as is between Cricklade, 
in the county of Wilts, and Yantlet Creek, in the county of 
Kent, and therefore covers the river to a point below Gravesend, 

VOL. Lil. L 
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on the Kent, or South shore, though oddly enough no particular 
limit is given to it on the Essex, or North shore. It farther 
defines a ‘‘ steam-launch ”’ to include ‘‘ any ressel propelled by steam, 
or other mechanical power, not being a vessel solely used as a steam- 
tug, or for the carriage of goods, wares, or merchandise.” This 
definition is no doubt intended to cover future developments of 
electricity, or of water or air pressure, and their adaptation to the 
propulsion of vessels, but it certainly includes any steam-tug or 
steam-barge which is used for passengers on occasions such as the 
Oxford and Cambridge boat race, and it may be a serious question 
whether the framers of the Act have not, from an imperfect 
acquaintance with, we will not say the English language, but that 
section of it which deals with science, gone a good deal further 
than they intended. 

It might have been supposed that, with the present spread of 
education, every child educated in the Board School knew that 
‘¢mechanical power’’ was a term applied to one of the simple 
machines, i.e.:—(1) a lever, (2) a wheel and axle, (3) a pulley, 
(4) an inclined plane, (5) a wedge, and (6) a screw, and that the 
case of a boat propelled by oars was a common illustration of the 
first of these mechanical powers, given in most elementary works. 
If this be so, the definition given of ‘‘ steam-launch ”’ to the Act 
includes all rowing boats and dumb barges which ever go empty, 
and are helped by their oars. The next few sections apply only 
to the registration of ‘‘steam launches ’’ as above defined when 
used above Kew Bridge. 

But sec. 12 requires vessels so registered, that is, all ‘ steam- 
launches,” as defined above, whichare ever used above Kew Bridge, 
to carry certain lights when in course of navigation under steam or 
other ‘‘ mechanical power,’’ on any part of ‘‘ The Thames,’’ that 
is, whether above or below Bridge (see definition of The Thames 
above). The last clause, inflicting a penalty for not showing the 
lights, is not confined to registered launches, but applies, aceording 
to the wording of the Act, to all ‘‘ steam-launches.”’ 

The bow lights are the same as those prescribed for sea-going 
vessels in the International Regulations, except that it 1s not 
stated whether they shall be scen over any particular are of 1 
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circle, but instead of the masthead light they are to carry ‘‘ on or 
before the foremast, or, if there be no foremast, on the funnel or on 
a staff at the bow... . at a height above the hull of not less 
than four feet, a bright white light, behind a ylass shade or slide, 
upon which the registered number of such ‘steam-launch ’ shall 
be legibly and conspicuously painted in black figures,’ which regu- 
lation appears to clash with Articles 4 and 5 of the Conservancy 
Rules of 1880, as these rules require a ‘‘ steam-vessel”’ below 
London Bridge to carry a bright hight identical with that carried by 
sea-going vessels under the International Regulations ; but if employed 
both above and below, only requires it to be twelve feet above the 
hull. 

Sec. 15 applies perfectly generally to ‘‘ The Thames,” not 
being restricted in its operation to the ambiguonusly-defined steam- 
launches, and therefore as its effect on the onus of proof in case of 
damage happening to one vessel whilst another is passing is very 
important, it may be well to give it in full. 

Sec. 15. Rules as to Navigation of the Thames.—‘' Every vessel 
navigating the Thames shall be navigated with care and caution, 
and at a speed (sic) and in such a manner as not to endanger the 
lives of persons, or the safety of other vessels or moorings, or cause 
damage to any vessel or moorings, or to the banks of the Thames 
or other property. 

‘‘ Special care and caution shall be used in navigating vessels 
when passing vessels of all kinds, especially those of the smaller 
classes, and such as are employed in dredging or removing sunken 
vessels or other obstructions. 

‘‘If the safety of any vessel or moorings, or of any person is 
endangered or damage caused thereto, or to the banks of the 
Thames by a passing vessel, the onus shall lie upon the person 
in charge of such passing vessel to show .that she was navi- 
gated with care and caution, and at such speed and in such manner 
as directed by this section. 

‘‘ The person tn charye of any vessel, who in navigating such 
vessel contravenes or fails to observe the provisions of this section, 
shall for every such offence be liable to a penalty not ex- 
ceeding £20.” 

L 2 
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Certificates may be Cancelled.—‘ If any person holding any 
steam-launch certificate be twice convicted of any offence against 
this section, such certificate shall forthwith thereafter be deemed 
to be cancelled, and shall cease to be of any force or effect, and it 
shall be in the discretion of the Conservators whether or not they 
will grant a fresh certificate to such person. Provided that no 
person whose certificate has been so cancelled, shall be granted a 
new steam-launch certificate within six months of the date of the 
last conviction. 

‘For the purpose of enforcing this section, the Clerk to 
the Justices before whom such conviction shall take place, 
shall notify such conviction by letter to the Secretary of the Con- 
servators in all cases where the Conservators are not themselves 
the prosecutors.” 

Persons accused of offences may give evidence—* Any person 
charged with an offence under this section shall be competent to 
give evidence.” 

Now the first thing to be observed is that we have three different 
degrees of care and caution mentioned in the section; if, then, we 
suppose that the first is something above the ordinary absolute care 
and caution expected of every person in charge of a vessel, we 
have four degrees, as follows :— 

(1). The Care and Caution of the Common Law. 

(2). The extra Care and Caution of Clause 1. 

(3). The special extra Care and Caution of Clause 2. 

(4). The especial special extra Care and Caution required 
by Clause 2 when passing small craft or dredgers. 

Then, by the latter part of the clause the ‘‘ person in charge,”’ 
that is, the person accused of doing the damage, is to show that he 
was using the proper amount of ‘‘ care and caution,’ not as has 
hitherto been the case, that when a person claims compensation 
for damage alleged to have been received, he must prove his 
case. Moreover, even if this unfortunate ‘‘ person in charge " does 
not do any damage, nevertheless is he liable if he does not use the 
proper degree of care and caution to a penalty of £20. 

There is, however, a loophole for this unfortunate carefully left 
unguarded, as there is no definition of the ‘‘ person in charge." In 
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such cases as those of exempt vessels navigated by their own — 
masters, there can be little doubt as to who he is; but when 
a pilot is on board and directing the navigation, or when 
a mate or other officer holding a Thames Pilotage Certificate is 
acting in like manner ; or again, in the case of yachts and stenm- 
launches proper, if the expression is permissible, when an owner 
or hirer is on board and directing the skipper or enginecr as to the 
route, it is a nice question of law who is the person in charge. 
(See Zhe Queen, The Lord John Russell, L.R. 2 A. & E. 
354 ; and Fv pte. Ferguson and Hutchinson, L.R. 6 Q.B. 280.) In 
the Thames Conservancy Rules of 1872 there was a wide definition 
of ‘* Master ’’ as ‘‘ any person, whether the owner or not, lawfully or 
wrongfully having or taking the command, charge, or management 
of the vessel for the time being,’’ and had the word ‘‘ Master ’' been 
used we should, under this definition, have got over one difficulty at 
all events, as we should then know that the person pointed at was 
the one «le facto in charge. As it is, we have to find out who was 
in charge de facto, and also whether or no he was so de jure as 
well; and, thirdly, supposing one person was in charge de facto 
and another de jue, which is the one liable ? 

By the 14th Sec. the Conservators compel the owner to give 
them his view of who was ‘‘ in charge,” but we may safely assume 
that he will generally have a pious opinion that he himself was 
not, and that his opinion on the point will not be very valuable. 
But the curiosities of the 15th section are not yet exhausted, for 
if a person holding a steam-launch certificate is twice convicted 
his certificate is cancelled, either temporarily or permanently, at 
the discretion of the Conservators. Now the certificate is held by 
the owner, secs. 4, 10, and therefore unless he has been proved to 
be on two separate occasions the ‘‘ person in charge”’ no result is 
arrived at, the incompetent skipper goes on taking the launch where 
he, the owner, thinks proper ; if the owner should be so destitute of 
capacity as to have been twice identified with the “‘ person in 
charge,” he loses his certificate either tamporarily or permanently, 
the result of which is, not that he is prevented from navigating or 
attempting to navigate the vessel, but that he can only navigate 
her below Kew Bridge, where the river is most crowded. Imagine 
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a crowd of incompetent Peris ontside of that Paradise, the 
Upper River, the gate being represented by Kew Bridce. Of 
course these double convictions have no. effect at all except where 
the person holds a certificate, z.e., it does not in this aspect 
affect exclusively down river craft. 

Sec. 16 affects the good people on shore, by giving the 
Conservators power to have lights which, in the opinion of the 
Conservators, may mislead persons navigating the Thames below 
Teddington, removed, and is no doubt a beneficial if somewhat 
arbitrary provision. 

The following sections, to sec. 27 inclusive, do not aflect 
navigation, as they refer to elections and remuneration of Con- 
servators, sewage, employment of police, and application of 
penalties, with the exception of sec. 24, which enacts that the 
penaltics may be recovered summarily. 

Sec. 28 allows Her Majesty's vessels, as also Revenue vessels, to 
go above Kew Bridge at their pleasure, without certificates, which 
may be a boon to the officers of H.M. vessels or Customs down 
river, who wish to have a picnic in a steam-launch belonging to 
the branch of the service to which they are attached, but other- 
wise will have no great effect. But sec. 29 contains a remarkable 
provision. Its marginal note is as follows :— 

‘© Section 15, only to apply to certain passenyer boats,” which 
would appear to give other or uncertain passenger boats a license 
to use no ‘‘ care or caution,” in navigating, but it turns out to be 
not quite so bad as that; it runs thus :— 

‘¢ Provided always that the only provisions of this Act which sha!l 
apply to the vessels of the London Steamboat Company, Limited, 
certificated as passenger steamers by the Board of Trade, whilst 
such vessels are Lond side engaged in the business of the Company, 
and navigated by the servants of that Company, shall be those 
which specify the rules as to the navigation of the Thames.” 

It is hard to see why the present so-called penny steamboats should 
have a privilege which is denied to all other passenger steamers, 
present or future, and also how far that privilege extends. Suppose 
the whole fleet be chartered to one person for a fixed annual rent. a2 
arrangement certainly once proposed, if not even now in operatiod, 
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it could be hardly said they were engaged Lona fide in the business 
of the Company, or navigated by their servants ; and if that is so, 
it is rather difficult to draw the line between that state of things 
and a hiring of one for a special purpose, such as a school treat or 
picnic for the day; the person so doing may possibly find that he 
is the ‘‘ person in charge,” and moreover that he ought to have 
taken out, or to have had taken out for him, a certificate to navi- 
gate above Kew Bridge. 

The 80th and last section only requires that the Conservators 
should pay the expenses of the Act. We only charitably hope 
that it was drawn by an amateur, and that, therefore, its expenses 
are not overwhelming ; but so long as it remains on the Statute 
Book in its present form, it will be well for all who use the ‘‘ River 
Thames” to acquaint themselves with its somewhat remarkable 
provisions, 





MERCHANT SHIPPING. 





[The following is the text of the circular recently sent out by 
the President of the Board of Trade.] 


PROPOSALS FOR ESTABLISHING LOCAL MARINE COURTS AND 
MERCHANT SHIPPING COMMISSIONERS. 


memorandum containing suggestions for the establish- 
ment of a Merchant Shipping Council. It was ex- 
plained that the proposals were only tentative, and 
criticisms and amendments were invited from all concerned. The 
memorandum was accompanied by a statement of the circumstances 
which appeared to the Board of Trade to render legislation 
expedient and even necessary. 

Briefly stated, the reasons for a change in tho law are, that the 
powers of detention and punishment at present vested in the Board 
of Trade have proved in practice altogether insafficient to eliminate 
preventible causes of loss of life and property at sea. To be really 
effective, prevention must be ubiquitous, and proceed upon fixed 
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and accepted principles. At the same time the penal provisions of 
any law should be certain in their operation, if they are to be 
deterrent. 

The first condition requires that a Government Department 
should practically assume control of the whole responsibility of 
every detail of administration in the conduct of the vast Mercantile 
Marine of the United Kingdom; that on the occasion of every 
clearance of every ship from a British port, there should be present 
a Government official competent to declare that every requisite of 
safety has been provided, that the loading is not excessive, and 
that the cargo is properly stowed ; that the complement of the 
crew is made up; that the general condition of the ship 1s 
satisfactory, that the stores are adequate, that the engines and 
machinery are in good order, that the compasses are adjusted, the 
charts accurate, the ventilation sufficient, the hatchways safe ; and 
that the masts, the rigging, the pumps, the lights, in fact, that every 
single detail of the ship’s equipment and construction is satisfactory. 
A perfect army of scientific officials could not fulfil completely duties 
so extensive as this. With the very limited staff at the disposal of 
the Board of Trade it isonly possible to interfere in the most 
flagrant cases when these are prominently forced on the attention 
of the surveyors. 

There remains the fear of criminal proceeding after a casualty 

has occurred ; but prosecutions for the offences defined by the 
Merchant Shipping Act have almost uniformly failed. The fact 
that the ship has not been detained by the Government surveyors 
has been held to excuse the shipowner, and the issue being one of 
the most serious import to the accused, the latter has had the benefit 
of every doubt. 
_ Meanwhile the losses at sea have increased, and no shipowner of 
reputation and character will deny that a considerable proportion of 
these losses is due to preventible causes. In seeking a remedy for 
this lamentable state of things, the Board of Trade anxiously 
desire the co-operation of the majority of those who are engaged 2 
this important industry, and who have a vital interest in its 
prosperity and, at the same time, a lively sympathy for all who 
find employment at sea. 
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The present system is alleged to be vexatious to those respectable 
shipowners who spare no precautions, but are nevertheless subject 
to undefined risk and annoyance, while it is no restraint upon 
their unscrupulous competitors who are careless of human life, and 
indifferent to the consequences of their own negligence. 

In further legislation, the Board of Trade will have two objects 
in view :— 

Ist. To make the safety of the ship and crew an object of 

substantial pecuniary interest to the owners. 

2nd. To secure the assistance and take advantage of the 

experience of the majority of the trade in framing such regula- 
tions as may be necessary to prevent a minority from bringing 
discredit upon the rest. 

With respect to the first of these objects, tho Board of Trade 
observe that at present, the law of Marine Insurance and of ship- 
owner’s liability is such, that the loss of a ship is in very many 
cases 8 profitable transaction to the owners. The ship may be 
insured for more than its value; the freight may be insured out 
and home, and recovered without deduction for expenses which will 
not have been incurred if the vessel is lost; the cargo may be 
insured above its value, or at a speculative value. 

Again—the common-law liability of the shipowner, to shippers of 
goods and to passengers is now constantly restricted or put an end 
to by special stipulations in the contract of carriage. 

The shipowner is expressly excluded from the provisions of the 
Employers’ Liability Act ; his responsibility both to his servants 
and to passengers, and to other owners in case of collisions 1s 
arbitrarily limited, and in the case of single ship companies under the 
Limited Liabilities Acts, it may be, and sometimes is absolutely 


extinguished. | 
All these points require consideration, and the Board of Trade 
invite the observations and suggestions of your on this 


branch of the subject. 

With regard to the second object, you will remember that the 
Board suggested the establishment of a Merchant Shipping Council 
largely representative of the shipowners, who were to elect 
delegates from their several districts, and comprising also represen- 
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tatives of the underwriters and the Board of Trade. This Council, 
which would have mct in London, would have formed a Court of 
Appeal for the decision of questions at issue between any shipowner 
and the Board of Trade, and also a Court of advice and reference to 
assist the Board of Trade in the administration of the Merchant 
Shipping Acts. The principle of this proposal met with much 
support, but considerable objection was taken to the details of the 
scheme, and many of the criticisms offered appear to the Board of 
Trade to have great force. It was for instance pointed out, that 
in order to secure a complete representation of every district and 
of all the interests concerned, the Council must be very numerous, 
in which case great delay and expense would attend its operations. 
It was further strongly urged that what was needed was a Coart 
on the spot, able to decide promptly the numerous questions of 
detail which continually arise between the surveyors at the ports 
and the local shipowners. 

The Board of Trade have now carefully considered all the sug- 
gestions which they have received, and while adhering to the 
principle of their original suggestion, they have prepared a scheme 
which they hope will go far to meet the ditiiculties which would 
have attended the creation of the proposed shipping council. 
The amended proposals are appended hereto, and the Board of 
Trade request your immediate consideration of them, and will be 
glad to receive any observations which the experience of your 

may sugvest. 

The following proposals will, if adopted, involve the abolition of 
the present Wreck Commissioner’s Court and Wreck Inquiry Courts, 
and of the Courts of Survey. 


J. Locan Marine Cocrts. 
Constitution. 


In each principal port there shall be established a ‘ Court of 
first instance,’’ to be called the Local Marine Court. It shall eon- 
sist of two persons, one of them being the principal officer of the 
Board of Trade in the district, and the other a person to be elected 
by the shipowners. 

The shipowners’ nominee need not be himself a shipowner, and 
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he shall be elected by the Local Marine Board at a port where 
there is a Local Marine Board, and at a port where there is no 
Local Marine Board by the shipowners of the port, having votes as 
for the election of a Local Marine Board. 

The member of the Local Marine Court elected by the Local 
Marine Board or the shipowners as the case may be, may be paid 
either by fixed salary or by fees, probably in the first instance by 
fees, with a fixed minimum salary. 

The Board of Trade to find a suitable office and clerk for the 
proposed court. The cost to be borne by the Mercantile Marine 
Fund. 


Jurisdiction and Functions. 


1. Any question between any shipowner and any surveyor of 
the Board of Trade which may arise in carrying into effect the 
dutics imposed on surveyors by statute, or by the rules of the 
Board concerning the detention and survey of ships alleged to be 
unsafe, or as to the duties connected with the survey of passenger 
steamships, or as to the survey of emigrant ships, or as to the 
berthing or accommodation or health of crews, may be brought 
before the Local Marine Court, either by the Board of Trade, by 
the owner of the ship, or by any surveyor appointed by the Board 
of Trade. If the finding of the Local Marine Court is unanimous, 
its decision shall be final. If the members of the Court disagree, 
the question at issue is to be referred to the Merchant Shipping 
Commissioners hereafter described. 

The mode of conducting the business of the Local Marine Courts 
and the steps to be taken to bring the case before the Merchant 
Shipping Commissioners in the event of the members of the Court 
failing to agree, are points of detail to be elaborated hereafter. The 
decision of the Local Marine Court will be given on the spot and 
within a day or two, and no action for damages will le for deten- 
tion of a ship when that Court gives a decision; but if the 
members of the Local Marine Court fail to agree, and come to no 
decision, and the case is referred to the Merchant Shipping Com- 
missioners, the question of damages will have to be brought before 
the Commissioners and settled by them. 
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Parties may appear before the Local Court either themselves, or 
by their solicitors, or other agents. 

2. All inquiries into wrecks and casualties will be held in future 
by the Local Marine Court, and the report of the Court will be 
forwarded to the Board of Trade. 

The Local Marine Court is not to have any powers of punish- 
ment, and will therefore not deal in any way with the certificate of 
any master, mate, or engincer. 

But it will be the duty of the Court, in making their report, to 
state whether any and what person or persons may in any way 
have becn to blame for the casualty. It will also be the duty of 
the Court to advise whether, in their opinion, the case is one in 
which criminal proceedings should be instituted against the owner, 
managing owner, master, or other officer of the ship; and in such 
case, if the Board of Trade concur, the Board may send the case 
to the Public Prosecutor, who shall conduct the prosecution. 

The Local Marine Court may also report, that, in their opinion, 
the certificate of any master, or mate, or engineer ought to be 
dealt with on the ground that his conduct shows that he is nota 
fit person to hold the certificate, in which event the case shall be 
brought by the Board of Trade before a Local Marine Board, who, 
after hearing the inculpated officer shall deal with the certificate as 
they think fit. 

If the members of the Local Marine Court holding an inqury 
disagree, each member shall make a report; and the different 
reports with the evidence, shall be referred through the Board of 
Trade to the Merchant Shipping Commissioners, who shall, if 
they think fit, make further inquiry and have power to order 
prosecutions, or to withdraw the certificates of masters, mates, or 
engineers if satistied that those officers are not fit persons to hold them. 

If any case of inquiry into a wreck or casualty is of excep- 
tional importance, the Board of Trade may direct that it shall be 
held before the Merchant Shipping Commissioners instead of 
before the Local Marine Court. 

JI.—MEeErcuHant Surprine Comissioners. 

The Merchant Shipping Commissioners to consist of three 

persons. 
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One Commissioner to be a lawyer, and of the other Commis- 
sioners, one to be a retired shipuwner, and the other a person 
having special technical knowledge in the construction of ships, 
&e. 

The Merchant Shipping Commissioners may, if they think fit in 
any case, call in the aid of an assessor specially qualified, and hear 
the case wholly or partially with his assistance. 


JUDICIAL FUNCTIONS OF COMMISSIONERS. 


1. The Commissioners are to hear cases which arise out of the 
survey and detention of ships, in which the ‘‘ Local Marine Court ” 
fail to arrive at a decision, owing to the inability of the members of 
that court to agree. 

In the event of a vessel having been detained by the surveyor 
owing to a failure of the Local Marine Court to arrive at a decision, 
and pending reference to the Merchant Shipping Commissioners, 
the latter shall, if they decide that the vessel ought not to have 
been detained, also decide what, if any, damages are to be paid to 
the owner for the detention. 

No action shall be brought in the High Court of Justice for 
damages for detention of a vessel by a Board of Trade officer. 

2. The Commissioners are to rehear wreck inquiries when the 
Local Marine Court disagree, to order prosecutions where it appears 
to them necessary, and to withdraw the certificates of masters, 
mates, and engineers, when satisfied that those officers are not fit 
persons to hold them. 

3. The Commissioners to have power to order costs. 


ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS OF COMMISSIONERS. 


1. Any instructions or general rules concerning ships, their 
equipments or loading, which the Board of Trade may make for 
the guidance of their officers in exercise of their powers to detain 
ships, or of their duties in surveying ships, shall be published six 
weeks at least before they come into operation. 

2. Any shipowner or any other person representing any interest 
affected who is aggrieved by or dissatisfied with such rules, may lodge 
with the Commissioners an appeal against them during the six 
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weeks aforesaid, and the Commissioners shall thereupon take 
evidence and decide for or against the rules, and with or without 
amendment. 

8. The rules or instructions when so approved shall, when issued 
by the Board of Trade, come into operation, and shall, until altered, 
be accepted as binding by the Local Courts, and by the Commis- 
sioners in all cases brought before them. 


APPEALS FROM MERCANTILE Marine CowMIsSIONERs. 
On all questions of law, an appeal shall lie from the Commis- 
sioners to the Court of Appeal. 
J. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Board of Trade, 
80th October, 1888. 





Having issued this circular, the right honourable gentleman 
appears to have taken the earliest opportunity of seriously and 
solemnly addressing the shipping world on the subject, and of 
further explaining the motives which have impelled him to ask for 
the co-operation of shipowners in his efforts to reduce the loss of 
life at sea. The opportunity occurred at a banquct at the Trinity 
House, when Mr. Chamberlain was asked to propose the toast of 
the Maritime and Commercial Interests of the Country. We 
cannot refrain from reprinting in ertenso the speech of the right 
honourable gentleman as a bold and vigorous defence of the 
position which he has taken up, as an earnest, direct, and 
reasonable appeal to the great shipping interests of this country, 
and asa most significant exposition of his own circular. After 
alluding to the presence of M. de Lesseps, Mr. Chamberlain took 
up his parable and said :— 

‘‘ Now, Mr. Deputy Master, in turning to the toast which I have 
to propose, I do not think it is necessary for me in an assembly Like 
this to dwell upon the evidence of the great prosperity of the 
British Mercantile Marine. In the last three years there has been 
added on an average to that marine something like 560,000 tons 
annually, and in the last ycar of all 714,000 tons were added to 
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the registered list of shipping of this country, chiefly steam 
tonnage. To put it shortly, there is absolutely nothing in our 
commercial history of which Englishmen may be more justly proud 
than of the remarkable rapidity and extraordinary development of 
the carrying trade of the country. (Cheers.) ButI do not conceal 
from you that there is one aspect of this question which is not 
altogether so satisfactory. This great prosperity is accompanied also 
by great sacrifices, and these sacrifices have recently been brought 
home to us by statistics and facts of the greatest significance. For 
the last few ycars there have been extraordinary efforts made on 
all sides to provide for the security of life at sea. The depart- 
ment over which I have the honour to preside has been very active, 
has been very zealous—if I may judge from some of the criticisms 
to which my attention has been directed, we have been even too 
zealous—in the opinion of some of those who are closely concerned 
in this matter. The great corporation over which you, Sir, so 
worthily preside, has been indefatigable in developing and completing 
the system of lighting by which our coasts are environed and in 
buoying the channels on which thesafety of our navigation depends. 
(Hear, hear.) In the last few years the greatest improvements 
have been made, and hardly a week passes in which some new light 
has not been established or some old light has not been considerably 
improved, Other agencies have also been at work, and thousands 
of lives have been saved by appliances which are under the control 
and supervision of the Coastguard, and which are provided by the 
Board of Trade, or by those other appliances which are under the 
control of the National Lifeboat Institution. Private.enterprisehas 
multiplied the number of harbours on our coasts, has improved the 
old ones, and created new ones. It is impossible to go round the 
coast without being struck everywhere with the extraordinary 
development of activity in this direction. I have seen with admi- 
ration the gigantic works on the Tyne, the Tees, and the Wear, and 
in many other places that I might name, where now there is a 
secure shelter for our merchant shipping under conditions in which 
a few years ago they would have found no protection whatever. 
Yet in spite of all these things, in spite of all that Parliament has 
done, of all that my Department can do, of all that the Trinity 
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House, and all those other private agencies can do, the loss of 
life at sea has continually increased, and is increasing out of all 
proportion to the trade by which it is accompanied. (Hear, hear.) 
Last year 1,308 British ships went to the bottom, with a loss of 
870,000 tons. The year before 1,310 ships were lost, with a 
tonnage of 348,000, and that is the largest loss of ships at sea that 
has ever been recorded in the register of the State. Last year 
alone in British ships 8,372 lives were lost, and that also 
is the largest death-rate in our register, except in 1874, 
when two Colonial ships went down and 1,200 coolies on board 
perished. In that year the rate was abnormally raised, but 
with that exception the number that perished last year was greater 
than at any previous time. Well, now I think you will 
agree with me when I say that these facts are a terrible drawback to 
any satisfaction we may feel in connexion with the prosperity of 
our Mercantile Marine. (Hear, hear.) They would be dreadful even 
if we believed that this loss was a necessary incident of the 
commercial prosperity of which we are so proud. But is it neces- 
sary ? I say itis not; and I do not believe there is any man here 
present—no one who has any knowledge whatever of the facts 
connected with this business— who would deny that a large propor- 
tion (people would differ, perhaps, about the exact proportion, 
some would put it higher than others), of this loss of life is due to pre- 
ventable causes. I say, under these circumstances, no honourable, 
no humane man can sit still without doing all in his power to pre- 
vent it. (Cheers.) Well, now, it is under these circumstances that 
I feel justified in demanding the co-operation of those who 
are engaged in the trade. I have taken recently what I 
believe is a very unusual course. I have issued to all who are con- 
cerned a circular containing suggestions for legislation on this 
subject. I belicve that usually ministers who are in charge of 
great bills have not found it possible or convenient to consult those 
whose interests are likely to be affected in anticipation, and before 
bringing their proposals before Parliament: but I think I was 
justified in taking this course in the present case, because I believe 
it was not only the duty and the obligation of every respectable 
member of the trade with which I have to deal, but also his per- 
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sonal interest, to join in co-operation with me in carrying 
out the measures which I have at heart. Isay it is the interest 
of all respectable shipowners to co-operate with me. It is the 
interest of all respectable shipowners who take every reasonable pre- 
caution to secure the safety of those who embark in their ships that 
their business should not be injured, that their profits should not 
be destroyed by less scrupulous competitors. It is not their 
interest that persons entirely ignorant of the conditions of this 
trade should be admitted into it without any care for the obligations 
they incur, but who hope to make large gains without fear of risk 
or hability. And, therefore, I appeal with confidence to every 
respectable man in the trade to give me his advice and assistance. 
Because do not let us for a moment mistake the situation. Some- 
thing must bedone. We cannot sit still as honest men in face of 
the facts I have laid before you in the simplest language without 
any attempt at exaggeration or sensation. We cannot sit down in . 
face of those facts and be content to do nothing. Public opinion 
would not allow it. If Mr. Plimsoll should choose to engage in 
another crusade, such as that he was engaged in some years ago, I 
will undertake to say that he can find facts more heartrending, 
cases more disgraceful, than any of those which he included in his 
celebrated book, which created so great a sensation at the time of 
its publication. I myself could furnish him with facts which, if 
they were known and appreciated by the people of this country, 
would rouse a cry of indignation from one end of the land to the 
other. Well, I do not want that. I do not want to legislate in a 
panic, to legislate under the pressure of an excited public opinion. 
In such a case we might perhaps do injustice to individuals, and might 
fail effectively to carry out the objects we have had at heart. (Hear, 
hear.) I want to call on all who have any experience or knowledge 
of the subject to join with me in a tranquil time in order that we 
may endeavour to find a remedy for a state of things which 
all of us must admit to be intolerable. Now, there are two 
alternatives which may be worthy of consideration. One of 
them was suggested in a very able article which you may 
have seen very recently in the columns of the Times news- 
paper. There was a communication from a correspondent which 
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referred to some facts to which I have called your attention, and 
which urged, in effect, that the Board of Trade should be strength- 
ened in its official organization, that it should have more officers— 
more skilful officers—and that it should be able to call to its 
assistance all the science and talent of the country in order to make 
and even to enforce regulations as to the details of administration of 
the whole Mercantile Marine of this country. There was, in fact, 
@ proposal for more stringent, more effective official supervision and 
interference. Well, I myself do not agree with that proposal. I do 
not believe that it would be effective for its purpose. I do not 
believe, do what you can, give us what men you please, what 
money you please, that it will be possible for any Government 
department effectively to supervise every detail of this gigantic 
private industry—that whatever talent we may have at the Bvard 
of Trade, it will be possible for us to have at every port for every 
ship that takes its departure men capable of speaking with authority 
upon every detail of equipment, construction, and loading: and 
unless you have that you cannot have an effective supervision. 
Therefore, you must look for reform in an opposite direction. J am 
anxious to have less official interference. I am anxious to relieve 
the trade from an interference, sometimes, mistaken, though 
always honest, always directed to good objects, but sometimes, no 
doubt, mistaken, and which must necessarily be attended with an 
enormous amount of irritation. The proposals which I have 
ventured to make after full consideration are in the main directed 
to the object I have described. I have proposed that at every port 
there should be what I call a Court of first instance to deal with 
every question affecting the safety of ships, to deal with it on 
the spot and promptly. That is the first thing; in the second 
place, to deal with it in a manner which may be approved by what 
I call the respectable shipowners, because I have suggested that this 
Court should consist of an official of the Board of Trade and a 
representative of the shipowners. You will see, if you reflect for a 
moment, that by this proposal I have given to the shipowners what 
is practically an absolute veto on the proceedings of this local Coart. 
Nothing can be done without the consent of their representative. I 
have been met with the criticism that under such circumstances that 
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official and the shipowner will always differ, and that the Court will 
be perfectly futile. I do not believe that. At all events, I found 
my proposal on the assumption which I have already made, that 
there is a real community of interests between all those shipowners— 
between all that is honourable and respectable in the trade and 
the Board I represent. What possible differences of opinion 
can there be between us as to principles? We do not desire to 
interfere in any way with a great and growing industry. Ship- 
owners surely do not desire that any ship should go to sea in an 
unseaworthy condition—in a condition in which the lives and 
property committed to their charge shall be unfairly and improperly 
risked. Under these circumstances I hope and believe that this local 
Court will, in the majority of cases, be agreed, and that in matters 
which do not involve any grave complications or any material 
differences of opinion the representatives of the Government and 
the representatives of the shipowners generally will come to an 
unanimous conclusion. But if that fail, I have provided an appcal 
to a new Court, which I propose to create. It will be a competent 
tribunal with special experience, of great authority, with power to 
call in scientific advice if it should see fit to do so, and generally to 
occupy the same position in shipping matters that the railway 
commissioners do in anothcr sphere—a tribunal which, I believe, 
has more than any other given entire satisfaction to the commer- 
cial classes. That is the proposal which I made, as I think, in 
the interest of the shipowners. It 1s a proposal which I have laid 
before them in the hope that if it be accepted it will obviate 
the friction and irritation which necessarily follow exclusively 
official interference, and it is a proposal which I venture to com- 
mend under these circumstances to their impartial consideration. 
But if I stopped there, the public would have a right to complain. 
They would say—and justly—The Board of Trade has 
endeavoured to relieve itself from its responsibility, but it has not 
done anything to limit this great loss of life and property, which 
we all recognize as forming such a formidable element in the 
consideration of the question.’ Ido not hesitate to say that no 
legislative measure will be of any real value or will be effectual 
asa solution of this question so long as it remains possible 
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that the loss of a ship and the drowning of a whole crew shall 
be a matter of large pecuniary gain to the owner of the ship. (Hear, 
hear.) Ibelieve that for years past we have proceeded upon a 
wrong principle. We have established a great and elaborate 
machinery ; wehave set upacomplicated system under which we have 
pretended to supervise every shipowner, good and bad alike, and under 
which we have tried to make negligence, carelessness, and apathy 
impossible. But we have never yet tried to make it unprofitable. 
(Hear, hear.) Now, I do not hesitate to say that after full con- 
sideration of this question I am convinced that an alteration of the 
law of insurance and of the law of liability, which will make the 
shipowncr in some real sense responsible for the conduct of his 
undertaking, will do more to save life than all the regulations we 
can frame or all the measures which all the Boards of Trade in the 
world can invent. (Cheers.) If we can only enlist on our side 
the powerful influence of self-interest—if we can bring that to bear 
in favour of safety instead of allowing it, as we do now, to operate 
against safety—I belicve this question will be sulved. At all 
events, the matter 1s of such great importance—such importance to 
the representatives of shipping as well as of the Department whiclt 
is charged with this matter in a special measure—that I do hope 
that in the course of the time which will clapse before the preparation 
of any measure upon the subject it will have your most serious and 
careful consideration. (Cheers.) Let me ask yoa for a moment 
to reflect not only upon the importance of this subject, but on its 
importance to that which is the subject of my toast —the commerce 
of this country. Four hundred thousand tons of shipping went to 
the bottom last year. It is almost impossible to make anything likean 
accurate estimate of the value of these ships and their crews, but Ido 
not think any one would be going beyond a reasonable estimate i 
putting it at something like 10 or 15 millions sterling annual loss 
to the productive capital of this country, because, bear in mind, 
when a ship is lost the shipowner may make a profit, the owner 
may get more than the value of his ship, the merchant may lose 
nothing, but may, and very often docs, get more than the value of 
the cargo back. In the same way the underwriter averages his 
losses, and on the whole makes a profit on the insurance of the 
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ship out of his premium. But the commerce of the country, the 
whole commerce of the country, has to bear the burden, which is 
as much as 15 millions a year absolutely lost, and which forms a 
very heavy item in that severe competition which we have to bear, 
and which is pressing more heavily upon us every year. In con- 
clusion, I have to say that whatever may be your opinion on the 
particular proposal I have the honour to make, I hope I am justified 
in claiming your co-opcration, one and all, to find a remedy for a 
state of things which at the present time is a discredit to an 
honourable trade, and which casts a shadow upon what would 
otherwise be the very brightest feature of British enterprise and of 
British industry. (Cheers.)” 
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proved to be one of the most successful of the many 
exhibitions of the last thirty years. During the six 





months it remained open, nearly two and three- 
quarter millions of persons visited it, and it is said that over two 
hundred thousand sixpenny fish dinners were eaten within its 
walls. 

The West End fishmongers’ view of the question probably is that 
the world has been amused, while cod and turbot bring him as 
Jarge profits as ever. It is certain that much knowledge of fish, 
fishing vessels, and fishermen, has been widely diffused. We have 
learnt what an inexhaustible store of food 1s at our doors; we have 
been told how valuable and how good it is; but the question still 
remains how to bring it from the taker to the consumer without 
‘its price being so enhanced in the process as to cause what should 
be the food of the many to be merely the luxury of the few. It 
would be too much to expect that any solution of this important 
problem will be at once brought about by the Fisheries Exhibition ; 
it has, however, been at least clearly stated; the difficulties, real 
and artificial, have been considered; and the importance of the 
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question has been enforced; we cannot but think that some 
good result will in time come. As regards fishermen and their 
work, one important truth about them has, we think, been brought 
into prominence, and that is, that the less they are interfered with, 
either in the way of Government restriction or Government patron- 
age, the better; that the best thing for them is to let them alone, 
as Professor Huxley has well said, ‘‘ to fish how they like, when 
they like, and where they like.” 

It may be that not very much direct advantage has been taken 
of the Exhibition by persons actually engaged in fishing or fish 
curing, these industries are for the most part localised at great dis- 
tances from London, and probably comparatively few of the visitors 
to the Exhibition belonged tothe classes interested in fish, in any other 
way than as respects its price or consumption. Some good, however, 
will doubtless come out of it, evenin this respect, especially we should 
think in the more extensive use of the machinery which has of late 
years found its way into fishing vessels, both in this country and 
in the United States. From this may come a remedy for the 
present low position of sea fishermen from an economic pont of 
view, in which respect Professor Leone Levi, in a paper on the 
subject read at one of the Conferences, states, as the result of inquiry 
and calculation, that they arein a worse condition than the agricultural 
labourer. A large change in this direction, while it would of course 
produce temporary hardship, will in the end improve the position 
of the worker as has been the case in other employments where 
machinery has superseded hand labour. 

One outcome of the Exhibition which will remain of great value ts 
the literature called into existence by it. The series of handbooks 
and the papers read at the Conferences have widely diffused infor- 
mation, hitherto almost the sole property of the specialist, and have 
stimulated investigation and research which cannot fail to be alti- 
mately of great value. In these days of crowded population in the 
old countries of Europe, the question of food supplies becomes of 
Increasing importance, and all are anxious to learn whether the sea 
can at all make up to us for the failure of the lend. Is it possible 
to draw more largely upon our fisheries without exhausting the 
supply ? So far as this question has been answered at all during 
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the last year, it has been in the affirmative, but it is obvious that 
much more must be known about the habits and food of fish (and 
of the latter we have found out how very little is really known), 
before it may be concluded that very much greater food supplies 
may be profitably procured from the sea. 

One very valuable handbook on the British Fish Trade is from 
the pen of Mr. Spencer Walpole, Governor of the Isle of 
Man, who from his late office of Inspector of Salmon Fisheries, 
as well as from his present position at the head of a 
community more interested in fishing than any other in the 
British Isles, may be expected to be well acquainted with the sub- 
ject. Mr. Walpole has gone into figures on the question, and his 
work is the more interesting and useful from the fact that most 
careful inquiry was necessary before he could get together any 
reliable figures at all. The Statistical Abstract, of whose value we 
have heard so much of late years, although it has something to tell 
about almost every other trade and interest, is nearly silent as 
regards the fishing interest. It might have been expected that 
some means of getting at the capital invested and the number of 
men employed in the fishing trade would have been found in the 
registration of vessels under the Fisheries Acts, but the returns of 
such registration are imperfect, for the reason that undecked boats 
not going beyond three miles outside low-water mark, are exempted 
from it. Mr. Walpole, however, is able to give approximate figures 
as follows:—‘‘ In England and Wales there are probably about 
15,000 fishing boats, affording permancnt employment to 
28,000 and temporary employment to 14,000 persons; in 
Scotland, 14,809 boats, employing 48,121 persons; and in 
Ireland, 6,458 vessels, employing 24,528 persons, but of these 
only about a third of the boats and men are exclusively engaged in 
fishing. In the Isle of Man some 450 boats give almost continuous 
employment to 2,872 fishermen, while in the Channel Islands there 
are some 300 boats and 1,000 fishermen. England and Wales has 
one fisherman for about 600 of its people; Ireland has one fisher- 
man for every 200 of its inhabitants ; Scotland one fisherman for 
every 75; and the Isle of Man one for every 19 of the population.”’ 
The total for the British Islands is 87,000 boats and 118,000 
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question has been enforced; we cannot but think that some 
good result will in time come. As regards fishermen and their 
work, one important truth about them has, we think, been brought 
into prominence, and that is, that the less they are interfered with, 
either in the way of Government restriction or Government patron 
age, the better; that the best thing for them is to let them alon 
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fishermen. Mr. Walpole further concludes that there are some five 
millions of capital employed in the sea fisheries of this country, 
and that they yield a gross product of about eight and a-half 
nullions sterling annually. 

As compared with this, the United States Commissioner to the 
Exhibition has stated that there are in that country over a hundred 
thousand fishermen, that the fishing fleet consists of 6,605 vessels 
and over 44,000 boats, and the annual produce of the fisheries 1s 
nearly nine millions sterling. The Dominion of Canada has fisheries 
of estimated annual produce of over three millions sterling, and 
Newfoundland over a million and a-half, the Norwegian fisheries 
ranking next with an annual value of a million and a-quarier 
pounds. 

Oue most important feature of the Exhibition has been the col- 
lection of full-sized boats and models. By their means fishing 
craft may be compared, from the simple coracle made of wicker 
and canvas, to the last development of the steam trawler built of 
steel. It will perhaps be well to preface what we may say on this 
part of the Exhibition by a classification of the several kinds of 
fishing in which they are employed. The sea-fish which form the 
object of British fisheries may be divided into two classes : surface- 
fish, of which the most important are herrings, pilchards, sprats 
nnd mackerel; and bottom fish, which comprise turbot, soles, 
plaice and other flat-fish, also cod, haddock and ling. — The former 
are caught either by the seine-net, by which the fish are encom- 
passed and the net then drawn up on to the shore or round into 
the boat; and the drift-net, which is allowed to float in the way 
of the fish. The scine is uscd for salmon fishing at the mouths of 
rivers, and is also used in the Cornish pilchard fishery, and in some 
of the Scotch herring fisherics. The drift-net is that usually employed 
in the mackerel and herring fisheries. The drift-nets belonging to 
a single vessel in the herring fishery will often extend a distance of 
two miles. 

Bottum fish are caught by hook-and-line fishing, this system 
being in use mostly off Grimsby and the north-east coast of England, 
also by trawling, in which the net is attached to a traw]-beam and 
drawn after the vessel. Trawl fishing was first pursued only i2 
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shallow water, but it has been extended to deeper water and is at 
present most extensively used in the North Sea. 

Very good examples were given in the models of the Exhibition 
of the three distinct types of vessel used in deep sea fishing—the 
drift-net boat, the well smack, and the trawler. The rig which 
appears to obtain most extensively is the ketch, which is rapidly 
superseding the smack, and is said also to be likely to supersede 
the lugger, although the latter has some advantages of its own for 
drift-net fishing. The smack rig had great advantages while the 
fishing vessels were of such dimensions that the mainsail was 
manageable, but as they increased in size, the boom being so 
large as to become unwieldy, it was found desirable to shorten 
it and introduce a mizen-mast, and the rig is, as was seen by the 
models in the Exhibition, becoming almost universal in the larger 
class of fishing vessels. Models were also exhibited of many 
types of lugger, which, if not the best, 1s certainly the most pic- 
turesque rig for the fishing vessel. The Manx lugger or ‘‘ wichey”’ 
was well illustrated by some good models. In this vessel, the 
foremast is lowered when drift-net fishing, so that the whole of the 
fore-part of the vessel is available for hauling in the nets. The 
well-fishing vessel is also a type adapted to a special kind of work— 
line fishing. Fish taken in this way are usually alive when 
hauled in, and the well affords a means of keeping them fresh till 
the vessel runs into port and discharges her take. The large and 
increasing class of trawlers were well represented in the Exhibition, 
and it would appear that this is the type of vessel, which, for bottom 
fishing, has the best prospect for the future. The ketch rig is 
lighter and handier than others, and the trawl requires fewer 
hands to do the work, and hence the trawlers pay thcir owners 
and workers better than other fishing vessels dv. JDrift-net and 
line fishing-boats take about twice the number of hands that are 
required in trawlers of the same size. 

One development of our sea fisheries of recent years, in respect 
of which there has been much controversy, was represented in 
more than one respect in the Exhibition—we refer to the system of 
fish carriers. Formerly it was the case that a fishing vessel 
sailed and worked till she had caught a cargo of fish, when 
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she returned to port and discharged her take. Now the 
system of fleeting, as it is called, is largely followed; 
the fishing vessels work together in fleets, and a “‘ carrier ’’ takes 
their fish cither to the nearest port or direct to Billingsgate. The 
sailing carriers of a few years ago were fine vessels, but they have 
now been superseded by steam carriers. In his paper read at the 
Conference on Fish Transport and Fish Markets, Mr. Walpole 
stated that of the 615,000 tons of fish caught on the coasts of the 
British Islands, about 110,000 tons are exported, and half of the 
remainder is carried by railway to the internal markets of the 
United Kingdom. About 42,000 tons, however, are carried direct 
by sea to Billingsgate, and 90,000 tons reach it by land. While on 
the one hand fish carried by rail takes less time in transit, that 
carried by water arrives in better condition. The railway rates 
for the carriage of fish are generally excessive, and from the north 
of Scotland are nearly equivalent to a charge of one penny upon 
every pound of fish. Hence the inferior kinds of fish which might 
come to the London market are exported to the northern towns of 
Germany. It is stated that a barrel of herrings can be sent from 
Scotland to Hamburg for 1s. 6d., whereas it costs 5s. to 10s. to 
send it to an inland market by rail. Hence the importance of 
keeping the centre of the London fish trade on the river, in order that 
the sea carriage of fish may be further developed so that it may fairly 
compete with railway carriage. There can, indeed, be little doubt 
that the question of cheap and quick transit, combined with com- 
modious and accessible markets, is the great requirement necessary 
for the further profitable development of the sea fisheries. The 
supply of fish is, if not inexhaustible, certainly sufficient to 
meet any probable demands upon it; there are plenty of 
fishermen, more it has been said than can _ obtain fair 
remuneration for their labour; what is most needed is economical 
distribution. 

Connected with the system of sea carriage of fish is a difficulty 
which has been illustrated by a number of exhibits. Fish has to 
be got from the fishing vessel to the carrier, and this has to be done 
often in a heavy sea, and frequent accidents are the result. To meet 
this difficulty a special class of boat has come into existence, of 
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which many specimens were shown in the Exhibition, most of them 
having more or less the character of lifeboats. 

A farther development of sea fishing, which was conspicuously 
illustrated in the Exhibition, is the steam fishing vessel. For traw- 
ling, steamers have obvious advantages, and the only question as to. 
their extensive use is their relative expense as compared with sailing 
vessels. Several of them are at work and are said to pay as well 
as sailing vessels, and from this it would appear that with further. 
experience in their use and improvements consequent thereupon,. 
they may to some extent supersede the present sailing vessels. 

Fresh-water fishing was, as might be expected in a London 
exhibition, well represented. Angling clubs lent their stuffed speci-. 
mens of historic takes, and the gentle art was further illustrated 
by extensive exhibits of tackle and flies. Economically, the only 
river fishing of much importance is that of salmon, which produces 
in this country £800,000 annually. Shell fish and crustaceans also 
had a place notably in the aquaria ; and, as regards oysters, in the 
parts devoted to fish culture, Mr. Walpole estimates the annual 
value of the oyster fishery at a million, and other shell-fish and 
crustaceans together at the same sun. 

Turning now to the foreign and colonial divisions of the Exhibi- 
tion, the most important part was taken by the United States; but 
the most popular section of the Exhibition was undoubtedly that. 
occupied by the Chinese collection. 

The United States section of the exhibition occupied considerable 
space, aud was especially well arranged and complete. The methods. 
of fishing were shown by an admirable series of large photographs, 
and casts were exhibited of all the important species of fish, 
mollusks, crustaceans, sea reptiles, mammals and birds. Some 
admirable models, from which English designers might copy, both 
in respect of adaptation to their purpose and beauty of form, were 
exhibited, and we should suppose that in every respect this was the 
part of the exhibition which would most interest and instruct the 
English fisherman. If there be any gain to English fisheries from 
the International Fisheries Exhibition it will chiefly come from this 
part of it. One method of fishing, which is thought very highly of 
in America, is, we believe as a result of the Exhibition, to be tried 
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in the English mackerel fishery. The prtrse-seine net-fishing is 
altogether unknown in British waters up to the present, but is said 
to be most successfully employed in the fisheries of the United 
States, more especially in the New England fisheries. The purse- 
seine net differs from the ordinary seine chiefly by having attached 
to its lower edge iron rings as sinkers, through which runs a rope. 
When the net has been drawn round in a circle, as is the case with 
the ordinary seine, the rope running through the rings is drawn up, 
the result being that the bottom of the net is drawn together, and 
thus the fish are, as it were, in a purse, and cannot escape. In the 
accounts of the United States Fisheries, given by the Commis- 
sioners, it ig stated that previous to the war many of the most 
important fisheries did not exist, and that all of them have much 
increased since then. This increase is due to the introduction of 
improved methods of refrigeration, to improved transport, to the 
extensive introduction of improved methods of preserving fish by 
tinning, and also by drying and smoking, to improved vessels and 
implements, and also to the Fish Commissions of the Union, as 
well as of separate States, which have awakened public interest and 
have obtained grants for the acclimatisation of useful fishes. 

First in importance as regards its financial result is the oyster 
fishery, but this has the least hopeful future before it, as the 
American oyster is fast decreasing in numbers, as its English 
relative has done. The annual value of the oyster fishery is more 
than thirteen million dollars. The cod fishery and Pacitie salmon 
fishery are next in importance, being between three and four mil- 
lion dollars each. The Alaskan fur seal fishery is worth a milion 
and a-half dollars annually. 

The elaborate report on the American fisheries, giving full par- 
ticulars of the product in each State, as well as for cach kind of 
fish, is most complete, and might serve as a model to our own 
Government. While it is clearly the case that State patronage of 
fisheries can only result in the destruction of self-reliance, and 
in the ultimate pauperisation of those who are its objects, we yet 
think much good might be done by careful collection and publica- 
tion of statistics on the subject, and by the spreading of useful 
technical information, as to the methods in use in other countries. 
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Work, such as has been done this year by the International 
Fisheries Exhibition for England, is done regularly and systemati- 
cally for the American fisherman by his own Government. 

The part taken in the Exhibition by Newfoundland, also calls for some 
notice, from the fact that in this, our oldest colony, fishing is the 
staple industry, and the rcsources of the land have-not been at all 
developed till within the last few years. Now, however, there is 
a large export of copper ore, and a railway is in course of con- 
struction, which will enable the very considerable mineral wealth 
of the colony to be more largely realised. The position of New- 
foundland, as regards the neglect of other sources of wealth for so 
long, is due to restrictive legislation. Our own Government pre- 
vented the settlement of the interior of the colony, in order that 
the population should be compelled to develope the fisheries. This 
eruel and absurd legislation has been very prejudicial to the true 
interests of the colony, and probably our Government could only 
have done one worse thing, and that would have been to pay 
bounties to encourage the fishing. 

The most important fishery of Newfoundland is that of cod, and 
its exports of that fish are much larger than those of any other 
country in the world, Canada and Norway being second and third 
in this respect. The average annual value of this fishery is a 
million and a-quarter sterling. One remark of Sir Ambrose Shea, 
the Commissioner for Newfoundland, ina Conferenco paper read 
during the Exhibition, is worthy of remark, as bearing upon the 
question of probable limits to the productiveness of sea fisheries. 
The cod fishery ho said, had been going on from the discovery of 
the island in 1497, and still continued to be the main element of its 
resources, nor are there at this day any symptoms of exhaustion. 
Seasons varied in productiveness, and unfavourable returns had 
sometimes extended over a course of years ; but speculations on the 
subject had always so far been set at rest by the return of the 
abundant fisheries, showing that so far as Newfoundland was con- 
cerned, the cause of short catches of cod lay in reasons apart from 
the failure of the species. From 40 to 50 tons of cod were some- 
times canght with a single haul of the seine net, and the quantity 
of dried fish exported during a season averaged seventy-five to 
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eighty thousand tons. Of this, however, the bulk goes to the 
‘countries of southern Europe, while only 3,000 tons is taken by 
England. 

The cod fishing in Newfoundland 1s by hook and line for the 
most part. Specimens of dried fish and of cod-liver oil were largely 
shown at the Exhibition, but the most attractive feature of the 
Newfoundland section and one of the most popular exhibits was the 
collection of models ilustrating the seal fishery, in which were shown 
not only the vessels and fishermen, but the dogs, bears, and seals, 
and even the pools of blood where the seals were killed. The seal 
fishery employs ten thousand men, and is worth nearly a quarter 
of a million sterling per annum. Of late years steamers have 
nearly superseded sailing vessels in this fishery. Other important 
fisheries in Newfoundland are for herrings, salmon and lobsters. 

There was much of great interest in the Canadian section of the 
Exhibition ; one capital specimen of a Cape Breton cod-fishing 
boat, full size and fully equipped, attracted special attention. The 
Dominion exports cured sca-fish largely, and its ‘ canneries,” as 
they are called, are also of considerable importance. It is stated 
that twenty million cans of lobster and salmon are exported 
annually. 

Others of our colonies took considerable parts in the Exhibition, 
but in connection with them there is little of special interest, 
except in the case of one of whose existence probably a consider- 
able proportion of the visitors to the Exhibition were unaware 
until they saw its name in large letters over its very creditable 
collection. The population of the Bahamas would appear to depend 
upon the sea for their livelihood almost as much as do the inhabitants 
of Newfoundland. The total population of the islands is only 
44,000, and yet the value of its exports of sponge in 1853 was 
£60,000. Besides this, pearls are exported annually to the value 
of £3,000, and there is an important export of conch shells used 
for cameos. Models were shown of the small boats engaged i 
the sponge fishery, and of the staffs, by means of which the 
sponge is hooked and brought to the surface. 

The most important European fisheries next to our own are those 
of Norway, and there was very much of intcrest in the share taken 
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by that country in the Exhibition. There was a large number of 
models of open boats, from which it would appear that the im- 
portant fisheries of Norway are carried on for the most part in much 
smaller craft than those used by our own fishermen. In his account 
of the fisheries of his country the Norwegian Commissioner carries 
their history back to the Vikings, and some of their boats exhibit 
traces of their descent from craft similar to the Viking ship exhumed 
some few years ago in Norway, and of which a model was exhibited 
by Lady Brassey. The great cod fishery of the Lofoten Islands, 
which dates from the ninth century, gives employment to over 
26,000 fishermen, who have more than 6,000 open boats. 
There are other important fisheries on the Norwegian coasts 
for cod and similar fish, such as haddock, ling, and coalfish. The 
Norwegian herring fishery dates from the 16th century, and is of 
considerable importance. It is said that Norway exports 170,000 
tons of fish annually, of which only 14 per cent. consists of fresh 
or iced fish. Our acquaintance with Norwegian fish in England is 
chiefly with the small portion of the exports, and it is said that if 
the means of communication were improved, Norway would be glad 
to send us much larger quantities of fresh fish, and she would be the 
better able to do so from the fact that ice is so easily procured. It 
is said that the trade in fresh fish has only sprung up during the 
last twenty years, A most interesting collection of fifty-six coloured 
drawings was sent to the Exhibition by the distinguished naturalist, 
Professor Sars, of Christiania, embodying the results of researches 
during visits made to the Lofoten Islands from 1865 to 1869. In 
them the development of the codfish is shown step by step from 
the ova in clusters in the body of the parent, to the mature fish. 
Perhaps the part of the Exhibition which was on the whole most 
popular was the Chinese collection. The singular high-sided, 
barrel-bottomed craft, with sails made of matting, and nets 
of silk, all served to attract the visitor. Fish is an im- 
portant article in the food of the Chinese, and in its con- 
sumption they appear to be as free from prejudice as in their 
use of animal food. Hence we learn from the very interesting 
yellow book describing the Chinese collection that cuttle-fish are 
the object of one most important fishery ; that jelly fish are taken in 
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large quantitics and dried for sale, and that sharks are caught, their 
fins being esteemed a great delicacy. Fishing by means of the live 
otter and also with the cormorant were illustrated, and Chinese 
ingenuity even goes further than this, as may be seen by the follow- 
ing deseription of a boat for a river and canal night fishing. 

‘‘These boats are 29% feet long and 1} feet wide, with a very 
light draught of water. All along one side of the boat is a board 
about 1 foot wide, projecting like a shelf, but sloping a Intle 
towards the water, and along the other side a net is erected per- 
pendicularly. The board or shelf is painted white. Fishermen go 
out in these boats on bright clear nights, and, attracted by the light 
of the moon falling on the board, the fish leap upon or over it into 
the boat, and are captured. The net prevents their leaping into 
the water on the further side of the boat.”’ 

In pisciculture also, the Chinese have done something worthy of 
notice. Fish are insome places kept in ponds specially constructed, 
and having trees planted round them for a shade. The fry in the 
rivers and canals are, it is said, ‘‘ caught with a very fine net, and 
first deposited in a tank, where they are fed with the yolk of egss. 
When they have grown a little they are transferred to the ponds, 
where they are kept until large enough to be disposed of on the 
market. . . . . Their food consists of grass which is cut from 
the borders of the ponds. . . . . Inwinter, when the tempera- 
ture of the watcr has cooled to such a degree that it gets detri- 
mental to the fish, earthen stoves are suspended above the surface 
to warm the water.” 

We can hardly do better than close this brief notice of the 
Fisheries Exhibition with the concluding sentences of Mr. Spencer 
Walpole’s Handbook, to which we have already referred. The warr- 
ing contained in them is perhaps the more needed since the Exhibi- 
tion has been such a complete success :— 

‘‘ The fisherman of the British Islands has attained his present 
position by his own unaided efforts ; his best friends desire that he 
should be neither hampered by the restrictions of law nor spoilt by 
the smiles of patronage. To both dangers he is exposed at the 
prescnt time. His importance has won for him friends; and his 
new friends are always suggesting new legislative regulations for 
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his protection, or for the protection of the fish which he takes. 
Hitherto these suggestions have been disregarded by Parliament. 
It may be hoped that the time will never come when they may 
receive more attention.”’ 
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COLLISIONS AT SEA. 
To the [:ditor of the ** Nautical Magazine.” 


Dear Sir,—In addressing you on the all-important subject of 
prevention of collisions at sea, it is not with a desire to find fault 
with the present general system of signalling at sea, but with a 
view to its improvement, and to suggest a few points which, if 
introduced, would I feel sure lessen to some degree the terrible 
disasters which so often occur. 

Ihave always felt that if there were some definite system to 
show a ship for certain the movements of another onc, many 
casualties might be avoided. In most cases that have come before 
me, there has generally been conflicting evidence about the helm 
aud steam-whistle. Now I would suggest that two semaphore 
arms be placed above the side-lights : one on the port, and one on 
the starboard side. With the helm steady, the two arms would 
be down, but when directing the ship’s head to port the starboard 
arm would be lifted, indicating her helm being to starboard, and the 
port arm would be lifted when the helm was ported. At night the 
lifting of either arm would disclose a green or red light six feet 
above the corresponding coloured side-light, and one or other 
might be made occulting. As sound signals to convey similar 
information, I think the steam-whistle should give one blast 
coming to starboard, two coming to port, and three coming astern. 
Unfortunately the whistle is not always to be depended upon, 
owing to condensation, which frequently causes a spluttering of 
steam and water, the result being that some unserviceable sounds 
are emitted which may be mistaken for one or two blasts. This 
might be obviated by a small tap to carry off the condensed water. 
I am also of opinion that all whistles should be of one pattern, 
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and that their domes should be so screwed down as to yield a 
sound of uniform pitch, and that ashrill tone. It is now difficult 
to discern the difference between the sound of some steamers’ 
whistles, and that of the Trinity House Syrens round the coast, 
or of the hand horns used on board of sailing ships. These are 
matters which might well be dealt with by the Board of Trade 
surveyors, whose duty it should be to see that the whistles are in 
serviceable order, and in conformity with the requirements. I do 
not see that any improvement can be made in sailing ships’ 
lights, for the semaphore would interfere with the working of 
their sails. I am, dear Sir, yours, etc., 
November, 1883. NAUTICAL. 





REPORTED SHOAL IN THE RED SEA. 

In reference to the alleged shoal in the Red Sea, reported by 
the master of the s.s. Gulf of St. Vincent, in June last, which his 
reckoning placed in lat. 23° 93’ N., long. 86° 55}' E., we 
have received the following communication from Captain E. 
Stewart, of the Peninsular and Oriental s.s. oo Hurenna, 
under date October 25th :—‘‘I left Aden in the Peninsular and 
Oriental ship Ravenna on the 22nd September, bound for Suez. 
At noon on 25th September was in nearly the same latitude, and 
five miles east of the position of shoal reported by Captain 
Brock. The day being very fine and sun in good position for 
seeing, I steered west for about six mules, having proper lovk- 
outs at masthead and on bridge. I passed directly over the 
assigned position without seeing anything. At the same time two 
steamers were in sight, bound south, one in line of supposed shval, 
and the other about five miles to westward. Had they seen any- 
thing no doubt we should have heard of it; m fact, I am sure no 
such shoal exists. As the position is directly in the course of 
ships going up or down the Red Sea, I would leave to your juds- 
ment the conduct of anyone who, being ‘ quite certain’ that he 
had seen a shoal, did not stop and examine it, and verify his 
impression, the weather being fine, and there being plenty of day- 
light. The equipment of many steamers is such as to render them 
a, danger to themselves and all who have the misfortune to meet 
them; but I can hardly suppose that the Gulf of St. Vincent had 
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no boats that would float, or could not stop her engines, the only 
causes that I can conceive that should, under the circumstances, 
have prevented an examination being made."’ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 





Our Lrprary Tas. 

Navigators will find considerable occupation in the study of our 
unusually large budget of Notices to Mariners and Hydrographic 
Notices, British and Foreign. 

The books, pamphlets, and papers on our table, are as follow :— 

The Science Monthly (London, David Bogue and E. W. Allen), is 
the first number of an illustrated magazine devoted to various 
branches of science. It appears to bo well conducted, and the 
subject-matter is sound and good; but contributors must not be 
allowed to raise questions about the ‘‘ Saturday Moon,” or “ Her- 
schell’s Weather Table,” hoth of which are pure myths. Van 
Nostrand’s [nyineering Magazine (New York), for November, is 
choice both in the contributed and selected articles. Those 
who wish for short sensible papers on a variety of the 
passing topics of the day should read Dio Lewis’s Monthly (New 
York), a new and original literary venture. The [tevus Maritime 
et Coloniale (Paris), for November, 18 as discursive as usual. 
Annalen der Hydrographie und Maritunen Meteorologie, Heft X. 
(Berlin), continues the notes from the voyage of the Carola, in the 
Pacific, and a second paper on the three Norwegian expeditions of 
observation into the North Sea. Boletin de la Soctedad Geografica 
de Madrid, for September, contains some valuable papers in 
reference to sundry slightly known parts of the globe. The various 
numbers of the Scientific American cannot be spoken of too highly ; 
the papers are short and iutelligently written. A new competitor 
for public favour is found in the San Pedro Shipping Gazette, pub- 

lished in the far West, which, if it continues to be carried on 
with the spirit of the first issues, certainly deserves to prosper. The 
latest numbers of Hansa, Das Schiff, Le Yacht, L' Avenir Militaire, 
Forest and Stream (U.8.), the New York Maritime Register, Nautical 
Gazette (U.S.), and Cincinnati Marine Journal are to hand. 
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TIDE TABLES FOR DECEMBER, 1883. 
Also Ports of Reference for the Constants in the next Table. 
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TIDAL CONSTANTS 
For Various Britisa, Irish, AND EvrorEeaN Ports. 


By applying the Tidal Constant of the place, according to ita sign (+ add 
— sub.), to the time of high water on the given day at the port of reference, you 
have the time of high water at the place sought. 





roe PorT oF 
PLACE. CONSTANT, RercnESGe: 
H. M. 
Aberdeen eeeeeeenares —] 17 Leith 


Aberyatwyth .......... 
Alderney... .s..ccsccee. 
Antwerp epeoccoosvesvere 
Arbroath ..... 2.2 ccc cece 
Arcachon ...cccseeess 


Arklow 
Ayr .. 
Banff 
Bantry harbour 
Barustaple bridge .... 
Buvonne......... eee 


Beachy head & Rye bay 


Beaumaris .......0.c05 
Belfast ......... sens 
Berwick ..cccecccccces 
BIFth. ace céiexes 
Bordeaux ........0. 


Bristol & King Road .. 
CCAGIZ Bveeceiieedews cs 
CaernBrvon .....ccece 
CAIRIG ain'c Sices teccees 
Campbellton ....... 
Cardiff ....ccccsccccess 
Cardigan bar........+ 
Carlingford bar 
Chatham @eevaesveeeeeee 
Cherbourg .......e.0e 
Coleraine ...cccccccece 
Coquet Road.......... 
Cordouan Tower...... 
Cowes (Weat) ........ 
CHINA ..b0:6sv tease sanns 
Cromarty CPoeeacecve ° 
Dartinouth®,......... 
Deal £ Downs 
Dieppe 
Donaghadee ..... esse 
Donegal harbour...... 
Douylas & Ramsay.... 
Dublin bar ..........060 
Dandalk......... 


Holy Island harbour .. 
Honfleur . 
Inverness 





eeeveve 


eeserseeveseca 


eseoeesssenve 


—38 52 Liverpool 
+2 59 Brest 

+6 13 Dover 

—0O 42 Leith 

+0 50 Brest 

—2 25 Kingstown 
—0 18 Greenock 
—1 49 Leith 

—1 14 Queenstown 
—0 26 Weston-s.-Mare 
—0O 3 Brest 

+0 8 Dover 

—0 51 Liverpool 
+2 42 Londonderry 
—1 5N. Shields 
—0 8N. Shields 
+8 8 Brest 

+0 18 Dover 

+0 223 Devonport 
+0 19 Weston-s.-Mare 
—2 2 Brest 

—1 56 Liverpool 
+0 87 Dover 

—0 23 Greenock 
+0 2 Weston-s.-Mare 
—4 22 Liverpool 
—0 10 Kinystown 
—0 47 London 

+4 2 Brest 

—1 87 Londonderry 
—0O 28 N. Shields 
—0 10 Brest 

—0 27 Dover 

+4 41 Grecnock 
—2 21 Leith 

+0 383 Devonport 
+0 8 Dover , 
+719 Brest 

+0 8 Kingstown 
+0 17 Queenstown 
—-0 11 Liverpool 
+0 2 Kingstown 
—0 16 Kingstown 


Dungencss...... eseeee —9 27 Dover 

| Dunkerque....... wee. +9 56 Dover 
Exmouth ....... seeee +0 38 Devonport 
Falmouth ............ —0 46 Devonport 
Fecamp .........ccee +6 57 Brest 
POP Ol seis oices ieaiwres —0 47 Brest 
Flamborough head.... —1 59 Hull 
Fleetwood ......... --. —0 12 Liverpool 
Folkestone............ —09 65 Dover 
Fowery ....... seesssess —O 39 Devonport 
Flushing....... ecceeee +1 12 Dover 
Galway bay ..... eeese —O 26 Queenstown 
Gibraltar.......... oe —1 27 Brest 
Glasgow (Port)...... -- +0 10 Greenock 
Gloucester............ +2 51 Weston-s.-Mare 
Granville ...... -- +0 26 Brest 
Gravesend ........... . —0 48 London 
Grimsby (Great) ...... —0 58 Hull 
Gaernsey (St. Peter) .. +2 50 Brest 
Hartlepool! .........06. +0 5 N. Shields 
Harwich ............ .-. —1 53 London 
Havre .... 2. ccc ceeee +6 4 Brest 
Helgoland........... -. +0 31 Dover 
Holyhead?,........... ~—1 12 Liverpool 


—0 58 N. Shields 
+5 42 Brest 
—1 59 Leith 


PLACE. 


Jersey (St. Helier) .... 
Kinsale ..........000. 
Lerwick (Shetland) 
Limerick .........6.8. 
Lisbon Bar .......... 
Littlehampton 
Llanelly bar 
Lowestoft ..........4. 
Lynn & Boston Deep.. 
Marprate .........00. 2% 
Maryport 
Milford Haven entr. .. 
Montrose 
NLOVIGIN: ieicsce Kote daeats 
Needles point ........ 
Newcastle ..........0. 
NewhaveD ..........0. 
Newport ...cesccccceee 
Nicuport......cseccces 
Nore...... sivtaicle’s ery eT 
Orfordness 


e@eeeneeses 


Peel, Isle of Man...... 
Pembroke Dock ...... 
Penzance 


Piel harbour, Barrow.. 
Plymouth breakwater 
Poole 


Portland breakwater .. 
Port Patrick .......... 
Portsmouth .......... 
Ramsgate ...... cece. 
Rotterdam ........006. 
Santander ......cccce0. 
Scarborough.......... 
Selsen bill .... 
Sheerness 
Shoreham ........ er 
Sligo bay 


St. Mary (Scilly) ...... 
St. Nazaire 
Stornoway........... . 
Stroniness (Orkneys).. 
Sunderland 
Swansea bay........ 
Tay bar 2 ..ccescene oe 
Tees bar.......-e+6- we 
Tenby s<sasisevsuwes as 
Thurso 
Torbay 


Ushant (Ouessant).... 
Valentia harbour .... 
Waterford 
Westport ....scccceee 
Wexford .......02. 
Whitb 


e@eseeneesee ee 


eeesSBevsaeveeses 


Workington .......... 
Yarmouth road 


Youghall............ in 


CONSTANT. 


PorT oF 
REFERENCE. 
fH. OM. 
+2 38 Brest 
—0 18 Queenstown 


. —8 47 Leith 


+115 Queenstown 
—1 17 Brest 

+0 24 Dover 

—0O 88 Weston-s.-Mare 
—4 1 London 

—0O 29 Hull 

—3 18 London 

+0 8 Liverpool 

—0 58 Weston-s.-Mare 
—0 52 Leith 

+1 6 Brest 

—1 26 Dover 

+0 23 N. Shields 

+0 89 Dover 

+0 16 Weston-s.-Mare 
+1 6 Dover 

—1 28 London 

—2 48 London 

—117 Brest 


. +118 Dover 


—1 41 Weston-s.-Mare 
—0 15 Liverpool 

—0 42 Weston-s.-Mare 
~—1 18 Devonport 

—1 48 Leith 

—0 18 Liverpool 

—0 6 Devonport 

—2 2 Dover 

+0 47 Liverpool 
+118 Devonport 

—0O &8 Greenock 

+0 29 Dover 

~—2 19 London 

+4 38 Dover 

—0 17 Brest 

+0 48 N. Shields 

+0 388 Dover 

~1 21 London 

+0 22 Dover 

+0 17 Queenstown 
—0 42 Dover 

~—1 8 Hull 

—2 10 Weston-s.-Mare 
+2 18 Breast 

—1 16 Devonport 

—0 7 Brest 

+6 88 Greenock 

—5 17 Leith 


. -O 1N. Shields 


—0O 583 Weston-s.-Mare 
—0 11 Leith 

+0 22 N. Shields 

—1 13 Weston-s.-Mare 
—5 49 Leith 

+0 17 Devonport 

—0 58 Queenstown 
—0 15 Brest 

—1 19 Queenstown 
+0 19 Queenstown 
—0 4 Queenstown 
+2 20 Queenstown 
+0 22 N. Shields 

—0 9 Liverpool 


. —2 55 Leith 


—0 41 Kingstown 
—0 19 Liverpool 
—4 48 London 

+0 18 Queenstown 
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MONTHLY ABSTRACI OF NAUTICAL NOTICES. 








No. PLAceE. 
621 | ENGLIsH CHanxe. — Jersey —Le Frou- 
quier Aubert Ruck 
522 re Pe Gorey 
623 » France — Les Caux des Min- 
quiers 
524 ‘i England — South Coast — 
Shambles Light-vessel 
625 | ExcLaxp—East Coast—Medway River 
526 ” ” Long Sand Liglt- 
vessel—Sunk and 
Kentish Knock 
527 6 45 Yarwouth Dis- 
trict 
528 . on Outer Dowsing 
ald Leman Sand 
529 ‘ Bristol Channel — Welsh 
Hook Sand 
630 | ScoTLAND—East Coast—Peterhead 
581 # West Coast—Loch Ailort 
532 i si Barra — Dabh 
Sveir Rock 
588 | IRELAND—East Coast — Wexford South 
Bay— Rosslare 
534. | Nortu SEA—Norderney Gat — East 
Fricsland Island 
585 ‘i Jade River—Wilbelms- 
haven 
536 “i Eider River Entrance 
537. | Nonway—West Coast—Bergen Channel— 
Fladié Rock 
588 | Batic Extrance—Kattegat— Knippen- 
1olm 
539 ‘5 ‘i ‘i Wingaskar 
Rock. 
540 ‘“ Sound—Malm5 
641 ‘i i Progden Light-ship 
542 is is Great Belt— Koreér 
Road 
543 ” i Falsterbo Light- 
vessel 
544 | Battric—Sweden—Smyge Point 
545 ” ” Cimbristhamn 
546 ” ” Kalmar Sound — 
Skayyanas 
547 ” ” NorrkSping Bight — 
Oxelo Sound 
§48 ”9 ” Malaren — Bockholm 
Sound 
549 ” ” Stockholm Approach 
—Yxlan 
550 ” ” Stockholm Approaches 
553 rm Prussia—Konigsberg Channel 
553 “4 Gulf of Riga 
554 1” Gulf of Firtand—Narva Bay 


555 


MEeDITERRANEAN—Sicily—Marsala 


Supskcr. 


Non-existence of tower. 





New L.pht. 

A bell bnoy on N.E. edge. 

Light and fog-signal altcred. 
Buoys marking submarine wines. 


New light ; and alterations. 


Alteration in buoyage. 

Alteration in buoyage. 

Alteration of buoy. 

South harbour closed; light dis 
continued. 

Particulars of sunken rock. 

New beacon. 

New leading lights. 

Automatic signal-buoy. 

A light discontinued. 

Tidal and pilot signals. 

Experimental light. 

Light altered. 

New leading light. 

A light discontinued. 

Altered in position. 

New light-vessel. 

Altered in position (temporary). 

New light. 

New harbour light. 

New leading light. 

New leading light. 

New leading light. 

New leading light. 

Various new lights. 

Various new lights. 

Buoy with light. 

Shoal discovered. 

Shoal discovered and marked. 


Provisional light; port clear. 


a a 
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No. 
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8 4288 2 8 


5t4 
575 
576 
577 


578 
579 
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PLAcE. 


ee eee 


MEDITERRANEAN—Italy—Santa Venere 


‘ » Pezzo Point 

3 Adriatic — Bari— San 

Cataldo Point 

Gulf of Volo—Palea 
Trikiri Island 


_ Ionian Sea — Sivota 
Island 

s Egypt—Abukir Bay 

is Saloniki Bay 


Buack SEa—Gulf of Burghaz—Megalo 
Nisi Island 
»  Kherson Bay—Kinburn Spit 


Inp1a—West Coast—Bombay 


"Bombay Harbour— 

Sunk Rock 
EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO — Sumatra — Pa- 
dong River— 


n 2 


Apenberg 
r Sunda Strait 
“i Timor Island — 
Koepanyg 
ee Celebes Island— 
Gorontalo 


Cxuina— Hong Kong—Lamma Channel 
” Yang-tse-kiang—Herr Point 


Norta Paciric—La Pérouse Strait — 
Saghalin Island—Cape 

Notoro 

New ZEALAND—North Toland Foyer 
Ry 

Soctrn Paciric — Tongatabu Island — 
Dido Reef, &c. 

re Samoan Islands-—Tu- 

tuila Island — Payo 

North AMERIcAa—West Coast—Lower 
Callformia-eudeieus 


ay 

South AmMERICcCA—Rio dela Plata—Monte 
Video 

Lobos Isle 
and Indio 
Light-ship 
”" Braszil—Rio San Fran- 

cisco 

West Ixpres—New Granada—La Hacha 


” ” 


UNITED States—Gulf of Mexico—Tex.as 
—Galveston 
s Maryland—Chesapenke Bay 
—Sandy Point Shoal 

% Maine—Schoodic Island 


” ” Ram Island 
CanaDa—Bay of Fundy—Gannet Rock 


+6 New Brunswick — Northum ber- 
land Strait—Indian Point. 


a 


Montuiy Apstract or NavtTIcaL Norices—Continued. 


SUBJECT. 





New harbour light. 
Particulars of light. 
Particulars of light. 
Sunken rock. 
Intended light. 

Shoal ground. 

Shoal ground. 
Intended light. 
Alteration of buoy. 
Alteration in time signal. 
Intended light in 1884. 
Light altered in colour. 


Navigation ; lights. 

New harbour light. 

New harbour light. 
Non-existence of rock. 
Light discontinued. 

New light and fog-signals. 


Shoal discovered. 
Positions defined. 
Shoal discovered. 


New light. 


Reported shoal. 
Reported shoals. 


Lantern light. 

Light re-exhibited. 
Channel deepened. 

New light and fog-bell. 
Whistling signal buoy. 
New light. 

Alteration in fog-signal. 
Positions of lighthouses. 
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NAUTICAL NOTICES. 





All Bearings Magnetic, unless otherwise stated. 


521.—EnGuiso CaanneL.—Jersey.— South Coast.—Violet Chan- 
nel.—Le Frouguier Aubert.—Non-Fvistence of Tower.—The tower 
on Le Frouquier Aubert rock, southern approach to Violct channel, 
does not exist. 

522.—IuncuisH CHANNEL.—Jersey.—Ivast Coast.—Light at 
Gorey.—On Ast October, 1888, a light would be exhibited from 
the hill near Gorey Church, east coast of Jersey, to serve as a 
leading mark for that harbour ; it is a fied red light, placed N.W. 
% N. from Gorey pier head light, distant 650 yards; elevated 
80 feet above high water, and visible from a distance of about 
8 miles. 

Note.—Vessels keeping Gorcy pier head light (fixed white) in 
line with this red light, will pass northward of Les Frouquies de 
Gréve, southward of Ecureuil rock, and near the northern end of 
Azicot (or Flat) rock. In passing Ecureuil rock, the red light 
should not be opened northward of the white light. Variatwa, 
184° TV, 

5238.—EnGLisH CHANNEL.—I'rance.—Plateau des Minqutiers.— 
Les Caux des Minquiers.—Bell Buoy on N.E. Edge.—A bell 
buoy has been placed on the N.E. edge of Les Caux des Minquiers. 
Position, lat. 49° 1’ 0” N., long. 1° 55’ 40” W. 

§24.—Enetisu CHannet.—Shambles Light-Vessel.— Alteration 
in Character of Light and Fog-Siynal.—The Shambles light-vessel 
would, in corformity with Notice 862, p. 704, be placed at her 
station on or about the 17th November, 1883. The light will then 
be white double flashing, long and short, every half-minute, and the 
fog-signal double sounding, high and low, every two minutes. 

§25.—Encianp.—lvast Coast.— Medway River.— Buoys Mark- 
ing Submarine Mine Ivields in Long, Pinup, and Gillingham 
Reaches. —Buoys have been placed, as undermentioned, to mark the 
spaces appropriated for submarine mining operations in Long, 
Pinup, and Gillingham reaches, Medway river. These baoys 
are painted white and green in horizontal bands, and marked Suwé- 
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marine mine field in red letters. The mined space in Long and 
Pinup reaches is marked by four buoys, placed about 14 cable 
apart in an E.N.K. and W.S.W. direction, or nearly parallel with 
the low water line on the northern bank of the river; this space is 
included between a line drawn from Folly point beacon to the 
westernmost buoy ; this buoy bears E.N.E. from the beacon, distant 
3 cables ; thence to the several buoys in succession, and finally to 
a line drawn from the easternmost buoy northward to the shore. 
The ship channel in Long and Pinup reaches is south-eastward of 
these buoys. The mined space in Gillingham reach is marked by 
two buoys, placed about three-quarters of a cable apart in an 
E.S.E. and W.N.W. direction, the westernmost buoy being moored 
with Gillingham wharf bearing W.N.W., distant about 3 cables ; 
this space is contained by a line joining these buoys and lines 
drawn from them in a southerly direction to the shore. The ship 
channel in Gillingham reach is northward of these buoys. A space 
extending 8 cables north-castward of Folly point, and within half a 
cable of the shore at high water ordinary spring tides, is appropri- 
ated for laying out booms and other obstructions for purposes of 
instruction ; this space, which is inshore of the general navigation 
of the river, should be avoided. Variation, 179° IV. 

526.—Enouanp.—Thames Entrance.— Long Sand.—New Light- 
Vessel, and alteration in position of Sunkand Nentish Knock Liyht- 
Vessels.—(1.) In accordance with Notice in June, 1883, the Long 
Sand light-vessel has been placed two miles K. 4 N. from the position 
occupied by the Long Sand head buoy, and now exhibits a white double- 
Jlashing light every half-minute, showing two successive flashes in 
the manner following, viz.:—A flash of two seconds, an eclipse of 
six seconds ; a flash of two seconds, and an eclipse of 20 seconds. 
The vessel is painted red, with the word Lony Sand in white letters 
on her sides, and to distinguish her in the daytime carries a 
diamond at her masthead. She lies in 15 fathoms at low water 
spring tides, with the following bearings, viz.: Gunfleet lighthouse, 
W.? N. Niy. (distant 12 miles); Sunk light-vessel, N.W. Wly. 
(distant 6,4,ths miles); 8.W. Shipwash buoy, N. by W. 3 W. 
(distant 6,°,ths miles) ; Galloper light-vessel, S.E. by E. (distant 
10 miles). 
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(2.) Also, the Sunk Light-ship has been moved N. by E. 
1,),th mile from her former position, and now lies in 7 fathoms at 
low water spring tides, with the following marks and bearings, 
viz. :—Kirby le Soken church to the westward of Walton terrace, 
the length of the terrace, W.N.W. Wly.; Dovercourt low light- 
house, midway between the high lighthouse and garden wall, 
N.W. } N. Nly.; Harwich high lighthouse, half open to the 
southward of the low lighthouse, N.W. 3} N.; Gunfleet light 
house, W. by S. 3 S. (distant 7,5,ths miles) ; N.E. Ganfleet buoy, 
W.4 S. (distant 3,5th miles); West Rock buoy, N.W. } W. 
(distant 1,°,th mile); Rough buoy, N.} E. (distant 3,%, miles); 
Shipwash Light-vessel, N.E. 3}N. (distant 11,°;ths miles); S.W. 
Shipwash buoy, N.K. by E. Ely. (distant 3,°,ths miles) ; Long Sand 
lightship, S.E. Ely. (distant 6,4,ths miles) ; Long Sand head buoy, 
S.E. by 8S. 3 S. (distant 5,4,ths miles); Sunk head buoy, 
S.S.W. + W. Why. (distant 4,%,ths miles). 

(8.) Also, the Nentish Knock Light-Vessel has been moved 
1} miles S. by W. } W. from her former position, and now lies in 
11 fathoms at low water spring tides, with the following bearings, 
viz.:—Middle Knock buoy, S.W. by W. } W. (distant 2 ,°,ths miles) ; 
North Knock buoy, N. by W. } W. (distant 3,4,ths miles); Long- 
sand light-vessel, N. by E. (distant 8,3,ths miles). 

The Sunk and Kentish Knock lights will retain the same 
characters as heretofore. 

§27.—Enetanp.—East Coast.—Alteration tn Position and 
Names of Buoys in the Yarmouth District.—In consequence of 
the shifting of the sands in the Yarmouth district, the several 
buoys herein stated have been removed to positions as follow, viz.:— 

(1.) West Cockle Spit Buoy has been moved north-eastward 
five-tenths of a mile, and now lies in 15 feet at low water 
spring tides, with the following marks and bearings, viz. :— 
Martham church in line with the sandy patch in the cliff, 
N.W. by W.; St. Nicholas church, Yarmouth, just open westward 
of Caister village, 8.8.W.; North Caister buoy, S. by E. (distant 
1,‘;ths mile); 5.E. Cockle buoy, S.E. 3 BE. (distant ,,ths mule); 
Cockle light-vessel, E. by S. 35S. (distant 1,3;ths mile); North 
Cockle buoy, N.N.E. } E. (distant 1,%,ths mile). 
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(2.) North Cuister Buoy has been moved a quarter of a mile 
S. by E., and now lies in 9 fathoms at low water spring tides, 
with the following marks and bearings, viz.:—Scratby houses,. 
their breadth northward of Hemsby church, N.W. } N.Nly. ; the 
silk factory chimney open eastward of the rifle butts on Yar- 
mouth North Denes, 8.8.W. 2 W.; West Cockle Spit buoy, N. by W. 
(distant 1,°,ths mile nearly) ; S.E. Cockle buoy, N. by E. +E. Ely.. 
(distant 1 mile nearly) ; Cockle light-vessel, N.E. 3 N. (distant 
1,oths mile); N.W. Scroby buoy, E. by N. } N. (distant ths 
of a mile) ; Caister Elbow buoy, 8. by W. Sly. (distant ,°,ths of a 
mile). 

(8.) Caister Elbow Buoy (formerly ealled the Afiddle Caister) 
has been moved a quarter of a mile S. } E., and lies in 10 fathoms 
at low water spring tides, with the following marke and bearings, 
viz. :—The highest and northernmost of the trees at Caister 
vicarage in line with a rise in the cliff, W. } N.; Southtown 
high mill, its breadth to the southward of the mill on Yarmouth 
North Denes, S.W. Sly.; North Caister buoy, N. by KE. Nly.. 
(distant ,*,ths of a mile); Cockle light-vessel, N.N.E. 4 E. Ely. 
(distant 2,2,ths miles); N.W. Scroby buoy, N.E. by N. (distant 
1,,th mile); Middle Scroby buoy, East, Nly. (distant ,7,ths of a 
mile) ; Middle Caister buoy, 8.S.W. 4 W. (distant ,7,ths of a 
mile). 

(4.) Middle Caister Buoy (formerly Caister Ilbow) has been 
moved a quarter of a mile S.S.W. } W., and now lies in 8 fathoms 
at low water spring tides, with the following marks and bear- 
ings, viz.:—East Caister church, } from the look-out towards 
Caister mill, N.W. by W. } W.; Southtown west mill just east- 
ward of the mill on Yarmouth North Denes, 8.W. 4 W.; Caister 
Elbow buoy, N.N.E. 4 E. (distant ,7,ths of a mile) ; Middle Scroby 
buoy, N.E. by E. Ely. (distant 1,,,th mile) ; Scroby Elbow buoy, 
8.E. 4S. (distant ,8,ths of a mile); South Cuister buoy, S.W. 
28. Wly. (distant ths of a mile). 

(5.) NIN. Scroby Buoy bas been moved one cable N.W. by N., 
and now lies in 51 fathoms at low water spring tides. 

(6.) Scroby Ellow Buoy has been moved three-tenths of a mile 
N.E., and now lies in 54 fathoms at low water spring tides, 


= 
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with the following marks and bearings, viz. :—Caister mill in 
line with the chancel end of East Caister church, N.W. } W. Wly.; 
Southtown high mill, its breadth to the southward of St. Nicholas 
church tower, 8.W. by W.3W.; West Scroby buoy, S. by W.2 W. 
(distant 1 mile); St. Nicholas light-vessel, 8. by W. 2 W. Why. 
{distant 8} miles); Caister Elbow buoy, N. by W. Nly. (distant 
1,°,ths mile) ; Cockle light-vessel, N. by E. } B. (distant 3} miles). 

(7.) West Seroby buoy has been placed midway between the Scroby 
Elbow and §.W. Seroby buoys, and lies in 6 fathoms at low 
water spring tides, with the following marks and bearings, viz. :— 
East Caister church tower, half its breadth westward of the 
waterworks column, N.N.W. 4 W. Wly.; the Roman Catholic 
church tower, twice its breadth southward of the Aquarium at 
Yarmouth, W. by 8.; S.W. Scroby buoy, S. by W. 3 W. (distant 
1 mile); St. Nicholas light-vessel, S.S.W. (distant 2,3,ths 
miles) ; Scroby Elbow buoy, N. by E. 3} E. (distant 1 mile). 

(8.) North Corton Buoy has been moved two-tenths of a mile N. by 
W., and now lies in 4 fathoms at low water spring tides, with 
the following marks and bearings, viz.:—St. Peter’s church 
tower, its breadth eastward of the cupola of Yarmouth town 
hall, N.N.W. 4 W.; A large bunchy tree just on the north end 
of the petroleum store on Yarmouth South Denes, N.W. by W. 
4 W.; St. Nicholas light-vessel, N. by W. Nly. (distant ,',ths 
of a mile nearly); South Scroby Spit buoy, E. 4 N. (dis- 
tant ;*,ths of a mile nearly); South Scroby buoy, 8.S.E. Sly. 
(distant 1,°,ths mile nearly); Corton light-vessel, S. by E. 4 E. 
(distant 8,°,ths miles nearly); N.E. Corton buoy, 8S. 4 E. Ely. 
(distant 1,°,ths mile). 

(9.) South Seroby Buoy bas been moved two-tenths of a mile 
north, and now lies in 6? fathoms at low water spring tides, with 

the following marks and bearings, viz.:—Southtown west mill 
just eastward of St. James’ church at Yarmouth, N.N.W. ¢ W.; 
Corton mill just southward of a wood, W.S.W. Sly. ; Curton light- 
vessel, S, by E. (distant 1,,ths mile); S.E. Corton buoy, 
S.W. by W. Wly. (distant ,;ths of a mile nearly); North Corton 
buoy, N.N.W. Nly. (distant 1,°;ths mile nearly) ; St. Nicholas light- 
vessel, N by W. 3 W. (distant 24 miles); Scroby Hook buoy, 
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N. by W. } W. (distant 1 mile); South Cross sand buoy E.N.E.Nly. 
(distant 2,',ths miles). 

(10.) North West Newcome Buoy bas been moved 1} cable 
N.N.E., and now lies in 4} fathoms at low water spring tides, 
with the following marks and bearings, viz. :—The gas house chim- 
ney just on the east end of the north pier extension at Lowestoft 
harbour, N.N.K.; Pukefield church tower, its length southward 
of a black house, the southernmost one at Pakefield village, 
W.4N.; West Newcome buoy, S.W. by 8S. Wly. (distant ,°,ths of 
a mile); Lowestoft low lighthouse, N.N.E. 3 Ik. (distant 1,',ths 
mile) ; North Newcome buoy, N.E. § N. (distant ,%,ths of a mile). 

Note.—The Pakefield gat has only 11 feet water across, which 
with strong southerly winds may be reduced to 9 feet. There is 
now a good entrance into Stanford channel, between the East 
Newcome and South Holm buoys, with 24 feet midway between 
them, and 22 feet on either side. 

§28.—Encuanp.— East Coast.—Buoyaye of Outer Dowsing and 
Leman Sands.—Pursuant to Notice 487, p. 874, an 8-foot cylinder 
(can) buoy painted in black and white rings, named S.E. Dowsing, 
has been placed on the south end of the outer Dowsing sand. The 
buoy lies in 63 fathoms at low water spring tides, with the follow- 
ing bearing, viz. :— The Outer Dowsing light-vessel, N.N.W. 4 W., 
distant 63 miles. 

Note.—There is a patch of 24 fathoms N. by W. 4 W. 1,°,ths 
mile distant from the buoy, and another of 8 fathoms on the same 
bearing, distant 1,',th mile. 

Also, the North Leman 8-ft. buoy has been taken away, and 
replaced by a 18-ft. conical buoy, painted in black and white 
chequers and surmounted with staff and cage; the present buoy 
is laid just westward of the position of the old one, and lies in 7 
fathoms at low water spring tides. 

529—Enoianp.— Bristol Channel. — Welsh Hook Sand.—Altera- 
tion in position of Middle Hook Buoy.—The Middle Hook buoy has 
been moved 5 cables W.N.W. from its former position, and now lies 
in 74 fathoms at low water spring tides, with the following marks 
and bearings, viz.:—Clevedon new church tower, just open of 
the Inner end of Clevedon pier, 8.E. by 8.; Bairnback isle, just 
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open of Swallow point, S.W.345S.; Englishand Welsh Grounds 
lightship, S.W.2 W., distant 2/,th miles ; Middle Ground buoy, 
W.S.W., distant 1,7,ths mile ;S.W. Patch buoy, West, distant 2,°,ths 
miles. 

580.—ScotLanp.—East Coust.—Peterhead.— Discontinuance of 
South Harbour Light, and Closing of South Harbour.—On 15th 
‘October, 1888, Peterhead South harbour light would be discan- 
tinued ; also, on the same date, and until further notice, Peterhead 
South harbour would be closed to shipping, pending harbour 
improvements. 

581.—Scottanp.— West (Coust.—Loch Ailort.—Sunken  ltock 
Southward of Bo Druim a Loch.—The following description of a 
sunken rock situated on the southern side of Loch Ailort, about 1} 
cable from the shore has been given by Lieutenant and Commander 
Prickett, H.M.S. .Jackal, after a close examination of the danger. 
This rock, on which the British steam-vessel Cygnet struck when in 
charge of a pilot,is of irregular shape, extending about 20 yards 
in an E.S.E. and W.N.W. direction, and having two pinnacles, 
16 yards apart, with 2 feet on them at low water spring tides, and 
10 feet close around ; it lies with the following mark, bearings, 
and distances:—North extreme of Eil-Gobhair just seen over 
N.E. extreme of Eil-na Gall; Bo Druim a Loch, N. by W. } W. 
distant 14 cable; S.E. extreme of E. Barmeach, E. by N. } N., 
distant 3 cables. 

Note.—At the time of the examination in September, 1883, the 
wreck of the Cygnet was still lying on the rock. Variation, 23° WV. 

532.—ScotLanp.—|Vest Coast.—Beacon on Dubh Sgeir Mock, 
Castle Bay, Barra.—A cast-iron pillar beacon, 17 feet in height, 
above the rock, and which will show about 10 feet above high water, 
has been erected upon the Dubh Sgeir rock, lying off Oronsay island 
on the north side of the entrance to Castle bay, Barra. The beacon 
is coloured red. 

588.—Irevanp.—Fast Covast.—Ballygerry or Wesrford South 
Bay.—TIatended Leading Lights near Rosslare.—In consequence of 
the extension of the pier at Rosslare, southern side of Ballygerry or 
Wexford South bay, sanction has been given for the exhibition of 
the following lending lights :— 
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Puer light.—The light, fired green, now exhibited on the extre- 
mity of Rosslare pier will be improved, and will be visible between 
the bearings of N. 59° W. Icading northward of Cawmeens or 
Calmines) and 8. 44° W. (passing westward of Long bank), and 
from that bearing it will show red round westward to N. 44° E. 

Western light.—The western light, placed on the cliff, and bearing 
N.W. by W. ? W., Wly.. distant 1,4,ths mile from the pierhead 
light, will be a jfiwved yreen light, visible between the bearings of 
S.47° W. (leading eastward of the Dogger bank), through west, 
and N. 22° E. 

These leading lights kept in line bearing N.W. by W. 2 W., 
Wly., will lead in mid-channel through South Shear. The North 
Shear will also be well defined between Long and Dogger banks 
by keeping in the ved sector of the outer or pier light, and on the 
green sector of the western or cliff light. Variation, 214° W. 

5384.—NortH Sea.— Norderney (rat. — Automatic Siygnal- Buoy off 
Entrance, Bell Buoy Withdrawn.—On 15th September, 1888, an 
automatic signal-buoy was placed off the entrance to Norderney gat, 
East Friesland islands ; the buoy, fitted with a whistle, conical and 
coloured red, with the words Norderney Seeyat in white letters on 
it, is moored in 8} fathoms water. Position, lat. 58° 46’ 25” N., 
long. 7° 5' 5" E.; the bell buoy off the entrance to Norderney gat 
is withdrawn. 

535.—NortH Sea.—dade Ricer.—Wilhelmshaven.—Discontinu- 
ance of Light Near Torpedo Harbour.—With reference to Notice 
in 1879 ; in consequence of the extension of the East mole of the 
Second harbour entrance to Wilhelmshaven, vessels cannot at 
present enter the Torpedo harbour during the night, the fixed white 
light at the entrance therefore was discontinued on 20th September, 
1883. 

586.—Norts Sea.—ider Itiver FEntrance.—Inner Hider Light- 
Vessel—Tidal aul Pilot Signals. —On 15th October, 18838, the following 
tidal and pilot signals would be established on board Inner Eider 
light-vessel, Eider river entrance :—A red pendant at the foretop— 
signifies entrance is clear ; a double cone at the middle of the yard 
(crossing point of yard and mast) 6} feet water on the bar; a 
double cone at the middle of the yard, and double cone above— 
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signify 92 feet water on the bar; a double cone at the middle of 
the yard, and double cone below, 18 feet water on the bar; a 
horizontal cylinder at the middle of the yard—signifies 16} feet 
water on the bar ; a horizontal cylinder at the middle of the yard, 
and double cone above—signify 19} feet water on the bar; 3 
horizontal cylinder at the middle of the yard, and double cone below, 
23 feet water on the bar; a horizontal cylinder at the middle of the 
yard and cylinder above, 264 feet water on the bar; a horizontal 
cylinder at the starboard (from seaward) yard arm—signifies 1} 
feet more water than is shown by signal. 

F’rample.—Red pendant at the foretop ; one double cone at the 
middle of the yard with double cone below; a horizontal cylinder 
at the starboard yard arm—signify—entrance clear, with a depth 
of 143 feet. With the tide rising, the signal is not altered until 
the water has risen 14 feet ; but with the tide falling, the signal 1s 
altered when the water has fallen below the last signalled depth. 
In heavy weather, the yard of the light-vessel has to be topped up 
or struck—the red pendant at the foretop then only indicates 
whether the bar is passable. The pilot signals shown from the 
foretop of the light-vessel:—A red flag—indicating pilots can be 
obtained. A white flag—no pilots on board—will, from the same 
date, be hoisted at the mizentop. 

537.—Norway.— West Coust.— Bergen Channel.—Light on Flado 
Rock.—With reference to Notice 876, p. 708, on the intended 
exhibition of an experimental light on Flado rock, near Rougnene 
(Raugnene), Bergen channel; the light is now exhibited ; it is a 
quick flushing white and red light, visible from the channel from a 
distance of about 8 miles. Position, lat. 60° 15’ 50” N.; long. 
&°11'20" E. This light will be shown annually from 15th August 
to 80th April. 

Caution.—As this light will not be attended by resident light- 
keepers, mariners must not place too much reliance on it. 

588.—Baxrtic Entrance.—WNattegat.—Sweden.—(Gitebory Ap- 
proach.—Nuippelholm Liyl.t.—Alteration in Character.—On Lith 
September, 1883, the following alteration was made in the character 
of the light exhibited on Knippelholm, northern side of approach 
to Goteborg (Gotenborg). The light is a sleshing light, shows 
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flashes of two seconds’ duration, followed by eclipses of about tiro 
seconds. Inthe direction the light previously showed fixed white, 
it now shows flashing white ; and where fixed red, it now shows 
flashing red. 

539.—Battic Entrance.—Aatteyat.—Sweden.— Leading Liyht on 
IVWingaskir Rock. —With reference to previous Notice on the intended 
exhibition of a leading light on Wingaskir (Vingaskir) rock, west- 
ward of Toreko (Torekov), on 1st October, 1883, the light would 
be exhibited ; it is a fixed light, elevated 81 feet above the sea, and 
shows red between the bearings of 8. 77° W. and S. 62° W., white 
from S. 62° W. to S. 7° E., red from 8. 7° E. to N. 54° E., white 
from N. 54° E. to N. 29° E., and ved from N. 29° E. to N. 4° W. 
Position, lat. 56° 253’ N., long. 12° 8534’ E. Variation, 124° W. 

Note.—The exhibition of this light will not be constantly attended 
to. 
540.—Baxrtic Entrance.—The Sound.—Malmi.—Green Light 
Discontinued..—The remains of the old East harbour mole at Malmé 
have been removed, and a depth of about 18 feet obtained over the 
position by dredging ; the yreen light has, thercfore, been discon- 
tinued. 

541.—Bautic Entrance.—The Sound.—Copenhayen Approach. 
—Drogden Light-Vessel.—Alteration in Position.—The following 
alteration has been made in the position of Drogden (Dragor) light- 
vessel, southern approach to Copenhagen. The vessel has been 
moved 2 cables westward, and is now moored in 44 fathoms, with 
the shoalest part of Quartus ground bearing N.E., distant 14 
cable. Position, lat. 55° 83’ 15” N., long. 12° 42’ 55” E. 
Variation, 114° W. 

542.—Battic Entrance.—Great Belt.—Denmark.—Light- Vessel 
in Korsor Road.—On 1st October, 1883, a light-vessel was placed 
in Korsor road, eastern shore of Great Belt, W.S.W. 13 cable 
from Erteo sand beacon buoy. The lights ore fixed ved and fixed 
white, placed vertically, elevated respectively 20 and 13 feet above 
the sea. During the day a ball is carricd at the mast-head. On 
the arrival or departure of the mail steam-vessels during thick or 
foggy weather, fog-signals—consisting of guns, blue lights, or hand 
sirens—will be given from this light-vessel. Variation, 123° W. 

Oo 
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548.—Baxrtic Entrance.—Sweden.—Falsterbo Liyht-Vessel.— 
Intended Alteration in Position in Consequence of a Wreck.—A 
schooner (masts showing above water) lies sunk, with Falsterbo 
light-vessel bearing N. }E., distant 2 cables ; and the light-vessel 
was moved to a position southward of the wreck, for the speedy 
removal of which measures are being taken. Position of wreck, lat. 
55° 17}' N., long. 12° 472’ E. 

544.—Baxtic.—Sweden.—South Coast.—Liyht on Sinyye Point. 
— With reference to previous Notice on the intended exhibition of a 
light on Smyge point :—In the beginning of the month of October, 
1883, the light was exhibited :—It is a flashing red and tchite light, 
flashing every five seconds, elevated 64 feet above the sea, and visible 
in clear weather for a distance of about 18 miles; it is obscured by 
a wood at Ostra Torp from the bearing S. 88° W. northward for 
about 9°. The lighthouse, 56 feet high, constructed of iron and 
circular in shape, is coloured white. Position, lat. 55° 20' 25” N., 
long. 18° 21' 50" EB. Variation, 103° VW. 

545.—Bartic.— Sweden. — South Coast.—Harbour Light at 
Cimbristhamn.—With reference to previous Notice on the intended 
exhibition ofa harbour light at Cimbristhamn (Simrishamn), south 
side of Hand bight :—On 15th October, 1883, the light would be 
exhibited. It will be an alternating red and white light, visible 
between the bearings of north, through west and south, and E. byS. 
(into the harbour) ; elevated 24 feet above the sea, and should be 
seen from a distance of about 6 miles. The lighthouse is painted 
white. Position, lat. 55° 83’ 30” N., long. 14° 22’ 0” E., 
Variation, 94° W. 

546.—Bartic.— Sweden.—ast Coast.—Halmar Sound.—Lcad- 
ing Light at Skiigqganis.—A leading light would shortly be exhibited 
from the pilot’s house (red) at Skiigvaniis (Skiggeniis), western side 
of Kalmar sound. It is a fixed white light, placed nearly in the centre 
of the sector of fixed white light shown from Grimskir lighthouse ; 
it is intensified toward Grimskiir, and is fainter on both sides of 
that direction ; is elevated 18 feet above the sea (15 feet above the 
ground), and visible from a distance of 9 miles. Position, 
lat. 56° 46' 20" N., long. 16° 29' 10” E. 

Caution.—The small leading lights which have Iately been 
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established in great numbers on the coasts of Sweden, and which 
burn uninterruptedly day and night, are not constantly attended 
to, and may therefore become extinguished; the lights however 
will be re-lighted as soon as non-exhibition is known. The lights 
referred to are situated at Bottenhavet, Gefle bay, and Oregrund, 
in the Gulf of Bothnia; in the approach to Stockholm, in Maloren, 
and at Gottland, in the Baltic ; and on the coast of Bohus bay, in 
the Skagerrak. 

547.—Baxtic.—Sweden—Norrkiping Bight.—Leading Light in 
O.vel6 Sound.—With reference to previous Notice on the intended 
exhibition of a leading light from the pilot’s house in Oxelv sound, 
north side of Norrképing bight; the light is now exhibited in the 
evening. It is a fired white light, elevated 65 feet above the sea, 
visible to the north-eastward—in the direction of Ledskiar light. 
Position, lat. 58° 39’ 55” N., long. 17° 8’ 0” E. This light will 
be shown annually from 1st August to the end of the year, or 
until the navigation is closed by ice. 

548.—Bartic. — Miilaren.— Leading lights in Bockholm Sound.— 
Exhibited from a circular beacon on a shoal in Bockholm sound, 
Milaren ; it isa rerolring red and white light, elevated about 10 
feet above the sea. Position, lat. 59° 16’ 40" N., long. 17° 40’ 10” E. 
This light, as also Yxlan light (see Notice to Mariners, No. 815 
(3), of 18th October, 1883), willbe shown annually from 1st August 
to 15th December. The exhibition of these lights is not constantly 
attended to. Vuriation, 113° IV. 

549.—Baxtic.—Sweden.—Stockholm approach.—Leading lightat 
Yalan.—With reference to previous Notice on the intended exhibition 
of a leading light on Yxlan rock, Furu sound, northern approach to 
Stockholm; the light is now exhibited in the evening. Itisa 
revolving white andl red light, elevated 24 feet above the sea. 
Position, lat. 59° 89’ 55” N., long. 18° 56’ 50” E. This light will 
be shown annually from Ist August to the close of navigation. 

550.—Battic.—Sweden.—Stockholm Approaches.—With refer- 
ence to previous Notice on the intended exhibition of certain lights 
in the approaches to Stockholm; the following leading lights are 
now exhibited in the northern approaches to Stockholm :— 

(1.) Alternating Light on Botoeshir Islet.—The light on Botocskir 
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islet is an alternating red and white light, elevated 16 feet above 
the sea, and visible eastward and westward. Position, lat. 
59° 44’ 5”N., long. 19° 11’ 80” E. 

(2.) Alternating Light on Tyfo Islet.—The light on Tyfo (Tifo) 
islet, situated opposite Karingen islet beacon, is an alternatiny red 
and white light, elevated 38 feet above the sea, and visible north- 
ward and southward. Position, lat. 59° 46’ 25” N., long, 19° 7’ 50" E. 

(8.) Alternating light near Svedudden.—The light near Svedudden, 
southward of Niiskubben, is an alternating red and ichite light, 
elevated 10 feet above the sea, and visible northward and south- 
ward. Position, lat. 59° 50’ 85” N., long. 19° 5’ 25" KE. These 
lights will be shown annually from 1st August to 15th December. 

551.—Battic.—Gulf of Bothnia.—Siweden.—With reference to 
previous Notices on the intended exhibition of leading lights at the 
under-mentioned places, the following further Notices have been 
issued :— 

(1.) Leading Light on Kiirinyié Rock.—A leading light is now 
exhibited on the east point of Karingo rock, between Graso and 
Oregrund ; it is an alternating red and white light, elevated 10 feet 
above the sea, and visible northward and southward. Position, lat. 
60° 18’ 10” N., long. 18° 82’ 80” E. 

(2.) Leading Light on Trédiehall Rock.—A light is now exhibited 
on Trodiehall (Trddjehiillan) rock, northern approach to Gefle ; it 
is an alternatiny red and white light, elevated 16 feet above the 
sea. Position, lat. 60° 48’ 35” N., long. 17° 22’ 0” E. 

Note.—The exhibition of this light will not be constantly attended 
to. 

(8.) Leading Light Westward of Gés Holn.—A leading light 1s 
now exhibited westward of Giis Holm (Giisholmen) and eastward of 
Sundsmar, southern approach to Axmar fiard ; it is an alternatiny 
red and white light, elevated 18 feet above the sea. Position, lat. 
61° 0’ 55” N., long. 179 14’ 0” E. 

(4.) Leading Light near Lill-Jungfrun Islet.—A leading light 3 
now exhibited at the northern end of Norrutharet reef, near the 
second outer beacon of Lill-Jungfrun islet, approach to Suderham2 
it is an alternating red and white light ; over and southward of Finn 
grund the light shows sired red; it is elevated 16 feet above the 
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sea. Position, lat. 61° 15’ 20" N., long. 17° 19’ 0” E. This light 
will be shown annually from Ist August to 15th December. 
§52.—Bautic.—Prussia.—Il'rische Hajf.—Konigsberg Channel. 
—Buoy with Light.—On 1st August, 1883, a buoy with light was 
placed near the western entrance of Konigsberg channel, north- 
eastern part of Frische Haff; it is a fixed white light, visible from a 
distance of 7 miles. The buoy is moored with the following 
bearings :—Brandenburg church tower, 8.E. by E. } E.; Balga 
castle, S.W. by W. + W.; Alt-Pillau landmark, W. by N. 3 N. 
Position, lat 54° 88}' N., long. 20° 93’ BK. Variation, 74° IV. 
553.—Batrtic.—Gulf of Riga Entrance.—Shoal SW. of Swalfer 
Ort Lighthouse.—Lying near the fairway of the entrance to the 
gulf of Riga, with Swalfer Ort (Tserel or Tzerel) lighthouse bearing 
N. 85° E., distant 11} miles. This shoal (in two parts), of 
irregular shape and consisting of stones, extends 6} cables in an 
E.N.E. and W.S.W direction, with a breadth of 14 cable, and 
has a depth of 16 feet on it. Westward of the shoal there are 
26 feet, and eastward 16 feet, with depths of 54 to 7 fathoms 
around, bottom small stones and sand. Position, lat. 57° 44' 30" N., 
long. 21° 54’ 40” BE. Variation, 52° WV. 
554.—Battic.—Gulf of Finland.—Narva Bay.—Shoal with 
Perch North Westward of Narva Lighthouse-—A rocky shoal has 
been discovered in Narva bay, with Narva lighthouse bearing 
8. 624° E., distant 63th miles; the shoal, «bout 15 yards long in a 
north and south direction, and 10 yards in width, has 28 feet water on 
It. Position, lat. 59° 80}' N., long. 27° 53’E. A perch, coloured 
red and white in horizontal bands, and surmounted by a cross, 
has been placed on this shoal in 28 feet water. Variation, 23° W. 
555. — MEpITERRANEAN. — Sicily.— West Coast. — Marsala. — 
Provisional Light, Entrance of Port is Clear.—With reference to 
Notice 501, p. 879, on the exhibition of a provisional light at 
Marsala, 20 yards within the damaged lighthouse; and that the 
ruins of the lighthouse blocked the entrance to the port, rendering 
it impassable; the lighthouse, though struck by lightning did not 
fall, and the entrance to the port is clear. Also, on 5th October, 
1888, a fixed red light, visible from a distance of 4 miles, would be 
exhibited at the extremity of the mole. 
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556.—MrDITERRANEAN.—Italy.—Gulf of Sta. Ewfemia.—Santa 
Venere.—Harbour Light on Mole.—On 1st October, 1883, the 
light previously exhibited from the light-vessel moored off the north- 
eastern extremity of the mole at Santa Venere, would be shown 
from the north-eastern extremity of the mole of that port. It is 
a fixed red light, elevated 38 feet above the sea. The light- 
house, 13 feet high, constructed of iron, and placed above a 
dwelling of masonry, is situated 55 yards within the extremity of 
the breakwater extending from the mole, Position approximate, 
lat. 88° 43' N., long. 16° 7’ E. 

557.—MEpDITERRANEAN.—Slratt of Messina.—Italy.—Light on 
Pezzo Point.—With reference to Notice 503, p. 879, on the exhibi- 
tion of a light on Pezzo point, eastern side of strait of Messina ; 
the light is exhibited from a lighthouse erected eastward of the fort 
on Pezzo point ; it is a fixed white light, obscured eastward of the 
bearing N. 19° E.; elevated 68 feet above the sea, and visible from 
a distance of 15 miles. The lighthouse, 58 feet high and octagonal 
in shape, is erected over a one-storied house, the whole being 
painted white. Position, lat. 38° 13’ 30” N., long. 15° 38’ 50” E. 
Variation, 93° VW. 

558.—MEDITERRANEAN.—Adriatic.— West Coast.—Bart.—Sran 
Cataldo Point.—Particulars of Light.—The light on San Cataldo 
point, western side of port Bari, is a fired light showing a jlash 
every two minutes, 

559.—MEDITERRANEAN.— Gulf of Volo.—Sunken Fock Eustuward 
of Palea Trikirt Island.—It is a detached sunken rock rising 
apparently from the deep water eastward of Palea Trikiri island, 
and half a mile distant from the nearest shore; this rock, lately 
discovered by the Greex gun vessel Paralog, and reported to have 
15 feet water on it, lies with the following bearings and distances: 
—Trakhili point, Trikiri peninsula, S. by E. 4 E., distant 9 cables; 
eastern extreme Palea Trikiri island, W. 3 S., distant 54 cables. 
Variation, 7° W. 

560.—MEDITERRANEAN.—Jonian Sea—Corfu South Channel.— 
Intended Liyht on Sivota Island.—It is intended shortly to exhibita 
light from a lighthouse in course of construction on Sivota (Sybota 
Mourtzo) island, eastern side of Corfu south channel, coast of 
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Albania :—It will be a revolving light, visible from a distance 
of 18 miles. Position approximate, lat. 89° 24’ N., long. 
20° 183’ E. 

561.—MeEpIrERRANEAN.—Egypt.—Abukir Bay.—Shoal Ground 
Eastward of Culloden Reef.—Extension of the shoal ground east- 
ward of Culloden reef, northern side of entrance to Abukir bay ; 
from an examination made in H.M.S. Condor, this shoal ground 
(within the 5-fathoms line) is found to extend 8} cables eastward 
of the reef, with depths of 21 to 28 feet over sand and rock. To 
the northward and eastward of this 5-fathoms line, for the distance 
of about 24 cables, the depths are generally 6 to 10 feet less than 
existed when the survey was made in 1857. The present shoalest 
part (21 feet) near the centre of the shoal ground, lies with the 
following bearings and distance: 5th tower, south shore, Abukir 
bay, 8. by E. 32 E.; Nelson island peak, 8.W. by W. } W., 
distant 1} mile. Variation, 54° W. 

562.—MeEpITERRANEAN.— Rumili.—Saloniki Bay.—Shoal South- 
Westward of Saloniki.—A depth of 4 fathoms has been found about 
54 cables southward of the western pier at Saloniki, north shore of 
Saloniki bay ; seaward of this shoal ground, the depth increases 
quickly to 7 fathoms, but inshore the increase is gradual; for the 
distance of about 2 cables round the position, the soundings—5} to 
7 fathoms—are irregular ; the shoalest part lies with the following 
bearings and distances :—Western pier, Saloniki, N. } E., distant 
52 cables ; South bastion, Saloniki, EK. by S., distant 1,3,ths mile. 
Variation, 63° IV. 

563.—Buack Sea.— Gulf of Burghas.—Intended Light on Megalo 
Nisi Islet.— It is intended shortly to exhibit a light frcm a light- 
house in course of construction on Megalo Nisi islet, south side of 
entrance to gulf of Burghaz (Bourgas or Pyrgos). It will be a 
Jired light, visible from a distance of 15 miles. Position approxi- 
mate, lat. 42° 274’ N., long. 27° 44' EB. 

564.—Brack Sza.—Kherson Bay Entrance.— Kinburn Spit Buoy. 
—Alteration in Character.—The black can buoy at the extremity 
of Kinburn spit, south side of Ochakov channel, entrance to Kher- 
son bay, has been replaced by an automatic signal-buoy (Cour- 
tenay’s system). The buoy, in the shape of a truncated cone, 
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surmounted by a rail and whistle, is coloured black. During the 
winter, this buoy will be replaced by a black perch and flag. 

565.—Inpia.— West Coast. — Bombay.—Alteration in Time Signal. 
—With reference to Notice in May, 1882, that Madras mean time 
would be held to be the official time for all purposes at Bombay ; 
and that the time ball at Bombay would be dropped at 1h. Om. Os. 
Madras mean time; since lst June, 1888, Bombay mean time has 
been reverted to, as the official time at Bombay. Also, since Ist 
June, 1883, the time ball at Bombay has been dropped at 
1h. Om. Os. p.m. Bombay (Kolaba observatory) mean time—equi- 
valent to 20h. 8m. 44°3s. Greenwich mean time—instead of 
1h. Om. Os. p.m. Madras mean time. 

566.—Inpia.— West Coast. — Bombay Harbour.—Intended Light 
on Sunk Iuck, and Withdrawal of Inner Light-Vessel.— With refer- 
ence to Notice in April, 1882, on the intended exhibition of a light 
from a lighthouse then in course of construction on Sank rock, 
northern side of entrance to Bombay harbour ; the lighthouse 1s 
completed, and on 1st April, 1884, the light will be exhibited ; 
also, the inner light-vessel will then be withdrawn. The light will 
be an veculting light, with occultations at intervals of jive seconds, 
the duration of light in each interval being three to four seconds, 
that ot eclipse one to two seconds. The light will be visible through 
an are of 242°, showing white between the bearings of 8S. 7° W., and 
S. 80° W., red from S. 80° W. (through west) to N. 15° E., 
white from N.15° E. to N. 81° E., and red from N. 31° E. to 
N. 69° E.; it will be elevated 54 fect above high water, and should 
be seen in clear weather from a distance of 14 miles. The light- 
hcuse, 95 feet high, constructed of masonry, and circular in shape, 
is of adark gray (almost black) colour. 

Note.— The proposed interchange of the lights at S.W. 
Prong and Khundari (Kenery) island will not be made. Varsation, 
14° Fe. : 

567.—EasTeRn ARCHIPELAGO.— Swmnatra.— West Coast.— Padang 
Tiiver Entrance.—Apenberg Light.—Alteration in Colour.—The 
harbour light on the N.W. side of Apenberg, south side of Padang 
river entrance, has been altered from fixed white to fixed red. 

568.—Ihastern ARCHIPELAGO.— Sunda Strait.— Navigation of: 
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also Lights.—With reference to Notice on the navigation of Sunda 
strait subsequent to the volcanic eruptions that had taken place ; 
also, on the lights in the strait, as then reported to be exhibited :— 
The British Consul at Batavia, under date 14th September, 1883, 
states that the great channel of Sunda strait is found to be 
unchanged ; but the channels northward of Krakatoa island should 
not be taken. Also, that First point (Java) and Flat cape (Sumatra) 
lights are in working order ; and that about the middle of October, 
1883, a provisional light, visible in clear weather from a distance 
of 10 miles, would be exhibited on Fourth point, Java. 

569.—Eastern ArcHiPpeELAGO.— Timor Island.— West Coust.— 
Harbour Light at Koepang.—lt is a sived white light, elevated 42 
feet above the sea, and visible from a distance of 10 miles. The 
lighthouse, of iron framework, is coloured white. Position approxi- 
mate, lat. 10° 9’ 50” S., long. 123° 85’ 20” E. 

570.—Eastern ARrcHIPELAGO.—Celebes Island.—Iast Coast.— 
Harbour Light at Gorontalo.—Established at Gorontalo, northern 
side of entrance to gulf of Tomini or Gorontalo :—It is a fived white 
light, elevated 42 feet above the sea, and visible from a distance of 
10 miles. The lighthouse, of iron frame work, is coloured white. 
Position approximate, lat. 0° 294’ N., long. 122° 59’ E. 

571.—Cuina.— East Coast.— Hony Kony.—West Lamma Chan- 
nel.—Lamma Islund.—Non-E.vistence of Sunken Rock W.N.W. of 
West Point—With reference to Notice 350, p. 641, on the reported 
existence of a sunken rock lying with West point, Lamma island, 
bearing E.8.E., distant about 3 cables, the result of an examination 
by H.M. surveying vessel Wagpie shows that the rock does not 
exist, there being a depth of 7 fathoms over the reported position. 
Variation, 4° E. 

572.—Cuina.— Fast Coast.— Yany-tse-hiang.— Hen Point Light 
Discontinued.—Hen point beacon light, south bank Yang-tse-Kiang 
has been discontinued. 

578.—Norts Paciric.—Gulf of Tartary.—La Pérouse Strait.— 
Saghalin Island.—South Coast.—Light and Foy-Siynals on Cape 
Notoro.—Light exhibited from a lighthouse erected on Cape Notoro 
(Krilon or Crillon), south extreme of Saghalin island. It is a fixed 
light, showing white seaward betwcen the bearings of 8. 891° E. and 
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N. 244° W.; red between N. 243° W. and N. 441° W. (over 
Dangerous rock or Kamen Opasnosti) ; and white from N. 44}° W. 
to §. 523° W.; elevated 185 feet above the sea, and visible from a 
distance of 18 miles. The lighthouse, 80 feet high, with adjoining 
building, is enclosed. Position, lat. 45° 54’ N., long. 142° 2’ E. 
Also, a bell and gun for fog-signals are established near Cape 
Notoro lighthouse. Variation, 53° IW. 

574.—New ZeEauandD.—wNorth Island.—East Coust.—Shoal in 
Poverty Day.—Lying near the anchorage in the northern part of 
Poverty bay ; this shoal consists of a rocky patch, with 3} fathoms 
on it, and 6 to 7 fathoms close around ; it lies with the following 
bearings and distance :—Flagstaff at Turanga-nui river entrance, 
N. by E. 2 E., distant about 1} mile ; Tua Motu rock, E. by 8.35. 
Variation, 144° I. 

575.—Souty Paciric.—Tonga or Friendly Islunds.—Tongatabu 
Island.—(1.) Position of Dido Reef.—By information received from 
Commander Watson, H.M.S. Miranda, relative to Dido reef, N.E. 
coast of Tongatabu island; Dido reef was seen from the Miranda, 
marked by two lines of breakers, which extended in a N.N.W. 
direction—about three-quarters of a mile, and a quarter of a mile 
respectively ; from the colour of the water, the least depth on the 
reef appeared to be about 4 fathoms ; it lies with the north extreme 
of the Eastern reef, Tongatabu island, bearing S.S.W. 4 W., distant 
8} miles. Position, lat. 20° 563’ S., long. 174° 55’ W. 

(2.) Shoal between Makkahaa and Eastern Ieefs.—Lying in the 
fairway of the southern part of the channel between Makkahia and 
Eastern reefs, northern side of Tongatabu island ; this shoal, seen 
from the masthead of H.M.8. Jfirunda, appeared to be of very 
small extent ; it les with the following bearings and distance :— 
Eastern extreme of Maneema islet, S. 72 E; northern extreme of 
Makkahiaa islet, S. 84° W., distant 5 cables. The channel, about 
one cable in breadth, between this shoal and the sunken rock on 
the S.W. end of eastern reef, appeared to be clear. Between 
the shoal and reef fringing Makkahaia islet, the channel is narrow. 
Variation, 10° J. 

576.—Sovutu Paciric.—Samoan or Navigator Islands.—Tutuila 
Island.—Shoal in Pago Pago Harbour.—Lying in the western part 
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of Pago Pago harbour, south side of Tutuila island; this shoal, of 
sand, about 20 yards in extent, with 15 feet on it at low water, 
and 5 to 9 fathoms close around, lies with the following bearings. 
and distance :—Point next westward of Observation spot, N 72° E.; 
west point of Fonga Tonga bay, 8. 49° E.; northernmost large 
house, Pago Pago, N. 85° W., distant 8 cables. Variation, 9° 1’. 

577.—NortH America.—West Coast.—Mevico.—Lower Cali- 
fornia.—Magdalena Bay.— Light in Man-of-War Cove.—A lantern 
light is now exhibited on the shore of Man-of-War cove, N.W. 
side of Magdalena bay. It is a fired white light, visible from a 
distance of 6 miles. Position approximate, lat. 24° 89’ N., 
long. 112° 83’ W. 

Note.—Vessels approaching Man-of-War cove should stecr for 
this light on a W.N.W. bearing, and anchor as convenient in about 
6 fathoms watcr. Variation, 104° EF. 

578.—Soutn America.—lTiiv de la Plata. —Monte Video.—Shoal 
reported S.S.W. of Brava Point.—This shoal (supposed to have 
been formed by a wreck) with about 15 feet water on it, lies in the 
approach to Monte Video, with Brava point bearing N.N.E., distant 
about 24 miles. Variation, 8}° Ji. 

579.—Soutu AmeErica.—Rio de la Plata.—(1.) Shoal reported 
Southward of Lobos Isle.—Lying in the approach to Rio de la Plata, 
with Lobos isle bearing N. § W., distant about 14 miles. This 
shoal, on which the Austrian barque dAntonictas is reported to have 
struck, is stated to be of hard sand, extending 65 yards in a east and 
west direction, with a depth of 17 feet on it. Westward of the 
shoal, depths of 7 fathoms over coarse sand were found for a distance 
of about 24 cables, and beyond that distance 13 to 14 fathoms, 
sand. Position as given, lat. 35° 15’ §., long. 54° 53’ W. 

fote.—The existence of this shoal in the position as reported 
(being near the locality examined by H.M.S. Firefly in 1881) is con- 
sidered doubtful, but it has been placed on the charts, pending a 
further examination of the locality. Variution, 74° bh. 

(2.) Buoy markiny Shoal Eastward of Indio Light-Vessel.—With 
reference to Notice respecting a wreck lying sunk, in a position 
dangerous to shipping, near the fairway of the channel, Rio de la 
Plata, with Indio light-vessel bearing 8. 89° W., distant 15 miles ; 
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a buoy has been placed half a cable eastward of the shoal (Seneyal 
shoal) on which the steam-vessel Seneyal struck, becoming a wreck. 
The buoy, conical and painted red, is moored in 3} fathoms over 
mud. Position as given, lat. 35° 12’ S., long. 56° 133' W. 
Variation, 84° EF. 

680.—SoutnH America.— Brazil.—Liyht at Rio San Franeteco 
Entrance.-—With reference to Notice in September, 1831, on 
intended discontinuance of the light on the north point of entrance 
to Rio San Francisco, in consequence of the lighthouse falling into 
decay, the old light has been replaced by a lantern light shown from 
atriangle. It is a fired white light, visible from a distance of about 
5 miles. Position approximate, lat. 10° 27' S., long. 36° 22' W. 

581.—West Inpires.—New Granada—Light Re-K hibited at 
La Hacha.—On 25th April, 1883, a light, visible from a dis- 
tance of about 10 mules, was exhibited from the church tower 
at La Hacha. Position approximate, lat. 11° 33’ N., long. 
72° 54’ W. 

682.—Unitep States.—Gulf of Merteo. —Teras,.—Calveston 
Bay Fentrance.—Progress in Deepening Channel—The depth on 
the inner bar has been increased to about 17 feet at low water. 
At present, vessels of more than 14 feet draught, can only cross 
the outer bar with high tides ; in order to increase the depth on 
this bar, the construction of two jetties has been undertaken, 
with the object of concentrating the water in a channel, and thus 
increasing its depth to 25 fect. The south jetty—still incomplete 
in parts—constructed of ‘mattresses’? (bundles of brushwood 
sunk and kept in place by layers of rock), with a width of 60 to 
120 feet and a height of 12 feet, extends in a S, 82° E. (true) 
direction over a bottom of quicksand, for a distance of about 4 
miles from the northern end of Galveston island. The north 
jetty, barely commenced, extends from Bolivar point, and is m- 
tended to converge towards the south jetty in a S. 70° E. (trae) 
direction. A temporary and experimental channel—pending the 
completion of the jetties—about three-quarters of a mile north- 
ward of the south jetty, has been cut by hydraulic excavation for 
more than three-fourths of the distance across the outer bar; this 
channel, 69 feet wide, with a depth of 15 feet at low water, 18 
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expected to be completed shortly. In consequence of the hard- 
ness of the sand, this newly-cut channel is believed to remain in- 
tact so far, but it is doubtful whether it will withstand heavy seas 
without filling up. 

583.—Unitep Srates.—WMaryland.—Lighthouse at Sandy Point 
Shoal, Chesapeake Bay, Maryland.—On and after October 30, 1883, 
a fired achite light, varied by a white flash every 90 seconds, will 
be exhibited from the lighthouse recently constructed at Sandy 
Point shoal, Chesapeake bay; elevation 52 feet above mean low 
water, and visible 12 miles, through an are of 205°. The structure 
is a red brick dwelling upon an iron caisson ; lantern and caisson 
painted red. Approximate position, lat. 39° 0’ 48” N., long. 
76° 23’ 8” W. A fog-bell, struck by machinery, will be sounded, 
at intervals of ten secon’s, during thick and foggy weather. 

584.—Unitep States.—AMaine.— Whistling Signal-Buoy off 
Schoodic Island.—On or about November 1, 1888, a whistling 
signal-buoy will be moored in 17 fathoms of water 8.S.E. from 
the south end of Schoodic island, Maine, distant 3 of a mile. This 
buoy will be painted red. It is surmounted by a whistle, sounded 
by the motion of the sea, and giving from 20 to 80 biasts per 
minute, 

585.—Unitep Srates.— Maine,—Istablishment of Light on Ram 
Island, entrance to Booth Bay Harbow'.—On and after November 
5, 1883, a fired white light with a red ray between the bearings of 
W.3N. and W. 3 N., and another between N.B. by E. and N.E., 
will be exhibited from the lighthouse recently erected on Ram 
island ; elevation 354 feet above mean high water spring tides; 
visible 11 miles all round the horizon. The tower is built of 
granite to a height of 20 feet, and of red brick above. The lantern 
is painted black. A keeper’s dwelling, painted white, with red 
roof, is situated 280 feet S.E. from the tower. Approximate 
position, lat. 48° 48’ 14” N., long. 69° 35’ 54”. W. : 

Note.—In entering from sea, mariners should keep within the 
red light, by which they will avoid all dangers. 

586.—Canapa.— Bay of Fundy.—Alteration in Gannet Rock 
Foq-Signal.—The following alteration has been made in the fog- 
signal at Gannet rock lighthouse, southward of Grand Manan 
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island. The gun, previously fired only in answer to signals, will, 
during thick weather, fogs, or snow-storms, be fired once every 
Aour. 

587.—Canapa. — New Brunsivick. — Northumberland Stratt.— 
Buctouche River.—Positions of Lighthouses on Indian Point.—With 
reference to Notice 416 p. 720, on the exhibition of two leading 
lights (fixed white) from lighthouses erected on Indian (Church) 
point, northern point of Buctouche river. The low lighthouse is 
sitnated with the southernmost of the two pines northward of Indian 
point bearing E.4N., distant about 850 yards. Position, lat. 
46° 291’ N., long. 64° 403’ W. The high lighthouse bears N. by 
W. } W. from the low lighthouse, distant about 700 yards. These 
lights kept in line bearing N. by W. $4 W. lead through the 
deepest channel of Buctouche river, from the line of the range of 
Dickson point leading lights, to the point where the channel turns 
abruptly to the westward. Tariation, 283° IV. 





Caarts, &c., PusLisHED By THE HypRoGRapHiIc DEPARTMENT, 
ADMIRALTY, IN SEPTEMBER AND OcTOBER, 1883. 


No. s. d 
1826 England, west coast :—Formby point to the firth of 
Solway... a ga shi a . 2 9 
1571 Spain, east coast :—Port Alfaques. Burriana road. 
Castellon de la Plana road 1 0 
497 Sea of Marmara :—Gulf of Ismid 4 0 


2522 Plan added, Imbituba bay. 
28 Plan added, Caracciolo bay. 
877 Plan added, Rayo cove. 
604 Plan added, Port Ambriz. 
875 Plan added, Ba-Moon anchorage. 





CHARTS THAT HAVE RECEIVED IMPORTANT CORRECTIONS. 
NO. 
1954 England, east coast :—Entrance to the river Tyne. 
2212 China :—Hui-Ling San harbour to Hong Kong. 


No. 
755 


761 


1069 
401 
941la 

2761 

2056 

1518 

2682 
477 

2351 

1757 

2202a 
987 

2526 

2062 

1179 

2397) 

2562 

2622 

1951 

2206 

2160 

1309 


136 
269 


2550 
1875 
1872 
1895 
2610 
1601 
1256 
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Bay of Bengal :—False point anchorage. 

West Indies :—West India islands and Carribean sea, 
sheet 1. | 

Australia, east coast :—Port Jackson. 

Australia, south coast :—Port Augusta. 

Eastern Archipelago, western portion, 

Sumatra, west coast :—Tyingkokh bay to Sunda strait. 

Eastern Archipelago :—Sunda strait. 

Mediterranean, Archipelago :—Salamis and Eleusis bays. 

England, west coast :—Nash point to New Passage. 

South America, west coast :—Trinidad channel. 

Australia, east coast :—Cape Tribulation to cape Flattery. 

Fiji islands :—Nukulau island to Namuka island. 

South Atlantic ocean :—Eastern portion. 

South Pacific ocean :—Plans of islands. 

South America, east coast :—Buenos Ayres road. 

China :—Tong-King gulf. 

England, west coast :—Bristul channel. 

Scotland :—North and east coasts. 

China :—Canton river. 

Scotland, north coast :—Fair isle. 

England, west coast :—Liverpool bay. 

Black sea:—Odessa bay. 

Eastern Archipelago :—Carimata strait, 

South America, east coast :—Ports Desire and Gallegos. 
Sea Bear bay. 

Bay of Bengal :—Calcutta to Sangor point. 

North America, east coast:—Sapelo sound to Florida and 
Providence channels. 

Scotland, east coast :—Port of Wick. 

North sea :—Elbe, Weser, and Jade rivers. 

North sea :—Calais to the river Schelde entrance. 

England, south coast :—Dungeness to the Thames. 

France, north coast :—Boulogne to Dunkerque. 

China :—Wusung river. 

China :—Pe-chili and Liau-tung gulfs. 
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No. 
2681 Mediterranean, Egypt :—Abukir bay. 
803 Newfoundland :—Miquelon islands. 
2378 Black sea :—Biug river. 
2680 France, north const :—Havre roadstead. 





Hyprocrapruic Notices Issuep sy THE HyprocGRapPHic OFFIce, 
ApurraLty, 1882. 
No. 
81.—Austratia Directory, Vol. II. Relating to portions of the 
east coast of Australia from Moreton bay to Claremont islands. 
82.—Paciric Ocean, south-western part. Relating to New 
Caledonia, Loyalty islands, and New Hebrides. 
83.—AvustraLia Directory, Vol. III. Relating to dangers recently 
found in the neighbourhood of Swan point, King sound, and 
Lacepede islands. 
84.—Vancouver Istanp Pitot. Relating to various harbours and 
anchorages. 





Books. 


s. d. 
Tipe Tas.es for the British and Irish Ports, 1884 Sa “ae 2B 
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OrriciaL Inquiries aT Home, 1888. 


1948. Emily, s.8.; built at Sunderland, 1876; owned by Mr. 
T. Kish ; tonnage, 497; Bilbao to Glasgow ; iron ore; stranded 
on North Rock, Clonghey Bay, County Down, September 22, 1883. 
Inquiry held at Belfast, October 10, 1888, before Hamilton, 
Stipendiary Magistrate; Hyde and Pattison, N.A. Master and 
mate both in default. Mate especially so. Master reprimanded ; 
mate’s certificate suspended for six months. 

1950. Austral, s.s.; built at Govan, 1882; owned by The 
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Orient Steam Navigation Company ; tonnage, 8,289; London to 
Sydney ; general cargo and passengers ; foundered in Neutral Bay, 
Sydney Harbour, November 11, 1883, when loss of life ensued. 
Inquiry held at Westminster, October 6, 1888, before Rothery, 
Wreck Commissioner; Methven, Parish, and Robinson, N.A., and 
Eames, K.A. Foundering occasioned by the coaling having been 
continued on one side only for so long a time as to give the ship 
such a list that her after-ports were immersed, upon which the 
vessel filled and went down. The master and mate were to blame 
for the casualty, but, under the circumstances, their certificates 
were not dealt with. 

1951. Rydal, s.s.; built at Southampton, 1888 ; owned by J. 
Cory and Sons ; tonnage, 1,128 ; Newport , Mon.) to Naples ; coals; 
lost on Cape Roca, August 27, 1888. Inquiry held at Cardiff, 
October 18, 1888, before Jones, Judge; Methven and Rees, N.A. 
Loss due to reckless navigation of master. Certificate suspended 
for nine months. 

1952. .dolus, schooner ; built at Cork, 1852; owned by Mr. 
W. Ships ; tonnage, 73; London to Tralee; cement ; abandoned 
off ‘‘ Old Harry,’’ Poole Bay, September 24, 1883. Inquiry held 
at Plymouth, October 16, 1888, before Shelly and Pitts, Justices ; 
Beasley and Vaux, N.A. Abandonment justifiable. 

1956. Hismet, barque ; built at New Brunswick, 1882 ; owned by 
Mr. P. H. Cowley and others; tonnage, 999 ; Garston to Callao; rock 
salt, and coals; abandoned at sea, August 25, 1888. Inquiry held 
at Liverpool, October 20, 1882, before Raffles, Judge; Castle and 
Anderson, N.A. Abandonment justifiable, the cargo having taken 
fire from spontaneous combustion. 

1957. Isis,s.s. ; built at Hull, 1862 ; owned by Mr.G.E. McCarthy 
and others; tonnage, 1,845 ; Tyne to Garrucha ; coals; stranded on 
Hasboro’ Sand, September 17, 1883, when she was abandoned 
by master and crew, but afterwards floated. Inquiry held at 
North Shields, October 12, 1888, before Cleugh and Spence, 
Justices; Ward and Harland, N.A. Abandonment premature, but 
it was considered that when the master left the ship his intention 
was to obtain assistance. Vessel suffered no material damage. 

1960. John Black, barque; built at New Brunswick, 1871; 

P 
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owned by Mr. E. W. Oyden; tonnage, 545; Shediac, N.B., to 

Glasgow ; deals ; carrying a heavy deck load; shipped a heavy 
sea,washing away part of the deck load, and with it one man, who 
was drowned, September 11, 1883. Inquiry held at Glasgow, 
October 24, 1883, before Smith and Boyne, Justices; Forster, Powell, 
and Pattison, N.A. Master free from blame as regards the loss of 
life, it being impossible at the time to lower a boat, or take other 
steps to save the man; he, however, erred in judgment in going 
to sea with so large a deck load, put on board by orders of the owner. 

1964. Cuyunt, barque ; built at Port Glasgow, 1856 ; owned by 
Messrs. Crum Ewing ; tonnage, 491; Glasgow to Demerara; coals 
and general cargo; stranded on Skulmartin Reef, Co. Down, and 
subsequently destroyed by fire, September 80, 1883. Inquiry held 
at Glasgow, October 26, 1888, before Smith and Cowan, Justices ; 
Methven and Kennedy, N.A. Master alone to blame for negligent 
navigation, but in consideration of his age and previous meritorious 
conduct his certificate was not dealt with. Fire caused by action of 
water on unslaked lime, which formed part of cargo. 

1965. Beau Alonde, ship ; built at Quaco, New Brunswick, 1857 ; 
owned by W. Hutchinson of Newcastle-on-Tyne ; tonnage, 1,047; 
Tyne to Carthagena ; coals and coke; lost on St. Catherine's Point, 
October 3, 1883. Inquiry held at North Shields, October 19, 1883, 
before Wait and Jackson, Justices; Wilson and Comyn, N.A. 
Master in default for careless and negligent navigation. Certificate 
suspended for six months. 

1975. Strathdon,s.s. ; built at Grangemouth, 1881 ; owned by Mr. 
A. Hay and others ; tonnage, 169 ; Abergele to Glasgow ; limestone ; 
lost on South Rock, Cloghy, County Down, October 9, 1883. In- 
quiry held at Glasgow, November 5, 1883, before Sharp and Gal- 
braith, Justices; Flight and Curling, N.A. Master committed 
error of judgment in mistaking lights. 

1980. \fedusa, s.s.5 built at Sunderland, 1862; owned br 
Mr. James Laing; tonnage, 719; Ulaburgh to London; 
deals ; lost on Gadden Island, Gulf of Bothnia, September 24, 
1883. Inquiry held at Sunderland, November 9, 1883, before 
Horan and Stokoe, Justices ; Comyn and Pattison, N.A. Casualty 
due to an unknown current. Master reprimanded. 
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OrriciaL Inquiries ABROAD. 

1946. Brantford City, s.s.; lost on Hardinge Point, Nova 
Scotia, August 11, 1883. Inquiry held at Halifax, September 17, 
1883. Master to blame for neglecting the lead. Certificate 
suspended for six months. Recommended for one as mate. 

1947. Windermere, barque; totally lost in the vicinity of 
San Francisco, September 7, 1883. Inquiry held at San Francisco, 
September 18, 1883. Master in default for careless neyigstion: 
Certificate suspended for three months. 

1958. Serena, barque; abandoned at sea, August 3, 1883. 
Naval Court held at Valparaiso, August 13, 1888. Abandonment 
justifiable. 

1954. Surprise, brigantine; lost on Island of Vate, New 
Hebrides, March, 1883. Inquiry held at Sydney, August 6, 1888. 
Mate to blame for negligence. Certificate suspended for six months. 

1955. Australian, s.s., and Margaret Jane, schooner; in collision 
near Sydney Heads, July 3, 1883. Inquiry held at Sydney, 
July 80, 1883. Master of steamer guilty of breach of 17th 
Article of Steering and Sailing Rules. Reprimanded. 

1958. Knight of Bath, s.s., wrecked on reef near Kooria Mooria 
Islands, June 17, 1883. Inquiry held at Bombay, September 
12, 1883. Master in default for neglect. Reprimanded. 
~ 1959. Rotumahana, schooner; stranded on reef near Waipapapa 
Point, August 4, 1883. Inquiry held at Dunedin, N.Z., August 
18, 1888. Accident mainly due to set of current. 

1961. Spark, s.s.; lost on Cape Cami, July, 1888. Inquiry 
held at Hong Kong, August 6, 1883. Loss occasioned by careless 
navigation on part of master. Certiticate suspended for two years. 

1962. Foochow, s.s.; lost on Ku-taw Island, August 9, 1883. 
Inquiry held at Chefoo, August 22, 1883. Master free from blame. 
Mate’s certificate as master suspended for six months. 

1963. Flodden, barque ; lost off Cape Yungtze, August 23, 1883. 
Naval Court held at Shanghai, September 5, 1888. Master to 
blame. Reprimanded. 

1966. Geo. Roper ; lost at entrance to Port Philip Heads, July 4, 
1883. Inquiry held at Melbourne, July 13, 1883. Ship lost 
through negligence of pilot in charge. 
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1967. Culna, s.s., and Lakshmaprasad ; in collision near 
Tellicherry, August 27, 1883, when the latter foundered. Inquiry 
held at Madras, September 6, 1883. Collision unavoidable in con- 
sequence of the native vessel being at anchor and carrying no 
light. 

1968. Crossfield, barque; lost near Llico, August 23, 1883. 
Naval Court held at Valparaiso, September 12, 1888. Master in 
default for want of decision. Certificate suspended for six months. 

1969. Cairnsmore, barque; lost at mouth of Columbia River, 
September 27,1883. Naval Court held at Astoria, Oregon, October 
5, 1888. Master exonerated from blame. 

1970. Patagonia, barque ; stranded near Menscheter Island, July 
14,1888. Naval Court held at Sourabaya, August 21,1883. Master 
in default for negligent navigation. Certificate suspended for three 
months. 

1971. JWilliams, s.s.; stranded on Lonsdale Reef, July 4, 1883. 
Inquiry held at Melbourne, July 20, 1883. No blame attached to 
Master. 

1972. Black Boy, steam-tug ; lost on Lonsdale Reef, July 8, 1883. 
Inquiry held at Melbourne, July 20, 1883. Casualty caused by 
some gear attached to a spar fouling the propeller. 

1978. Ranelagh, s.s.; stranded whilst entering Port Denison, 
September 19, 1883. Inquiry held at Brisbane, October 10, 1883. 
Casualty due to master misjudging his distance from the shore. 

1974. Fairy Rock, brig; damaged by striking some submerged 
object, August 20, 1888. Inquiry held at Launceston, Tasmania, 
September 8, 1883. Master free from blame. 

1976. Heath, schooner ; stranded on Salamander Reef, February 
18, 1883. Inquiry held at Brisbane, February 28, 1883. Master 
to blame for going too close to the reef. 

1976. Tait-Sing, barque ; lost on Nyuni Island, September 20, 
1883. Inquiry held at Zanzibar, October 4, 1883. Master 
committed error of judgment. Cautioned to be more careful in 
future. 

1979. Newcastle, barque; lost on the Coast of Queensland. 
Inquiry held at Thursday Island, June 28, 18838. Master in 
default. Certificate suspended for three months. 
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(iulf of Panama... ae we 08 


Haidee and peel a we 239 
Han Yang ... a a. 160 
Hardwick and Crevsus gas .. oss 
Harry Douglas ‘cis ss .. SY 
Harsley in jes i we 486 
Hawea vad — 436 ... 810 
Hazel... — sia si ... ST 
Heath... sa os — «SO 


H. D. Pochin... 25 sss ... ood 
Helen Marquis a6 she .. 
Heroine a és Jt a. ab 
Her Royal Hi. qhness wile wee 08 

Hettie er ies hie ... 499 
Hilda.. sie as ake .. «(156 
Hildegarde ee 646 


Hingshing and Cather rine Marden wes, 120 
Hona Kong... es ee ww 9 
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Howick se Ee ze ae 

Huma... ae xe dle ... «31d 
Hunstanton ... sisié ck we a4 
Huntley Castle she ee : orl 
Hurunui and Waitara a w. aed 
Hutton ia fe ee we «6240 
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Iiderton es aaa sce ee. 3s 


DImbro.. aes ove ee eee 
Injlevible and Clan Ogilvie. a6 “aa 
Ingomar esa baa is ar 
Investigator ... re is she 
Ionian Sus a vee eee 
Iris... ass on “ee ale 
Ischia... ds ve 
Isis ee ooe eco 
James and Elephant sale “ies 
Jane Eliza and Paringa ... ‘we 
Jessica... Pere aay nee 


John Black ... re cae re 
John Harker... Sa 
John Hunt ... eae vee 
John Murphy 

John Ormston and ‘Lass of ‘Gowrie 
John Taylor... ae aie ° 


Joseph “en A . 
Joseph Dodds Ss sais a 
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Julia Grace ,.. saa 

Kaieteur and Arabia oak oe 
Karaweera and Willunga ... ie 
Kate Forster .. e er or 
Kembla and Resndaie ae ree 
Kenmore ae cee ise 
Kenmure Castle — ety ws 


Kennedy and Tui... ie sic 
Kestrel a 
Khokand me 
King Arthur... 
Kirby Hall and City of Brussels ; 
Kismet 

Knight of the ‘Bath . 


Lady Stanley va ge ou 
Lanarigg Hall wat es “oa 
Langshaw ... ats oe isis 
Lapland ae bea sa wee 
Lara ... whe =P on baNs 
Largo Bay ... as ai 

Largs... ae wee ied aioe 
Lark . es 
Lass of Gowrie and John Or maton. re 
Lennox ss on oe one 
Liverpool a Bes ea 
Loch Torridon ss eae 


Loong Wha and Meinam oie ies 
Lord Cardigan ia Pe 

Lord Nelson ..; o 
Lottie 

Loughbrow a 


Macbeth 
Macedon i ‘tei ees rer 
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406 Modena see 
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402 Morning Star re 
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Paladin 

Pale stine sae 

Pallion 

Paringa and Jane Eliza 
Parli-ysield aoe oa 
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Perak and Fatr Malacca 
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Revenge ose aiite 
Rhiwindda ... 
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River Forth . as 
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Itosedale and Rona. 
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Royal Sailor... eee 
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Saint Columba ey 
NSatnt Dunstan ’ 
Saint George... ose 
Nanta Cruz see see 
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Saint Aildved aud Oude 
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Searcfell see aus 
Scorton one 
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Seud , es as 
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959 Tui and Kennedy eee ies .. &l 
317. Twins oa i ee «2 
571 
957 Ulva se ies se . 32 

Umkomanzi ... ms see MY 
316 Union ace cue — 79, 4h 
485 a 
316 Venture ww. 889 
158  Villede Naplesand Corinth —.... 2 
890 = Virgen Del Carmen ... a bol 
320 | as 
160 JFaitara and Hurunui - ou 028 
406 Wallace oe see eat 498 
403 Wasp and Scotch Lassie $19 
407 West Glen, ase nae vee 
815 Westoe rr) eee he 
400 Wheatfield .. os ee 
652 Wigttn ooo ee IS 
319 Wild Deer 00 eee BS 
236 Williamand Said .., os .. slo 
406 William Dickenson .., 406 
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Williams a, ne ... 960 Yarra... ‘cee Sis Wie .. 239 
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Windermere . bua te . 959 
Winton Yr vee és .. 238 #£Zembra sei we <s ... $888 
Wollomat so ne -_ we 490 Zephyr oom it ns w. 318 


NAUTICAL NOTICES CONCERNING LIGHTS, BUOYS, FOG- 
SIGNALS, ROCKS, SHOALS, «Kc. 


PAGE PAGE 
Adriatic— Bari She _ ... 946 Barugi Point, East Coast ... 394 
Brazza Island ... 67,146, 226 Lagos River, West Coast ... 639 
Bat Point ssi .. 146, 226 Loango Bay, West Coast 561, 640 
Cape Promontore ek .. 66 Nakibu Shoal, East Coast ... 394 
Cantafigo - 67 Ponta do Noronha, Little Fish 
Great Quarnero Channel 226, 795 Bay 796 
Gulf of Trieste ... .. 66, 145 St. Paul de ‘Loando, West 
Gulf of Venice ... 146, 661, 794 Coast... 147 
Isola Harbour ... 145 St. Philip’ 8 Bonnet, Benguels 
Klek Bay ia ae 146, 227 Bay ... ww. «796 
Merlera Point ... ai 226, 795 Table Bay se wie w» 562 
Miaoulis Rock ... sae ene eee Zanzibar Island ea we 714 
Molfetta Harbour __.., .. 713 Australia—Archer Point, East Coast, 799 
Montecucoli Rock ww. 146, 227 Ardrossan Jetty, Gulf of St. Vin- 
Narenta River .., oe si 226 cent ... at dss ... 882 
Pesaro, Italy ... vet 561 Bass Strait... ie .. SOL 
Port Budua saa. 68 Beach Port... we «42 
Port Drepano, Tonian Islands 227 Beaver Reef, West Coast ... 149 
Port Gravosa ... ia ww. = 67 Brisbane River.. 717 
Port Olivelo... ise ... 146 Cape Keer-Weer, Gulf of Car. 
Port Pola ag 146, 661, 795 pentaria Gis . 499 
Port Pucioce ... 67 Cape Northumberland | . G41 
Port Rovigno Gulf of Venice Carpenter Rocks ea air 
794, 879 Clarence Strait oe we ae 
Port Segna, Gulf of ae 795 Cape Nelson, South Coast ... 801 
Port Tolero _..., 146, 226 Disaster Bay, East Coast ... 396 
Porer Rock _... 66 Dugdale Rock, East Coast .., 149 
Povie Harbour, Brazza Island Germein Bay, Spencer Gulf 
146, 226 71, 397, 801 
St. N ichol’s Islet 67, 68, 146 Goode Island, Torres Strait ... 149 
St. Giovanni Harbour... ga 07 Hardwicke Bay, Spencer Gulf 71 
Santa Croce, Vieste ... . 713 Inner Route, East Coast wee «62149 
Sivota Island .., nie ww. «946 Keppel Bay, East Coast .. 564 
Solta Island... . 146 Lowly Point, Spencer Gulf 74, 150 
Stagno Piccolo Channel, Dal- Moyne River, South Coast ... 71 
matia.. ae 713 Port Augusta, Spencer Gulf... 881 
Africa—Ambriz, West Coast we. «6796 Port Adelaide 308, 396, ssl 


Angola, West Coast ... .. 147 Port Fairy, South Coast se «OGL 


Australia — Port Jackson, East 
Coast .. ae we «= 478, 
Port Phillip ea 


Port Pirie Creek, Germein Bay 


ai, 

Port Victoria, Spencer Golf ... 
Rambler Rocks, Non-existence 

of... Ses sae oui 
Rivoli Bay ve eee 
St. Kilda, Port Philip... ove 
Shoalhaven River eee 
Torres Straits . 149, 
Vernon Islands. Ses 
Waratah Bay, South Coast eee 
Wollongong, East Coast ose 


Baltic and Bothnia Gulf—beld6 


Island, Little Belt... 658, 
Aland Island, Bothnia Gulf ... 
Aland Sea ee 
Bard Sound, Gulf of ‘Finland, 

637, 
Biorn Islet, Galf of Bothnia .. 
Carlshamn, Sweden wae 
Carlskrona Harbour, Sweden 
Cimbristhamn Harbr., Sweden 

634, 
Copenhagen Approach 658, 709, 

790, 
Ebeltofte Bay, Kattegat 
Eckernforde Bay, Schleswig- 

Holstein we «602 2A," 
Falsterbo . aoe. Sick cea 
Faludden Point 
Gas Holm, Gulf of Bothnia 637, 


Gase Sten Islet, Gulf of 
Bothnia ise 

Germundsé Islet, Gulf of 
Bothnia bas 65, 

Goteborg Approach ... 64, 

Gottland, Sweden =a 65, 


Gottska Sando, Sweden 472, 
Great Sea, Prossia ‘i dad 
Halskov Reef, Great Belt... 
Hattbaden, Gulf of Bothnia 
710, 
Hela Peninsula, Gulf of Danzig 
Helsingfors Approach, Gulf of 
Finland site zn 
Hielm Island, Kattegat 557, 
Hollandarberg, Smogen a 
Holms Gadd Islet eu 
Hvittskarsgrund, Sweden 
Islandsberg, Shafto Island 
Kalmar Sound sae is 
Karingo Approach 64, 637, 
Kattegat 225, 472, 657, 633, 
634, 
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71 
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72 
564 
150 
717 

71 
641 
150 


941 
557 


303 
942 


Baltic and Bothnia Gulf — Kiel 


Fiord, Prussia ads we 
Konigsberg Channel ... sue 
Leso, Kattegat sg es 
Landsort Islet, Sweden ae 
Langholm, Sweden _... ed 
Lillhallan Rock, Gulf of Both. 

nia... 

Lill J angfron ‘Islet, “Galf of 

Bothnia be 637, 
Lulea Approach, Gulf of Both. 

nia eee eee ce 
Linasund Channel out 
ria oe Sweden... gos 
Malaren . ae — aie 
Malmo ... eee 
Marstrand, Kattegat ... see dee 
Maseskar Islet wee 
Mollelei, The Sound ... oe 
Narva Bay ree oti 
Nidingen Islet... is 64, 
Norrkoping Bight, Sweden 635, 
Norrskars, Gulf of Bothnia ... 
North-East Talfor Islet, Galf 

of Bothnia ... oes ae 
Oland Islands ... 65, 634, 
Oregrund Bay, Gulf of Bothnia 
Pit Sand, Galf of Bothnia 638, 
Raskarso Islet, Gulf of Bothnia 
Reefness Shoal, Great Belt ... 


Riga, Gulfof ... --- 636, 
Saloniki Bay ... eee 
Segursta, Oland Islands 634, 


= ara Gulf of Bothnia 
k 

Skarfrasitt, Sweden.. se : 
Slitehamn, Gottland wise 635, 
Smyge Point, Sweden 634, 876, 
Stockholm Approach 635, 877, 
Strub Point, Isle of Fyen 558, 
Tidal Signals, Coast of sees 


Trddiehall Rock, Gulf of poke 
nia... 637, 
Uddevalla Channel, Sweden... 
Vestborg Point, Samso Island 
557, 
Viborg ed Maa Gulf of Fin- 
land ... * 
Warberg 
Westerwik Approach, 5 
Winga Islet, Sweden.. 
Wingaskar Rock dis 


Sweden 
| 64, 225, 
634, 


Belginm— See North Sea. 
Black Sea—Batoum 


Berdiansk, Sea of Azof 
Berintch Spit, Sea of Azof 
Bosporus Entrance 
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598 


947 
re 
637 
942 
392 
793 
942 


791 
793 


Ot 
220 


rat) 
710 
$76 
635 
941 
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Black Sea—Burghas Gulf... ... 947 China and China Sea—Manila Bay, 
Cape Tarkham, Krimea we. 475 Luzin Island.. ie . 563 
Don River “ppm Sea of Miau-Tau Islands... 396 
Azof . 394 Min River a 70, 564, 797 
Kertch Strait ... , 69, 306, 639, 714 Parker Islands... hi ww. 497 
Kherson Bay ... wwe 947 Port Royalist, Palawan 396 
Niger Rock _... ve .. 69 Pula Sapatu... aah 477 
Odessa see see ... 806 Red Yit, East Coast ... . G97 
Seoul River, Korea... .. 148 
Canada, Nova Scotia and New Time Signals, Hong Kong ... 228 
Brunswick — Blonde Kock, West Lamma Channel, Hong 
Nova Scotia .. si 73 Kong .. esis .. 640, 949 
Buctouche River, New Brons- Woga Channel .. 70 - 
wick . ... 720, 954 Yang-tse- Kiang Approach 564, 
Cape Breton Island, S. Law- 798, 919 
rence Gulf ... .. 74, 480 
Capes Rosier and Gaspé, 8. Denmark—Sce North Sea. 
Lawrence Gulf i 803 
Cardigan River, Prince Ed. Eastern Archipelago—See «also China 
ward Island . Sey 884. Sea. 
Chedabucto Bay, Nova Scotia 73 JAVR — ase ie .. 562 
Croucher Island, Nova Scotia 232 Madura Strait ... 562 
Crow Herbour, Nova Scotia .. 73 St. Michael Island, Suln Sea... . G97 
Flat Island, Gaspé Bay .. 885 Sumatra aus 948 
Fundy Bay, East Coast 73,568, 963 Sunda Strait ... 797, 881, 948 
Gannet Rock, Bay of Fundy... 953 Timor Island ... 949 
Isaac Harbour, Nova Scotia ... 311 England—-Bardsey Island, W. Const 
Liverpool Bay, Nova Scotia .... 721 144, 302 
Mahon Bay, Nova Scotia .. 884 Breaksea, W. Coast 302,391, 632 
Northumberland Strait, Prince Bristol Channel 302, 391, 555, 
Edward Island .. 811, 720 632, 786, 787, 876, 937 
Quaco Head, Bay of Fundy ... 568 Barnham, W. Coast 786 
Hook Island, Nova Scotia... 73 Calshot, 8. Coast sete 143, 301 
St. Lawrence Gulf and River Dee River 61, 554, 788 
74, 151, 232, 311, 312, 803, 885 Dowsing, E. Coast... 874 : 
St. Margaret’s Bey, Nova Fern Island, N.E. Coast ... GOS \ 
Scotia ds we 2832 Folkstone Harbour |... oe «©5854 
St. Paul Island... ; we 232 Goodwin Sands, Downs .. 874 
St. Peter Bay, Nova Scotia w. 480 Humber River.. .. 61, 654 
Sable Island, Nova Scotis 74 Haisbro’, E. Const soe . 144 
Seal Island, Nova Scotia 43 Hunstanton, E. Coast 470, 786 
Sud River, St. Lawrence 312 Holyhead Bay .. 788 
Cape Verde Islands “is ... 640 Isle of Man... 2 we = 62 
Channel Islands—Jersey ... we «932 Kentish Knock.. se .. $33 
China and China Sea—Amoy ._..._~— 69 Knob Channel .. i . 60 
Billiton Island... .. 396, 477 King Road Approach... 555, 787 
Bonham Island, Parker Islands 797 Leman & Ower, E. Coast we «=874 
Borneo . 148, 478, 563, 716 Long Sand, Nor th Sea 554, 933 
Chusan Archipelago ... dee GT Longships, S. Coast... 390 
Dodd Island ... wed 70, 228 Lowestoft Low, i. Coast 631, 874 
Formosa Sig sis » 5€3 Maplin ag ves 390, 470 
Gasper Strait . .. 396, 477 Medway River .. 874, 932 
Great Natuna Island . ... 640 Menai Strait... ae w. 302 
Hu-i-tan Bay ... 70, 228 Mersey River ses . =61 ' 
Hong Kong Time Signal . 228 Milford Haven . 471, 875 
Kulangoen Island ___... 69 Morecambe Bay, W. Coast 471 
Korea ... 148, 228, 799 Needles, Isle of Wight 143, | 


Liau-Tung Gulf, ‘BE. Coast .. 148 301, 553 
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Englind—Newhaven Harboor ... 553 India and Indian Ocean—Beyt Har- 
Northfleect, R. Thames .. 631 bour, Gulf of Cutch w. 715 
North Stack, W. Coast 788 Bombay... 948 
Outer Dowsing, E. Coast 654, 705 Cadiapatam Point, South Coast 99 
Pembroke Reach, Milford Ceylon... 227, 307, 716, 580 
Haven 875 Comoro Island, Mozambique 
Rundlestone, Land’s End 223, 890 Channel safe 476 
St. Bees, W. Coast... 875 Crocodile Rock, South Coast... 8 
St. George’s Channel 223, 391 Diego Garcia, Chagos Archi- 
Selker Rock, W. Coast 144, 631 pelago 307 
Shambles, English Channel Formoso Bank, “Malacca Strait 797 
704, 932 Gasper Channel bas 237 
Shipwash, E. Coast ... 554, 786 Hoogly River ... ei 297, 395 
Skerries, W. Coast... w. S391 Kutubdeah, Chittagong Coast 38 
Southampton Water ... 143, 391 Madagascar... 147, 476, 592 
South Bishop .. 223, 705 Malacca Strait.. whe v 
Spurn Point, E. Coast 61, 555, 786 Mangalore, West Coast 590 
Stangate Creek, Medway River 874 Navigation during S.W. Mon- 
Start Point, 8. Coast . .. 148 s00D ... ee .. 416 
Sunk Sand ace 933 Penang, Malacca Strait sas CED 
Thames River 60, 301, 390, Point de Galle Harbour Ap- 
470, 631, 933 proach ae . 907 
Welsh Hook, Bristol Channel Point Gardeware, Bay of 
787, 876, 987 Bengal a nes . SS) 
Yarmouth Sands aes ww. 934 Port of Sandoway _... 89 
8t. Mary Island, Madagascar 147 
Fiji Islanda .., . §83 Sonth Patches, ae Sie 
Fiance—Seve also Mediterranean. Coast... “ee sins 476 
Baie de Saint Brieue . we «(144 Tavoy River... S90 
Boulogne ... 472 Ireland—Blasket Islands, Dingle 
Bréhat Isle, North Coast ... 473 Bay 2. 803, 706 
Brest Road Approach .. nee OTS Carlingford Lough .. U2, 632 
Calais... 559, 877 Cork Harbour Entrance 223, 876 
Camaset Bay, West Const ... 877 Daunt Rock, South Coast 223, &76 
Cape Levi Port, North Coast 4711 Duncannon Fort, South Cuast 1+t 
Combrit Point, Ansede Benodet 638 Fastnet Rock, South Coast ... ‘9 
Grand Légon Rock, North Liffey River... w. §=6556, 758 
Coast .. ; 144 Lough Foyle, North Coast 223, 832 
Granville, North Coast wv Tl Muglin’s Rock, Dublin Bay ... 79 
Havre Approach ... 3803, 559 North Channel, Lough Fovle, 
Honfleur, North Coast . Fl 223, 632 
Minquiers _ 932 Rosslare, E.Coast ... a) 
Mount S. Michael, North Coast 711 Tearaght Island ... we 33, OA 
Penfret Island, Isle de Glenan 638 Tons Bank, North Coast ... 223 
Port Camaret, AnsedeCamaret 638 Waterford Harbour... itt 
Port Dahonet, North Coast ... 711 Isle of Man—Derby Bees South- 
Port les Sablesd’Olonne _—....._-—«638 East Coast 556 
Seine River .... 303,559, 711 Ramsey Bay ... wee owe GB 
Germany— See North Sea. Japan—Aosima _... be. | abe eee 
Greece—See Mediterranean. Iyo Nada sag ve we 229 
Rokko-Saki, Nipon... we Oe 
India and Indian Ocean—Balasore Java—See Eastern Archipeiago. 
River, Orissa Coast.. . 307 
Batticaloa, Ceylon... 227 Madagascar— See Indian Ocean. 
Bay of Beugal 227, 307, 308, Malacca Straits—See Indian Ocean. 


395,476, 880 Mediterranean— See also Adiiatic. 
Beypore River Entrance .... 715 Abukir Bay... ee 


Mediterranean — cKgina, Gulf of 
Athens as eee 
Bilo Goulo, Morea : 
Cape Dukato, Ionian Islands... ‘a 
Cape Malea, Morea ais 
Cape Matapan, Morea... wae 
Cape Monemvasia, Morea 
Cape Vado, Italy ee ee 
Cape Zaffarano, Italy .. 474, 
Cape Zourva, Hydra Island . 
Cavallaro Shoal, Gulf of 
Naples ee see 
Civita Vecchia, Italy .. 
Corfu, Ionian Islands... ve 
Dysbato Islet, Stenopass eee 
Fast Mole, Pesaro — Gale 
Gaidaro Island, Byres Island .. 
Genon, Gulf of...226, 474, 560, 
Giglio Island, Italy sae 
Grecian Archipelago ... 
Galf of Policastro, Italy oe 
Hydra Island, Grecian Archi- 


pelago fe wie sis 
Isle Rousse, Corsica... as 
Katakolo Bay, Morea . ies 


Lefchimo Point, Corfa_ 
Lithada Islands, Talanta Chan- 
nel. ioe 
Marsala, Sicily... se 879, 
Mersyn, Coast of Karamania 
Messina Strait... 
Pezzo Point, Italy ve 
Point Capel Rosso, Italy 
Point Fenaio, Italy... sue 
Port Ango, Italy — oes 
Port Malaga, Spain 145, 
Port Naussa, Paros Island 
Port Nio, Nio Island 7 
Port St. Nikolo, Zea Island 
Port Terranova, Sardinia ; 
Port Vathi, Gulf of Molo... 
Porte of Cette, France see 
Pozzallo, Sicily ‘ 
San Gennaro, Naples Bay eae 
Santa Maura Island 68, 227, 


304, 
Santa Pola, Spain ade 
Santa Venere, Italy ... 
Sapienza Islund, Morea - 
Spezia, Gulf of Italy... 560, 


Spezzia Island, Morea wee 
Sphax Harbour, Tunis 713, 


Tangier, Strait of Gibraltar... 
Time Signal, Lisbon : 

Tunis... was cue ae 
Volo Gulf tee des 
Western Mole, Genoa .. a 


Zante Bay, fonian Islands... 
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Newfoundland—Belleisle Strait .., 
474 Catalinn Harbour, E. Coast ... 
305 Green Island, E. Coast Shae 
68 Hants Harbour, Trinity Bay... 
305 Miquelon Islands, S. Coast, 508, 
305 Powles Head, Trepassey Har- 
305 bour ... 
560 St. Barbe Bay, N, W. Const . dud 
713 St. George’s Bay, W. Coast . 
305 Trepassey Harbour, S.E. Coast 
New Zealaneé— Hauraki Galf, North 
561 Island... i 309, 641, 
713 Hokitika River, Middle Island 
68 Poverty Bay, North Island 
306 Smith Sound, Middle Islaud ... 
393 Wanyganeri River, North Island 
306 North Pacitic — Columbia River, 
711 Oregon i és, BOT, 
639 Saghalin Island ine ds 
304 North Sea—Scee also Norway. 
879 Amrum Bank, Schleswig Hol- 
stein ... swe 
714 Antwerp Time Signal .. 
794 FKider River nA ie 
305 Eijerland, Texel . 597, 
68 Elbe River . 63, 145, 471, 
Goeree Gat... ies ics 
306 Helvoland zt 
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